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Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, General Secretary of the 
All-India Oriental Conference suggested in 1930 that the 
Baroda Government should invite the Seventh Session of the 
All-IndiaOriental Conference to Baroda in 1932. Accordingly, 
His Excellency the Devvan Saheb was pleased on the 7th 
March 1930 to direct that the Commissioner of Education 
should submit a proposal to obtain His Highness’s permission 
in the matter. 

The Commissioner of Education thereupon referred the 
matter to the Director, Oriental Institute, who submitted a 
detailed note keeping in view the status of the Conference, its 
history, aims and objects and its activities while in session, 
and gave an estimate of the probable expenses that would 
have to be incurred in the event of the Conference being 
invited to Baroda. 

A proposal was thereafter submitted by the Commissioner 
of Education on the 18th June 1930 that the Seventh Session 
of the Oriental Conference be invited to Baroda and that a 
sum of Rs. 10,000 be provided in the budget for 1932-33, to 
cover the expenses of the session. 

On the 1st of July 1930 the Executive Council of the 
Government of Baroda considered the matter and recommend¬ 
ed to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb that the proposal to 
invite the Conference to Baroda may graciously be sanctioned. 

His Highness the Maharaja Saheb under Rajajna 
No. 15/3 dated the 5th August 1930 sanctioned the proposal 
with the proviso that the expenses to the State should not 
exceed rupees ten thousand, and suggested that if this amount 
was likely to be exceeded it should be raised by subscription. 

xxiii 
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Rao Bahadur G. B. Ambegaokar, the Acting Devvan 
Salieb, in his letter dated the 22nd November 1930 commu¬ 
nicated the decision of the Government of His Highness to 
the General Secretary of the Oriental Conference, mentioning 
the conditions under which the Seventh Session could be held 
in Baroda. 

The Director, Oriental Institute as the head of the Baroda 
delegation to the Sixth Session, which was to meet at Patna, was 
duly authorised to extend a formal invitation to Baroda at 
this Sixth Session in December 1930. 

The Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference in a meeting held during the Patna session una¬ 
nimously resolved to accept the invitation with thanks and 
recommended the appointment of Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M. A, 
Ph. D., Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda as its Local 
Secretary. 

Under normal circumstances the Seventh Session should 
have met at Baroda in 1932, but owing to the then prevailing 
financial stringency experienced everywhere by Governments 
and learned societies alike, the General Secretary, decided to 
send a circular letter to the members of the All-India Com¬ 
mittee suggesting the postponement of the Seventh Session for 
a year, which suggestion the Committee considered and 
accepted. 

Accordingly, the Committee’s decision to postpone the 
Conference for a year was placed before the Baroda Govern¬ 
ment for ratification. Though the Government of Baroda 
was prepared to stand by the original arrangements, they 
nevertheless agreed to the postponement, and the decision of 
the Government was communicated to the General Secretary 
in a letter from Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, the Minister, 
dated the 21st July 1932. 

The regular work of making necessary arrangements in 
connection with the Seventh Session of the Oriental Confer¬ 
ence at Baroda, therefore, commenced in March 1933 when 
the first bulletin was circulated to 2000 Orientalists of repute 
both in India and Europe, asking them to join the Conference 
as members and contribute scientific papers. 
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In the middle of April 1933 an appeal was made to the 
Government of India, Provincial Governments, Indian States, 
Universities, Colleges and learned societies in India and 
abroad to co-operate with the Conference by sending dele¬ 
gates. And in September a circular letter was addressed to 
distinguished scholars requesting them to contribute scientific 
papers. 

At first the response to the invitations was not very 
encouraging, but when 2,500 copies of the second bulletin 
giving all details regarding the Conference, along with the 
names of‘the General President and Sectional Presidents, were 
circulated, interest.in the work of the Conference was aroused 
and the Local Secretary was able to register 387 members 
and promises of 250 scientific papers; these figures broke all 
previous records. Later on, the Conference threatened to 
become so unwieldy that membership had to be closed nearly 
a whole month before the commencement of the Session. 

On the 7th of December 1933 the third bulletin 
containing the necessary information as regards places of 
meetings, arrangements for transport, boarding and lodging, 
etc. was circulated to all members. Local arrangements, how¬ 
ever, were set on foot as early as the 22nd July 1931 when a 
proposal was submitted to Government requesting sanction to 
appoint a Central Committee for Reception and several other 
Sub-committees to conduct the work of the Session. 

Accordingly, under Dewan Order No. 5/3 dated 11-8-1931 
one Central Committee and nine Sub-committees to be 
in charge of (1) Reception, (2) Boarding and Lodging, 
(3) Entertainments, (4) Transport, (5) Exhibition, (6) Lunch, 
(7) Drama, (8) Mushaira, and (9) Meetings, were appointed. 
To these a tenth Sub-committee for the Pandita Parisad was 
subsequently added, and power was given to every Commit¬ 
tee to co-opt additional members, if necessary. 

As the Conference had been postponed for one year, the 
regular work of the Committees did not begin till the 6th of 
July 1933 when the first meeting of the Drama Committee 
was held. Afterwards, the various Committees met and 
decided on the specific arrangements falling within their 
iv o.i. 
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respective scope. Brief notes of the proceedings of each 
Sub-committee are subjoined. In November, Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, the'General Secretary of the Conference, paid a 
special visit to Barcda to discuss the arrangement with the 
Local Secretary. 

By the 25th December all local arrangements were 
completed. On that very morning the President with his 
party arrived from Bombay by the Delhi Express and were 
accorded a suitable reception at the railway station by 
Mr. S. V. Mukerjea, Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
other office-bearers, and by the representatives of various 
local bodies. The Boy Scout band played the national anthem. 

The notable feature of the Conference was the sustained 
interest in it of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, who not 
only opened the Conference, but also granted a very large 
number of interviews to delegate-scholars, attended meetings 
and lectures, and even took part in sectional discussions of a 
technical nature. He helped the Conference and encouraged 
the delegates in various other ways, by placing at the disposal 
of the Conference the vast resources of the State. His Highness 
was further graciously pleased to give a Garden Party in the 
Motibag Grounds to which the members attending the 
Conference were invited, while a selected number of delegates 
had the honour of receiving invitations to dinner. The interest 
of His Highness in the Seventh Session of the Conference and 
his princely donation of Rs. 10,000 which was further supple¬ 
mented by a printing grant of Rs. 3,000 towards the expenses, 
will ever stand as an enduring monument of his love for 
Oriental scholarship. 

The entire management of the Oriental Conference was 
entrusted to the Oriental Institute with its limited staff. Every 
member of the staff, without exception, cheerfully performed 
his heavy additional duties, and carried on the work assigned 
to him with interest, intelligence and enthusiasm. 

B. BHATTACHARYYA, 
Secretary. 



PROCEEDINGS OF LOCAL COMMITTERS. 


Central Committee. 

At a meeting of the Central Committee held in the Dhara Sabha Ilall 
on Thursday the 9th November 1933 at 16-0 hours :— 

(1) Bao Bahadur Ganesh Balwant Ambegaokar, was appointed 
President of the Central Committee for deception. 

(2) A deputation was appointed to request His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb to open the proceedings of the Conference and to accept the 
office of the Patron: also to request Sir V. T. Krishnamachan, the Minister, 
to deliver the Welcome Address and accept the office of Vice-Patron. 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, however, preferred to deliver the Farewell 
Address at the closing plenary session. 

(3) The Secretary, Central Committee read a report showing the work 
done in connection with the Conference by the office, and the details of 
arrangements made for the housing and comfort and entertainment of the 
delegates. He also informed the Committee of the dates fixed for the 
holding of the Conference decided upon by the Executive Committee of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, as also the results of the elections of the 
General President and of the Presidents of the different Sections. 

Boarding and Lodging Sub-Committee. 

Members: Col. R. S. Parab ( Chairman ), Messrs. S. G. Burrow, 
S.V. Shevade, W.K. FansaJkar, F. S. Kale, (Secretary), Lieut. S.G.H. Kadri, 
Lieut. R. M. Nimbalkar, Major L. H. Aquino, Shrimant S. V. Gaekwad, 
Messrs. S.A. Sudhalkar, R.H. Pathan and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

At a meeting held on the 13th of November 1933, it was decided (1) 
that the orthodox pandits attending the Conference should be accommodated 
in the Tarkeswar Temple, delegates who are vegetarians in the Raopura 
School and non-vegetarians in the Damajirao Dharmashala, the orthodox 
Muslims in Col. Sawant’s bungalow at Bhutadi Zampa, whilst those accus¬ 
tomed to European habits and food in the Baroda Hotel, the existing 
accommodation in it to be supplemented by tents pitched in the compound; 
(2) that an appeal should be made to prominent citizens to take in a 
few guests if they could do so without inconvenience; (3) that definite 
accommodation should be assigned to individual delegates and lists be 
prepared long in advance of the commencement of the Session; (4) that 
the rates of contractors be approved. 

x.xvii 
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The thanks of the Committee are due to the following gentlemen 
who very kindly took in guests on behalf of the Conference:— 

1. Prof. G. H. Bhatt. 

2. Prof. S. S. Bhave. 

3. Mr. M. B. Apte. 

4. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

5. Mr. N. C. Divanji. 

6. Mr. L. G. Ghanekar. , 

7. Mr. N. B. Katpitia. 

8. Dr. V. N. Likhite. 

9. Dr. N. V. Pandit. 

10. Mr. M. D. Purohit. 

11. Acharya Vijaya Indra Suri. 

12. Mr. D. N. Apte. 

13. Prof. C. V. Joshi. 

14. Rajavallabha Seth Samal Bechar. 

15. Mr. M. N. Wadia. 

16. Capt. G. S. Apte. • 

17. Mr. K. G. Deshpande. 

18. Mr. Shahibzada Shamshad Ahmad Khan. 

19. Mr. R. V. Acharya. 

20. Mr. V. R. Talwalkar. 

21. Mr. Suprakash Ganguli. 

22. Mr. Abbas Tyabji. 

23. Mr. R. R. Pawar. 

Transport Sub-Committee. 

Members: Mr. K. B. Desai ( Chairman ), Major L. H. Aquino, 
Mr. A. H. Khan (Secretary) and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

At a meeting held on the 6th December 1933, it was decided (1) that 
a ten-seater bus should be kept cit each of the different camps for every ten 
delegates, (2) that the buses should be engaged for half a day only (from 3-0 
p. m.) for the 27th December, and (3) that two touring cars should be put 
at the disposal of Conference Office, (4) and that the rates of hire quoted 
were approved. 

Lunch Sub-Committee. 

Members: Major A, G.Sadekar Pawar (Chairman), Miss M. A. Needham, 
Mr. N. M. Dutt, Captain F. S. Kale (Secretary), Major V. R. Pawar, 
Lieut. S. S. Dighe and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

At a meeting held on the 15th September 1933, it was resolved to 
serve light refreshments to the members of the Conference in a shamiana in 
the college compound. The menu was approved, and the Secretary was 
asked to make the necessary arrangements. 
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Pandita Parishad Sub-Committee. 

Members: Pandits L. B. Shastri (Chairman), K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri (Secretary), S. S. Pade, Narayan Joshi, Jethalal Joshi, Vitthal 
Shastri, L. B. Gandhi and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-tfficio). 

At a' meeting held on the 16th September 1933, (1) a list of Pandits 
to be invited to the Pandit Parisad was drawn up, (2) it was decided to 
give a single second class fare to all Pandits,- and a single third class fare 
to their servants, (3) the time and place for holding tne Pandita Parisad 
were fixed, and (4) the draft of the Sanskrit invitation letter was approved. 

Drama Sub-Committee. 

Members: Prof. B. K. Thakore (Chairman), Messrs. G. H. Bhatt 
(Secretary),*S. S. Bhave, K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, G. K. Shpgondekar, 
N. N. Bapat. and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

Two meetings of this Committee were held on the 6th July and 13th 
December 1933. (1) It was decided to stage the Malavikagnimitra 
at the Lakshmi Pratap Theatre on the 29th and to have the Dress 
Rehearsal on Sunday the 24th December 1933. (2) Mr. S. S. Bhave was 
requested to prepare the synopsis and the programme in English. (3) Three 
medals were to be prepared to be given away as prizes to the best actors. 
(4) Light refreshments were to be served to the actors on two days, of the 
rehearsal and the final performance. 

The special thanks of the committee are due to Mrs. Snehalata Pagar, 

A. M. who organised dances by twelve small girls to be performed between 
one inter-act. These dances were very much appreciated by the audience. 

Meetings Sub-Committee. 

Members: Messrs. S. G. Burrow (Chairman), C. V. Joshi, G. H. 
Bhatt, D. N. Apte (Secretary). P. C. Romans, Dr. K, G. Naik and Dr. B. 
Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

At a meeting held on the 18th September 1933 (l) the Provisional 
Programme was approved, (2) the Nyayamandir Hall was fixed upon as 
the meeting place for the opening session, (3) Mr. C. V. Joshi was asked 
to prepare the text of a pictorial Souvenir of Baroda, (4) it was decided 
to instal the public address system at Nyayamandir and at the Baroda 
College, (5) the Secretary was asked to draw up a list of about 800 Baroda 
citizens to be invited to the different functions in connection with the con¬ 
ference, (fi) samples of badges were approved, and (7) .'the Local Secretary 
was asked to write to request Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and 
Dr, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi to deliver lantern lectures on Mohenjo-Daro 
and Chinese Turkestan respectively. 

Thanks of the Committee are due to Messrs. N. G. Kalelkar and 

B. M. Desai, two post-graduate students, and Mr. M. A. Joshi of the 
Oriental Institute for their selfless and hard work in connection with 
the office organisation. 
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Seventh Oriental Conference . 


Reception Sub-Coni tn it tee. 

Members: S. V. Mukerjea, Esq.-(Chairman), Prof. A. K. Trivedi, 
Miss M. A. Needham, Prof. M. A. Kazi, Prof. S. M. VVadia (Secretary), 
Prof. C, V. Joshi, Prof. Manekrao, Mr. 13. S. Dave (Secretary), Mr. Shanti- 
priya Atmaram, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Pagar, Mr. K. N. Panimangalore, 
and Dr. 13. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

At a meeting held on the 28th November 1933, it was decided (l) to 
raise a band of volunteers from the Baroda College, the Boy Scouts, the 
Jummadada Vyayam Mandir, Maharani Girls’ High School and the 
Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya; (2) to give distinctive badges to the volunteers, 
who should be trained for their duties ty Mr. Dave and Prof. Wadia, 
Joint Secretaries. (3) Miss Needham promised to place half a dozen lady 
volunteers at the disposal of the Committee. (4) Volunteers were to be 
provided with light refreshments on all the days of the Conference. 

Entertainment Sub-Committee . 

Members: Shrimant Sampatrao Gaekwad(Chairman), Miss. M.A. Needham, 
Mr. Hirji R. Doctor (Secretary), Mr. W. A. Fansalkar, Mrs. S. M. Pagar, 
and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the 13th September 1933 
it was resolved that Mr. II. R. Doctor should prepare a prpogramme of 
Indian Musical Entertainments which should include among others, two 
Garba dances, Indian dancing, solo instrumental music, solo singing, and a 
concert. 

Thanks of the Committee are due to Mrs. S. M. Pagar and 
Miss Needham who very kindly trained the girls under their respective 
charge for the two excellent Garba dances arranged in connection with the 
Conference. 

Exhibition Sub-Committee . 

Members: Mr. V. R. Talvalkar (Chairman ), Messrs. N. M. Dutt, S. 
Ganguli. D. N. Apte, Dr. Faqruddin, Mr. L. I). Gaekwad, Dr. Ambaram 
Joshi (Secretary ), Mr. K. Rangaswamy, and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 
(ex-officio). 

At a meeting of the Committee held on the 26th August 1933, 
(l) it was decided to hold the Exhibition at the Museum and Picture 
Gallery, (2) Mr. Ganguli, the Curator, was to be in complete control of the 
• management. (3) It • was further decided to communicate with influential 
persons and to request them to send exhibits to the Conference, and 
also to approach the Director General of Archaeology in India for a 
few exhibits from Mohenjo Daro. (4) An appeal was also to be made 
for exhibits from the different districts of the Baroda State and local 
residents of Baroda. 

The Committee desires to thank all those who contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of the Exhibition by sending exhibits. The Committee is particularly 
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indebted to Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the Director General of 
Archaeology, who at considerable personal inconvenience brought with him 
valuable exhibits, relating to Mohenjo Daro, 

Mushaira Sub-Committee . 

Members: Mr. Abbas Tyabji (Chairman), L rof. M. A. Kazi (Secretary), 
Prof. M. F. M. Lokhandwala, Dr. Faqruddin, Moulvi Shakir Saheb, 
Mr. R. H. Pathan, and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya (ex-officio). 

Three meetings were held, on the 14th September, 9th October and 
10th November 1933. At these meetings (1) the Misra-e-tarah was decided 
upon. (2) Names of poets to be invited for the Mushaira were fixed, and 
(3) it was resolved that each poet was to be given a single second class 
railway fare and a single third class fare for his servant and. that during his 
stay in Baroda he should enjoy:the hospitality of the Conference. (4) It was 
further resolved to * award three medals to three outstanding compositions. 




Programme. 


Wednesday , the 27th December , 1933 .— 


Opening Session (Nyayamandir Hale). 

5-30 P.M. Opening Address of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb, 
% the Patron. 


5- 45 P.M. 

6- 45 p.m. 


6- 50 P.M. 

7- 30 p.m. 


9-15 p.m. 


Presidential Address. 

Condolence resolutions :— 

(l) The Late Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

{') The Late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad 
Shastri. 

Vote of thanks to Ilis Highness, the Patron. 

Lantern Lecture on “ Indus Valley Civilisation ” by 
Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni, Director-General, Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India. Sir. V. T. Krishnamachari, 
the Minister, opens the Lantern Lecture Scries. 

Indian Musical Entertainments. 


Thursday , the 2Sth December, 1933 .— 


8-00 A.M. 
8-30 A.M. 

11-00 A.M. 


V o.l. 


Pandita Parishad. (Tarakeshwar Temple). 


Meeting of the Executive Committee in the Professors’ 
Common Room. (Baroda College). 

Sectional meetings. (Baroda College). 

(1) Archaeology Section (Room No. 27) 

Presidential Address at 11-0 hours. 

(2) Sanskrit-Vedic Section (Room No. 1) 

Presidential Address at 11-30 hours. 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Anthropology Section 

Philosophy Section 

History Section 

Fine-Arts Section 

Presidential Address at 12-0 hours. 


(Room No. 22 
(Room No. 24) 
(Room No. 8) 
(Room No. 28) 


(7) Philology Section (Room No. 26) 

Presidential Address at 12-0 hours. 

(8) Urdu Section (Room No. 25) 

Presidential Address at 12-30 hours. 


(9) Avesta-Iranian Section (Room No. 23) 

Presidential Address at 13-0 hours. 

(10) Gujarati Section (Central Hall) 

Presidential Address at 12-30 hours. 


xxxiii 
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2-00 P.M. Light Refreshments (Shamiana, College Grounds) 

2- 30 P.M. Visit to the Exhibition at the Museum and Picture 

Gallery. 

3- 30 P.M. A lecture on the “Music of Samaveda” by Dr. Arnold 

A. Bake of the Royal Dutch Academy. (College Hall) 

4- 30 P.M Arena Sports. (Bhadra) 

7- 00 P.M. (l) Lantern Lecture on the “Provincial Schools of 

Indian Painting” by N. C. Mehta, Esq., I. C. S., 
President,Fine-Arts Section. ' (College Hall) 

(2) Lantern Lecture on the “ Antiquities of Gujarat ” 
by V. R. Talvalkar, Esq., A. R. I. B. A., State 
Architect, Baroda. (Room No. 27) 

9-15 P.M. Mushaira. (College Hall) 

Friday , the 2 9tli December , 1933.— 

8- 00 A.M. Pandita Parishad (Tarakeshwar Temple) 

8-30 A.M. Akhada Sports (Vitthal Krida Bhuvan) 

10- 45 A.M. Group photograph of Delegates and Members. 

(Baroda College) 

11- 00 a.m. I. Sectional Meetings. (Baroda College) 

(1) Archaeology Section (Room No. 27) 

(2) Sanskrit-Vedic Section (Room No. 1) 

(3) Anthropology Section (Room No. 22) 

Presidential Address at 12-0 hours. 

(4) Philosophy Section (Room 24) 

Presidential Address at 11-30 hours. 

(5) History Section (Room No. 8) 

Presidential Address at 12-30 hours. 

(6) Fine-Arts Section (Room No. 28) 

(7) Marathi Section (Central Hall) 

Presidential Address at 12-0 hours. 

(8) Hindi Section (Room No. 26) 

Presidential Address at 13-0 hours. 

(9) Arabic Persian Section (Room No. 25) 

Presidential Address at 13-0 hours. 

II. Annual Meeting of the Linguistic Society of India. 

(Room No. 23) 

III. Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India. 

(Professors’ Common Room) 

2-00 P.M. Light Refreshments. (Shamiana, College Grounds) 

2-30 P.M. Visits to the Central Library, Zaverkhana, Food 
Exhibition and Makarpura. 

4-00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


4-30 p.m. Meeting of the Council, 


(Professors’ 
Common Room). 

(Central Hall.) 
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5- 00 P.M. 

6- 00 p.m. 


7-00 p.m. 


0-15 P.M. 


Garden Party given by His Highness, the Pation at the 
Motibag Palace Grounds. 

Closing Plenary Session. (Room No. 27) 

bir V. T. Krishnamachari, the Minister delivers ’ the 
Valedictory Address. 

(1) Lantern Lecture on the ‘‘Cultural Relation of 
India with Central Asia” by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 
M. A., D. Litt. (College Hall) 

(d) Lantern Lecture on “Science in the Service of 
Archaeology” by M. R. Ry. S. Paramasiva Aiyar, 
avl., (Room No. 27) 

The Sanskrit Drama, “Mfilavikagnimitram”. 

(Laxmi Pratap Theatre) 


Saturday , the 30th December , 1933 .— 

11-00 A.M. Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Society of India. 

(Room No. 27) 

6-00 P.M. Lantern Lecture on the “Punch-Marked Coins” by 
Babu Durga Prasad. (College Hall) 


LIST OF PAPERS. 

SECTION I. 

Sanskrit-Vedic. 

President: — Professor Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

Secretary :— Dr. B. C. Lele. 

The Sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 28th and 29th December, 
1933. The Presidential Address at 11-30 A. M. on the 28th. 


1. Mr. Madhusudan Koul Shastri, 

M.A., M. O. L. 

2. Prof. D. R. Mankad, M. A. ... 

3. Mr. B. T. Anklesaria 

4. Mr. P. C. Divanji, M. A., 

LL. M. 

5. Mr. K. S. Ramswami Sastri, 

B. A., B. L. 

6. Mr. Bhabatosh- Bhattacharya, 

M. A., B. L. Kavyatirtha. 

7. Mm. Kamalakrishna Smrtiti- 

rtha, 

8. Prof. N. K. Venkatesam Pan- 

tulu, M. A., L. T. 


A report on the MSS found at Nava- 
pura (Gilgit). 

Some important MSS. 

Age of Yama. 

Date and place of origin of the Yoga- 
vasistha. 

Coronation Mystery in the Ramayana. 

Pre-Raghunandana Digests of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The History of the Publication of 
some Smrtinibandhas in Bengal. 

The Contribution of the Karnataka 
Families to the Sanskrit literature 
in the Tamil Country. 
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9. Prof. Shivaprasad Bhatta- 
charyya, M. A. 

10. Do. 

11. Dr, Hara Dutt Sarma, M. A., 

Ph. D. 

12. Dr,. B. L. Atreya, M. A., 

D. Litt. 

13. Pandit N. Chengalvarayan ... 

14. Mr. S. G. Sakharpekar 

15. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 

D. Phil. 

16. Prof. B. K. Thakore, B. A., 

I. E. S. (Retired). 

17. Prof. K. A. Subramania Iyer, 

M.A. 

18. Pandit K. S. Rams warn i 

Sastri, S'iromani. 

19. Dr. Ekendranath Ghosh, M.D. 

20. Mr. S. C. Upadhyaya, M. A. 

21. Mr. Gauri Shankar, M. A., 

B. Litt. 

22. Mr. Keshav Appa Padhye, 

B. A., LL. 13. 

23. Principal H. Yoganarasimlui, 

M. A. 

24. Mr. Hiralal A. Shah. 

25. Do. 

26. Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, 

M. A., LL. B. 

27. Mr. Bajendra Chandra Hazra. 

28. Dr. P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D. 

29 Mr. Prabhat Kumar Mukherji, 

M. A. 

30 Pandit Lachhmidhar Kalla 

Shastri. 


The Mahanataka problem: A clue to 
its solution. 

Rasabhasa in Alahkara Literature: 
the true and the false in Art. 

The Subhasitaharavali of S'ri Hari 
Kavi and some poets enjoying the 
patronage of Muslim rulers. 

A probable date of the composition 
of the Yogavasistha. 

Somq clues as to the identity of 
Acarya Dandin (Author of Kavya- 
dars'a) as a Tamilian. 

Evolution of S'aivagamas. 

Time analysis in the S'akuntala. 

Kalidasa s Malavikagnimitra: A study. 

Kundamala and Uttararamacarito. 

King Pravarasena and Kalidasa-the 
two Authors of the Setubandha. 

The Human Body according to Gar- 
bhopanisad. 

The authorship and date of Pauma 
cariya. 

The Kapphinabhyudaya, an unpubli¬ 
shed Buddhist Mahakavya. 

Buddhism as represented in ancient 
(Hindu) Sanskrit Dramas. 

A critical review of the Subhasita- 
sudhanidhi of Sayanacarya. 

Vedic Gods. 

Historical incident in the Meghaduta. 

The Vedic Deity Vais'vanara 
explained. 

The position of Puranas in the history 
of b'mrti. 

A fragment of a Tibetan version of a 
lost Indian work. 

A comparative study of the Dhamma- 
pada in Pali, Prakrta, Sanskrit, 
Buddhist-Sanskrit, Chinese and 
Tibetan versions. 

Home of the Kapi§thalas. 
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SECTION* II. 

Philology and Grammar. 

President: —Professor Dr. Siddheswar Varma. 

Secretary:- Mr. S. S. Biiave. 


The sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 28th December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 12-0 A. u. 


1. Mrs. Malati Sen, M. A. The Kas'ika and the Kavyalankara- 

* sutravrlti. 

2. Prof. Dr. Siddheswar Varma, Studies in Burushaski Dialectology. 

M, A., Ph. D. . 

3. Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi, M. A., Homogeneity of letters in the Paninian 

VyTikaran acary a. system. 

4. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Polyglottism in Ancient India. 

M. A., D. Litt. 

5. Dr. Baburam Saksena, M. A., The suffix ‘Wfila* in modern Indo- 

D. Litt. Aryan. 

SECTION III. 

Anthropology, ethnology and mythology. 

President:—R ai Bahadur Sarat Ciiandra Roy. 

Secretary :—Mr. M. A. Bucu. 


The sectional business at 11 A.M. on the 28th and 29lh December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 12-0 A.M. on the 29th. 


1. Mr. L. P. Pandeya Sharma ... 

2. Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., 

L. T., F. A. U. 

3. Mr. V. R. Ramchandra Dik- 

shitar, M.A. 

4. Prof. M.A. Buch, M.A. 

5. Mr. Kali Kinkar Dutt, M.A., 

P.R.S. 

6. Mr. H. R. Kapadia, M.A. ... 

7. Mr. Vishnu R. Karandikar, B.A. 

8. Rao Bahadur R. Krishna Rao 

Bhonsale. 


Similarity of the Cavemen’s Art in 
India and America. 

Scope of Anthropological Researches 
in Agency Divisions: The Sugalis. 

South India in the Ramayana. 

The Hindu theory of Property. 

Original Records about the Santhal 
Insurrection in 1855. 

Women in Jainism. 

The Narmada Valley civilisation. 

The Art of Tatooing in India. 
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9. Mr. N. G. Kalelkar, M. A. ... Distribution' of wealth in Ancient 

India. 

10. Prof. Firoze Cowasji Davar, Some Interesting forms of Divina- 

M.A., LL. 13. tion. 

11. Pandit N. Chengalvarayan ... Marriage and Marriage customs of 

the ancient Tamils as obtained in 
the Tamil Classics. 

12. Dr. R. Sama Sastri, B.A., Ph.D. Women’s Rights in the Smrtis. 

13. Mr. Nagendra Narayan Chau- Home of Tantricism. 

dhuri, M. A. 

14. Dr. B. A. Saletore, M. A., Paras'urama in History and Legend. 

Ph. D., D. Phil. 

15. Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, M. A. ... Different Ethnic types as studied 

from Ancient Indian Sculptures. 

16. Do. Serpent worship in Ancient India. 

17. Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph. D. Development of the system of As'ra- 

mas: originally there were only three 
As'ramas. 

18. Mr, P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M. Gotra and Pravara in Vedic Litera¬ 

ture. 

19. Mr. B. H. Mehta, M. A. ... The social life of the Chodhras of 

Gujarat. 

20. Mr. Hiralal A. Shah. ... Virgin Birth and Nativity. 

21. Dr. Priyaranjan Sen, M. A., The Rankini Cult at Chhota-Nagpur. 

Ph. D. 

2^. Sardar M. V. Kibe ... Is present Dwaraka the ancient one ? 

23. Mrs. Vinodini Devi S. Gaekwar. East and West. 

24. Dr. Henia Chandra Ray, An aspect of Indian belief. 

M.A., Ph., D. 

SECTION IV. 

Philosophy and Religion. 

President: — Principal A. B. Dhruva. 

Secretary: — Mr. A. K. Trivedi. 

The sectional business at 11 a.m. on the 28th and 29th December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 11-30 A.M. on the 29th. 

1. Mr. G. Ramakantacarya, B. A. The place of Sankara in Hinduism. 

2. Mr. S. V. Majumdar, B. A., The Hindu system of Morality; or 

LL. B. the Philosophy of the three Gunas, 

Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 

3. Mr. R. K. Prabhu ... Origins of the Bhakti Cult. 
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4. Mr. R. K. Prabhu. ... The Arctic background of the concep¬ 

tions of Maya, Sat, Asat, Purusa, 
Prakrti, etc. 

5. Mr. Gopalakrishnamma. ... The Advaitins theory of External 

Reality. 

6. Dr. P, M. Modi, M.A., Ph.D.... The Doctrine of the Bhagavadgita: 

A Triad of the three Dyads. 

7. Prof. A. N. Upadhye, M. A. ... The LesVa. Doctrine. 

8. Mr. S. G. Sakharpekar. Agamic Viras'aivism. 

9. Principal Vidhusekhar Bhatta- Evolution of Vijnanavada. 

charya. 

10. Mr. Kshiti Mohan Sen. ... The conception and development of 

S'unya doctrine in Mediaeval India. 

11. Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph.D.... Pre-S'ankara Mutilation of the Text 

of the Brahma-sutras: some sug¬ 
gestions for corrections. 

12. Mr. S. G. Bhalerao, B. Ag. ... A little stock-taking in Oriental 

Philosophy. 

13. Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph.D.... Meaning of Smrti in the Smrtipada of 

the Brahma-Sutras (II. l); the 
Bhagavadgita or a similar work, not 
a Sankhya work. 

14. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph.D. Drstantas in the Brahma-Satras. 

15. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Gitadharmakaumudi. 

B. A., LL. B. 

16. Prof. G. H. Bhatt, M. A. ... Visnusvamin and Vallabhacarya. 

17. Dr. Umesh Mishra, M.A., D.Litt. The annihilation of Karman. 

18. Prof. A. K. Trivedi, M. A., Ethics in the Upanisads and modern 

LL. B. life. 

19. Mr. U. J. Trivedi, M. A. ... Leibnitz and Vallabha on Personality. 

20. Dr. Mangal Dev Shastri, M.A., History of the word ‘Is'vara and its 

D. Phil. idea. 

SECTION V. 

History and Chronology. 

President: —Rai Bahadur Mm. Gaurisankak IT. Ojfia. 
Secretary. -Mu. K. II. Kamdar. 

The sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 28th and 29th December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 12-30 p. M. on the 29th. 

1, Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., The Initial year of the little known 
L. T., F. A. U. Eastern Ganga Era. 

2* Do. The administrative History of the 

reign of Anantavarmacoda Ganga 
(A, D. 1076-1147). 
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3. Mr. Jal Pestonji Birdy, M. A 

4. Mr. N. N. Ghosh, M. A., L. T. 

5. Kao Bahadur R. Krishna Rao 

Bhonsale. 

6. Do. 

7. Pandit Bisvcsvarnath Keu, 

Sahityiicfirya. 

3. Dr. D. C. Ganguli, M. A., 
Ph. D. 

9. Mr. V. V. Mirashi, M. A. 

10. Mr. Sri Ram Sharma, M. A., 

F. R. II. S. 

11. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., 

Ph. D. 

12. Rev. H. Heras. S. J. 

13. Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, M. A. 

14. Mr. Sant Lai Katare, M. A. ... 

15. Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, 

M. A., LL. B. 

16. Dr. T. L. Shah, L. M. & S. ... 

17. Mr. D. B. Dishkalkar, M. A.... 

18. Prof. Lachhmidhar Kalla 

Shastri. 

19. A. V. Venkataramayya, M. A., 

L. T. 

20. Mr. M. Rama Rao, M. A., 

13. Ed. 

21. Mr. G. H. Kharo. 

22. Mr. T. N. Subramaniam. 

23. Do. 

24. Mr. Jayachandra Vidyfilankfira. 

25. Prof. K. H. Kamdar, M. A. ... 

26. Mr. V. R. Talvalkar, A. R. I. 

B. A. 


The Origin and Early History of the 
Family of the Gaekwads of Baroda. 

Early history of Kaus'ambi, as is 
available from Literary, Numismatic 
and Archaeological Sources. 

Alexander the Great and Brahmin 
Sannyasins. 

Ophir newly identified. 

Capture of Baroda by Maharaja 
Abhayasingh of Marwar. 

Early History uf the Gahailavfila 
Dynasty. 

The date of Tjvaradeva. 

A neglected source of Mughal 
History. 

Early Hindu Colonisation in the 
Malaya Peninsula. 

Mayiiras'arman, the founder of the 
Kadamba Dynasty and the Pallavas 
of Kfifichi. 

Forts of Ancient India. 

Sidelight on the hi tory of the Mau- 
kharis. 

Early Indian Plistory with correct 
dates found in the Skandapurana. 

Can Kharavela and Pusyamitra ever 
be contemporaries ? 

Maratha Vakils in Foreign Courts. 

The Yavanas as identified in the light 
of an ancient grammatical illustra¬ 
tion. 

Who is the mysterious Chandra of 
the Delhi iron pillar inscription ? 

The S'ivayogasaramu and its 
historical value. 

The Ancient Lattalura and Modern 
Lat.ur. 

A note on Uragapuram. 

PulJalur battle of PaJJava Mahendra- 
varman. 

Indian Emperor, contemporary of 
Augustus. 

Samarasingha, a great Gujarati at 
the court of Delhi, about A.D. 1321. 
Gujarat in Mediaeval times. 
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SECTION VI. 

Archeology, Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

President: -Mr. Giiulam Yazdani. 

Secretary :—Mr. C. V. Joshi. 


The sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 23th and 29th December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 11 A. M. on the 28th. 


1. Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., 

L. T.> F. A. U. 

2. Mr. Ramlal Chunilal Modi... 

3. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, 

M. A. 

4. Dr. Hiranand Shastri, M. A., 

Ph. D., M. O. L. 

5. Mr. A. S. Gadre, M. A. 

6. Do. 


7. Mr, S. Paramasivan, M. A., 

B. Sc. 

8. Prof. Dr. S. K. Chakrabortty, 

M. A., Ph. D. 

9. Mr. G. V. Acharya, B. A. 

10. Dr. A. S. Altekar, M. A., 

LL. B., D. Litt. 

11. Rai Salieb M. Ghosh, M. A. .. 


12. Do. 

13. Mr. G. V. Acharya, B. A. 

14. Mr. R. S. Gyani, M. A. 

15. Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, M. A., 

LL. B. 

16. Mr. V. R. Talvalkar, A. R. I. 

B. A. 

17. Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M. A. 


Two new copper-plate inscriptions of 
Vijayaditya. 

A fragment of the Kirtistambha 
Inscription of Siddharaja Jayasimha. 

Further light on Pancamahasabda. 

The aesthetic aspect of Indian Seals 
of the Early Mediaeval Period. 

The Virdi Copper plate of 297 G. E. 
of the First known grant of 

Kharagraha I. 

Onduru Copper Plate Grant of 

Emperor Mallikarjuna of Vijaya- 
nagara of 1456 A. D. 

Science in the service of Archaeology. 

The Seleucidan Emperors: their Coins 
and Coin imitations, in Ancient India. 

History of Coinage in Gujarat. 

A new Gold Coin of Bappa Raval. 

A study of the early Indian Terra¬ 
cotta figurines. 

Wooden palisade excavated at 

Pataliputra. 

Coins of the Early Delhi Sultans. 

A scrutiny of the mints of Shah 
Alam II. 

Buddhistic remains in Berar and in 
Ancient Vidarbha. 

Antiquities of Gujarat. 

A note on certain copper-plates found 
at Gaonri in Narwhal Estate near 
Ujjain, 


VI O.I. 
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18. 

Mr. M. Rama Rao, M. A., 
B. Ed. 

Antiquities of Pudur. 

19. 

Do. 

Three new Kakatjya inscriptions from 
Kazipet. 

20. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M. A , 
D. Litt. 

A Buddhist inscription from Kara. 

21. 

Mr. Khawja Muhammad 

Rare and important coins of 


Ahmad. 

Baihmani kings.' 

22. 

Mr. Prataprai Girdharlal Metha. 

The copper-plate Grant of Amreli. 

23. 

Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, M. A.... 

Location of Krisna s Capital Dvara- 
vati. 

24. 

Mm.Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar 

Ahada grant of Chaulukya king 


II. Ojlia 

Bhimadeva II of Gujarat dated 


Vikratna Sam vat 1263. 
SECTION VII. 

Fine Arts, Architecture and Iconography. 
President'.— Mr. N. C. Mehta. 

Secretary: —Mr. V. V. Vadnerkar. 


The sectional business at 11-0 A. m. on the 28th and 29th December, 1933. 
The Presidential address at 12 hours on the 28th. 

1. Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, Mahalaksmi, 

M. A. 

2. Mr. Kalyanrai N. Joshi, B. A. A queer and unknown requisite of 

ancient temples in Dwarka and its 
surroundings (or ancient stone tubs 
at Dwarka). 

3. Mr. M. R. Telang ... Ancient Sanskrit works on Indian 

Music and its present practice. 

4. Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, The Identification of a Buddhist 

M. A. Sculpture from Jagayyapeta. 

5. Rao Bahadur R. Krishna Rao Similarity between the Human body 

Bhonsale. (vertebral column)and the Yal (Vina). 

6. Do. ShoKjhand in ancient India. 

7. Do. Pearls. 

8. Mr. R. Subba Rao,, M. A., A new specimen of Kartikeya from 

L. T. F. A. U. Rajahmundry. 

9. Mr. Niradbandhu Sanyal, M.A., The proposed identification of the 

B.L. ‘Mother and Child* images as 

Sadyojata. 

10. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Iconography of Heruka. 

Ph. D. 
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11. Dr. R. Sama Sastry, B. A., Significance of Temple Architecture. 

Ph. D. 

12. Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, M. A. A study of Tibetan Paintings in Patna 

Museum. 

13. Mr. K. C. Sarkar, M.A., A preliminary note on the newly 

discovered Kurkihar fads, 

14. Mr. V. V. Vadnerkar, L. R. Architecture in ancient India. 

I. B. A. 

15. Do. Town-planning in ancient India, 

16. Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, M. A., Temple of Sun-God in ancient 

LL.B. Vidarbha, 

17. Mr. D. B. Dishkalkar, M. A.... Buddhist monasteries in Valabhj. 

18. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M. A., Eight mediaeval Hindu images in 

Ph. D. . the collection of Prince Pratapsinh 

Gaekwad. 

19. Mr. H. Ganguli. ... A Golden Image of Tara, 

20. Mr. G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. The Vaidyanatha and Naiades'vara 

of Karvan. 

21. Mr. M. R. Majmudar, M. A., Some illustrated MSS. of the Gujarati 

LL. B. school of painting. 

22. Do. Significance of Niiri - Kunjara 

Pictures. 

23. Mr. A jit Ghosh, M. A. ... An unpublished Nataraja Sculpture 

of the period of Rajendra Cola I. 

24. Prof. P. K. Acharya ... The measures of Gods. 

SECTION VIII. 

Avesta and Iranian. 

President: — Professor I. J. S. Taraporewala. 
Secretary: —Mr. M. N. Wadia. 

The sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 28th December, 1933. 

The Presidential Address at 1-0 p. M. 

1. Prof. N. K. Venkatesam Zend Avesta and Atharvaveda. 

Pantulu, M. A., L. T. 

2. Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. The dialect of the Gathas and its 

relation with that of the Younger 
Avesta. 

3. Prof. Agha Pour-e-Davoud... Some references about Buddhism in 

Iranian Literature and History. 

4. Prof. Fida Ali Khan, M. A. ... The discovery of the affinity between 

Iranian and Indian languages. 
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SECTION IX. 

Arabic and Persian 

President :— PROFESSOR AGHA Pour-e-Davoud. 
Secretary :— Mr. M. A. Kazi. 


The sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 29th Pecember, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 1-0 P. M. 


1. Devvan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, Some observations on the Mirat-i- 

M. A., LL. B. Ahmadi. 

2. Mr. Kazi Ahmed Mian, Akhtar, Sadi’s visit to Somnath, 

3. Prof. N. N. Bharucha, M. A... The Controversy of Shakh-i-Nabat. 

4. Mr. Ziauddin. The contents of the Tuh-Fatul Hind. 

5. Mr. F. M. Shuja, M. A., M. Sc., A note on the development cf Persian 

A. R. P. S. Music during the Pre-Islamic age. 

6. Do. Hafiz, the greatest bard in the whole 

range of Persian poetry. 

7. Prof. Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, The genuine collections of the 

M. A.. Ph. D. Rubaiyyat of Khayyam. 

3. Mr. J. E. Saklatwalla. Some stray thoughts on Omar 

Khayyam (with appendix). 

9. Mr. M. Abdulla Chughtai ... What India owes to Central Asia in 

Islamic Architecture. 

10. Dr. Abdul Haq, B. Litt., D. Abbasid Raids on the Roman 

Phil. territory mentioned in the Diwan 

of Abu Tammam. 

11. Dr. M. Nizamuddin, M. A., The five epochs of Persian Literature. 

Ph. D. 

SECTION X. 

Marathi. 

President Dr. S. V. Ketker. 

Secretary Mr. V. P. Dandekar. 


The sectional business at 11 A.M. on the 29th December, 1933. 
. The Presidential Address at 12-0 hours. 


1. Mr. V. P. Dandekar, M. A. ... Where Marathi meets Gujarati. 

2. Mr. V. R. Karandikar, B. A. ... Narmada Valley Civilization. 

3. Prof. C. N. Joshi, M. A. ... A few thoughts on Kanarese and 

some other words from Jfianes'vari. 

4. Dr. H. R. Divekar, M.A., Changadeva Vates'varacha * Tatt- 

D. Litt. vasara ’. 
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SECTION XL 

Hindi. 

Presidents Rev. Rahula Sankkityayana. 
Secretary:— Mr. Anandapriya Atmaram. 


The sectional business at 11 A. M. on the 29th December, 1933. 
.The Presidential Address at 1-0 P. M. 


1. Mr. V. P. Gautam, M. A., The life of Thakur Jagtnohan Singh, 

LL.I3. * a renowned poet of Hindi. 

2. Prof. Lalita Prasad ... Modern Hindi Poets. 

3. Muni Hjmansuvijaya Nyftya- Mandapadurga and Amatya Pethad. 

kavyatirtha. 

4. Mr. Punja Suri. ... Times of the Vedas. 

5. Mr. Atrideva Gupta, Vidya- Greatness of Ayurveda. 

lahkara. 

6. Prof. D. N. Rania, M. A. ... A Dissertation on Hindi Grammar. 

7. Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana. ... Buddhism in Tibet. 

8. Mr. Krishna Sevak. ... Madhavanala -Kama-Kandala. 

9. Mr. Bhajanlal ... Vedic origin of Gotras. 

SECTION XII. 

Urdu. 

President :—Moulvi Ardul Haq. 

Secretary :—Mr. M, F. M. Lokhandwala. 


The sectional business at 11 A.M. on the 28th December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 12-30 P. M. 


1. Mr. Kazi Ahm'ed Mian Akhtar... The art of Waraqat during the 

Abbaside period. 

2. Mr. M. U. Nazim Ansari ... The vowel signs in Urdu and Urdu 

curriculum. 

3. Mr. Shaikh Chand, M.A.,LL.B. Misunderstandings about the life and 

poetry of Sauda. 

4. Kazi Nuruddin Hussain ... Muslim dress in North Gujarat. 
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SECTION XIII. 

Gujarati. 

President:— Rao Bahadur V. P. Vaidya. 
Secretary:-—M r. M, R. Majmudar. 

The sectional business at 11-0 A. M. on the 28th December, 1933. 
The Presidential Address at 12-30 i\ M. 


1. Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, Gujarati in relation to Marathi. 

M. A., LL. B. 

2. Mr. Jethalal Govardhandas Nature of Universe according to 

Shah, M. A. S'uddhadvaita School. 

3. Mr. Keshavram Kashiram Mediaeval Gujarati. 

Sastri. 

4. Mr. Bhogilal J. Sandesara ... Use of Vrttas ( Syllabic metres ) by 

old Gujarati Poets. 

5. Mr. Durgashankar K. Shastri ... Gurjara Desh and Gurjara Jfiti. 

6. Mr. Punja Suri ... Samskrtaviveka-S'abdas'astra. 

7. Dr. J. M. Mehta, M.A., Pli.D... Ancient Polity. 

8. Pandit Lalchand B. Gandhi ... The Historic Family of Ministers in 

Gujarat. 

9. Mr. Manilal M. Mistri. ... Sun-worship and the Sun Temple at 

Modhera. 

10. Dr. I\. K. Yajnik, M.A., Ph.D. The Gujarati Comedy of Art. 

11. Swami Trivikrama Tirtha ... The location of the river Sarasvati. 

12. Mr. S. S. Oza, M. A. ... The Mediaeval writers of Gujarat 

(1030-1573 A.D.) 

13. Mr. M. R. Majmudar, M. A., Old Gujarati works on Ethics. 

LL. B. 

14. Mr. Chunilal B. Bhatt, B. A., Education of Ancient Aryans. 

B. T. 

15. Mr. M.P. Vaidya, M.A., B.T.... System of Ancient Education. 

16. Mr. Manu Girjashankar Pandya. The Modern Researches in Science. 

17. Prof. A. K. Trivedi, M. A. ... Comparative Religion. 

18. Mr. Jagjivandas Dayalji Modi... ‘Mithyajnanakhandana, a Sanskrit 

drama of the 17th century. 
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SECTION XIV. 

Pandita Parishad. 

President :— Maiiamahopadhyaya Hathidhai Shastri. 
* Secretary:-- Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Siiastri. 


Tlie sectional business of the Parishad at 8 A. M. on the £8 and 29th 
December, 1933. The Presidential Address at 8-30 a.m. on the 28th. 


1. Prof, k K. Venkatesam Pan- 

tulu, M. A., L. T. 

2. Pandit Manishankar Vasant- 

ram Upadhyaya. 

3. Pandit Vitthalram Lalluram 

Shastri. 

4. Pandit Amr.tlal Sharma, Ve- 

danta-Vyakaranatirtha. 

5. Mr. II. Gunde liao, Vacaspati. 

6. Principal V. G. Aptc, B. A. ... 

7. Mm. Hathibhai Shastri. 

8. Pandit Embar Krishnama- 

charya. 

9. Pandit G. G. Trivedi, Vyaka- 

ranacarya. 

10. Mr. Punja Suri. 

11. Pandit Girijashankar Shastri. 

12. Pandit Hiralal Sharma Shastri. 

13. Pandit Rupanath Jha, Tarka- 

carya. 

14. Pandit Sripad Shastri. 

15. Pandit Embar Krishnamacha- 

rya. 

16. Pandit T. V. Ramachandra 

Diksliitar, S'iromani. 

17. Principal II. Yoganarasimham, 

M. A. 

18. Pandit Raghuvaracarya. 

19. Pandit Rangacharya Raddi 

Sastri. 

20. Tarkatirtha Lakshman Shastri, 

Joshi. 

21. Pandit Bhargava Shastri. 


Sankara and his philosophy in the 
epics, the Purauas and other literary 
works. 

Vedanam Apauruseyatvam. 

Samudrayatuli Samvyavahfiryata. 

Advaita-Atmadars'anasamiksa. 

Sansk rtabhfisa-J irnoddharah. 
S'ankarapadabhu sanam. 

Pracina Dwaraka. 

Nityavijnana - Ksanikavijfianavada- 
yorantaram. 

Vyakaranamahabhasyagatanam-Bha- 
ugolikasthananam Sahgrahah. 
Jaiminikrta-Purvamimahsasutram. 
Yogabhyasasya-Avas yakata. 
Samajikadharmah. 

Dars anadigdars analokali. 

Dharmah. 

Pramanasamanyalaksanavicarali. 

S^fikaravataropabrmhanam. 

Kannadabhasa Mlecchabhfisetyajtra 
S / ar4datanayasya Saksyam. 
Vis'istadvaitasvarupam. 
Madhvasiddhantavimars'ah. 

Bharatadharmetihasatvam. 

Adhyasah. 
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Proceedings and Transactions of the Seventh 
Oriental Conference. 

Wednesday , the 27t1i December 1933. 

Inaugural Meetings. 

* 

4- 45 P.M. —Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, President of the 
Oriental Conference, was received at the entrance of the 
Nyayamandir Hall by the President and Members of the 
Central Committee for Reception. 

5- 25 P.M. —His Highness Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwad, G. C. S. I., G. C. I. E., LL. D., Patron of the 
Conference accompanied by Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheb, arrived in state in the gold carriage, and was received 
by the President of the Central Committee for Reception at 
the entrance and conducted to the dais. 

As Their Highnesses entered the Hall all present rose 
from their seats and remained standing till Their Highnesses 
had taken their seats on the dais. Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, 
the president-elect, was then presented to Their Highnesses, 
and he took his seat to the right of His Highness. 

The members of the Executive Committee of the All- 
India Oriental Conference were then presented to Their 
Highnesses in the following order:— 

1. Rai Bahadur Pandit Hiralal. 

2. Professor Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

3. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

4 Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya. 

5. Dr: Hiranand Shastri. 

6. Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 

7. Dr. Harichand Shastri. 

8. Dr. Abdul Haq. 

9. Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

10. Professor K. A. Subramania Iyer. 

11. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

vii o.i. xlix 
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The Nyayamandir Hall was tastefully decorated with 
flags, buntings, flowers, etc. and was fitted with microphones, 
amplifiers and loud-speakers. Fourteen hundred ladies and 
gentlemen inclusive of guests, visitors, members of the 
Conference and Delegates, and members of the Reception 
Committee, officers and Sardars of the State were present. 
Among the distinguished guests mention paay be made of the 
following:— 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwad. 

Princess Ila Devi of Cooch Behar. 

Prince Udayasinh Gaekwad. 

Prince Khanderao Gaekwad. 

Lieut. Colonel J. L. R. Weir. 

Mrs. and Miss Weir. 

Sir John and Lady Beaumont. 

Nawab Saheb of Balasinor. 

Sir and Lady Ghulam Hussain. 

5-30 P.M .—His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 

opened the Conference with the following speech:— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I need hardly assure you that I am much gratified 
at the great honour you have done me in asking me to 
open the proceedings of the Seventh Session of the 
Indian Oriental Conference. 

It gives me very great pleasure to-day to meet so 
large a body of distinguished orientalists assembled for 
this conference. We, in Baroda, feel happy to find that 
you have chosen this city as the venue of your conference, 
and I hope you will enjoy yourselves in our surroundings, 

. and be interested in the modest programme we are able 
to offer you. 

I am sure our first feeling to-day is one of sadness 
for the loss of two of our most distinguished and veteran 
orientalists; I mean Sir J. J. Modi and Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, who took so prominent 
a part in these proceedings by presiding at the fourth and 
fifth sessions respectively of your conference. 



HIS HIGHNESS SIR SAYAJI RAO III. G.C.S.I., G.G.I E., LL,D 
MAHARAJA GAEKWAR OF BARODA. 
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To-day, I recall to memory an old incident. When 
I had the good fortune of opening the Baroda Session of 
the Sanskrit Conference, I could not conceal my 
disappointment at the way the learned Shastris were 
wasting their time in scholastic discussions, in learning 
and teaching the same age-old books and harping on 
the same old tunes from generation to generation. 

As early as 1915, I asked the Pandits and Shastris 
to emulate the example of Western scholars, broaden 
their vision and develop the historical sense. In one 
word, I asked them to modernize themselves, and prove 
their worth as useful members of society. 

I give you this account of my previous experience in 
order that you may realize how very pleased I feel to 
meet to-day so large a body of research scholars who 
have devoted themselves to their studies critically, in the 
true scientific spirit. It gives me, therefore, special 
satisfaction to welcome you to my capital, and to listen 
to your deliberations. 

What progress orientalists, both in India and in 
Europe, had made since pioneers like Sir William Jones 
first made such comparative research possible, has been 
admirably set forth by the late Sir Ashutosh Mukherji in 
his learned address before the Second Session of this 
Conference, held in Calcutta in 1922. Since then, within 
the last ten or eleven years further valuable work has 
been done. I do not feel competent to give a resume of 
this great and varied work done by the admirable 
co-operation of scholars interested in oriental learning 
all the world over. 

But I feel happy to think that by the co-operative 
endeavours of this enthusiastic band of devoted workers, 
much of that dark veil of ignorance regarding our past 
history and culture has been lifted and much that was 
dark even ten years ago has now become clearly 
illumined. 

Gentlemen, I am no research student myself, but 
I can claim to be an humble devotee of learning. I 
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have been watching for a long time with pleasure and 
admiration the noble work our Indian scholars are 
doing in elucidating our past history and culture. In my 
State also, I have endeavoured to give encouragement to 
that branch of research work which I consider to be the 
most substantial and of the highest value at the present 
juncture, I mean, the publication of original works of 
oriental literature including Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhr- 
amsa, and even Persian, in a special series called the 
Gaekwar’s Oriental Series. May it serve as a perennial 
source of information and inspiration to us-descendants 
of those great authors of past centuries ! 

Since 1915, the work has been going on unabated, 
and to-day the series has nearly seventy volumes to 
its credit. This I consider a very fair result, considering 
the immense labour involved in the study and prepara¬ 
tion of each volume, where each line of the text has to 
be critically settled, and light from diverse quarters has 
to be skilfully focussed on the work, the author, and 
their time and place. 

I feel gratified indeed that my series of oriental 
publications has been deemed worthy of approbation by 
scholars all over the world. Through the Sanskrit Maha- 
vidyalaya in my State, I am constantly endeavouring to 
help the Pandits by giving them opportunities to learn 
English, and by prescribing texts embodying the results 
of historical and cultural research, for their examinations. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to note that the 
endeavours of modern research scholars trained in 
western methods embrace the whole field of ancient 
Indian life. The wonderful unfolding of the life of our 
remote ancestors in all its various phases, social, religious, 
political, economic, administrative, scientific, artistic, 
architectural, and linguistic, right from the dawn of 
history, appears to my mind to be a great romance 
of modern scholarship. Think of the discovery, the 
greatest since the advent of the British in India, of 
Mohenjo Daro alone, where some five thousaud years 
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ago, the highly civilized and cultured people of the Indus 
valley lived in their fine and hygienic dwellings and 
registered their thoughts in beautiful hieroglyphic writings 
and seals of consummate artistry. I hope the lecture on 
these'discoveries will be largely attended, and I wish 
personally to welcome my friend the Director of 
Archaeology. 

One might dwell long upon a theme of such 
profound interest, but I tear myself away from it and 
turn, with your permission, to some modern problems of 
Indian scholarship. I seldom get an opportunity of 
meeting such a- large body of orientalists, and therefore 
I venture to offer certain practical suggestions, not in a 
spirit of criticism but as a sincere well-wisher, for your 
consideration. 

I often wonder why the practical aspect of research 
is so often neglected in India. I have some idea of the 
amount of concentrated effort necessary for research. 
And when a student finds his patient labours rewarded 
and sees a remote past yield up some of its secrets :for 
the first time, he feels the joys of a discoverer; this also 
I can appreciate to some extent. All the same, I hope 
my friends will bear with me when I point out that they 
have duties to perform to their less intellectual and less 
fortunate brethren. The research scholar is as much 
a member of society as any other, and has his own 
duty as a citizen of the time and place to which he 
belongs. 

I have always kept the interest of the masses in the 
very forefront of my administration. I have made educa¬ 
tion compulsory in my State, so that all may obtain 
facilities to educate themselves and go out into the world 
equipped by developing their intellectual faculties to the 
fullest extent possible. 

I have always had the greatest admiration for 
Sanskrit, and for the practical knowledge and spiritual 
wisdom stored for all time in this great literature; but 
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I could never be satisfied with merely getting the texts 
of the classics edited and published, which the masses- 
the men in the street— cannot utilize. In order that the 
masses also may share, and the gain become common 
property, a further labour of devoted love and scholarship 
is called for ; the unearthed classics have to be translated 
into English and into the vernaculars; ,and the transla¬ 
tions should be both as scientific as the profoundest 
learning and as readable as the greatest skill can make 
them. I have had a large number of Sanskrit works 
translated into Marathi and Gujarati. And later on, 
I made an endowment of two lakhs of rupees, from the 
interest cf which I ordered the publication of a series 
of vernacular books containing translations of valuable 
works on various subjects from other languages, including 
Sanskrit. This series has now more than 3.0 volumes 
to its credit. I may mention here that I shall not be 
satisfied until our best scholars turn their attention to 
their less intellectual fellowmen, and present to them the 
results of their researches in the vernaculars and in a 
form which may be readily intelligible to the masses. Nor 
must we neglect the urgent task cf collecting and editing 
the folk-songs and folk-lore of the people. 

This is a field of orientalism which is too much 
.neglected: if we do not act now, much treasure will be for 
ever lost. The good earth will go on guarding sculpture 
and inscription and buried city, but the folk-ways change 
and the folk-songs are no longer sung. With our new 
ways of recording, such as gramophone records and 
our new ways of popularising, such as the radio, we may 
preserve and perpetuate this ancient culture. I call you 
to this task of preserving and of recovering our precious 
heritage and of making it available to the people. 

Then, there are the burning social questions of the day 
arising out of the contact of two opposing cultures, of the 
West and the East. These problems have to be handled 
boldly, intelligently and in a true human spirit. They 
have all a bearing on ancient literature and civilization, 
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and they all have their roots in our ancient customs. The 
research worker here finds his greatest opportunity to 
render valuable service, with his superior knowledge of 
the ancient texts and his intimate acquaintance with the 
various phases of ancient thought. He can lay his 
finger on the period at which particular privileges and 
restrictions arose, and inform us about the dangers against 
which those customs were intended as safeguards. In 
other ways, too, he can employ his expert knowledge to 
take us behind the letter to the spirit, and so enable us to 
judge all the better why and what alterations are called 
for in our very different times and circumstances. No 
society can maintain its position and its vigour for long 
by mere conservatism. Let us cling to the old, by all 
means, as long as it continues to suit us; but with every 
great change in the circumstances, customs have also to 
be recast. Otherwise the more we cling to the letter the 
less shall we be able to maintain in us the spirit of our 
great ancestors. And who are better qualified to lead us 
in this field of our manifest duty than our great research 
savants, who read century after century of our long 
history like an open book ? 

In my library of the Oriental Institute, as I already 
told you, only seventy volumes have been published, 
and this, out of a library of nearly 20,000 works. At 
Patan, in the Mehsana District of my territories, we have 
no less than 13,000 manuscripts, in the world-famous 
Bhandars of the Jains, and most of these remain unpub¬ 
lished. I do not know how many hundreds of years it 
will take at this rate to publish even the most important 
works discovered in my State alone.: You know well the 
condition of other famous libraries at Poona, Calcutta, 
Madras, Benares, Nepal, Oxford, London, Berlin, Paris, 
and other places. Hasty and premature compilations or 
editions without a complete survey of all available matter 
are of course useless; they are even worse, since hasty 
generalizations and crude theories do not really further 
knowledge or understanding at all. Let us always cling 
to our own high standards. 
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Original research adds to our stock of facts and 
ideas; but every one of the new ideas it puts forth must 
be well digested, every one of the new facts it claims to 
discover must be scientifically authenticated. Mere 
novelty in speculation and mere boldness in assertion 
avail merely to start a controversial flutter here and there. 

I repeat, let us always cling to our high standards. And 
here, if I may, I wish to say a word of warning to 
our Universities, young as well as old; your theses the 
world of scholars will judge, not by their bulk, novelty 
or number, but solely by the qualities of ripe judgment, 
critical acumen and scientific method. 

Thus I expect the research scholar to be also an 
original worker and a deep thinker of sound judgment. The 
number of such leaders in the advancing march of 
knowledge must needs be small. Besides, for many 
decades only such of our best qualified alumni can 
receive the necessary training for this exacting line as 
can proceed to Europe or America and spend years at 
the feet of great scholars. I hope, however, that with the 
increase in the Universities, academies and archaeological 
departments in our own land, the need for such long 
periods, so far away from home, will diminish, and that 
we shall soon be able to train a sufficient number at 
home. 

It is only as such increase materializes that we can 
expect a living interest in these subjects, so vital to our 
all-round progress, to spread even among our intel¬ 
ligentsia. How extremely limited such interest is to-day, 

I may be permitted to suggest by a concrete instance. 
In the Gaekwar’s Oriental Series, we are printing only 
500 copies of each work, and of this small number 125 
copies are being distributed free to libraries and distin¬ 
guished orientalists. In spite of this it takes an average 
period of 15 to 20 years, to dispose of the remaining stock 
of 375 copies. Had the sales been more encouraging, it 
would have given me immense pleasure to redouble the 
grant for the series. Does this not show that there is a 
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sad dearth of original workers as yet ? Does it not also 
prove that the general interest to-day even amongst our 
intelligentsia is as yet almost negligible ? I stress this point 
of our, backwardness to-day in the hope that it may soon 
become a thing of the past. 

The value of translations which are both scholarly 
and readable I have already indicated from the point of 
view of statesmanship, seeking to better the condition of 
our masses. And from this point of view the value of good 
translations with all the apparatus needed by the -nan in 
the street to place a century or an author before his 
mind’s eye as ’ a living entity, is certainly, far in 
excess of the value of such second-rate theses and 
ill-digested excursions into our past culture as some of 
our Universities, I hear, are rewarding with high degrees. 
May I humbly suggest to these high academic authorities 
that they give such degrees to model editions also ? 

Gentlemen, I need not repeat here the oft-quoted 
maxim that the proper study of mankind is man. We 
should not only study him as he is to-day, but also in 
his gradual transformation from the primitive stage to 
the highest civilized condition, his hopes and fears, his 
slow ascent through various ups and downs, as in a 
spiral. And for this we have to take the help of 
Palaeontology, Comparative Philology, Comparative 
Archaeology, Ethnology, Anthropology, Comparative 
Religion and Mythology, and even Geology; and the 
final conclusions must harmonize with the results 
achieved in all these different branches of scientific 
investigation. 

Though the modes of East and West are different, 
they are nevertheless complementary to one another, and 
it is of the utmost advantage to mankind that each 
should develop on its own characteristic lines. And if 
this be true, it follows also that each of the two comple¬ 
mentary halves should study the other. But of course, 
within each of these halves, there are many varieties and 
viii o.i. 
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stages of civilization. Men can only understand the world 
in which they live when they know the development of 
culture in various ages and lands. 

Thus while we Indians, should know our own 
history, to see it in proper perspective, it has to be 
studied as part of Asiatic history, and requires at the 
same time some insight into the cross - fertilization 
of cultures and the migrations of races both eastwards 
and westwards, with the consequent conflict and synthesis 
of cultures. It is time our Universities appreciated this 
aspect of modern education, and included courses in 
these fields in the general curriculum of schools and 
colleges. Existing courses can be easily enriched by 
lectures dealing with these aspects of Indian history, art 
and politics; and an additional course should be given on 
China and Japan. The countries of Asia must understand 
one another and prepare to work out a new partnership 
in the light of past cultural relations. 

I do not wish further to encroach upon your 
valuable time; I feel I am keeping you from the 
sumptuous intellectual feast that is awaiting you. I only 
wish to remind you that the profession of research 
scholar is one of the hardest yet noblest callings of 
modern times. Materialists as we have become to-day, 
there are only a few men available who are intellectually 
so advanced as to appreciate, admire and devote 
themselves to this kind of work. You will, therefore, 
encounter many difficulties, often very serious ones; but 
I would ask you not to be discouraged, but to pursue 
your studies with optimism and determination, that you 
may shine as beacon-lights to guide and inspire your 
fellowmen. 

I now declare the conference open with the mantra 
our forefathers used on such occasions : 

apmrewj: i 

(May this start conduce to well-being.) 
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5-45 P. M. Mr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal then delivered 
his Presidential Address. 

Your Highnesses, 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Rai Bahadur G. B. 

Ambegaonkar, Brother Delegates and Members, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

^1*59^ fsK^r wrfrr II 

In obedience to your call I stand before you as a 
servant. A servant has no option but to carry out the 
wishes of those he has undertaken to serve. In this right 
alone, I take this Chair. 

It is an occasion which will be recalled in future that 
you—the representatives and advocates of Indian culture- 
should be holding your session under the patronage of 
the most cultured ruler of modern India—our Revered 
Maharaja Gaekwad—the modern Bhoja. In his kingdom, 
you will practically find no unlettered man as none was 
to be found in the kingdom of Bhoja. King Bhoja made 
gems of ancient Hindu literature available to his contem¬ 
poraries through his treatises and cyclopaedias: Maharaja 
Sayaji Rao III is repeating the process through his world- 
famous Oriental Series. He has led Indian renaissance 
by various measures including personal discourses, the 
latest being one before the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. The great Hindu Prince of Peace—Lord 
Buddha—you find installed prominently in his magni¬ 
ficent capital. A bust of R. C. Dutt is honoured in the 
Hall of Audience at the Lakshmi Vilasa Palace, where 
Dr. Tagore, Sir C. V. Raman and other scholars have 
almost annually lectured. In his State every village 
possesses books; in his capital his subjects have at. their 
disposal one of the largest libraries in India. In his city 
of Patan, you have one of the largest and most important 
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libraries of Jaina manuscripts. In bis Kathiawad, you have 
the dear Dvaraka. In his person you have the ideal Hindu 
Ruler and the ideal patron of an Oriental Conference. 

Let us hope that we shall achieve something in this 
session of ours which may partake of the constructive 
genius of our Patron and which will be fittingly associated 
with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we 
think of new measures and of a constructive programme, 
and look round for guidance, we are at once reminded 
that we have no longer amongst us the two eldest of the 
Elders of our Sangha. We miss to-day Mm. Hara- 
prasad Sastri and we miss Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 
How poorer are we to-day by the loss of that monument 
of Hindu learning, that store of historical knowledge, our 
Fifth President, Dr. Haraprasad Sastri! He had, in fact, 
presided over Indology for three generations. He 
produced such pupils as the late R. D. Banerji, with 
whom a new era in research opened through his Mohen- 
jo Daro discoveries. He was a source of inspiration in 
Eastern India for nearly half a century, as Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar had been in this Western India. I had 
the privilege of his friendship for twenty years and in his 
company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in quick 
succession of stages and decades, of cults and culture- 
of various aspects of Hindu history. It is difficult to fill 
the void, but as I firmly believe that my race is alive, I 
expect the void caused by his absence will be filled up 
by Indian scholars though not in the person of one man, 
at any rate, in the aggregate. He has, in any case, left 
behind one who can be confidently expected to help in 
making up this loss—I mean Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, 
the distinguished editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
To keep up his tradition would be the most appropriate 
memorial to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar. 

The rishi—like, lovable personality of Sir Jivanji 
Jameshdji Modi we cannot help missing and more 
particularly when the Conference is meeting for the first 
time in his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu 
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are the twin pulses of that whole grain which is known 
as Aryan Civilization. In the person of Sir Jivanji the two 
were united and his personality was a constant reminder 
of that unity in the sessions of our Oriental Conference. 
That unity, I am glad to see, is being realized both here 
and in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. Poure 
Davoud, the leading Persian scholar to S'antiniketana, 
whom wc have elected as one of our Sectional Presidents. 
In India itself Dr. Taraporewala and others will, no 
doubt, .carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 
It is a good sign to see Hindu scholars like Mr. Jatindra 
Mohan Chatterji taking up the study of the Iranian 
Gathas from the Indian point of view. I must add that 
I would wish to see in this country mere Vedic scholars 
taking to the study of the Avesta and more Avestic 
scholars taking to the study of the Vedas than is actually 
the case at present. In Europe the two studies are 
hardly ever divorced from one another as is illustrated 
by Oldenberg, Geldner, Hertel, and others. 

Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to 
the foundation of modern Indian scholarship. Dr. Bhau 
Daji’s and Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s are the names which 
have always to be invoked and cited by the present and 
future scholars of this country. Only those who had 
intimate personal knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
and Dr. Buhler could realise what an influence the former 
exercised on the great contributions of the latter to the 
history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with the practical 
and the analytical mind, and Gujarat should never lose 
her leadership in epigraphy and Sanskrit in the growing 
specialization of Indian scholarship. 

The most notable and satisfactory feature of the 
present time in our field is the high level of achievement 
attained by Indian scholarship in its many-sided and 
varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a 
competent surveyor, Prof. Sylvain Levi, a member of the 
French Academy, the Second President of this Oriental 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. In a letter 
dated the 7th of November, 1933, he writes to me; 
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“Do not fail to tell the scholars assembled for the Seventh 
Oriental Conference that I shall be ever grateful 
to them for the honour that was conferred by 
them upon me at the 1922 meeting. Indian 
scholarship in India has made wonderful progress 
in the meanwhile, and the many periodicals now 
published by Indian savants in India can, almost 
all of them , compete with the best scientific 
journals published in the West .” 

This is the best brief review which can be rendered 
in the sutra style; and coming as it does from an elder 
Elder of our Sangha, I am relieved from the task of 
essaying to render it myself. When we have authority, it 
is enough to quote it. But, while quoting it, I as your 
spokesman cannot but assure our Second President and 
his colleagues in the West that we will never forget the 
debt of gratitude we owe them for having devoted their 
lives to our country and , to quote the Professor’s words 
once more, “restored to India her forgotten glory.” 

Our work has suddenly taken a new turn. Altogether 
a new orientation has come into play. Indian matters, 
recently come to light, are refusing to own geographical 
boundaries of the present or ancient India. The Indus 
script is claiming a world-wide range. It seems that we 
are on the verge of the conclusion that the script on the 
seals found at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro is closely 
allied to signs recorded from Elam, Cyprus, Crete and 
probably further. We see on the horizon a light which 
seems to have lighted the lands from the Indus up to the 
Atlantic. And if this is established, the credit of the 
discovery will be that of an Indian scholar, namely, 
Dr. Pran Nath. Two years back, this was the conclusion 
already formed by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then, Mr. Piccoli 
{Indian Antiquary , November, 1933) has pointed out the 
identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered signs 
found on ancient pottery and sepulchral remains in 
Etruria. M. Guillaume de Hevesy, in a paper published 
in the Bulletin de V Association Francaise des Amis de V 
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Orient [ Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musee Guimet ] has 
shown that 52 Indus signs occur exactly in the same form 
on tablets recovered on the Easter Island in the Pacific 
Ocean. In India itself, we have discovered a long inscrip¬ 
tion at Vikramkhol, in the district of Sambalpur, the 
plates of which have been published by Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham in the Indian Antiquary, 1933, at a great cost, 
from copies and photographs taken by the authorities of 
the Patna Museum. This record seems to show a stage 
midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is 
inevitable that our views on the origin of ancient scripts be 
radically revised* This much is certain that we have been 
brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long¬ 
standing civilization extending, at least, from India to the 
Mediterranean, traces of which have already been 
recovered from sites in North and North-Western India, 
Baluchistan, Sistan, Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. 
In India itself the terra-cottas found at Buxar and at 
Pataliputra seem to extend the area of that culture much 
eastwards. It seems premature to limit the “Indus 
Civilization” to the valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities 
of its discovery in the Western Coast line of Kathiawad 
are promised by a passage in the Mahabharata which 
mentions seals which were considered ancient and 
peculiar when the Mahabharata was compiled. The 
sands of Rajputana and certain sites in the Central 
Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. There lies 
an immense task of sorting and collating the mass of 
material recovered and of deciphering the new documents. 
This task almost ceases to be Indian as we understand it 
to-day. Without a broader area beyond the pale of 
India proper having been brought within the ambit of our 
inquiry, we cannot attain a solution. Yet, here I may 
tell you my personal conviction that the solution of race- 
origins and the identification of this ancient civilization 
will be found in the Puranas. The Puranas are amongst 
the most ancient documents on race-history, and the 
tradition and data embodied therein go back to the Flood 
and even earlier. The Flood recorded in the S>atapatha- 
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brahmana is the greatest land-mark in the pre-dynastic 
history of India. The Flood has been proved to be a 
historical fact by Dr. Woolley’s excavations. The area 
of the Flood was certainly the continuous land from 
Mesopotamia to Rajputana, and there is the common 
tradition at both ends of this area, embodied in the 
ancient literatures of the Semites and the Hindus. Our 
dynastic history in the Puranas almost begins from the 
Flood, and the Mohenjo Daro civilization is a post-Flood 
event. Here I may mention the discovery made by 
Mr. Karandikar that there is a positive statement in the 
Puranas that the Narmada valley was not affected by 
the Flood. In the Narmada valley we may therefore, 
expect to find evidence of a civilization which may vie 
with that of the Nile valley in antiquity. The Puranas 
are the richest documents on the race-movements in 
India and its adjacent West. They possess a detailed 
knowledge of the Central Asian geography which goes 
back at least to the second milennium before the Christian 
era. The task of properly interpreting Indian texts, in 
the light of our archaeological finds, requires special 
training in Assyriology and cognate subjects. It is now 
becoming clear that the history ol our own country is 
intimately connected with the history of the rest of the 
Ancient East, lying to the west of India, and that the 
truly Ancient Indian History passes beyond the control 
of the Indianist. Our Indian scholars, if they aspire to 
the glory of interpreting history from this wider stand¬ 
point, will have to acquire knowledge of the science of 
Elamite, Mesopotamian and Western Asian archaeology. 
States and Universities ought to send out and train special 
students for the task. 

Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds 
have been brought to light recently. At Mahasthan in the 
district of Bogra, North Bengal, a small tablet on a piece 
of white stone has been found. It is a secular document 
composed in the Maurya Imperial vernacular. Its letter- 
forms agree with the Sohgaura copper-plate on the one 
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hand and with the early forms of A^okan letters on the 
other. Its somewhat difficult language has found an 
able interpreter in Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar. The docu¬ 
ment, is an administrative order on famine relief, issued 
by the Council of Ministers at Pundra. In my opinion, 
it is a sister document to the Sohgaura notification which 
I have recently read at the request of Br. Bhandarkar. 
The Sohgaura tablet is a copy among several copies cast 
in a mould, thus serving the same purpose which is 
achieved to-day by printing a hand-bill. This document 
also provides against drought—( asagame-ushmagame ) 
when grain was-lent out or freely distributed to peasants. 
Both these notifications, in my opinion, refer to the pro¬ 
longed or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of 
Emperor Chandragupta Maurya. The Sohgaura order 
also issued by a Provincial Council, the Council of Oudh, 
called the Ministers of S>arvasti. These two Provincial 
Governments to the north of the Ganges were under 
Maurya Ministers as opposed to Viceroyalties where a 
prince-royal with a Council of Ministers ruled in the name 
of the Emperor, e.g. at Takshasila, Ujjain, and other 
places. We further gather an important piece of infor¬ 
mation, that the North Bengal people at the time were 
called Sam-Vangiyas, i.e., a confederated community like 
that of the Lichchavis, Sakyas and others, and were evi¬ 
dently a people allied to them, a non-Brahmanical Aryan 
community. These are the first administrative inscrip¬ 
tions embodying a governmental order that we get of the 
Maurya times. These two orders carry the Maurya 
epigraphy to nearly thTee quarters of a century before 
As'oka. On the Sohgaura plate there is a royal monogram 
devised for the name of “Chandragupta Maurya”. There 
is a chandra _ covering the top of a' cluster of three arches, 
two placed side by side and one bn the top of these two 
arches. They are a combination of the Brahmi letters l gcC 
and a double ‘/a* the whole combination giving the name 
Chandragutta. A similar combination is found on the 
coins of Agnimitra about a century and a half later. By 
the side of the monogram we have the letter ‘ mo ’ which 
ix oj. 
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is the initial of Moriya, the vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit Mautya. The same monogram is found at the 
bottom of the Kumhrar pillar at Pataliputra, dug out 
from the remains of the Maurya palace, where the word 
Moriya is written in full by the side of the same 
monogram. I have traced the same monogram 
on all the ten cast coins, found 'in the Patali¬ 
putra excavations at the Maurya level, and one coin 
found at the base of the AiSokan pillar at Sarnath, and on 
potteries supplied to soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade 
fortifications found with their swords and other remains. 
The monogram was, therefore, the Government mark or 
Rajanka in the language of the Arlhasasfra of Kautilya. 

At Yeraguddi and Kopbal, new A^oka inscriptions 
have been recovered. The Yeraguddi record establishes 
the long suspected fact that our Brahmi writing was origi¬ 
nally boustrophedonic, and probably, it is this method 
of writing which gave rise earlier to the jatapatha and the 
ghanapStha method of reciting, that is, reading the Vedas. 
In making this document quickly available to Indian 
scholars the Indian Historical Quaiialy, which now 
occupies a leading position among our research journals, 
did a good service. And similarly, that journal has been 
the first in India to give valuable information on the 
newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts. Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law who devotes his learning, time, and financial 
resources to the maintenance of this journal, deserves the 
thanks of his countrymen. 

The various activities in the field of Indology, both 
through the medium of English and vernaculars that 
are going on in different parts of India have been 
exhaustively and brilliantly reviewed by the last President, 
Dr. Hira Lai, at our Patna Session and it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. He has also noted the contribution 
of the Indian States. I would take this occasion to thank 
publicly on your behalf the State and Government of 
Gwalior for the care which they take in the preservation 
of ancient monuments in their State. Mr. Garde, the 
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Archaeological Superintendent, deserves special mention. 
Their administration in this behalf is an example to the 
rest of India. Every ancient building, both major and 
and minor, is carefully conserved, roads made for its 
approach, and the approaches to the buildings notified 
and placarded on the spot. The Government of Hyde¬ 
rabad have won the admiration of scholars and artists by 
the scrupulous care they fake of the Ajanta frescoes and 
by their admirable volumes on the Ajanta paintings and 
sculptures. The publications of the Archeological 
Department of His Exalted Highness the Nizam and of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore are always awaited 
with interest. The able officers of Mysore have edited 
and explained the interesting drama in Greek and 
Kannada, in addition to their archaeological work. Their 
volumes on castes and tribes are valuable additions to 
the ethnological literature published by different local 
Governments of British India. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of the 
Indian States monuments are suffering from a terrible 
neglect. The State of Ajaigarh has allowed a most 
important temple at Nachna to be destroyed by its subjects. 
This was a pre-Guptan or early Guptan monument the 
like of which was nowhere to be found in the whole of 
India. Historical and artistic remains are so widely scatter¬ 
ed all over India that unless the public take a dutiful 
interest in their preservation, they cannot be effectively 
protected from vandalism and natural decay. An 
Indian State is especially expected to protect its ancient 
temples and objects of art. 

The work of the Imperial Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment has bee.n great in the past arid the British Indian 
Government may look back upon it with a rightful pride. 
In recent years, however, the work of the Department 
has suffered for want of adequate financial provisions at 
the hands of the Imperial Government. Owing to financial 
difficulties, every State-undertaking has suffered, but 
the Archaeological Department seems to have been 
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outstandingly a victim. This has been due to want of 
interest at the hands of public men and politicians. The 
Department has found no advocate for its help. This 
is, indeed, a deplorable fact. The work of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department should be a matter of keen interest 
of the cultured members of the Imperial Assembly. 
They should note that not a single pre-Buddha site of 
importance has yet been excavated in India. The 
interest of the late Director-General of Archaeology 
centred round post-Alexander sites, and it was by a 
mere chance that Mr. R. D. Banerji lighted upon Mohen- 
jo Daro and by his genius realised its significance. 
History in India does not begin with Alexander, and the 
sites which are well-known and arc lying in numbers, 
crying for the spade, remain untouched. Add to this a 
number of new sites along the fringe of the Khirthar 
range, in the Ravi valley, in the ancient Sarasvati-Ghaggar 
basin, etc., which have been recently traced. It will be 
a great pity if the present apathy and neglect continue. 
If steps are not taken to direct our energies to this vast 
and virgin soil, the result will be that expeditions from 
foreign countries will possess the fields and crowd us out. 
We must remember that no inscription in Brahmi has 
yet been found of a period before the death of the 
Buddha. This is for the simple reason that no truly 
ancient Hindu site has so far been excavated, with the 
consequential result that what is mediaeval in the eyes of 
the Hindu historians is being treated as the beginning of 
Indian history. In the eyes of the Hindu historian, ancient 
history ends with the Mahabharata War, at about 1400 
B. C., while the spade knows nothing apart from Mohen- 
jo Daro, anterior to 500 B. C. In this connection, I might 
appeal to private societies, like the Historical Society of 
Allahabad, to undertake the excavation work which the 
law now permits. If they dig at KausambI, I am confi¬ 
dent that pre-Buddhan remains and documents will be 
discovered. The dynasty of the Bharatas, after giving up 
Hastinapura, came and settled at Kausiambi. Personally, 
I have not the least doubt, if proper operations are 
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conducted and the tight sites selected we shall get at the 
remains of the family of Satanika and Sahasranika. 

We cannot shut our eyes to what the academic 
institutions in Europe and America are doing to fit out 
costly expeditions of exploration in distant lands. The 
other day we read of a proposed Italian expedition to 
Nepal. Are our Universities and other insituiions merely 
to sit and look on while others win undying glory in 
fields which legally belong to us ? 

What private effort can do in one field is well 
illustrated by the Museum of the Allahabad Municipality, 
equipped in less than three years. You have there 
sculptures and remains from the Asokan time down to 
the eleventh century A. D., almost every period being 
represented. You have two unique inscriptions there— 
one being on copper in inlaid gold letters. A single 
individual, Mr. Vyas, the Executive Officer of the 
Municipality, has built up this Museum in a spare building 
of the Municipality—without spending any significant 
funds. If every Municipality did the same, what a 
treasure we should gather with but little effort. Such 
Museums should be objects of local civic pride, and 
collectively a national wealth. The Allahabad Municipal 
authorities have similarly gathered a number of ancient 
coins through their peons and employees and a 
number of paintings as free gifts from the citizens. I 
mention this in detail for guidance in founding such 
priceless civic institutions—priceless both in the sense of 
being costless, and priceless in the sense of being 
immeasurable in value. 

The educative value of museums needs not to be told 
to the modern world. It is self-evident. And when we 
hear that the State of Kashmir has made a retrenchment 
by abolishing its Museum; we have to draw the attention 
of the Darbar that the institution should be resuscitated. 
No State in the Twentieth Century can afford to be without 
a museum, when even a municipality realizes the necessity 
and utility of such institutions. 
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With deep regret we have to note that from this month 
the Indian Antiquary will cease to exist. This was the 
most powerful journal in the field of research in India. 
For sixty-two years it has served the cause of Indian 
history in its widest significance and is a record of wisdom 
and patience. A succession of brilliant writers has filled 
its pages, and its volumes are referred to and will be 
referred to almost on every page of any standard text¬ 
book on Indian history. Bands of English scholars 
carried on the Journal for four generations, and every 
Indian, proud of his past, will turn its pages in admiration 
and gratitude to the founders and the successive editors 
of the Journal. Mr. C, E. A. W. Oldham, its last editor 
for some years, after his retirement from a brilliant career 
in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and Orissa, devoted 
his whole time to the Aniiquaty and bore the entire 
expenses of its publication in its last stage. Even the last 
volume is full of matters of such abiding value as to cause 
our grief at its end to be more poignant. A journal to 
which Buhler, Burgess, Bhagwanlal, Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Richard Temple gave 
their best, should not have been allowed to die. 

Another matter of regret is the early retirement of 
Dr. Ilirananda Sastri from the post of Epigraphist to the 
Government of India and from the editorship of the 
Epigrapliia Indica. To quote an English scholar:—“ The 
retirement of that learned and reliable scholar will mean a 
great loss to the Archaeological Department .” The care and 
caution which he displayed throughout his career in the 
Archaeological Department will stand as a credit to 
Indian scholarship. At excavation, e. g., at Kasia, Sankisa, 
Nalanda etc., and at deciphering inscriptions, at editing 
Sanskrit texts and at interpreting art, he displayed an 
equal thoroughness. His monograph on Nalanda seals 
and inscriptions will be awaited with eagerness. Therein 
he has made corrections to Gupta genealogy and set at 
rest several problems of importance including the 
existence of the association janapada. His Guide to 
Elephanta is a piece in line with the Guides to Taksha&la 
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and Sanchi by Sir John Marshall. Let us wish him a long 
and useful career in the service of the various branches of 
his learning. One by one, we regret, the old batch of Sir 
John. Marshall is leaving the Imperial Archaeological 
Department, making it for the time-being at least, visibly 
weaker. I am, however, sure that Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Salmi, our present Director-General, will maintain 
the high standard of efficiency for which his Department 
has been so far noted. In this connection I might quote 
here the opinion of an Indian scholar of great standing 
which may prove of considerable practical value. ‘The 
Department should change its policy and enlist extra- 
departmental co-operation, and this they can do without 
loss of efficiency or dignity.’ I also think that by a 
policy of exclusiveness, the Department loses much 
needful assistance. Publication, for instance, of important 
documents, will not be delayed as it is delayed at 
present, if a more liberal policy is followed. 

Outside the official world, we have to notice the 
striking work of Mr. Durga Prasad of Benares on the 
Punch-marked Coins, the most ancient coinage of Hindu 
India. In a private booklet he has offered a wealth of 
thoughtfully digested material and an important addition 
to our knowledge on the subject. For nearly a century 
the punch-marked coins had baffled all attempts at a 
chronological arrangement. The only guide we have 
had was the rough calculation possible on the basis of 
wear and tear of those coins. But Mr. Durga Prasad is 
the first authority to dispel darkness and show us light, by 
finding a clear chronological line through his identification 
of the Maurya coinage, the provenance of which extends 
from Afghanistan to the Deccan. .These have a definite 
and exclusive, class of symbols methodically employed. 
From this class, one sub-division which is again suffici¬ 
ently marked off in individuality, he found on an analysis, 
to agree exactly with the constituents of the alloy prescribed 
in Kautalya’s Artha^astra for the royal Karshapanas of 
silver. This is the Class B on his plates. He concludes 
from their wide distribution from the North-West Frontier 
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up to the Deccan and the analysis that these are imperial 
coins of the early Mauryas. That conclusion I have now 
verified. The monogram on the Sohgaura plate and the 
Kumhrar Maurya stone pillar giving the name Chandra- 
gupta Maurya or Chandtagutta Motiya, are invariably 
found on his Class B coins. They are further verified by 
the cast coins found at the base of the' Ailoka pillar at 
Sarnath and at Pataliputra wherein the royal standard and 
a figure of the elephant facing it also appear. The sym¬ 
bol of the standard by the side of an elephant seems to 
mean that the royal mark on the standard was the 
elephant, which is a prominent sign on A^okan monu¬ 
ments. Here we should recall to our mind the story 
found in Greek writers that Chandragupta was placed by 
an elephant upon its back and also that he was licked by 
a lion. We have uptil now discarded the Greek stories 
as being legendary. But with the identification of the 
monogram of Chandragupta we recognize at once that 
these were stories which obtained currency at Taksha&la 
on account of Chandragupta’s Takshasila issues of his 
K-irshapanas. The king’s monogram on these coins is 
placed on the back of the elephant and the monogram 
faces a lion with an open mouth and a protruding tongue. 
The origin of the story is the coinage, just as the origin of 
the Muhammadan story about Alexander’s having a horn 
originated from his head-gear on his coins. It is also now 
possible to distinguish the coin of A^oka and his mono¬ 
gram —a subject which I shall reserve for the Numis¬ 
matic Society. There is a tree on the B series coins of 
Mr. Durga Prasad and on the coins found in the Patali¬ 
putra excavations and at Sarnath. This is obviously a 
representation ot the patali tree denoting the name of the 
Capital, Pataliputra. 

It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that 
our countrymen outside the official circle of archaeologists 
and specialists are adding every day to the sum of our 
knowledge by their individual efforts. The recent A^okan 
edicts have been brought to light by Mr. A. Ghose, 
Engineer, and the site of the Buddha’s hermitage in the 
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Rajgir hills has been identified by Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri, 
I. C. S., who has also done some useful excavations at his 
own cost, near Rajgir. Mr. N. C. Mehta, one of our 
sectional Presidents, and Mr. O. C. Ganguly have been 
constantly employing their leisure to Indian Art with 
substantial results to their credit and to the credit of their 
subject. Rai Krishna Das of Benares has privately gather¬ 
ed and made over a valuable Museum of Indian Art to 
the KaslI Nagarl-Pracharini Sabha. This class of workers 
are entitled to our grateful recognition. In this con¬ 
nection* I may bring to your notice the devcted interest 
of a friend of mine which has resulted in one of the most 
remarkable artistic finds of the Maurya or pre-Maurya 
period. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan, 
one of the Vice-Patrons of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, has got his house in the Patna Qila area, where 
the most beautiful sculpture with Maurya polish at its best 
was discovered, namely, the Didarganj female figure, 
lifesize. From that very area Mr. Jalan has found a 
group of two gold figures in a half-round repousse relief, 
evidently a miniature copy of stone images. They are 
exactly in the same style as the Patna S'aisJunaga and the 
Didarganj statues. They represent clearly Siva and Parvati, 
for the male figure bears a serpent on the chest, very 
artistically done and the moon below the hair-knot. We 
have here the oldest Hindu plastic representation of Hara- 
Gauri yet discovered in the country. The reliance on 
volume in art which we trace in the Parkham, Besnagar, 
and Patna statues and which disappears under Asioka, is 
the visible feature in the male figure in this gold group, 
while the female is as delicate as the Didarganj image, 
executed with exquisite feeling. In my opinion the gold 
plaque and the Didarganj image are old remnants of the 
Nanda Palace’called Su-Gangeya. Mr. Jalan has collect¬ 
ed many rare things in his private collection, including 
the only known gold coin of Ya^odharman. SvamI 
Jnanananda and Mr. Lochanaprasad Pandeya, two private 
individuals, have discovered and brought to our notice the 
Vikramkhol inscription, and earned our gratitude, 
x o.i. 
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A great stride has been made in the last two years 
in the philology of our post-Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. 
Hiralal brought to light a class of Jaina literature dated 
from 900 A. D. onwards. These texts found at Karanja 
have now been carefully edited by the Jain community 
and scholars in the Karanja Series. They throw unex¬ 
pected light on the development of Western Hindi. 
But still more powerful light has been thrown by the 
labours of Mahapandita Rahula Sankrtyayana, an Indian 
Buddhist monk of the Ceylonese school. Bhadanta San- 
krtySyana has recovered a complete personal history of a 
series of Siddhas who flourished and wrote in Magadha. 
His paper on this history has been translated into French 
and is being published in the Journal Asiatique. From 
this recovery of personal biographies of these writers we 
can now fix with certainty the chronological sequence 
of the Siddha authors. Now these authors have left 
examples of their vernacular poems which were also 
translated into Sanskrit about 1C00 A D. and which were 
also translated into Tibetan. Their original poems range 
from about 750 to 900 A. D. Some of these authors, 
or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit. 
They were great exponents of a particular cult of philo¬ 
sophy, and to popularise their views and teachings, they 
composed in their own mother-tongue, the vernacular of 
the time. Some of these pieces have been recovered and 
published by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri. Now according to the positive history recovered 
by Rev. Sankrityayana, these compositions were all 
made at Nalanda or Vikramasfila, places in Bihar, and by 
natives of Bihar, men born and bred there. From a 
comparison of their language with modern Magadhi, the 
vernacular current in the district of Patna and Gaya, that 
is, the modern representative of ancient Magadhi, and 
with Old Hindi of the Eastern variety, the language of 
the Siddhas turns out to be the oldest Eastern Hindi, 
going back to 750 A. D. We have thus the good for¬ 
tune of having specimens of Old Hindi in its Eastern 
branch going back to 750 A. D. and in its Western 
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branch going back to 900 A. D. The Eastern speci¬ 
mens are mostly free from Prakritisms, while the 
conjunct letters and doubled consonants still persist in 
the Karan ja Texts, and they lean back to Prakritism. 

Bhadanta Sankrityayana has rendered and restored 
into Sanskrit the Vijnaptimdtrata-siddhi , a text which had 
been lost to the country for centuries and which is the 
basis of Sankara’s system. We are glad to have him in 
our midst in our Conference as one of our Sectional 
Presidents. 

On philosophic literature our wealth is rapidly 
increasing. The Brahmasiddhi of Mandana Mislra, contem¬ 
porary of Sankara, is under publication by Mm. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, and in the meantime Mandana’s Vibhrama - 
viveka has been brought out by Mr. T. V. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar under the guidance of that learned Mahamaho- 
padhyaya. On the pre-Sankara period in addition to 
the Vijnaptimdtratd (J. B O. R. S.) we have now before us 
the important work Tattvasangraha by Santaraksita, 
a Buddhist author who flourished just before Sankara, 
In his Tattvasangraha, in 19,000 Slokas, he gives us the 
different philosophic theories prevailing in his time, and 
we come to know of a number of authors who had been 
lost to us. This book had been considered as lost, and 
was known only from its Tibetan translation. This is one 
of the several outstanding publications of the Gaekivad’s 
Oriental Series, which has also given us a class of 
literature on Tantric Buddhism, so far neglected. 

In our ethnological research I would like to draw 
your attention to Mr. Hutton’s view in the newly 
published Census Report that the distribution of 
the brachycephals of the Eurasiatic Alpine type 
corresponds fairly well with that of the speakers of 
the ‘Outer Band’ Indo-Aryan vernaculars—a point worth 
consideration both by Indian philologists and ethno¬ 
logists. I would also draw your attention to the high 
excellence of the Baroda Census Report by Mr. Satya- 
vrata Mukherjea, which, as a high authority in British 
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India told me, is difficult to compete with. Rai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy, one of our Sectional Presidents, 
has kept up his intensive and detailed study of the 
aboriginal tribes of Bihar and Orissa. 

The field of Indian research for the known historical 
times too is extended beyond the limits of the present- 
. day India by our having realised the fact that Indian 
history embraces within its fold the Hindu colonies in 
Indo-China, Cambodia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, 
etc., to the East, and Central Asia to the North. The 
movement started by my friend and pupil Dr. Kalidas 
Nag in this country through his Greater India Society, 
is primarily responsible for impressing upon Indian 
scholars the importance of Insulindia and Further India. 
It has been my good fortune to receive inspiration from 
my own ex-pupil in leading me to identify references to 
the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, 
the Puranas, the Manjustrimulakalpa, and the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta on the Allahabad pillar, which I have 
placed before the scholarly world through some recent 
publications. In our literature the word Bliamtavarsha 
stands for Greater India as opposed to Kumar!, and 
Manava-Dvipa for India proper. Bharatavarsha includes 
Insulindia and Further India to the South-East and up 
to the Pamirs and Herat in the North. Fortunately for 
us, the material on Indo-China, Cambodia, and Siam 
has been worked up and made ready for us by l’ecole 
Francaise d’ Extreme Orient; and that on Insulindia by 
the Dutch Government and the Dutch Scholars. This 
is a labour of love to science and search for truth, extend¬ 
ing over a period of some thirty years. The results of 
the work of the French and Dutch scholars on the history 
of this part of the Extreme Orient are as important and 
marked with as much thoroughness as the work of the 
Indologists for India proper. We owe a debt of gratitude 
to our French and Dutch colleagues for their patient 
and laborious contribution which is an indirect contribu¬ 
tion to India itself. Our knowledge of the expanse of 
Indian culture in Central Asia is being widened by the 
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various European and American scientific expeditions, 
e g., the American Central Asian Expedition in Mongolia 
and North-West China, the Sven Hedin (Joint) 
Expedition in Central Asia, the work of von le Coq and 
Grut'iwedel in the Turfan Depression and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, and last but not least, the explorations which 
have been done and are being done by our own 
indefatigable scholar Sir Aurel Stein. Even a side-light 
has been thrown on our own history from such an 
unexpected quarter as the Paikuli Sassanian Inscription 

of 293 A. D., thanks to the researches of Dr. Herzfeld. 

% 

On our own programme of work in India itself, I 
should like to suggest the preparation of a critical text of 
the Ramayana on the lines of the edition of the Maha— 
bharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Sukthankar. 
The first volume of this critical edition of the Great Epic 
of India, embodying the whole of the Adiparvan has been 
just sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute of Poona for presentation to the Conference. 
The achievement eminently fulfils the expectations form¬ 
ed and the world-wide interest aroused by the under¬ 
taking. As to the Ramayana Dr. Harichand Sastri has 
recently established at the Oxford Session of the Oriental 
Congress that the Ramayana has four families of recen¬ 
sions in the manuscripts, namely, the Bengali, Southern 
or Devanagari, Kashmiri and Eastern. A distinctive 
recension is found in a class of Mithila, Nepal and Oudh 
manuscripts which may be termed the Eastern recension. 
An old manuscript of this family which is in the posses¬ 
sion of the Raja-Guru Pandit Hemaraja of Nepal, is 
dated Samvat 1076 (=1019 A. D. ). Curiously enough the 
Kashmiri text agrees more with the Eastern text than 
with the other two. It becomes now incumbent upon us 
to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the 
material to be gathered from the four families of manus¬ 
cripts. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are our 
most valuable treasures and no amount of attention 
bestowed on them can be too much. . We stand in 
danger of losing old manuscripts and texts. The matter, 
therefore, needs an early attention. 
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I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of 
national importance. An Indian State is the best place 
for emphasizing the necessity of keeping alive the old 
system of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European 
scholars from the Chair of the Oriental Conference and 
from other platforms have expressed the greatest concern 
at the decay of that system. In the passage of centuries, 
nay of millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning 
persisted and survived in this country. There were 
giants in the Sanskrit College at Benares when I was at 
school and there was Pandit Gattulalji in Western India of 
whom I heard as a boy. They were representatives of the 
old learning and they were products and representatives 
of the old system. But at present, there is a visible 
decay. This decay is mostly due to lack of demand and 
patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sanskrit 
is taught through the English medium, do not produce the 
type of scholars who can hand down the true Sanskrit 
learning. The British Indian Government is doing a good 
deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. 
Other agencies as well must come to the rescue. And 
there can be no better agency than Hindu Slates. There 
are various means open to a Hindu State which are not 
available to a purely secular administration like that of 
British India, to encourage and patronize Pandits and 
Sastris trained in the traditional method. These Pandits 
and Sastris have been and will remain the custodians 
of that national culture which has given Indian 
civilization such a phenomenal longevity. We cannot 
afford to neglect them. It is a fashionable charge to say 
that the old method lacks the critical faculty. The charge 
comes from an unfamiliarity with the method. When we 
make the charge we forget that the essential curriculum 
of the old mcthod-vyakarana and dar^anas as learnt by 
us in a traditional system—is nothing but analysis and 
criticism from beginning to end. There is no method 
that can make the mind so logical as the old Hindu sys¬ 
tem and there is no method of composition which can 
so well train a man to express himself in the least possi- 
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ble words as the Sanskrit system. It is a matter of regret 
that such a day should have arrived when we should feel 
the necessity of being reminded of these matters. The.re 
lies a heavy duty on the present generation to transmit 
and hand down to the future that tradition which pro¬ 
duced in the recent past a Madhusudana Sarasvati in the 
Moghul time and a Dayananda Sarasvati in the British 
time. The method may be improved, its vision widened, 
its defects removed, but it is not to be abandoned as use¬ 
less and obsolete. Every classical system has its own 
value. It has to be preserved though the technique may 
have to be revised from time to time. 

Within the last few years the attention of Indian 
historians has been drawn towards composing text-books 
on individual provinces or dynasties. This scheme affords 
scope for intensive studies, and our notions become more 
definite. Several such manuals are already in the fore— 
namely, the volumes on Rajputana by MahamahopS- 
dhyaya Gaurisankara Hirachand Ojha, one of our Sec¬ 
tional Presidents, the volumes on Orissa and on Bengal 
by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, the volumes by Dr. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar on Tamil India, the Kadamba- 
Kula by Mr. Moares, the History of the Rashtrakutas by 
Dr. Altekar—who leaves out no aspect of life from his 
survey, and the volumes on Vijayanagara by the Rev. 
Father Heras, who has created around him a virtual school 
of historians for such studies. Yet, the main task of writing 
a general and cultural, synthetic history of India of Hindu 
period has remained unexecuted. As our last President 
Dr. Hira Lai said in his Presidential Address—“ There is 
* * * * a great desideratum which is now keenly felt ”, 

that is, the absence of a general history “ written from an 
Indian point of view .” That every country should write 
its own history is a settled principle. We have reached a 
stage where spade-workers have gathered and stacked 
huge building material. Without architects and builders 
they are being neglected. The labour spent on them has 
to become productive. The text-book of Dr. Vincent 
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Smith has, in many portions, become obsolete. That 
text-book and similarly the one by Prof. Rapson failed 
to satisfy our wants. In these volumes, Ancient Indian 
history does not go back beyond 600 B. C., while Indian 
history, according to Indian historians of the past, stops 
being ancient at about 1400 B. C. From Pariksita to 
. Maha-Nanda (about 400 B. C. ) was their Classical 
Period, and from Maha-Nanda onwards their Modern or 
Imperial Period. When they talked of Ancient India 
they spoke like this :— 

Sanjaya to Yudhisthira :— 
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I say, now, O Bharata, I am going to tell you the 
history of your Land Bharata—the land where Indra was 
worshipped—the land dear to Manu Vaivasvata, the land 
dear to the first sovereign Prthu, the land of Iksvaku, 
the land of Mandhatr and Nahusa, the country of 
Mucukunda, and Sibi the Ausiinara, of Rsabha, Aila and 
Nrga, of Ku&ka and Gadhi, of Somaka, and Dilipa— 
India of theirs and dear unto them. 

There is thus a fundamental difference between the 
Indian*point of view and that of others. To begin Indian 
history at 600 B. C. is to present a headless body. 
Imagine an ancient history of Egypt which begins with 
the Ptolemies and leaves out the Pharaohs ! According 
to Indian historians, they have recorded fully the Dynasty 
of Manu: 

W m I 

In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes in the 
Indus valley, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to 
reconstruct our ancient chronology to see where the 
preceding civilization ends and our own begins. We are 
extremely fortunate in having a written record of our own. 

The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen 
Mr. C. V. Vaidya, whom I have consulted, are unanimous 
that an Indian history by Indians should be undertaken. 
The only difficulty which they feel is over the question 
of finances. Personally, what I demand of you and 
what I aspire to secure is your desire, interest and 
approval. The finances I hope to secure without troubl¬ 
ing you as an institution. If England can find money 
for an Indian history, India should and will readily find 
money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text of Manju^ri- 
mulakalpa, made available by the Government of Travan- 
core, and thanks to the labours of Bhadanta Sankrtyayana 
in correcting its text from the Tibetan translation thereof, 
we have, in my opinion, no gaps left any more in our 
historical period down to the rise of the Pala Emperors 
(c. 750 A. D.). Time is in every Way ripe for the anus- 

thana. At this moment we have present amongst us a 
xi o.i. 
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group of workers who have 30 to 25 years’ intensive 
research-work behind them. Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 
Rai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Dr. Hirananda Jsastri, Dr. Belvalkar, Dr. Coomarswamy, 
Mm. G. H. Ojha, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda and 
others compose a group of elders whose services we 
must exploit, they being yet fortunately in the field of 
action. There is a brilliant group of younger men like 
Dr. Taraporewala, Dr. Sukhthankar, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Kane, Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya, Dr. Altekar, Mr. N. Majumdar, Dr. H. C. 
Ray Chaudhury, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, Dr. Kalidas Nag. Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, Mr. Jaychandra Vidyalankara and 
others, who would be, I am sure, of assistance to the 
elder workers. Mr. Jaychandra Vidyalankara has 
already by himself attempted a comprehensive history 
in Hindi, and Drs. Majumdar and Ray Chaudhury and 
others have already tackled various periods and points 
in detail. 

I thought that this would be the most opportune 
moment and place to press the cause of an Indian history 
by- Indians on you to-day in the presence of His 
Highness the Gaekwad, who is one of the makers of 
modern India and who is in his person the sovereign of 
the two sister communities of ancient times—Parsi and 
Hindu. He is the ruler of Dvaraka. And to Dvaraka we 
have always looked for jnana. For the realization of the 
jnana of our past, we may to-day put our heads together 
under the august and inspiring presence of Maharaja 
Srimanta Sayaji Rao of Dvaraka. 

In calling upon you to begin your deliberations, may 
I now invoke the Deity of our common go/ra, Goddess 
Sarasvati, the presiding goddess of the family of our 
First President and the gotra adopted for us by our 
subsequent Presidents : 

qig qf ftqreqHi ! 
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6-45 P. M. The President of the Conference then moved 
the following condolence resolution from the Chair which was 
carried unanimously, fhe whole assembly standing up. The 
resolution was as follows :— 

THE CONFERENCE MOURNS THE LOSS OF SIR 
JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI AND MAIIAMAHOPADHYA- 
YA HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, EX-PRESIDENTS OF 
THIS CONFERENCE WHO WERE PILLARS OF 
INDIAN LEARNING AND SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 
TO INDIAN SCHOLARSHIP FOR THREE GENERA¬ 
TIONS AND AS MEN REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN 
CULTURE AND HIGH CHARACTER. 

6-50 P. M. Professor Dr. A. C. Woolner, Vice Chan¬ 
cellor of the Punjab University while proposing a vote of 
thanks to His Highness the Patron said that he felt both 
pleased and honoured at the opportunity given to him to 
propose a vote of thanks to His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwad. He felt that in doing so he was only voicing the 
sentiments of all those present at the Conference. He said that 
every one of the delegates was grateful not only for the won¬ 
derful hospitality offered to him by a most learned and highly 
intellectual ruler like His Highness, but also for the opportu¬ 
nities afforded of visiting the cultural institutions of the State 
which had made Baroda the home of culture and education. He 
further said that the opening of the Conference by His High¬ 
ness, known throughout the length and breadth of the country 
as a patron of education, had been very appropriate, because 
he felt that under his royal guidance the Conference was sure 
to gain in strength and vitality. He added that the reforms 
he had introduced in his State in matters educational, social 
and administrative had made his fame spread all over India 
and his name to-day has become a household-word in India. 
He reminded the assembly that the whole of India appre¬ 
ciated the efforts of His Highness in introducing reforms for 
the benefit of his people. Dr. Woolner concluded by saying 
that he was able only to touch a few salient points of the 
many sided activities of His Highness, and that whatever 
he could say in praise of the remarkable achievement of His 
Highness would fall far short of what he really deserved. 
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Professor Agha Pour-e-Davoud who was sent to India 
for researches in Iranian culture by His Majesty the Shfth 
of Persia, while seconding the resolution 6aid that the entbu’ 
siasm of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad in the pursuit 
of knowledge and in the field of culture was well known to all 
of them. Since the Seventh Session of the Conference was 
opened by the auspicious hands of His Highness there was no 
doubt that the Conference would prove a great success. 
He pointed out that the Conference was meeting at Baroda for 
the seventh time and the number seven was sacred, for it had 
been associated with the seven Adityas in India and seven 
Ayesa spcnta in Iran who were reputed to be the protectors 
of all beings. He maintained that in the sacred land of 
India, the Seventh Session of the Conference held under the 
patronage of His Highness and opened by him would afford 
invaluable opportunities for higher studies, and this made 
him realise the sanctity of the number seven all the more. He 
felt very pleased at the opportunity given to him to thank 
one of the most erudite rulers of Aryan India, the sister of 
Iran, from where he came. He wished His Highness health, 
happiness and long life and invoked the blessings of Brahma 
and Ahura Mazda on the Royal couple for their happiness 
and prosperity. 

Reverend Father H. Heras of the Indian Historical 
Institute, Bombay in supporting the resolution thanked His 
Highness in rescuing his countrymen from the darkness of 
ignorance and for the reforms he had introduced for the 
betterment of the present society, and incidentally referred 
to his great love of culture and his unceasing efforts in 
promoting it. 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad while thanking the 
assembly for their good wishes made the following speech:— 

“I do not wish to take much of your valuable time by 
making a lengthy speech on this occasion. But I should like 
to express my gratitude for the high encomiums of praise you 
have bestowed on my efforts at reforms and for your good > 
will and appreciation. It gives me great satisfaction to-day 
to see here assembled such a great number of well-known 
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and learned scholars and I feel that I have received an ample 
return for all my efforts at the revival of Sanskrit learning 
and research. But I must confess that in this respect also .1 
have done nothing more than what I consider to be my duty. 
By praising my efforts I am conscious you are giving expres¬ 
sion to your feeling of love and good will. In Baroda, I know 
the materials with which I have to work are insufficient and 
my powers are also limited. 1 know also the great difficul¬ 
ties that beset a ruler in understanding the condition of 
modern society and to initiate adequate reforms. I am not 
personally a* great student of philosophy or learned in research. 
But I can declare without fear of contradiction that I have 
great respect for oriental learning and culture and whatever 
efforts I have made for their revival are a token of my love 
for these studies and I am doing this in a spirit of service 
being actuated by the high regard I have for oriental 
scholarship. 

For this reason I have started the Gaekwad’s Orienlal 
Series, and through this are published works on various sub¬ 
jects such as ancient religion, philosophy and sciences. It is 
one of my special desires that this kind of useful and cultural 
knowledge should be made available to all. To this end 
I am making all possible endeavour. I consider myself 
fortunate that I have been able to obtain the necessary 
co-operation of scholars in all literary undertakings. And when 
great scholars like you appreciate my efforts I feel that my 
labours have been amply rewarded. 

Now I am rapidly advancing in age and perhaps I am 
older than many amongst you. You can believe me when 
I say that I have full sympathy for all the reasons and con¬ 
clusions ably set forth by the learned President in his speech, 
I do not feel competent to criticise the contents of his speech, 
nor do I wish to say anything which may strike a note of 
discord; I will only say that his address is very learned, 
thoughtful and worthy of deep study. I am confident that 
it will afford materials for study and thinking not only for 
those who take an active interest in oriental research but also 
for average men. I can assure you both on my behalf, as 
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well as on behalf of all present here, that we all share in the 
great hopes and aspirations voiced by the learned President 
of the Conference. 

I wish all success to the future plans and objects of the 
Conference, and once again thank you for the great honour 
you have done me in asking me to open the Conference, and 
for the kind expressions of your love and' good will. ” 

7-25 P. M ;—The President then read messages of 
sympathy and gcod wishes for the success of the Conference 
sent by the Home Secretary to the Government of H. E. H. 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, Sir Akbar Hydari, and referred to 
those received from the following institutions in the different 
parts of the world. 1 

Institute of Indian Civilization, Paris. 

Institute de France, Paris. 

University of Lyon, Lyon. 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Historical Society, London. 

University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh. 

Leiden University, Leiden. 

University of Uppasala, Norway. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

University of Melbourne, Australia. 

Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. 

Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

The President of the Central Committee for Reception then 
garlanded Their Highnesses and the President. A flash-light 
photograph of the Assembly was then taken. At the close of 
this meeting when Their Highnesses rose from their seats all 
those present stood up and remained standing, until Their 
Highnesses had left the Hall. 

The meeting was then adjourned for half an hour to 
enable the seats to be rearranged for setting up the screen for 
the Lantern Lecture on Mohenjo Daro. 

1. The message sent by the Dhyan-Bodh Universal movement on 

behalf of the Chinese Buddhist society came to hand at a later date. 
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Lantern Lecture Series. 

8- 30 P. M. —Sir V, T. Krishnamachari, the Minister, 
formally opened the Lantern Lecture Series which at the 
express desire of His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was a 
special feature of the Seventh Session. Rai Bahadur Daya 
Ram Sahni, Director-General of Archaeology in India delivered 
the first lantern lecture on the Indus Valley Civilization 
illustrating it with excellent photographs of the excavations and 
important finds and seals written in the unknown script. 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was present at the 
lecture. 

Indian Musical Entertainments. 

9- 30 F. M. —Gifted artists from Baroda entertained the 
delegates and members of the Conference and other guests 
with an after dinner variety programme consisting of solo 
music, sitar solo and Indian Concert. The special feature of 
the entertainment was the presentation of Gujarat folk-dances 
in two Garbas in which girl students from the Maharani 
Chimnabai Mahila Pathashala and the Training College for 
Women took part. 

Thursday , the 28tli December 1933. 

Pandita Parishad. 

8-30 A. M. —The Pandit Parishad met at the Tarakeshvara 
Temple in which many Pandits from Poona, Jamnagar, 
Indore, Devas, Wai, Petlad, Pattan, etc. took part. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Harishankar Shastri of 
Jamnagar was unanimously elected President of the Parishad 
and he conducted the business of the meeting. Papers written in 
Sanskrit on various branches of Sanskrit culture were read and 
discussed. All the speeches and discussions were in Sanskrit 
and the audience included many prominent delegates and 
State officials. The Parishad adjourned at 10-0 A. M. 

Sectional Meetings. 

11-0 A. M. to 2-0 P. M. Sectional business such as the 
reading of Presidential addresses and of papers concerning 
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the undermentioned Sections Was conducted in different 
rooms of the Baroda College :— 

1. Archaeology. 

2. Vedic Sanskrit. 

3. Anthropology. 

4. Philosophy. 

5. History. 

6. Fine Arts. 

7. Philology. 

8. Urdu. 

9. Avesta-Iranian. 

10. Gujarati. 

Many of the Sections could not conclude their business 
on the first day, and this was continued on the following day. 
Their Highnesses evinced keen interest in the business 
of the sectional meetings and attended the Archaeology, 
Vedic-Sanskrit and Fine Arts Sections and took part in the 
discussions that followed the presidential addresses and 
papers that were read before them. 

2-0 P. M. —Light refreshments were served on behalf of 
the Reception Committee in the Shamiana on the College 
grounds, 

Visit to the Exhibition. 

2- 30 P. M. —The delegates visited the Exhibition specially 
organised for the Conference in the Baroda Museum and 
Picture Gallery. The Director General of Archaeology of 
India had specially brought with him some of the valuable 
finds of Mohenjo Daro and the visitors were immensely 
interested in these exhibits. There were other interesting 
exhibits from the Oriental Institute, Baroda, and the Jain Jnana 
Mandir, along with several Chinese paintings on Buddhistic 
subjects. 

3- 30 P. M. —Dr. Arnold A. Bake of the Royal Dutch 
Academy delivered a very interesting lecture on the Music of 
Samaveda with demonstrations from gramophone records' 
which he had himself prepared at various places in 
India directly from the songs of the S2mavedi priests. 
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His Highness tine Maharaja Saheb was present at this lecture. 
The substance of the lecture is printed in the Sanskrit-Vedic 
Section. 

Arena Sports. 

4-30 P.M .—The delegates were taken to the Arena Sports 
which were specially organised for the occasion. Wrestling 
bouts, bull and elephant fights, and the mimicry of parrots 
and elephants were a source of great amusement to the 
delegates. Afternoon tea was served in the visitors’ galleries 
at Bhadra. 

7-0 P.M.— Mr. N. C. Mehta, I.C.S., President of the Fine- 
Arts Section delivered a lantern lecture on “Provincial Schools 
of Indian Painting" which was profusely illustrated with slides 
and illustrations from books. His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
was present at the meeting. This lecture was the second of 
the Series of Lantern Lectures specially organised for the 
Seventh Session. The substance of the lecture is printed in the 
Fine-Arts Section. Towards the conclusion of the lecture 
Dr. M. H. Krishna showed some excellent slides on the 
Architectural remains of Mysore. 

The third lecture of the Series, on the Antiquities of 
Gujarat, was delivered simultaneously by Mr. V. R. Talvalkar 
in another room of the Baroda College. 

Mushaira. 

9-15 P.M .—There was a Mushaira in the Baroda 
College Hall in which famous poets from outside Baroda and 
prominent local poets took part.. The gathering was large 
and the Mushaira attracted great popular interest. Moulvi 
Syed Nawab Ali, Prof. Fida Ali Khan and Moulvi Abdul Haq 
acted as Judges and awarded a medal to each of the three 
outstanding compositions. The recipients of the prizes are:— 

1. Seemab Akbarabadi. 

2. Mahmud Hasan Afsar. 

3. Muzaffar Ali ‘Asar’ Saleri. 

The Mushaira terminated at 1 o’clock at niglit. 
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The poems reproduced below from Seemab Akbarabadi 
were highly appreciated by the audience. 
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Fuday, the 29lh December 1933. 

Pandita Parishad. 

8-0 A.M. —The adjourned meeting of the Pandita 
Parishad was held at the Tarakeshvara Temple when the 
reading and discussion of papers were continued. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, the President of the Parishad was 
garlanded by the Local Secretary and a Photograph of the 
Assembly was taken. 

8-30 A,M. —Many delegates visited the Vitthala Krida 
Bhavana, a physical culture institution, to witness the sports 
organised by Prof. Manikrao, and evinced great interest in the 
success achieved by the institution. 

10- 45 A.M. —A group photograph of the delegates and 
members was taken at the Baroda Coliege. 

Sectional Meetings. 

11- 0 A.M. to 2 P.M. —Sectional business such as the 
reading of the Presidential addresses and papers of the under¬ 
mentioned sections were carried:on in the Baroda College:— 

1. Archaeology. 

2. Vedic Sanskrit. 

3. Anthropology. 

4. Philosophy. 

5. History. 

6. Fine-Arts. 

7. Marathi. 

8. Hindi. 

9. Arabic Persian. 

As on the first day, Their Highnesses were present at 
some of the sectional meetings to listen to the Presidential 
addresses and important papers* 

Simultaneously with the sectional meetings, tire annual 
meetings of the Linguistic Society of India, and the 
Numismatic Society of India were held in the Baroda College. 

2-0 P.M.—*Light Refreshments were served to the 
delegates and members of the Conference on behalf of the 
Central Committee for Reception. 
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2-30 P.M .—Motor buses were provided to enable 
delegates to visit the Central Library, the Zaverkhana where 
the State jewels are kept, the Food Exhibition at the 
Nyayamandir Hall, and the Makarpura Palace. The delegates 
were very appreciative of this trip, and many of them in the 
course of their excursion visited the exhibition of Indian 
Paintings organised by the students of the Kala Bhavan 
Technical Institute of Baroda. 

4- 0 P.M .—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Oriental Conference was held in the Baroda College, 
which Was followed by a meeting cf the Council in the College 
Central Hall. Proceedings of these meetings will appear 
later in the General Secretary’s Report. 

Garden Party of His Highness. 

5- 0 P.M .—A Garden Party was given by His Highness 
the Patron of the Seventh Session at the Motibag Palace 
grounds to which the delegates and members were invited. 
The party, which was largely attended, was a very successful 
function. Many delegates utilized the occasion to visit the 
Durbar Hall at the Laxmi Vilas Palace in which the gold 
throne was specially set out. 

Closing Session. 

6- 0 P.M .—The closing Plenary Session was held at the 
Baroda College when Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, the Minister, 
delivered his valedictory Address. The Address is printed 
along with the proceedings and the General Secretary’s report 
(see below). His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was present 
at the meeting and in reply to the expressions of gratitude 
from the speakers made a very effective and moving 
extempore speech. 

Lantern Lecture. 

7- 0 P.M .—Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of the Calcutta 
University delivered the fourth lantern lecture of the Series 
on the Cultural Relation of India with Central Asia. 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb was present at the 
meeting. Before the lecture terminated, the President invited 
Dr. Pran Nath to show his slides on the Mohenjo Daro Script. 
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Simultaneously another very interesting lantern lecture, 
the fifth of the Series, was delivered in a room of the College 
by M. R. Ry. S. Paramasiva Aiyar, Avl. on ‘Science in the 
service of Archaeology’ and showed how the latest discoveries 
of Radium, Violet Rays, X-Rays, etc. help an archaeologist a 
great deal in fixing the age of ancient finds and to distinguish 
them from spurious imitations. 

The Sanskrit Drama ‘Malavikagnimitra’. 

9-15 PM. —The Sanskrit Drama ‘Malavikagnimitra’ was 
staged at the Lakshmi Pratap Theatre by the student:, of the 
Baroda College who were trained by Professors G. H. Bhatt 
at.d S. S. Bhave. The performance was very successful and 
much appreciated by the large audience. Mr. V. P. Vaidya, 
Drs. P. M. Modi and Har Dutt Sharma kindly consented to 
act as judges for the distribution of three medals to three of 
the most successful actors. At the conclusion of the 
performance the President after a brief speech which was 
most encouraging to the students and the organisers alike, 
distributed the prizes to (1) Mr. V. M. Joshi, (2) Mr. K. R. 
Salvi and (3) Mr. B. V. Bedarkar who played the parts of 
Vidusaka, Malavika and Agnimitra respectively. 

Saturday , the 30th December 1933. 

11-0 AM. —The Annual Meeting and reading of papers 
of the Numismatic Society of India were continued in the 
College premises. 

6-0 P.M. —A lantern lecture on punch-marked coins was 
delivered by Babu Durga Prasad of Eenares illustrating it 
with numerous slides of punch-marked coins, a collection of 
which he brought with him and exhibited before the members 
of the Numismatic Society. He expounded his new inter¬ 
pretations of them, and indicated the method by which these 
coins could be dated. 

These two meetings were held under the auspices of the 
Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference and 
were attended by scholars who were interested in the coins 
of ancient India. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, the President took an 
active part in the deliberations and also read a paper. 
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This brought the work of the Seventh Session to a close. 
Several prominent delegates were invited to dinner at the 
Lakshmi Vilas Palace given by His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb the same night. Early next morning many of the 
delegates left some for their homes, others to see on their own 
account, places of archaeological interest in the neighbourhood 
such as Dwaraka. Junagadh, Mount Abu, and Siddhpur. 

Proceedings of the Sanskrit-Vedic section- 

The business of the Sanskrit-Vedic Section commenced 
at 11 a m. on the 28th December, 1933 with Prof. Dr. Woolner 
in the Chair. Out of the list of papers referred to in 
the programme, all except two were actually received. The 
paper ‘Home of the Kapisthalas’ by Prof. Lachmidhar Shastri 
was transferred to this Section from the Anthropology Section. 
Thus in all there were 30 papers to be disposed of in this 
Section. 

The President at the outset explained the procedure to 
be followed in connection with the work of the Section. He 
said that the papers of those who were absent would be taken 
as read. In case of papers the summaries of which were 
already published, he requested the writers to limit themselves 
to a few points which according to their opinion required 
emphasis or elucidation. The other papers were to be given 
time as it was available. 

After the Presidential Address, 9 papers were read. 
There was valuable discussion on some of the points raised in 
the papers. At 2 p. m. the session was adjourned for the 
next day. The work of the Section was continued on 29-12-33 
at 11 a. m. The remaining papers were read and the session 
terminated at 1-45 p. m. 

B. C. LELE, 

Secreiaty, 

Proceedings of the Philology and Grammar section. 

The President delivered his Presidential Address on the 
Present and Future of Linguistics, at 12 noon on the 28th 
December, 1933. 
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The reading of papers then began and the under¬ 
mentioned paper was taken up first. 

Polyglottism in Ancient India. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat¬ 
terjee, M. A., D.Litt. 

After this the meeting adjourned for the next day. 

On the 29th December the following papers were 
read in the order given:— 

Homogeneity of letters in the Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi, 
Paninian System, M. A., Vyakaranacarya. 

The President raised some difficulties in connection with 
the subject, which were answered by the author. 

The Ka&ka and the Kavya- Mrs. Malati Sen. 
lankarasutravrtti, 

As the authoress of the paper was absent, the President 
gave a resume of the same and expressed satisfaction at the 
excellent manner in which the paper was written. 

The Suffix-wala in modern Baburam Saksena, M. A., 
Indo-Aryan, D.Litt. 

As the author was absent, the President gave a summary 
of this paper too. Some discussions followed in which 
Prof. Bhave, Dr. Chatterjee and Prof. Chaturvedi took part 
and the President also offered his own remarks. 

Studies in Burushaski Dialec- Prof. Dr. Siddheswar 
tology, Varma, M.A., Ph. D. 

As this paper was very lengthy, as was but natural in the 
case of such difficult subject, the author gave short summaries 
of some of the important points therein. Keen interest was 
shown in the paper by the philologists present. 

With the reading of President’s paper the major part 
of the sectional work was over. Dr, S. K. Chatterjee then 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair. It was duly seconded 
by the Secretary and was passed amidst cheers. This brought 
the work of the Phiology Section to a close at 1—20 P. M. 
on the 29th December, 1933. 

For the sake of convenience the meeting of the 
Philology Section met in the same room in which the Avesta— 
Iranian Section met by the consent of both the Presidents. 

S. S. BHAVE, 
Secretary. 

xiii o.x. 
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Proceedings of the Anthropology, Ethnology and 
Mythology Section. 

The business of the Anthropology Section commenced at 
11 A. M. on the 28th and 29th December, 1933, with Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy in the Chair. The following 
papers were read :— 

1. Some Interesting forms Prof. F. C. Davar, M. A., 

of Divination, LL. B. 

2. The Narmada Valley Mr. V. R. Karandikar, 

Civilization, B. A. 

3. Distribution of Wealth in Mr. N. G. Kalelkar, B..A. 

Ancient India, (Hons). 

4. Different Ethnic types as Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, 

studied from Ancient M.A. 

Indian sculpture, 

5. The Social life of the Mr. B. H. Mehta, M. A. 

Chodhras of Gujarat, 

6. The Sugalis, Prof. R. Subba Rao, M. A., 

L. T„ F. A. U. 

7. An aspect of Indian Belief, Dr. Hema Chandra Ray, 

M. A, Ph. D. 

8. The Rankini Cult, Dr. Priyaranjan Sen, 

M. A., Ph. D. 

9. Virgin Birth and Nativity, Mr. Hiralal A. Shah. 

10. Gotra and Pravara in Mr. P. V. Kane, M. A., 

Vedic Literature, LL. M. 

11. Serpent worship in Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, 

Ancient India, M. A. 

All other papers were taken as read. 

The President delivered his Address on the 29th December 
and brought the session to a close at 1 P. M. on the same 
day. 

There was some discussion on the papers marked 1, 9 
and 10. 


M. A. BUCH. 
Secietaty. 
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Proceedings of the Philosophy and Religion Section- 

The sectional business of the Philosophy and Religion 
Section commenced at 11 A. M. on the 28th and 29th 
December, 1933 with Principal A. B. Dhruva in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :— 

1. The Hindu system of Mr. S. V. Majujndar, 

Morality; or the Philo- B. A., LL.B. 
sophy of the Gunas, 

Satva, Rajas and 

Tamas, 

2. Origin of the Bhakti Cult, Mr. R. K. Prabhu. 

3. The Arctic background Do. 

of the conceptions of 
Maya, Sat, Asat, 

Purusa, Prakrti, etc., 

4. The Doctrine of the Dr. P. M. Modi, M. A., 

Bhagavadgita; a Triad Ph. D. 
of the three Dyads, 

5. The Lesya Doctrine, Prof. A. N. Upadhye, 

M. A. 

6. Evolution of Vijnanavada, Principal Vidhushekhara 

Bhattacharyya. 

7. A little stock-taking in Mr. S.G. Bhalerao, B. Ag. 

Oriental Philosophy, 

8. Meaning of Smrti in the Dr. P. M. Modi, M. A., 

Smrtipada of Brahma- Ph. D. 

Sutras (II. 1 ): the 
Bhagavadgita or a 
similar work, not a 
Sankhya work, 

9. Drstantas in the Brahma- Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., 

Sutra, - Ph. D. 

10. Gitadharmakaumudi. Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, 

B. A., LL. B. 

11. Visnusvamin and Val- Prof. G. H. Bhatt, M.A. 

labhacarya, 

12. Ethics in the Upanisads Prof. A. K. Trivedi, M.A., 

and Modern Life, LL. B. 

13. Leibnitz and Vallabha on Mr. U. J. Trivedi, M. A. 

Personality, 

14. Word ‘Hvara’ and its Dr. M. D. Shastri, M. A., 

idea, Ph. D. 
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The President, Principal A. B. Dhruva gave an oral 
Address on the 29th December, 1933. 

The Section terminated its work by a vote of thanks to 
the Chair proposed by Prof. Bhatt and seconded by Dr. 
Modi. 

A. K. TRIVEDI. 

Secrclaiy. 

Proceedings of the History and Chronology 

Section. 

The sectional business of the History and Chronology 
Section opened at 11 A.M. on Thursday, the 28th December, 
1933, when Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojiia presided. 

Papers were read as shown below :— 

1. The Yavanas identified, Pandit Lachhmidhar Kalla 

Shastri M. A., M. O. L. 

2. The Ancient Lattalura Mr. G. H. Khare. 

and Modern Latur, 

3. The initial year of the Mr. R. Subba Rao, M A., 

little-known Eastern L. T., F. A. U. 

Ganga Era, 

4. The Administrative History Do 

of the Reign of Anarita- 
varman Coda Ganga 
(A. D. 1096-1147) 

5. Mayurasarman, the found- Rev. H. Heras, S. J. 

er of the Kadamba 
Dynasty and _ the 
Pallavas of Kanci, 

6. Early History of Kaus&mbl Mr. N. N. Ghosh, M. A., 

as is available from L.T. 

literary, numismatic 
and archaeological 
sources, 

7. The origin and Early Mr. Jal Pestonji Birdy, 

History of the Family M. A. 
of the Gaekwads of 
Baroda, 
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Mr. R. Subba Rao explained his paper by illustrations 
on the black-board. 

Discussion of the papers being invited by the President, 
Kev. H. Heras stressed the importance of proper identification 
of ancient places like Lattalura of Mr. Khare’s paper. 

The session adjourned at 2 P. M. 

The adjourned session of the Historical section of the 
Conference opened next day at 12-30 when the President, 
Mahamahopadhyaya G. H. Ojha, read his address in the 
presence of H. H. the Maharani Saheba and a large and 
distinguished audience. 

The following papers were then read before the Section. 

1. The Indian Emperor, Mr. jayachandra Vidy- 
contemporary of Augustus, alankara. 

2. Early Indian History with Rao Bahadur C. V. 

correct dates found in Vaidya, B.A., LL. B. 
Skandapurana, 

3. Gujarat in Mediaeval Mr. V. R. Talvalkar, 

Times, A. R. I. B. A. 

4. Maratha Vakils with the Mr. D. B. Dishkalkar, 

British at Bombay, M. A. 

Calcutta and Madras in 
the 18th Century, 

5. The Sivayoga-saramu and Mr. M. Rama Rao M. A., 

its histoiical value, B. Ed. 

6. Forts of Ancient India, Rai Saheb Manoranjan 

Ghosh, M. A. 

7. Kharavela, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat- 

terjee, M. A., D. Litt. 

8. A Great Gujarati at the Prof. K. H. Kamdar, 

court of Delhi, M. A. 

The following papers were taken as read, as the respec¬ 
tive authors were, absent. 

1. The Pullalore Battle of Mr. T. N. Subramaniam 

Pallava Mahendravar- 
man I. 

2. Note on Uragapuram, Do. 

3. Sidelight on the history Mr. Sant Lall Katare, 

of the Maukharis, M. A. 
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4. Early Hindu Coloniza- Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 

tion in Malaya Penin- M. A., Ph. D. 
sula upto the 7th cen¬ 
tury A. D., 

5. Who is the mysterious Mr. A. V. Venkatarama- 

Chandra of the Delhi yya, M. A., L. T. 

Iron Pillar inscription? 

6. The Early History of the Dr. Dhirendra Chandra 

Gahadavala Dynasty, Ganguli, M.A., Ph. D. 

7. A Neglected Source of Prof. Sri Ram Sharma, 

Moghal History (1526- M. A., F. R. H. S. 
1707). 

8. The date of Tivaradeva, Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A. 

The session terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
President and the Sectional Secretary. 

K. H. KAMDAR, 
Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Archaeology, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics Section. 

The Sectional meeting commenced at 11-45 A. M. on 
Thursday the 28th December, 1933 with Mr. Ghulam 
Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 
Chair. 

Their Highnesses w.ere present at the time of Mr. Yazdani’s 
Presidential Address and they listened to part of the paper 
read by Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, which was taken up first. 

The following papers were read in part on Thursday :— 

1. The Seleucidan Emperors: Dr. S. K. Chakrabortty, 

Their coins and coin M.A., Ph. D. 

imitations in Ancient 

India, 

Mr. Saunders put some questions which were answered. 

2. A study of Early Indian Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, 

Terracottas of Patali- M.A. 

putra, Buxar and 
M athura, 
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3. The first known grant of Mr. A. S. Gadre, M. A. 

Kharagraha I. Virdi 
Copper-plate Grant of 
G. E. 297, 

4. History of Coinage in 

Gujarat, ■ Mr. G. V. Acharva, 

5. Coins of the Early Delhi ” B. A. 

Sultans, 

6. A scrutiny of the coins Mr. R. S. Gyani, M. A. 

struck in the name of 
Shah Alam II, 

Objections raised by Khvvaja Muhammad were replied 
to by the author. 

7. Antiquities of Gujarat, Mr. V. R. Talvalkar, 

A.R.I.B.A. 

8. Buddhistic remains in Mr. Y. K. Deshpande, 

Berar, M.A., LL.B. 

Thursday’s session closed at 1-40 P. M. 

Friday’s sitting commenced at 11-20 A.M. The following 
papers were partially read:— 

9. Onduru Copper-plate Mr. A. S. Gadre, M. A. 

Grant of Emperor 
Mallikarjuna of Vijaya- 
nagara of 1456 A. D., 

Questions were put by Mr. Bhattasali. 

10. A note on certain copper- Mr. K. N. Dikshit, M. A. 

plates found at Gaonri 
in Narwhal Estate 
near Ujjain, 

Read only in summary as the paper was not received. 
Questions were put by Mr. H. C. Roy and Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

11. Antiquities of Pudur, Mr. M. Rama Rao, M. A., 

B. Ed. 

Questions were put by Prof. Somayajulu. 

12. Rare and important Coins Mr. Khwaja Muhammad 

of Baihmani Kings, Ahmad. 

Coins were exhibited by the author. 

13. Two New Copper-Plate Mr. R. Subba Rao, M. A., 

Inscriptions of Vijay- L.T., F.A.U. 
aditya, 
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Prof. Somayajulu put questions. The author gave 
satisfactory answers. 

14. The Copper-plate Grant Mr. Prataprai Girdharlal 

of Amreli, Mehta. 

15. Location of Krishna’s Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, 

Capital Dvaravati, M. A. 

Some gentleman supported the author. 

Other papers were taken as read. 

The President summarising congratulated the authors on 
the high standard of scholarship displayed by them and 
thanked the audience. The Section closed at 1-10 P. M. 

C. V. JOSHI, 

Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Fine-Arts, Architecture 
and Iconography Section. 

The first meeting of the Fine-Arts Section was held at 
12-5 hours on Thursday, the 28th December, 1933, with 
Mr. N. C. Mehta, the famous art critic in the Chair. Their 
Highnesses had kindly graced the occasion with their presence. 
His Excellency the Dewan Saheb also attended the meeting. 
The President in his eloquent speech sketched out- the 
development of the different schools of Fine-Arts in India, 
and explained the real meaning of Fine-Arts. The speech 
lasted for about three quarters of an hour. 

The following papers were then read. 

1. A Golden Image of Tara, Mr. S. Ganguli. 

2. A queer and unknown Mr. Kalyanrai N. Joshi, 

requisite of ancient B. A. 
temples in Dvaraka 
and its surroundings 
(or ancient stone tubs 
at Dvaraka), 

3. Ancient Sanskrit works Mr. M. R. Telang. 

on Indian Music and 
its present practice, 

4. Significance of Nari-Kun- Mr. M. R. Majumdar, 

jara pictures, M. A., LL.B. 
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The meeting was then adjourned for the next day. 

The second meeting was held at 11-30 A.M. on the 29th 

December, 1933 when Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, the Minister 

was present. After the remarkable speech made by the 

President, which lasted for more than half an hour, on the real 

function of Fine-Art a practical demonstration of Vina Vadana 

was given by Mr. Telang. The hall was quite full and many 

persons had to go back disappointed owing to lack of 

accommodation. 

% 

The following papers were then read. 


1 . 

2 . 


o. 


4 . 

5. 


6 . 


A new specimen of Kar- 
ttikeya from Rajahmun- 
dry. 

A preliminary note on the 
newly discovered Kur- 
kihar finds, 

Buddhist monasteries of 
Kathiawar in the 
Valabhi period, 

The Vaidyanatha and 
Nakulesvara of Karvan, 
An unpublished Nataraja 
sculpture of the period 
of Rajendra Cola I, 
Two illustrated MSS, of 
Balagopala Stuti and a 
third of Dasama Skan- 
dha, 


Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., 

L. T., F. A. U. 

Mr. K. C. Sarkar, M. A., 
B. L. 

Mr. D. B. Dishkalkar, 

M. A. 

Mr. G. K. Shrigondekar, 
M. A. 

Mr. Ajit Ghosh, M. A. 


Mr. M. R. Majmudar, 
M. A., LL. B. 


Other papers were taken as read as their authors were 
not present. The meeting terminated when the Sectional 
business was over. 


V. V. VADNERKAR, 
Secretaty. 


Proceedings of the Avesta and Iranian Section. 

The business of the Avesta and Iranian Section commen¬ 
ced at 11 A.M. on the 28th December, 1933. with Dr. I. J. S. 
Taraporewala in the Chair. The following four papers 
were read at this Sectiona 1 meeting, besides the Presidential 
xiv o.i. 
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Address delivered by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporevvala. There was 
a large number of persons including many educated Parsi 
ladies and gentlemen of Baroda, eager to attend the lecture 
of the learned President of this Section, and the hall was for 
the time being literally packed to overflowing with willing 
and admiring listeners. 

1. Zend Avesta and Atharva Prof. N. K. Venkatesam 

Veda, Pantulu, M. A., L. T. 

2. The discovery of the Prof. FidaAli Khan, M.A. 

affinity between Iranian 
and Indian languages, 

3. The Language of the Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph.D. 

Gathas and its relation 
with that of the Younger 
Avesta. 

A short discussion, indeed the only discussion in this 
Sectional meeting, took place on the paper of Dr. Patel, in 
the course of which Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee pointed out 
the interesting parellel of Vedic and Classical Sanskrit. 
Prof. Aga Pour-e-Davoud, being otherwise engaged all the 
time, could not attend this meeting, and his paper, “Buddhism 
in Iranian literature and History” was therefore taken as read. 

Dr. Otto Hansen read a paper which he did not submit 
to the Conference. 

M. N. WADIA, 
Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Arabic and Persian Section. 

The Arabic and Persian Section held its sitting on the 
29th December, 1933 with Professor Aga Pour-e-Davoud - in 
the Chair. 

Out of the ten papers announced in the programme the 
following were read:— 

1. Some observations on the Dewan Bahadur K. M. 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Jhaveri, M.A., LL. B. 

2. Sa’di’s visit to Somnath, Kazi Ahmadmian, Akhtar. 

3. The controversy of Prof. N. N. Bharucha, 

Shakh-i-N'abat, M. A. 
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4. Some stray thoughts on Mr. J. E. Saklatwala. 

Omar Khayyam (with 
appendix), 

5. .What India owes to Mr. M. Abdulla Cnughtai. 

Central Asia in Islamic 
Architecture, 

The following papers were neither read nor taken as 
read:— 

1. The contents of the Tuh- Mr. Ziauddin. 

Fatul-Hind, 

2. A note on the develop- Mr. F. M. Shuja, M. A., 

ment of Persian Music M. Sc., A. R. P. S. 

during the Pre-Islamic 

age, 

3. Hafiz, the greatest bard in Do. 

the whole range of 
Persian poetry, 

Prof. Dr. Muhammad Iqbal changed the subject and 
read a new paper entitled “Another possible criterion for 
judging the genuine collections of the Rubaiyyat of Khayyam.” 

Dr. Abdul Haq read his paper on “Abbasid Raids on the 
Roman Territory mentioned in the Diwan of Abu Taramam” 
which was presented by him at the meeting. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin then explained “The five epochs 
of Persian literature”. 

When the business of the Section was over, the session 
terminated after a vote of thanks to the President and the 
scholars assembled. 

M. A. KAZI, 
Secretary . 

Proceedings of the Marathi Section. 

The meeting of the Marathi Section was held at 11 A.M. 
on the 29th December, 1933. Dr. S. V. Ketkar was in the 
Chair. 

Prof. V. P. Dandekar read his paper on. “Where Marathi 
meets Gujarati.” The paper was appreciated by the audience. 
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After the paper was read, Dr. Ketkar made a suggestion that 
investigations should be made regarding the Sanimahatmya 
which is distinctly of Gujarati origin. 

Then Mr. Y. K. Deshpande of Amraoti, spoke on the 
history of the MahSnubhaviya literature. 

Then followed a very instructive lecture from the 
President himself. He spoke for half an hour. 

After the Presidential Address was over Prof. Divekar 
of the Victoria College, Gwalior, read his paper on “ 
q&wrat ”. Prof. Divekar had found out this very rare 
manuscript of Changadeva’s cRWR from a grocer at Gwalior. 
This paper was also much appreciated by the audience. 

Then Mr. V. R. Karandikar read his paper on “Crateral 
srekid*?#.” While reading the paper he referred to the 
excavations which he had made near the Narmada. A 
resolution was passed requesting the Oriental Conference to 
take such steps as would expedite the work of this research. 

Lastly, Prof. C. N. Joshi read his paper on “A few 
thoughts on Kanarese and some other words from Jnane^vari.” 

The proceedings terminated at 2 P. M. on the same day. 

V. P. DANDEKAR. 

Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Hindi Section. 

The Hindi Section met under the Presidentship of the 
distinguished Buddhist monk Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana on 
the 29th December, 1933 at 11 hours. 

Prof. Lalitaprasad of the Calcutta University read a paper 
on the Modern Hindi Poets. 

His paper was a well-studied document on the subject. 
He was given 20 minutes for his paper, but as lie could not 
finish it within the time limit, he read only upto the advent of 
Bharatendu Harishchandra. He did not submit his paper 
and took it with him. 

He was followed by Pandit Atrideva Vidy&lankara who 
read his paper on the “Merits of Ayurveda”. 
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Mr. Krishna Sewak read his paper on “Madhavanala- 
kama-kandala.” 

Mr. V. P. Gautam read his paper on the “Life of Thakur 
Jagmohan Singh, a renowned poet of Hindi.” 

Mr. Bhajanlal read his paper on “Vedic Origin of 
Gotras.” 

After this the President delivered his Presidential 
Address. 

Prof. E>. N. Rania, Muni Himansuvijayaji, Muni Punja 
Suri could not attend and hence their papers were taken as 
read. 

Afterwards the President read at length his extensive 
paper on “ Buddhism in Tibet ” which was a masterly 
document on the subject. 

Mr. Hari Govil who was also piesent at the meeting was 
asked by the President to explain his Hindi Linotype 
discovery. Mr. Govil explained at length his method and 
proved convincingly how his machine would revolutionise 
Hindi newspaper printing. The audience asked certain 
questions which the lecturer answered satisfactorily. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the proceedings came 
to a close at 2 P.M. 

ANANDAPRIYA ATMARAM, 

Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Urdu Section. 

The meeting of the Urdu Section of the Seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference was held at 11 A.M. on Thursday the 
28th December, 1933 when Moulvi Abdul Haqof Hyderabad 
occupied the Presidential Chair. The President, then called 
upon the authors to read their respective papers which were 
taken up in the following order :— 

1. The Art of Waraqat in Kazi Ahmedmian Akhtar. 

Abbaside times, 

2. Vowel signs in Urdu and M. U. Nazim Ansari. 

Urdu Curriculum, 
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3. Misunderstandings about Shaikh Chand. 

the Life and Poetry of 
Sauda, 

4. Muslim dress in North Kazi Nuruddin Hussain. 

Gujarat, 

None of the above papers elicited any discussion on 
any point. 

The President delivered his Address at 12-30 hours 
which lasted for an hour and then the meeting terminated. 

M. F. M. LOKHANDWALA, 

Secretary. 


Proceedings of the Gujarati Section. 


The business of the Section commenced in the Central 
Hall at 11-15 A. M. on the 28th December, with Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya in the Chair. Out of the 18 papers announced in the 
programme 9 were read out in the following order :— 


1. The Comedy of Art, 

2. The world as viewed by 

the Suddhadvaita school, 

3. Gurjara Desa and Gurjara 

Jati, 

4. The Historic Family of 

Ministers in Gujarat 
History, 

5. Gujarati in Relation to 

Marathi, 

6. Use of Vrttas ( Syllabic 

metres ) by old 
Gujarati Poets, 

7. Mediaeval writers of 

Gujarat, 

8. Old Gujarati Works on 

Ethics, 

9. System of Ancient Educa¬ 

tion, 


Dr. R. K. Yajnik, M.A., 
Ph. D. 

Prof. J. G. Shah, M.A. 

Mr. Durgashankar K. 
Shastri. 

Pandit Lalchand B. 
Gandhi. 

Rao Bahadur C. V. 
Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Bhogilal J. Sandesara. 


Mr. S. S. Oza, M.A. 

Mr. M. R. Majmudar, 
M.A., LL. B. 

Mr. M. P. Vaidya, M.A., 
B. T. 


The President made a short speech, wherein he referred 
to the original aims and objects of the All-India Oriental 
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Conference, and said that it was for the first time that Gujarati 
was forming into a Section of the Conference.' To make a 
close search of our ancient history and to derive benefits 
from that hidden knowledge about our past were the chief 
aims of the Conference. The Gujarati Section is, according 
to his understanding, framed for those workers, who even 
though debarred from the knowledge of English, are doing 
excellent work in the field of original research, as is seen in 
Rajputana, Maharashtra and elsewhere. It appears, however, 
that because some of the papers were written in Gujarati they 
were transferred to the Gujarati Section. In some of the 
papers read out in the Section there was direct reference to 
Historical research; but what was expected was more response 
from Gujarati scholars and students of Gujarati culture. He 
further referred to the mines of invaluable historical material 
which deserved to be unearthed, from the ancient sites like 
Abu, Girnar, Dwarka, Vadnagar and the like within the limits 
of Gujarat. 

The President thanked all those present, and closed the 
work of the Section at 1 P. M. 

M. R. MAJMUDAR, 
Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Pandita Parishad. 

The Pandita Parishad of the Seventh All-India Oriental 
Conference met at the Tarakeshwar Temple Hall, Baroda at 
8 A.M. on the 28th and 29th December, 1933. Several 
Pandits were present at the Parishad from several places of 
India as well as from Baroda. 

The President Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-law and 
several members and delegates of the Conference and many 
other prominent persons of the city including Shrimant 
Sampat Rao Gaekwad, Mr. Gopal Krishna Dandekar, B. A., 
LL.B., Chief Judge of the Baroda High Court and others 
were present. At the outset, Pandit K. S. Ramasvvami 
Shastri welcomed the Pandits and Members of the Conference 
and recalled the immemorial co-operation that existed in India 
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of the Poets and Pandits with the Kings such as Vikramaditya, 
Hala, Satavahana, Harsa, Bhoja, and the Peshwas of Poona, 
and described the nature of the present Parishad invited under 
the patronage of His Highness the Maharaja Sayaji Kao III, 
Gaekwad of Baroda. He also requested all Pandits assembled 
there to take part in discussion on the 21 papers to be read in 
the Parishad and to consider the resolutions to be brought 
before them for the betterment of the Pandita Parishad of the 
Conference, and for the recognition of traditional learning at 
the hands of the University authorities. 

Pandit Laksluninath Shastri, then proposed the name 
of Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Shastri for the 
Presidential Chair. The proposal was duly seconded and 
supported by Pandits Embar Krishnamacharya and Sridhar 
Shastri Pade respectively, and carried amidst acclamation. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Shastri, then occupied 
the Gadi specially prepared for the President and delivered 
the Presidential Address. This Address in Sanskrit is printed 
under the Pandita Parishad Section. 

The President of the Conference Mr. K. P. Jayaswal left 
the Hall wishing success to the Pandita Parishad at 8-30 A.M. 
Out of the 21 papers placed before the Pandita Parishad only 
six were read in the following order:— 

1. Vedanam Apauruseya- Pt. Manishankar V. 

tvam, Upadhyaya. 

2. Samudrayatuh Samvya- Pt. Vitthalram Lalluram 

vaharyata, Shastri. 

3. Advaita - Atmadar&na- Pt. Amritlal Sharma, 

samiksa, Vedanta-Vyakaranatirtha. 

4. Nityavijnana-Ksanikavij- Pt. Embar Krishnama- 

nanavadayorantaram, charya. 

5. Vyakaranamahabhasyaga- Pt. G. G. Trivedi, Vya- 

tanam Bhaugolikastha- karanacarya. 

nanam Sangrahah, 

6. Yogabhyasasya-Avaslya- Pt. Girija Shankar Shastri. 

kata, 

At 10-30 A,M. the Pandita Parishad adjourned for the 
next day. 
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The following papers were taken up on the 29th 
December.*'— 

7. Samajikadharmah, Pt. Hiralal Sharma 

Shastri. 

8. Pramanasamanyalaksana- Pt. Embar Krishnama^ 

vicSrah, ' charya. 

9. Is Kanarese a Mleccha Principal H. Yogaparasi- 

dialect ? ham, M. A. 

10. Vi&stadvaitasvar upam, Pt. Raghuvaracharya. 

11. Madhvasiddhantavimarslah, Pt. Rangacharya Raddi 

Shastri. 

12. Bharatadharmetihasatvam, Tarkatirtha Laksman 

Shastri Joshi. 

13. Adhyasah, Pt. Bhargawa Shastri. 

At 10 A. M. a group photo of all Pandits was taken after 
garlanding the President and presenting flowers to the 

assembled Pandits. 

The President of the Parishad then read his paper entitled 

The President of the Parishad, Pandits Embar Krishnama- 
charya, Chhotu Maharaj Shastri, Lakshman Shastri Joshi and 
others took part in the discussions of the papers 1-4, 7, 11 and 
12 and all other papers were read without discussion. 

The following papers were taken as read as the authors 
were not present at the meeting:— 

1. Sankara and his philoso- Prof. N. K. Veakatesam 

phy in the epics, the Pantulu, M, A., L. T. 
puranas and other 
literary works, 

2. Sankarapadabhusanam, Principal V. G. Apte, B.A. 

3. Jaiminikrta-Purvamlmam- Pynja Suri. 

sasutram, 

4. Dar&nadigdar&inalokah, Pt. Rupanath Jha.Tarka- 

caiya. 

5. Dharmah, Pt. Sripad Shastri. 

6. Jiankaravatara - upabr- Pt. T. V. Ramachandra 

hmanam, Dikshitar, ^iromani. 

xv o.i. 
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Then the President moved the following three resolutions 
and requested all Pandits to show their willingness to pass 
the resolutions by raising their hands. All Pandits raised their 
hands without exception and the three resolutions were unani¬ 
mously carried. 

The three resolutions in Sanskrit and English are given 
below. 

Resolutions. 

( ? ) ^ ^ItfftqflflRqpqfq^fqqfliJcq*^ flgqfrgffr qfosrf- 

qfalcl Riqqct qq[-^Tt fe*TPTI'(R|ofta 

qfo5^q r ^fq ?I^55qRrTcTfqvi[rt^q^qrtqi JTOHlqi | 331 ^qifaqRqt 

3tfq sqf q^oitor i qftql% =q qfo^n: 

^Mfq^ s qJR?fa5F=iqRfo 31% 3l?qqqp£qjqqjf;qfq^^q^|f^cR ^ 
fqqctsqiT | flfNdl*? fqqqi || 

II 

Resolution No. 1. This assembly of Pandits gathered at the 
Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference requests 
the General President that in future, the Pandita Parishad may 
be considered as one of the sections of the Conference, and all 
its arrangements may be previously done, and Pandits may be 
requested to send their contributions in Sanskrit, discussing the 
nature and utility of various Shasiras and to suggest the way 
of improving the study of Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, It 
also requests the President to make necessary provisions for 
this in the rules of the Conference. 

(\) ^R^qflwqi^qfq^ifqqfeicSfite^ sgqfrqcn qfbiq- 

W8fPqfqq^ gq|f^?fqsn?,*tifcriq3ysfq q&q fqiqqicqqqi^^ 
^l^fq gcRi asfcnsqigq^q q«T[-^rq?n®qp^fisqq|5nrq 

“ gqf ” 

feaq<ft ftqieqw Mm a* snefasnori q^-fow =q wm mfo fesn 
awmf.^riwi =q qq Jn^q^tawi qfowRi 
q.^iaisig ai’sqiqqjqqi faq'lsRTqifq faqqn q&qj ^ u 

Resolution No. 2. This assembly of Pandits gathered at 
the Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference regrets 
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to see the indifference shown by the Bombay University 
towards the traditional learning of Sanskrit Literature, as it 
existed in this country, and requests the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, that like other Universities provision may be made 
in the Bombay University to recognize the traditional learning 
by preparing a course of study in each Shastra, by affiliating 
Sanskrit Colleges and Pathashalas adopting the same course, 
by conferring suitable degrees on students successful in the 
examinations conducted by the University and by making 
provision to appoint these degree-holders as teachers in 
Colleges and English and Sanskrit Schools according to their 
merits. 

sgqfeffii qfow- 

*w ^ ftM qfasrtqfftsi $ r wfasr- 

jw: *wftq1 || m fefa- 
Mq: ^^qgqrcifoq^qfaqg^q gqffq^&srfsqisqsrosteqiq gqf- 
qi ? rt<R^qfqtnrqHiqi«q«iq^q|q =q Sjqoftq ffa || 

Resolution No. 3. This assembly of Pandits at the 
Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, requests 
the Local Secretary and the General Secretary of the Con¬ 
ference, that these two resolutions, unanimously adopted by 
the Pandita Parishad may be placed before the President in 
Council for approval, and that a copy of the second resolution 
may be sent through the President to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University and the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SHASTRI, 
Secretaty. 
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Report of the General Secretary. 

Minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee 

HELD IN THE PROFESSORS* COMMON ROOM, 

the College, Baroda. 

Thwsday the 2 8th December, 1933. 

8-30 A. M. to 10-30 A. M. 

The following members of the Committee were present:- 

1. K. P. Jayaswal Esq., M. A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 

President. 

2. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., I.E.S , General 

Secietary. 

3. Prof. A. C. Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., F.A.S.B., 

Treasurer. 

4. Rai Bahadur Pandit Hiralal, C. I. E. 

5. Principal Vidhushekhara Bhattacharyya. 

6. Dr. Hiranand Shastri, M. A., M. O. L„ D. Litt. 

7. Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, M. A., D. Phil., D. 

Litt., I. E. S. 

8. Prof. A. Haq, M. A. 

9. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya M. A., Ph. D., Local 

Secretary. 

The following business was transacted:— 

I. Rai Bahadur Pandit Hiralal, President of the 
Sixth session of the Conference, submitted a 
printed copy of the Report and Proceedings of 
that Conference, including an audited state¬ 
ment of the accounts: resolved that the same be 
adopted and recorded. 

II. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, the General Secretary 
of the Conference communicated the accep¬ 
tance, already decided upon by Circular, of the 
resignation by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
of the office of the General Secretary of the 
Conference: resolved to formally record the 
same. 
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III. Mr. K.P. Jayaswal moved-from the Chair a vote of 
sincere thanks to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar for the 
valuable services that he rendered to the Con¬ 
ference as one of its General Secretaries since 
1926, which was passed unanimously . 

IV. Resolved (a) that the price of the Patna Report 
be Rs. 10 per copy; (b) that 600 copies of the 
Report, left over after distribution of the copies 
amongst members, donors, and delegates, be 

* sent to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona for sale; and (c) that copies not 
exceeding 100 from out of these 600 copies be 
sent for review and publicity purposes by 
the Institute, the postage and other expenses in 
that connection being defrayed out of the sale- 
proceeds due to the Conference. 

V. Resolved to recommend to the Council that the 
Conference be moved, (a) to modify article 6 
by raising the membership subscription to 
Rs. 10 in place of Rs. 5 and (b) to change the 
name of the Conference to “ The AU-India 
Oriental Conference. ” 

VI. Resolved that normally the out-going Local Se¬ 
cretary of the Conference be appointed as a 
General Secretary for the incoming session. 

VII. Resolved (a) that a sub-committee of the Pre¬ 
sident, the Treasurer and the General Secretary 
of the Conference, with two co-opted members, 
be appointed to draft bye-laws for the conduct 
of the business of the Executive Committee and 
the General Council, for the election of the Pre¬ 
sident and the Sectional Presidents ( including 
forms for nomination and voting), and for the 
proper custody and management of the Con¬ 
ference Funds; (b) that Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
Calcutta and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Madras be 
the two co-opted members of the Sub-Commi¬ 
ttee; and (c) that the Sub-Committee be reques- 
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ted to submit their proposals, for circulation 
amongst the members of the Executive 
Committee, within a period of four months. 

VIII. Resolved that a Committee consisting of the 
following seven persons— 

1. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Chairman. 

2. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, Secretary. 

3. Dr. Hari Chand Shastri. 

4. Pandit V. Bhattacharyya. 

5. Prof. A. Haq. 

6. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

7. Mr. Subba Rao. 

be appointed to go into the question of the 
bodies that have been hitherto invited to send 
delegates to the Conference and to make their 
recommendations in the matter, it being laid 
down as the guiding principle to be followed 
by the Committee that only literary bodies of 
the status of an Oriental College be normally 
deemed fit for being honoured with such invita¬ 
tion, thereby excluding municipal bodies, prin¬ 
ting and publishing firms, and other associations 
of that type. 

IX. Resolved with a view to reduce the costs of the 
sessions of the Conference, (a) that a sub-com¬ 
mittee consisting of the President, the Treasurer 
and one of the General Secretaries of the Con¬ 
ference be appointed to open negotiations with 
possible publishers or academic societies that 
might, for a fixed subvention undertake the 
regular printing and publication of the Con¬ 
ference Reports on condition (i) that a certain 
number of copies (with off-prints to authors) 
are made available for free distribution among 
members and donors; and (ii) that the Confe¬ 
rence, on its part, foregoes its claim for any 
sale-proceeds, but retains the copy-right in the 
publication; and (b) that the results of the 
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negotiations to circularised for sanction 
amongst the members of the Executive 
Committee. 

X. Resolved that early steps be taken for the regis¬ 
tration of the Conference as recommended by 
Resolution No. IV of the Patna Session of the 
Executive Committee held on 19-12-1930. 

XI. Considered the proposals of Mr. P. C. Diwanji, 
M. A., LL. M. to appoint a sub-committee of 

* the Conference to authoritatively seltle and 
publish for the guidance of the Research Insti¬ 
tutions' and scholars of India, the canons of 
Oriental Research in its different branches; and 
as there appeared to be considerable divergence 
of opinion as to the possibility and the utility 
of authoritatively settling such canons by a 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference, 
resolved that the proposals be recorded. 

XII. Considered the proposal of Dr. S. L. Joshi of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, recommending 
the Conference to devise ways and means of 
counteracting misrepresentations of Indian 
Philosophy, Religion and Culture by scholars 
in Europe and America: resolved that the 
proposals be recorded. 

XIII. Considered the proposals of Pandit R. A. 
Shastri recommending the Oriental Conference 
to devise ways and means of bringing out a 
revised Catalogus Catalogorum on the lines of 
Aufrecht’s useful but somewhat antiquated 
Catalogus Catalogorum: resolved that, as it is 
necessary, by way of a preliminary step towards 
the carrying out of the plan, to prepare and 
. publish an outline scheme of the project, 
detailing the materials, the method and the 
financial and literary requirements of the same, 
if some academic body (e. g. the University of 
Punjab) were to undertake this preliminary 
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task and later to carry on the project itself, the 
Executive Committee would recommend the 
General Council of the Oriental Conference to 
extend its hearty co-operation and moral 
support to the cause. 

XIV Considered the question raised by the Local 
Secretary as to the necessity of fixing a date 
after which no members for the current session 
of the Conference be enrolled: resolved that 
while it was obvious that no member for a 
current session of the Conference can be 
enrolled after the last day of the session, it be 
left to the discretion of the Local Secretary as 
to whether and how soon before that date such 
enrolment be stopped. 

XV. Considered the question as to the advisabitity 
of creating a class of student members and of 
visiting members, paying less than the full 
subscription, possessing no right to the free 
supply of the priced publications of the 
Conference, but otherwise admitted to the 
literary and semi-literary programme of the 
Conference: resolved that the matter be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Local Secretary. 

XVI. Resolved that as practical difficulties are 
experienced in the matter of the co-option of 
10 members to the Council under article 7 (c) 
of the existing constitution, it be recommended 
to the Council that the Conference be moved 
to make the following modifications in the 
same. 

(1) add, after the word “Council” in line 2, 

“Upon the recommendation of the Local 
Secretary and the Local Reception 
Committee” 

(2) Change the word “Conference” in lines 3-4 
to “Session”. 
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XVII. Resolved that in anticipation of the sanction of 
the Conference for the above, the ten members 
to be co-opted on the current session of the 
Conference be:— 

1. Shrimant Sampatrao Gaekwad 

2. Rao Bahadur G. B. Ambegaokar 

3. Mr. B. K. Bhate 

4. Mr. V. R. Talvalkar 

5. Dr. B. C. Lele 

6. - Prof. A. K. Trivedi 

7. Prof. M. A. Kazi 

8. Sahebzada Samshad Ahmed Khan 

9. Mr. N. K. Dikshit 

10. Prof. G. H. Bhatt. 

XVIII. Considered the letter of Dr. Sylvain Levi of 
Paris, President of 'the Calcutta session of the 
Oriental Conference, addressed to the President 
of the Baroda Oriental Conference in the matter 
of the immediate necessity of recommending 
adequate steps (i) to prevent decay and dissi¬ 
pation of the most important remnants of the 
Sixth or Seventh century Buddhist MSS. buried 
under the debris of the old stupa near Gilgit 
in Kashmir territory; (ii) to take early steps to 
make a complete and accurate list of all the 
MS. finds of the place ; and (iii) to respectfully 
draw the attention of the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu 
to the necessity of placing the original MSS., or 
at least their rotograph copies in the hands of 
some competent scholars in India or outside, 
for a preliminary report of the finds and 
thereafter for properly editing the chief text: 
resolved that the President of the Conference 
be authorised to address on behalf of this 
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Conference a suitable memorial on the subject, 
with the help of a sub-committee consisting of:- 

1. Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana 

2. Mr. Madhusudan Koul Shastri 

3. Prof. Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

4. Dr. Harichand Shastri 

5. General Secretary of the Conference. 

XIX. Resolved that the President of the Conference be 
authorised, with the help of the sub-committee 
named below, to address a circular-letter to 
Governments, States, Universities and other 
literary and administrative bodies of a similar 
status to bring home to them the incalculable 
harm that is done to the country by allowing 
important MSS. and archaeological finds to be by 
gift or sale removed out of India, and placed in 
the hands particularly of an individual scholar, 
library or association which maintains the 
policy of not lending its MSS. or other antiquities 
outside:— 

1. Prof. A. C. Woolner 

2. Dr. Ganganath Jha 

3. Mr. G. Yazdani 

4. General Secretary of the Conference. 

XX. Considered the proposal of Mr. V. R. Karandikar 
of Satara regarding the need of establishing a 
Research Board to undertake a preliminary 
archaeological survey of the Narmada Valley 
with a view to find vestiges of ancient settle¬ 
ments.' resolved that in the event of a committee 
of the following persons being formed for the 
purpose, the Committee do recommend the 
Council to extend its co-operation and moral 
support to the Committee on the following 
conditions:— 

(i) that the finances of the Committee be 

independent of the Conference, but that a 

responsible person like Sardar Kibe.be ap¬ 
pointed as the Treasurer of the Committee, 
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(ii) that Mr. V. R. Karandikar be the Secretary, 
and the Convener of the meeting who should 
see to it'that no unskilled amatuer hands are 
permitted to undertake actual archaeological 
explorations, 

(iii) that regular annual reports of the work done 
( with a statement of accounts ) are submitted 
to the Conference and published in the press 
for general information. 

1. Rai Bahadur Hiralal, Katni 

2. Shrimant Khase Saheb Pawar, Gwalior 

3. Devvan Bahadur Nadkar, Dhar 

4. Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe, Indore 

5. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, Baroda 

6. Mr. G. Ya/.dani, Hyderabad, (Deccan) 

7. Mr. A. C, Woolner, Lahore 

8. Mr. V. R. Karandikar 

9. Archaeological Superintendent of the 

Circle in question, ( Ex-officio ). 

The meeting was adjourned to 4 p. m. Friday the 29th 
of December 1933. 

Minutes of the adjourned meeting of the Executive 
Committee held in the Professors’ Common Room, 
the College, Baroda. 


Friday , the 29tli December , 1933. 

4 to 4-30 P.M. 

The following members of the Committee were present:— 

1. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M. A., (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 

Chairman. 

2. Dr. A. C. Woolner, M.A., Ph.D., I.E.S., Treasurer. 

3. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., I.E.S., Secretary. 

4. Dr. Harichand Shastri, M.A., D.Phil. 

5. Rai Bahadur Hiralal, C.I.E. 1 

6. Dr. Hiranand Shastri, M.A., M.O.L., D.Litt. 

7. Dr. Subramania Iyer, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. Principal V. Bhattacharyya. 

9. Dr. L. Sarup, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B.A., J.P., Bar-at-Law. 

11. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., Local Secretaiy. 
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Seventh Oriental Conference. 


The following business was transacted :— 

I. The General Secretary reported that two actual 
invitations were received for the eighth session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference: (a) from Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya on behalf of the Benares 
Hindu University and (b) from the Allahabad 
Archaeological Society. The Secretary also report¬ 
ed that negotiations were going on with (c) the 
University of Dacca, (d) the Hyderabad Slate, and 
(e) the Mysore State, but it is not likely that a 
definite reply can come from (c) or (d), although 
a wire from (e) was expected but had not come to 
hand. Under the circumstances it was unanimously 
resolved to accept the invitation from the Benares 
Hindu University and to appoint Principal A. B. 
Dhruva as the Local Secretary of the Conference. 

II. It was unanimously decided to appoint Dr. S. K, 
Belvalkar, Poona and Dr. B. Bhattacharyya of 
Baroda, as the General Secretaries of the Conference, 
and Dr. A. C. Woolner as the Treasurer. 

III. Considered a letter from Prof. R. Subba Rao, 
pointing out the necessity of giving adequate 
representation to the Andhra University on the 
Executive Committee of the Conference: resolved that 
the letter be recorded and, as far as possible, given 
effect to in the elections to the Executive Committee, 
upon which it was necessary to give adequate 
representation to 11 or 12 major Universities 
(Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Punjab, 
Patna, Dacca, Benares, Osmania, Mysore, Nagpur 
and Andhra), with nine Provinces (Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar & Orissa, 
Central Provinces, Andhra and Tamil), eight 
major States (Baroda, Mysore, Hyderabad, Southern 
Mahratta States, South Indian States, Rajputana 
States, Gwalior and Kashmir), six or seven major 
languages (Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu, 
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South Indian languages, Avesta-Pehlavi), besides 
making room .for ex. office-bearers (i. e. Presidents). 

IV. Resolved that after carefully weighing all the consi¬ 
derations mentioned in Resolution 3 above the 
following 14 names be recommended to the Council 
for being elected to the Executive Committee of 
the Conference:— 

1: Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, M. A., I. E. S„ 
Madras 

2. Kai Bahadur Hiralal, C. I. E., Katni 

3. Pandit V. Bhattacharyya, Shantiniketan 

4. Dr. Hiranand Shastri, M.A., M.O.L., D. Litt., 

Nilgiris 

5. Dr. A. Haq, B. Litt., D. Phil., Hyderabad 

6. Principal A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., Benares 

7. Dr. Harichand Shastri M. A., D. Phil., Patna 

8. Rai Saheb Shyam Sundar Das, Benares 

9. Mr. G. Yazdani, M. A., Hyderabad 

10. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, Ph. D., Andheri 

11. Mr. C. V. Vaidya, M. A., LL. B., Poona 

12. Dr. S. K. De, M. A., Ph. D,, Dacca 

13. Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J., Bombay 

14. Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 

V. Resolved that a vote of sincere thanks be recorded 
in favour of the last Executive Committee, and 
especially in favour of such members of the old 
Committee as may not be elected to the new 
Executive Committee. 
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Seventh Oriental Conference. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Council held in the 
Central Hall, Baroda College. 

Fiiday, 29th Decembet, 1933. 

4-30—P. M. 

The following members were present at the opening of 
the Council meeting:— 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. (Chah man) 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

Fr. H. Hcras. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal. 

Dr. Hiranand Shastri. 

Dr. Harichand Shastri. 

Dr. A. Haq. 

Pt. V. Bhattacharyya. 

Mr. Viseswarnath Reu. 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma. 

Prof. Subramania Iyer. 

Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 

Mr. Ajit Ghosh. 

Mr. R. Subba Rao. 

Mr. P. C. Diwanji. 

Kaji Mohomed Ahmad. 

Dr. Nizamuddin. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. 

Other members joined on while the business was proceed¬ 
ing. The following resolutions were then adopted :— 

I. That, as recommended by the Executive Committee, 
the following ten persons be co-opted members of 
the Council:— 

1. Shrimant Sampatrao Gaekwad. 

2. Rao Bahadur G. B. Ambegaokar. 

3. Mr. B. K. Bhate. 

4. Mr. V. R. Talvalkar. 

5. Dr. B. C. Lele. 

6. Prof. A. K. Trivedi. 

7. Prof. M. A. Kazi. 

8. Sahebzada Samshad Ahmed Khan. 

9. Mr. N. K. Dikshit. 

10. Prof. G. H. Bhatt. 
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II. That, as recommended by the Executive committee, 
in its Resolution No. V (a) the name of the Corference 
be changed from “Indian Oriental Conference” to 
“All-India Oriental Conference”; and (b) that the 
membership subscription of the Conference per 
session be raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. 

(The first part of the Resolution was passed unani¬ 
mously and the last by an overwhelming 
majority.) 

III. THat, as recommended by the Executive Committee 
Resolution No. XVI, the following minor modifica¬ 
tions in article 7 (c) be made:— 

(i) add, after the word “Council” in line 2, 

“Upon the recommendation of the Local 

Secretary and the Local Reception Com¬ 
mittee” 

(ii) change the word ‘Conference’ in lines 3-4 to 
‘Session’ 

IV. That, the Executive Committee’s resolution No. XVIII 
concerning the Gilgit finds be approved and adopted 
as the Resolution of the Council, viz. 

“Considered the letter of Dr. Sylvain Levi of 
Paris, President of the Calcutta Session of the Oriental 
Conference, addressed to the President of the 
Baroda Conference in the matter of the immediate 
necessity of recommending adequate steps (i) to 
prevent decay and dissipation of the most impor¬ 
tant remnants of the Sixth or Seventh Century 
Buddhist MSS. buried under the debris of the old 
stupa near Gilgit in Kashmir territorry; (ii) to take 
early steps to make a complete and accurate list 
of all the MS. finds of the place; and (iii) to 
respectfully draw the attention of the Govt, of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu 
to the necessity of placing the original MSS. or at 
least their rotograph copies in the hands of some 
competent scholars in India or outside, for a 
preliminary report of the finds and thereafter for 
properly editing the chief text. Resolved that the 
President of the Conference be authorised to address 
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on behalf of this Conference a suitable memorial on 
the subject, with a help of a sub-committee consist¬ 
ing of:— 

1. Rev. Raliula Sankrityayana. 

2. Mr. Madhusudan Koul Shastri. 

3. Prof. Dr. A. C. Woolner. 

4. Dr. Harichand Shastri. 

5. General Secretary of the Conference. 

V. That the Executive Committee’s resolution No. XIX 
about making certain collections of MSS. and of 
archaeological remains better available to research- 
workers be approved and adopted as the Resolution 
of this Council, viz:— 

Resolved that the President of the Conference 
be authorised, with the help of the sub-committee 
named below, to address a circular-letter to Govern¬ 
ments, States, Universities and other literary and 
administrative bodies of a similar status to bring 
home to them the incalculable harm that is done to 
the country by allowing important MSS. and 
archaeological finds to be by gift or sale removed 
out of India, and placed in the hands particularly 
of an individualscholar, library or association which 
maintains the policy of not lending its MSS. or other 
antiquities outside. 

1. Prof. A. C, Woolner. 

2. Dr. Ganganath Jha. 

3. Mr. G. Yazdani. 

4. General Secretary of the Conference. 

VI. The President thereupon reported (a) the election 
by the Executive Committee of— 

1. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

2. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 

as the General Secretaries of the' Conference, and 
of Dr. A. C. Woolner as the Treasurer of the 
Conference; and (b) the acceptance by the Executive 
Committee of the invitation from the Hindu Univer¬ 
sity of Benares for the next session of the Conference;* 

* In this connection attention is to be drawn to a 
subsequent circular letter issued by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
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and the consequent election of Principal A. B. 
Dhruva as thc'Local Secretary of the next session. 
It was thereupon proposed by Dr. A. C. Woolner 
and seconded by Prof. Hcras that the following 14 
persons be elected as members of the Executive 
Committee for the forthcoming session 

1. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, M. A., 
I. K. S , Mad ras. 

2. Kai Bahadur Hiralal, C. I. E. ; Katni. 

* 3. Pandit V. Bhattacharyya, Santinikcian. 

4. Dr. Hiranand Shastri, M. A., M. O. L., 
D. Lilt., Ootacamund. 

5. Dr. A. Haq, B. Litt., D. Phil., Hyderabad. 

6. Principal A. B. Dhruva, M. A., L L. B., 
Benares. 

7. Dr. Harichand Shastri, M. A., D. Phil., 
Patna. 

8. Eai Saheb Shyam Sundar Das, Benares. 

9. Mr. G. Yazdani, M. A., Hyderabad. 

10. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporcwala, B. A., Ph. D., 
And fieri. 

11. Mr. C. V. Vaidya, M. A., LL. B., Poona. 

12. Dr. S. K. De., M. A., Ph. D., Dacca. 

13. Rev. Fr. H. Heras, M. A., Bombay. 

14. Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Andhra University. 
(The proposition, upon being put to the 
vote, was declared carried). 

the General Secretary on 22nd January 1934, which 
ran as follows :— 

“ On the last day of the Baroda session of the 
Conference, just before the Plenary session of the General 
Body of the Conference, there took place a meeting of 
the Executive Committee which considered, among 
other things, the venue of the next session of the Confe¬ 
rence. As there was only one definite invitation (Benares) 
from a place where no previous session of the Oriental 
Conference was held, the Committee had practically no 
option but to accept that invitation and appoint a Local 
Secretary for the next session (Principal A. B. Dhruva) 
from that place. Two hours after the conclusion of the 
xvii o.i. 
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VII. The General Secretary, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, there¬ 
upon communicated for the information of the house 
the Executive Committee’s resolutions Nos. XI, XII, 
XIII, and XX concerning respectively Mr. P. C. 
Biwanji’s proposal to appoint a committee to 
settle canons of Oriental Research, Mr. S. L. Joshi’s 
proposal recommending the Conference to devise 
ways and means of counteracting misrepresentations 
of Indian Philosophy, Religion and Culture by scho¬ 
lars in Europe and America, Pandit R. A. Shastri’s 
proposal to arrange for a revision of Aufrecht’s 


plenary session of the Conference, however, a telegram 
was placed in the hands of the President of the Confe¬ 
rence inviting the next session to Mysore. If the telegram 
had been received in time, this invitation would most 
certainly have been accepted by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Under the circumstance the President consult¬ 
ed Principal Dhruva, and subsequently Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya of the Benares Hindu University. The 
latter wired as follows:— 

‘ Benares yields Mysore next Oriental Conference 
It is therefore requested that you should kindly give your 
formal sanction to the proposed change in the venue of 
the eighth session of the Conference. 

This change of venue will naturally involve the 
appointment of Dr. Krishna of the Archaeological 
Department, Mysore (who was mainly instrumental in 
securing this invitation) as the Local Secretary of the 
next session, while Principal A. B. Dhruva will continue 
as an ordinary member of the Executive Committee.” 

As a majority of the Committee wrote approving the 
proposed change of venue and the consequent change in the 
personnel of the Local Secretary of the eighth session of the 
Conference and as no members expressed their disagreement 
with the same the resolution of the Committee as well as the 
Council is to be taken as modified in the light of this circular. 
The change has been communicated to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Mysore, to Dr. Krishna, the next Local 
Secretary, as well as to the Associated Press. 





SIR V. T, KRISHNAMACHARI, Kt.» C.I.E, 

Vice-Patron, Seventh Oriental Conference. 
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Catalogus Catalogorum and bring it up to date, and 
Mr. V. R. Karandikar’s resolution proposing the 
appointment of a Research Board to undertake 
a preliminary arclueological survey of the Narmada 
Valley. The Executive Committee recorded the 
first two proposals and have made concrete pro¬ 
posals to the Punjab University and Mr. V. R. 
Karandikar in the matter of the last two proposals. 
It is only after these two bodies accept the recom¬ 
mendations of the Executive Committee that the 
propositions, along with the report of progress 
made in regard to the same, can come up before 
the Council of the Conference for approval and 
ratification. 


Minutks of thk Concluding Plenary session held 
in Room No. 27, the College, Baroda. 

Friday, 29th December, 1933. 

6 P. M. 

The regular business of the session was preceded by 
an address from Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, the Dewan 
Saheb of Baroda and Vice-Patron of the Conference, which, 
ran as follows:— 

I have been set down in the programme for a 
closing address. It is not my intention at the fag end of 
a long session, to attempt anything in the nature of a 
speech. I shall content myself with a few general 
remarks. 

It has been a great privilege to us to have had with 
us so many scholars engaged in the study of the manifold 
aspects of the culture and civilization of our country-its 
languages and literatures, its art, history and philosophy. 
The session of the Conference has been a crowded one: 
all the twelve sections have worked several hours each 
day and considered a large variety of subjects. This 
indeed is inevitable, having regard to the conditions 
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under which such meetings have to be arranged; the 
delegates are all busy men who have to return to their 
work immediately after the holidays and the field to be 
covered is a vast one. It must however be a matter of 
gratification to those on whom fell the responsibility for 
organising this Conference that the whole programme 
has been carried through so successfully; and it is my 
pleasant duty to thank all those who have contributed 
to this result — our President Mr. Jayaswal and the 
sectional presidents; the Local Secretary Dr. Bhatta- 
charyya. the members of the Reception Committee under 
the chairmanship of Rao Bahadur Ambcgaokar, the office¬ 
bearers of the managing sub-committee, and others, 
officials and non-officials in charge of guests’ camps and 
other arrangements. 

I hope I shall not be accused of a narrow utilitarian 
outlook if I stress the point that the studies in which 
scholars and research workers like you are engaged have 
the utmost practical interest to Indian nationalism in its 
great task of reconstruction. This is not the place to deal 
with the fascinating subject of India’s reaction towards 
western civilization. In India, as elsewhere in similar 
circumstances, we have had two contrasted schools of 
thought. The first convinced that western science and 
culture were superior to the indigenous cultures, favoured 
the wholesale adoption of the new ideals and methods. 
The second, on the other hand, regarded the ideals for 
which western civilization stood as entirely evil, and in 
order to protect the indigenous culture from its onslaught 
sought, to use Lord Irwin s words, u in the development 
of its ^distinctive thought and practice a distinctive 
armour”. We are now in a more constructive era. We 
have no faith in wholesale imitation; for we value highly 
the civilizations we have inherited: they are integral 
parts of our lives. Nor do we subscribe to the obscur¬ 
antism which believes, contrary to the teachings, of 
history, that a nation can go back many centuries to a 
self-contained rule of life. We hold firmly that, in the 
new India, we should reconstruct our national life i n 
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accordance with the genius of the races that inhabit the 
country, and at tl\e same time assimilate and make our 
own the best elements in the western civilization. This 
is the. ideal that actuates us in all fields of endeavour- 
whether it be social reform, or the resuscitation of art or 
literature or the evolution of forms of government—to 
build on the best that there is in our own past, 
incorporating at the same time the lessons which the 
nations of the West have to teach us. In the realisation 
of this ideal, nothing can be more useful than the studies 
that have shown to us how our ancestors in the different 
epochs of the past lived and worked; how our institutions 
originated and developed and to what needs of the time 
they responded; and what fundamental ideas have 
formed the essential vital spark of our cultures. Let me 
select a few instances. His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb, as you all know, lias been a pioneer in social 
legislation. His aim is, while preserving the framework 
of Hindu society and its essential characteristics, to 
weed out accretions for which there is no rational basis 
and which hamper progress. In this, the studies of our 
social and legal systems undertaken by great scholars 
have been of the highest value. Then again, there is the 
history of systems of government in ancient and mediaeval 
India which our president Mr. Jayaswal has enriched by 
his researches. Its usefulness at the present juncture 
cannot be denied. The renaissance in the literatures of 
India is yet another illustration. Modern writers in 
Gujarati, for example, while remaining true to the genius 
of the language, have not hesitated to adopt new literary 
forms and new subjects borrowed from the western 
world. This is equally true of other vernacular literatures 
as well. As.has been well said “The safeguard against 
experiments, which can only end in chaos, is the wide 
diffusion of the historical sense and the recognition that 
‘counsels to which Time hath not been called, Time will 
not ratify’.” In my view, the most valuable function of 
these oriental studies is the wide diffusion of this 
historical sense. 
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I hope I may be forgiven these rather sketchy 
remarks, which I shall now conclude. On behalf of His 
Highness the Maharaja Saheb and all of us in Baroda, 
we bid you good bye and offer to you our best wishes 
for a happy New Year. We trust that all of you found 
your stay in Baroda pleasant and profitable and that, by 
the proceedings of this the Seventh Oriental Conference 
and the contacts it has served to establish, fresh light has 
been thrown on some at least of the important subjects 
which form your life study. 

After the conclusion of the address Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
the President of the session, called the house to order and 
placed before it the recommendations of the Council regard¬ 
ing certain modifications in the constitution of the Conference, 
including amongst others ' the raising of the member’s 
subscription to Rs. 10/-. The proposed modifications ( see 
Resolution Nos. I, II and III of the Council ) received the 
assent of the House. 

A sincere vote of thanks was then proposed to— 

(a) The Patron, the Vice-Patron, the President and 
members of the Central Committee for Reccp 
tion and the Office-bearers of the ten Managing 
sub-committees. 

(b) The donors and the delegating bodies. 

(c) The student and the lady volunteers and 
volunteers and Boy Scouts. 

(d) Almost every State-official high and low with 
whom we came into contact and who showed 
us uniform sympathy and attention. 

(e) The Entertainers (Songs, Drama, Sports, 
authors of Lantern lectures, &c.) 

(f) The authors of papers presented. 

(g) The Press and the general public of Baroda. 

The Rev. Fr. Herns, Principal A. B. Dhruva, Mr. V. P. 
Vaidya, Dr. Pran Nath and others spoke on the resolution 
which was carried with acclamation. 
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While the above resolution was being moved, His High¬ 
ness Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, the Patron of the Conference 
came into the hall. In response to the vote of thanks he 
addressed a few words to the meeting expressing his sincere 
appreciation of the work of the Conference and his sense of 
satisfaction at hearing that the delegates found their stay at 
Baroda comfortable and instructive. 

After the conclusion of the formal part of the business of 
the plenary session Prof. Sylvain Levi’s new work “Sanskrit 
Texts from Bali” which forms No. LXVII of the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series was declared published at the Conference. 
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GOVERNMENTS, INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIETIES 
REPRESENTED IN THE CONFERENCE. 

Governments. ___ 

No. Names of Governments. Names of Delegates. 

1 Government of India ; Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sabni M.A., 

(Archaeological Depart- | Director General of Archaeology 
ment). in India, New Delhi. 

Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, M.A., Ph.D., 
i Asstt. Supdt. of Epigraphy, Fernhill, 
Nilgiris iS. India.) 

Dr. M. Nazim, Officiating Supdt., 

| Archaeological Survey, Western 
| Circle, Poona. 

! Dr. K. N. Dikshit, Supdt., Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, Eastern Circle, 
Calcutta. 

2 Government of Bihar and Dr. Harichand Sastri, Professor of 

Orissa (Ministry of Edu- Sanskrit, Patna College, Patna, 
cation). 

3 Government of Hyderabad. Mr. G. Yazdani, M. A., Director of 

Archaeology, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, 
Curator, Hyderabad Museum, 
Hyderabad. 

4 Government of Mysore Principal H. Yoganarasimham, M.A., 

(Education Department). Maharaja s Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

Principal G. K. Timmannachar, 
M.A., Sri Chamarajendra Sanskrit 
College, Bangalore. 

5 Government of Kashmir ... Prof. Siddheshwar Varma, Prince 

of Wales College, Jammu. 

6 Government of Kutch ... Mr. Mavji K. Mehta, B.A., Edu¬ 

cational Inspector. 

Mr. Labhshankar M. Pathak, Alfred 
High School, Bhuj. 

7 Government of Junagadh. Mr. S. Nawab Ali, Director of Public 

Instruction, Junagadh. 

8 Government of Jodhpur Pt. Bisheshwarnath Reu, Supdt., 

(Archaeological Depart- Archaeological Department, Jodh- 

ment). pur (Rajputana). 

9 Government of Idar ... Mr. R. M. Shukla, Esq.,B.A. (Hons.), 

Director of Public Instruction 
Office, Himatnagar-Idar State. 

10 Government of United Dr. Mangal Dev Shastri, M.A., 

Provinces (Ministry of D.Phil., Registrar, Sanskrit College 

Education). Examinations, Benares. 

Maulvi Ziaul Hasan Alvi, M.A., 
Inspector of Arabic Madrasas, 
U. P. Allahabad. 

11 Government of Travancore. Mr. R. Vasudeva Poduval, B.A., 

___ Supdt., of Archajology, Trivandrum. 
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Universities. 


No. 

Names of Governments. 

1 

University of Agra. 

o 

University of Allahabad ... 

3 

Andhra University 

j 

4 

Annamalai University 

3 

University of Bonn ( Ger¬ 
many ). 

6 

Calcutta University 

% 

7 

Cambridge University 

8 

Dacca University ... 

9 

University of Delhi 

10 

Hindu University, Benares. 

11 

Muslim University, Aligarh. 

12 

Patna University ... 

13 

Punjab University 

14 

Royal Frederic University, 
Oslo. : 

15 

Visvabharati University ... 

1G 

Osmania University 

17 

University of Madras 

18 

University of Nagpur 

19 

University of Lucknow ... 

20 

University of Mysore 


Names of Delegates, 

Dr. Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D. 
[Representatives did not attend.] 

Mr. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., 
Government Arts College, Raj ah¬ 
um n dry. 

[Representatives did not attend. 1 
I Representatives did not attend.] 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M. A., 
D. Litt. 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi, M.A. D. Litt. 

Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, M.A. 

Dr. H. C. Raichaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 
Mr. L. Sukul, M.A. 

Dr. Muhammad Shafi, University of 
Lahore. 

Dr. Nizamuddin, Osmania College, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Dr. S. K. De, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., 
University of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca. 
Mr. Fida Ali Khan, M.A., Depart¬ 
ment of Persian and Urdu. 
Shams-ul-UlamaHaji Maulvi Abdur 
Rahman. 

Pandit Lachhmidhar Kalla Sastri, 
M.A., M.O.L. 

Principal A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B. 
[Representatives did not attend.] 

Dr. Harichand Sastri, Patna College. 
Dr. A. C. Woolner, C.I. E.,M.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Prof. Mohammad Shafi, M.A. 

Dr. Lakshrnan Sarup, M.A., Ph.D., 
Oriental College, Lahore. 

Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D. 
[Representatives did not attend.] 

Principal Vidhushekar Bhattacharyya. 
Dr. Abdul Haq, B. Litt., D. Phil., 
Head of the Department of Arabic. 
Dr. M. Nizajnuddin, D. Phil., Head 
of the Department of Persian. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja M.A., D.Phil, 
University Reader in Sanskrit. 

Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, M.A., Morris 
College, Nagpur, 

Prof. K. A. Subramania Iyer, M.A., 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit. 
Dr. M. H. Krishna, M, A., D.Litt., 
Director of Archaeology in Mysore 
State. 
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Societies etc. 

No. Names of Societies etc. Names of Delegates. 

1 Bhandarkar Oriental Re- Principal V. G. Apte, B. A., 281, 

search Institute, Poona. Sadashiv Peth, Poona. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M. A., Ph. D., 
Bilvakunja,Poona 4. 

Dr. P, L. Vaidya, M. A., D. Litt., 
N. Wadia College Poona 1. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B. A., Bar-at- 
Law, 6-10 Dean Lane, Fort Cham¬ 
ber, Bombay. 

Prof. P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., 
Angres Wadi, Bombay 4. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph.D., 
Secretary, B. O. R. f. Poona 4. 

Dr. N. G. Sardesai, L. M. & S., 15 
Shukrawar Peth, Poona 2. 

Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, M.A. Ph.D., 
Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Advocate, 
Satara. 

Mr. P. C. Diwanji, M. A., LL. M., 
Sub-Judge, Jalgaon (E. K.) 

2 Bihar and Orissa Research Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M. A., Bar- 

Society, Patna. at-Law, Patna. 

Dr. Harichand Sastri, M.A., D.Phil., 
Patna College, Patna. 

3 School of Oriental Studies, Prof. Siddheshvar Varma, Prince of 

London. Wales College, Jammu (Kashmir). 

4 Bombay Branch (Royal Mr. V. P. Vaidya, B. A., Bar-at- 

Asiatic Society). Law, 6-10 Dean Lane, Fort Cham¬ 

bers, Bombay. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph. D., 
Secretary, B. O. R. I., Poona 4. 
Prof. P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., 
Angres Wadi, Bombay 4. 

Prof. H. D. Velanker, M.A., Wil¬ 
son College, Bombay 7. 

Prof. V. A. Gadgil, M. A., Wilson 
College, Bombay 7. 

Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M.A., 
LL. B.. Kandewadi, Bombay 4. 

Mr. G. V. Acharya, B. A., Prince 
of Wales Museum, Bombay 1. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A., D. Litt., N. 
Wadia College, Poona 1. 

5 American Oriental Society. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., Ph.D., 

Secretary, B. O. R. I., Poona. 

Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D. 

6 Royal Asiatic Society, Rev. H. Heras, S. J., St. Xavier’s 

London. College, Bombay. 
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No. Names of Societies etc. Names of Delegates. 


7 Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

8 Numismatic Society of 

India. 


“ Anthropological Society, 

Bombay. 

% 

10 Deutschen Morgenlandis- 

chen Gesellschaft. 

11 K. R. Cama Oriental 

Institute, Bombay. 

12 Royal Dutch Academy of 

Sciences, Amsterdam. 

13 Provincial Museum, Luck¬ 

now. 

14 Prince of Wales Museum, 

Bombay. 

15 Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

16 Government Museum, 

Madras. 

17 Sir Parashuram Bhau 

College, Poona. 

18 Gujarat College, Ahmeda- 

bad. 

19 . Sanatan Dharma College, 

Lahore. 

20 Poona Sanskrit College 

Association. 


21 Madras Sanskrit College 

and S. V. V. Pathashala. 

22 Nagari Pracharini Sabha.. 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta. 

Mr. R. S. Gyani, M. A., Assistant 
Curator, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay 1. 

Babu Durga Prasad, B. A., Chau- 
dhari Ramkali Road, Benares. 

Mr. Shrinath Saha, Shamram, 
Durgakund, Benares. 

Mr. Kesha v Appa Padhye, B A., 
LL.B„ Padhye Blocks, New 
Bhattwadi, Bombay 4. 
[Representative did not attend.] 

Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewalla, B. A., 
Ph. D., M. F. Cama Athornan 
Institute, Andheri. 

Dr. Arnold A. Bake, M. A., Ph. D., 
Santiniketan, Bolpur. 

Rai Saheb Babu Prayag Dayal, 

M. R. A. S., Curator, Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. 

Mr. G. V. Acharyya, B. A., Cura¬ 
tor of Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay 1. 

Mr. A. S. Gadre, M. A. 

Mr. S. Paramasiva Iyer, M A. 
B. Sc. 

[Representatives did not attend.] 

Mr. Firoze C. Davar, M.A„ LL.B. 

[Representatives did not attend.] 

Principal V. G. Apte, B. A., 
Anandasram, Poona. 

Pandit Bhargav Shastri Joshi, 
Teacher, P. S. College, Post- 
Parashuram, Taluka Chiplun, 
Dt. Ratnagiri. 

[Representative did not attend.] 

Rai Bahadur Babu Hiralal, B. A., 
Retd. Deputy Commissioner, Katni, 
Murwara. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M. A., Bar-at- 
Law, Patna. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Dr. A. C. Woolner, C.l.E. 

{Lahore) 

Dr. A. C. Woolner presiding in the Sanskrit Section gave 
an account of recent work in Vedic studies at Lahore. He 
mentioned the Kapisthala-Katha-Sariihita and VSraha-Grhya- 
sutra edited by Dr. Raghuvira and the Rktantram a PrSti- 
3akhya of the SSmaveda critically edited with two commen¬ 
taries by Mr. Suryakanta Sastri. 

Mention was also made of the completion of his work on 
Yaska’s Niruktam in the third volume of the commentary of 
Skanda Mahesvara to which was prefixed an Introduction 
discussing the dates of the commentaries on the Niruktam. 
A more detailed description was then given of a monumental 
Vedic Dictionary-Vaidika-S'abdartha Panjata being prepar¬ 
ed bj Pandit Vi^vabandhu of the Visveshvaranand Research 
Institute, Vedic Ashram, Lahore. 

“Each article of this Dictionary gives :— 

(1) Derivation and Etymology. 

(2) Complete record of citations with references. 

(3) The various interpretations classified and reviewed. 

The first fascicle with the Introduction and 84 articles was published 
in 1929. It was well received and appreciated by many scholars. 
The work has continued during the last three years, and about 500 articles 
are now ready. Publication has been delayed partly in order to profit by 
a number of suggestions made by Scholars with reference to the first 
instalment and partly on account of the attention given to the work of 
indexing. This indexing is considered to be a necessary ancillary to the 
dictionary. A complete word-index is being prepared of all Vedic Litera¬ 
ture comprising the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Aranyakas, Upmisads and 
Sutras. Of this Vaidika-Padanukrama-Kosa the second volume com¬ 
prising the entire vocabulary of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas has been 
prepared and is being printed. 
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Three other volumes remain to be completed. Every entry has been 
textually checked, classified grammatically, analysed and arranged under 
its proper radical and (from accented texts) properly accented. Often 
there are critical notes on the reading or accent. 

Pt. Vishvabandhu has been carrying on this work with about a dozen 
assistants, generally his old pupils with very limited financial resources. 
He makes an earnest appeal for further assistance.” 

Dr. Woolner then propounded two problems for the con¬ 
sideration of the Conference. The first related to the 
possibility of obtaining any reliable indications as to the 
date of a work written in Sanskrit by a more detailed study of 
all aspects of the technique of its composition. Careful study 
of the minutiae of technique enabled experts to assign paint¬ 
ings in Europe to particular periods and even to particular 
centuries. Was anything of this kind possible in Sanskrit 
literature? Obvious difficulties lay in the divorce of literary 
from colloquial speech, the rarity of certain dates and in the 
habit of imitating older models and of making later additions 
to older works. 

Nevertheless the speaker thought the task might not be 
impossible. It would require much more detailed study of 
technique by those who were competent to appreciate it and 
a more thorough examination of linguistic peculiarities than 
had been attempted hitherto. These studies might work 
back from known dates and investigate the work of particular 
regions. They should be undertaken with an open mind and 
not with the idea of finding support for preconceived notions. 

The second problem concerned all those who were 
responsible for the training of Pandits. Should those who 
preserve the ancient traditional knowledge receive any kind 
of modern education ? 



REPORT ON THE MANUSCRIPTS FOUND AT 
NAVAPURA (GILGIT). 

By Madhusudan Koul, M.A., M.O.L. 

( Srinagar) 

In the slimmer of 1931 during the days of disturbance I 
received a letter from the Wazir, Gilgit reporting an accidental 
discovery, as a result of digging by cowherds, of a stupa, 
numerous plaques, Buddhist images and a wooden box con¬ 
taining manuscripts of birch-bark and paper. He wanted my 
instructions as to their disposal and further action in the 
matter of exploration. 

I requested him in reply to send me the birch-bark manu¬ 
scripts, a few plaques and images. He promptly despatched 
them in a wooden box, by post, to my office. On opening the 
contents of the box, I cast a hurried glance at them and pre¬ 
pared a brief note and submitted it to the Home Minister 
proposing that I might be allowed to send an Excavation 
Party of the Archaeological Department for taking up imme¬ 
diate and careful excavation of the spot and for bringing to 
Srinagar the remaining finds under its own safe custody. 

The proposal went up to the late Prime Minister who 
was kind enough to call for a detailed report from me regar¬ 
ding the finds above referred to. 

In the meantime appeared a short notice in the Indian 
Press from Sir Aurel Stein announcing the discovery in the 
Navapura village, three miles from Gilgit. This drew the atten¬ 
tion of the higher .authorities to the importance of the finds. 

The few hours, that I could snatch from my office work, I 
spent every day for a month in trying to decipher the manus¬ 
cripts. At first, I had to encounter the difficulty of arranging 
the leaves in order, as all of them were in confusion. The 
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difficulty was intensified by the fact that the figures used in 
numbering the leaves by the copyists of the manuscripts were 
more or less unknown to me. So by careful comparison of 
numbering given on the margin of each leaf, I found the key 
to the solution of this problem. Then by dint of patient 
study, I got an insight gradually into the alphabet in which 
the manuscripts are written. 

My acquaintance thus hurriedly formed with the alphabet 
enabled me to go through the whole collection cursorily, and 
this cursory look enabled me to come to the conclusion that 
the leaves belong to different Buddhist works, dealing though 
mostly with one subject, and the language employed wears an 
aspect more or less like that of Sanskrit. Consequently, to 
confirm the above conclusion I looked closely again into the 
manusci ipts. This revision gave me a thorough knowledge of 
the alphabet and the language of the manuscripts. On being 
thus assured, I got the photographs of several leaves from the 
collection taken by the photographer of the Department and 
began the consultation of some reference books on the subject 
discussed in the manuscripts. 

What I have been able thus to gather from the short 
study of the manuscripts is given in the following 
paragraphs:— 

The alphabet represented in them is a form of the Gupta 
characters [ a member of the Brahmi family ] having close 
affinity with the Sarada alphabet which appears in the 
Agraprasasti [ Encomiastic Inscription ] of the 5th century 
A.D. [See Dr. Biihler’s chart of Alphabets]. Structure of the 
letters as revealed in the manuscripts is decidedly older than 
that of the Sarada script used in the inscription lately found 
at Martanda in the top-course of the platform of a temple 
[now in ruins]. 

The language, in which the manuscripts are written, is 
in most cases the Buddhist Sanskrit abounding chiefly in 
grammatical irregularities and adoption of numerous Prakrta 
forms. Metres resorted to in the verse portion are semi- 
classical, Sragdhara and Arya being popular. 
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Method of numbering. Hundreds are given at the top. 
Below hundreds come tens and below them in turn, units. 
Numbers from one to three are like the Roman represented 
by the strokes-one by a single stroke, two by two strokes and 
three by three strokes. 

The leaves are in the Talapatra form and as such can be 
turned topwise. 

The holding together of the leaves. Record-lose finer 
in texture and weaving than the finest of the modern make 
passes through a punched hole in the middle of each leaf and 
is wound round the whole set. 

Colophon in one of the manuscripts throws light on a 
hitherto unknown line of rulers who held suzerainty over 
Gilgit in the time previous to the 9th century A. D. Patola&ihi 
the reigning monarch of the day is described to have patro¬ 
nised the edition of the manuscripts. The name of another 
ruler i. e. Deva&hi of the same family, whose wife is called 
Trailokyadevi, appears in the colophon of another manuscript. 
These two royal personages seem to belong to the line of the 
Sahi Hindus who ruled over Kabul for some time in the past, 
Bhimasahi and Lalliyagahi being the last representatives of 
the same. George Elliot’s Ancient History of India mentions 
that in the early centuries of the Christian era a certain 
Tartar tribe accepted Buddhism and held its sway over the 
countries in the East and that the family name of this tribe 
still survives in the name “Mehtar” of Chitral. Patola&ihi 
and Deva&ihi are thus in my humble opinion the two impor¬ 
tant members of this Tartar tribe. 

Details of the manuscripts. 

Manuscript A. Ajitasena-vyakarana. 40 leaves. 10 inches 
by 3 inches and a half. Complete. 6 lines in page. 24 letters 
in line. 

Subject. Conversion to Buddhism of Ajitasena, King of 
Magadha. In prose with Gathas. [ verse ]. 

Language. The Buddhist Sanskrit. 
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Story. Buddha comes to' Sravasti for alms. Enters the 
house of Nagaravalambika-devika. Says to her: “On the 
seventh day you will die and will be reborn as son of 
Ajitasena. This will be your last birth, as you will attain to 
Buddhahood hereafter”. At Jetavana Buddha calls Sravakas 
[ Buddhist monks ] by the sound of Gandi [a gong]. Out of 
these he orders Nandimitra to go ,to Ajitasena who asks 
the King to make him a Kuti [a cottage] in a garden. In that 
he practises “ Vikiranasamadhi" whereby all members 
of his body get scattered. The King seeing this gets alarmed 
and resolves to commit suicide, but his son prevents him saying 
“This may be the result of a SamSdhi”. This turns out to be 
true. The King offers the kingdom to his son, but the latter 
declines. Nandimitra thereupon takes the King to Buddha 
at Jetavana where the King offers to be a follower of Buddha. 
After conversion the King invites Buddha and his Sahgha, 
feeds them all and offers his eldest son who in turn is initiated 
and becomes an Arhat. His Queen and ministers all join the 
Buddhist Order at last. 

Colophon. Written by Narendra-Datta Dharma- 
bhanaka [Buddhist Teacher] for Palosimha. 

Manuscript B. Bhaisajya-guru-nama-MahSyana-sutra. 
40 leaves. 9 inches by 3 inches. 5 lines in page. 20 letters 
in line. Complete but damaged. 

Subject matter. Buddha relates an account of the life of 
Vaiduryaprabha-Bhaisaiya-guru [ Buddha in a previous birth ] 
to ]\(Ianju3ri describing the merit which accrues from the 
recitation of his names. In prose entirely. Buddhist Sanskrit. 

Colophon. Written for King Deva&ihi alias Surendra- 
Vikramaditya-nanda and Queen TrailokyadevI by Vasanta 
son of Kosa. 

Manuscript C. Buddha-ksetra-sandar&tna-vyuha-nama- 
samadhi. Leaves 124-158. Twelve inches and a half by 
three inches. 5 lines in page. 34 letters in line. Fragment. 
Describes a Samadhi which gives the practitioner a vision of 
the sacred places of Buddha, heavenly and terrestrial, Vajra- 
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pani, ManjuSri and Avalokite^vara and Goddess Anupama, 
Yaksini, Sankhini andBhima-each declares before Buddha his 
or her Mantra or ritual of worship. 

Manuscript D. Aryavalokita-Hayagrlva-Hrdaya. 22 
leaves. 9 inches by 2 inches. 4 lines in page. 19 letters 
in line. Complete but damaged. Aryavalokita gives the 
Mantras and rituals of his own and Hayagriva’s. 

Manuscript E. I. Ratnaketuparivarta. Leaves 100- 
108. 14 inches and a half by 2 inches and a half. 6 lines 
in page. 49 letters in line. Incomplete. Is a Dharani [An 
amulet]. In prose and verse. 

Colophon. Edited under orders of Patola^ahi alias 
Vikramaditya-nanda and Queen Surendramala. 

Copied for Mahadanapati-Goniksina [ Charity-officer ]. 

“ mwn wfr i 

goq | 

c. 

2. Astanatavimalikarana. 5 leaves. 14 inches and a 
half by 2 inches and a half. 6 lines in page. 49 letters in 
line. Gives 108 names of Buddha, the way of reciting them 
and the merit accruing therefrom. All prose. 

Colophon. Copied for the above-named Charity-officer. 

3. Mahabhijnayayanirde^a. Leaves 65-71. 14 inches 
and a half by 2 inches and a half. 8 lines in page. In¬ 
complete and damaged. In prose and verse, narrates Maha- 
yana Jataka tales. Dwells on the excellences and the powers 
of Bodhisattva, a would-be Buddha. One of the tales is 
summarised as follows:— 

Buddha tells Candraprabha that long ago a King named 
Srighosa invited 80,000 Bodhisattvas and after feeding them 
he made a grand illumination. Ksemadatta, one of the 
invitees, worshipped the Buddha of the time named Ghosadatta 
and burnt his arm covered with cotton and oil before him. l 

2 o.i. 
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The King lamented but Kserrtadatta said that his arm, his 
body and all the things were unreal, Dharma alone being 
real. Then by virtue of the Dharma he got his arm whole 
again, Buddha tells Candraprabha at the end that he 
himself was Ksemadatta while Jina was the King tsrighosa. 

Moral. “ ^ ” 

[ Man should not be attached to the body ]. 

Manuscript F. 5 leaves. Disconnected and torn. 
Average size 10 inches by 2 inches. 9 lines in page. Old 
Sarada. Polished classical Sanskrit. 

Subject matter. Description of Narakas, etc. 



SOME IMPORTANT SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS. 

D. R. Mankad, m.a. 

( Karachi) 

No systematic research for Sanskrit and Prakrit uiss. has 
yet been made in Kathiawad, particularly in smaller towns 
and villages 1 . In fact, there is a vast scope for such an 
investigation. This will be borne out by the following descrip¬ 
tion of some of the Sanskrit mss. found by me in the heredi¬ 
tary libraries of local Shastris at Jodiya, under Jamnagar 
(Kathiawad). I have examined the ancestral collection of 
Sanskrit mss. at the place of Sjt. Shastri Suryashankar 
Tuljashankar who hails from a respectable and learned 
family. He has, in his possession, about five hundred mss. 
of varying interest and importance, which have been num¬ 
bered and catalogued by me. Some of these I describe below. 
Though most of them are published works, nos. 1-3, 8, 9, 15 
and 16 will be found to be of some importance. 

I. 

1. ), in two parts: (i) foil. 1-152 

contain first 20 (ii) foil. 1-86 contain the remaining 

20 The work is copied in V. S. 1474, f®*, n, 

2. Same as above, foil. 1-174 contain 21-40 at^ipis. 
The work is copied in V. S. 1621. Evidently a copy of the 
above. 

3. ( tjfc ) (5 adhyayas) Foil. 1-32. Fifth 

adhyaya ends on fol. 29. Then begin 3T34lfs. They end on 
fol. 32. Copied V. S. 1766, Caitra, Krsna. 

1 Buhler's search through Gujarat and Kathiawad was mostly restricted 
to capitals and big cities. 
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4. Same as above No. 3.' Copied V. S. 1900. 

5. foil. 1-162; 1-20 adhyayas; copied V.S. 
1884; a copy of No. 1. 

6. Same as No. 5; foil. 1-102 ; 21-40 adhyayas. Copied 
V. S. 1884. 

7. Same as No. 2. Copied V.,S. 1883. 

8. foil. 1-102. Copied V. S. 1683. 

Begins;—qoT*q vmm I qf^TT 

qtfofqSW II ? II q-^TT-cT ?T qg: sr^qrf^: | qftqi 

S*wq wit qqg jq: l| ^ II 

Colophon :—W qpfcft (fo)! 

irasraftfa 11 <frfin^sq*q fg: w (?) tq^qi- 

i TOtgqi q%ri n ^ 
fliqqdtafqpq qqren I 

9. #qwte>si i foil. 1-35 ; no date. 

Begins:— 

^p-ftaigqqq? ^qg^lfrcn : i 

q^l? (?) qjqiifci f^g || 

After three more q»ra verses :— 

fqgq; II 

Colophon :— ! 

The ms. is very closely written, each page containing 
18 lines on an average. This commentary seems to be very 
erudite in nature and one which deserves publication, 
though its date is not very early. It refers to qiipfcijKnjj on 
fol. 29 b. 
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10. WWW, foil. 1-25. Copied V. S. 1832. 

11. (aw), foil. 1-111. (foil. 2, 3 and 9 missing) 
Copied V. S. 1870. 

12. WfelWtFar, foil. 1-119. Copied V. S. 1809. 

13. (with Gujarati translation), foil. 1-14. Copied 
V. S. 1889. Explained with marginal charts and notes. 

14. wawwifo, foil. 1-3 ( wrapntar). Copied V. S. 1878. 

15. The ms. is badly preserved and some folia 
are missing..Copied V. S. 1771. On fol. 7 occurs: ?fcr 

5fta«ii«r fwfSRltf mm I On fol. 18th ends the *r^sw®i. 
The work is astrological and is illustrated by marginal tables, 
charts, etc. 

16. fpirif, foil. 1-211. Copied V. S. 1919. 

This is an astrological and astronomical work much of 
the same style as other samhitas. has been referred to by 
Patanjali and in Atharva PrStisakhya. The work is important 
for its antiquity. Though some mss. of this work are known, 
it is not, as yet, published, and I think that it deserves 
immediate publication. The work is encyclopaedic and 
covers a wide range of allied subjects. Its importance is all 
the greater on account of the early date of its author. 

II. 

I also announce a palm-leaf ms., which is in possession 
of the Jain Mandir Library, Karachi. This is the only ms. in 
their possession. Evidently, it is imported from Gujarat. 
The ms. is important on account of the date of its copy, 
which at one place is given as V. S. 1347. The ms., it seems, 
was made up in three instalments. There are three different 
serial numbers. First part ends with the folio numbered 86. 
So far the number is serial. Second part has 1-184 folia and 
the third part 1-37 folia. Evidently,- it has been a ms. be¬ 
longing to some religious monastery and at least, three distinct 
generations have preserved the works copied by them. A 
number of years must have elapsed between each of the 
above noted parts. The ms. contains the following works, 
which are all Jain. 
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Fust Part, foil. 1-86. 

1. f&iVwsitjftircR foil-1-86. First four or five folia are 
broken in corners owing to the leaves being brittle. 

Second Part, foil. 1-184. 

2. < arofawuat, foil. 1-9. At the end, the work is also 
called ^R^rTf^JTWTTar. The following information is noted 
with regard to its authorship 

3. sFRiRWRai, foil. 9-16; author fowsoft; same as above. 

4. foil. 16-17. 

5. 3Tf^Rf%tf&r, foil. 17-92. Author fcw*. At the end 

of this work on the back of folio 92 is noted the date of copy 
as *TR rfk \ w Letters on this folio are almost 

effaced out on account'of constant handling. The work is also 
called arfiRRlRflrai on fol. 85. 

6. foil. 93-162. Author 

7. Hfireswiqqrar, foil. 162-163. 

8. foil. 163-173. Composed in V. S. 1029. 
Printed at Bhavnagar. 

9. qrotainr, toll. 173-184. Author (?). 

Third Part, foil. 1-37. 

10. foil. 1-36. Author ; also called 

11. wrest, foil. 36-37. Author pupil of 

of *R5tqjRiR3. 

Thus it will be seen that this ms. contains some of the 
most important grammatical and lexicographical works of 
the Jain school. (these 

by and are very important works on 

the subjects dealt with. And here we have fairly old mss. 
preserved of all these works. arftreR was copied in V.S. 1347. 

It is contained in the second part. There are certain impor¬ 
tant orthographical differences between the first and the 
second parts ; and from the mode of writing etc., we can put 
an interval of aUeast fifty years between them. Thus we have 
here a ms. of copied in V. S. cir. 1300 i.e. middle of the 
thirteenth century. Hemacandra himself died in V. S. 1229. 
This ms. one of the most important of his works, therefore, was 
copied within seventy-five years of his death, if not earlier. 



THE DATE AND PLACE OF ORIGIN OF THE 
YOGAVASISTHA 

By Prahlad C. Divanji, M.A, LL.M. 

( Jalgaon ) 

Introductory remarks. 

The Yogavasistha is a philosophical poem in Sanskrit. It 
is very widely read, studied and digested throughout the 
length and breadth of India either in the original or in trans¬ 
lations. It has been translated into almost all the important 
Vernacular languages of the country including even the Urdu. 
Still it was either because of its vast bulk or because of its 
being neither a philosophical work written in the usual argu¬ 
mentative style nor a poetical work having either the Srngara 
or Vira Rasa predominant therein that it had not attracted 
the attention of European Indologists for a very long time. 
Recently however a few of them have begun to take short 
notices thereof. Thus Farquhar in his “Religious Literature 
of India” says at page 228 that this work “is one of the many 
Sanskrit poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies.” 1 Dr. Winternitz of Prague has, in his Geschichte der 
Indischen Litteratur, Vol. Ill, p. 444 expressed a guarded view 
that the Yogavasistha must be an older work than the Yoga- 
vasisthasara of Gauda Abhinanda who lived in the middle of 
the 9th century and that as S>ankara has not mentioned it, it 
must probably have been composed by one of his con tern* 
poraries.” 2 This view was probably based upon a statement 
of Konow as to the date of Gauda Abhinanda contained in 
his Karpuramanjarl, p. 197. 3 Prof, Sivaprasada Bhattacharya 

1. “Yogavasistha ) and Its Philosophy” by Dr. B. L. Atreya in “Theo¬ 
sophy in India” for April 1932, p. 58. 

2. Ibid p. 59. 

3. Ibid. 
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of Rajshahi was, I believe, the first Sanskrit scholar to study 
the whole work and express a well-thought out opinion on 
its date and the place of its inception in his paper on that 
subject read before the Third Oriental Conference held at 
Madras in 1924. 1 That opinion was to the effect that the work 
must have been composed by somebody residing either in 
Bengal or at least in Eastern India between the 10th and the 
12th Centuries A. D. After about 7 years Dr. B. L. Atreya 
of the Benares Hindu University delivered a series of 5 lec¬ 
tures on the “Yogavasistha and its Philosophy.” 2 In the second 
of those lectures he discussed the question of the probable 
date of the composition of that work. 3 The view therein 
sought to be established is that it must have been composed 
in the 6th century A. D. Lastly, in the introduction to my 
edition of the Siddhantabindu published in this year I guar¬ 
dedly stated that though I was not prepared to go as far back 
as Dr. Atreya I could say so much that the work must have 
been composed before 900 A. D. 4 I did not there hazard 
any definite opinion as to the date and any whatever as to the 
place of inception of the work. My subsequent study, still 
imperfect as it is, emboldens me to express definite views on 
both those points and I therefore propose to do so in the 
following pages. In order that they may be understood in 
their true light it is necessary to give this learned audience 
some conception as to the nature and style of the work. I 
therefore proceed to do that first. 

Nature and style of the present work. 

The Yogavasistha is a very popular philosophical poem 
having a few scattered prose passages and is divided into six 
chapters entitled, Vairagya, Mumuksu, Utpatti, Sthiti, Upa&ima 
and Nirvana respectively. The author himself has stated in II. 
17*6 that it contains 32,000 stanzas but the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press edition thereof published in 1918 does not contain more 

1. Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, 
Madras, pp. 545-54. 

2. “Theosophy in India” for April and August-Sept ember 1932. 

3. Ibid, pp. 57-62. 

4. G. O. Series No. LXIV, Introduction, Sec. XV. p. LXXXIX, 
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than 29289 stanzas including some prose passages, 'these 
are divided between the six chapters in the following manner:- 
Vairagya 1146, Mumulcsu 807, Utpatti 6304, Sthiti 2414, 
Upadama 4322 and Nirvana, the longest chapter which is 
sub-divided into two parts, Purva and Uttara, 14296, of which 
there are in the Purvardha 5331 and in Uttarardha 8965. In 
point of style it much resembles the Bhagavata Porana rather 
than the Valmiki Ramayana, in which it purports to fill up a 
gap by narrating a philosophical dialogue between Rama and 
Vasistha at the court of Da^aratha on the occasion of the 
arrival of Viivamitra for requesting that king to send Rama 
with him for protecting his sacrificial ground against the 
attacks of the aborigines. Thus the author of the Bhagavata, 
hiding his own identity, says, that Saunaka and others had 
once put certain questions to Suta, that the latter had in reply 
stated that he would narrate to him the Bhagavata Purana 
which, Suka having learnt from his father Badarayana who 
had composed it, had read before King Parik&ta on the bank 
of the Ganges and which he himself had learnt from the 
Brahman sage, and does so and while doing so introduces 
several Upakhyanas (episodes) in order to illustrate some great 
principles of the Bhagavata cult. In the same manner, the 
real author of the Yogavasistha, hiding his own identity, states 
that a Brahman named Sutiksna had approached the sage 
Agasti and inquired whether the path of action or of know¬ 
ledge was the right one to be pursued for one desirous of final 
absolution, that the latter had replied that none of them 
singly was likely to lead to the desired goal but both must be 
resorted to simultaneously because they were like the two 
wings of a bird which were equally useful to it for flying 
and tried to illustrate that doctrine by narrating a dialogue 
between Karunya and Agniveslya. While doing so he intro¬ 
duces a subsidiary dialogue between an Apsara and Devaduta, 
a messenger of India, who being asked by Suruci where he 
had come from and whither he was going, states that he had 
gone to the sage Valmiki in order to request him on behalf of 
his master Indra to explain to King Aristanemi, who had been 

practising severe austerities, the true nature of the objects of 
3 o.i. 
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this world so that he may not refuse to go to Indra’s abode 
as desired by the latter, that the sage having agreed to comply 
with his request the king was taken by him to the sage 
Valmiki, that thereafter the king sought the true knowledge of 
things from him, and the latter imparted it saying that he 
would for that purpose recite to him the Ramayana which he 
had composed in the form of a dialogue between Rama and 
Vasistha on hearing which he would be a Jivanmukta, and did 
so. In doing so he introduces several Upakhyanas (episodes) 
in order to illustrate certain philosophical principles which 
he has expounded in that work. Similarly, the authors of both 
the works pause many-a-time to develop other sentiments 
besides the Santa (quiescent) which is the main sentiment of 
both the works and at times go to such lengths in doing so in 
their zeal to make their works interesting to the general 
public, as to make us feel that they have there crossed the 
boundary-limit of propriety and miss a link in the chain of 
ideas about the principal theme. 

The author’s reason for composing it. 

As for the reason why he had composed the work he 
says that he having composed certain Rama-stories intended 
to serve as a powerful means for the attainment of knowledge 
had taught them to his obedient pupil Bharadvaja, that the 
said pupil once narrated them before Brahma at his residence 
on the Mount Meru, that Brahma being pleased with 'them 
asked him to choose a boon, that the pupil requested that god 
to tell him the means by which people would be freed from 
misery, that Brahma thereupon asked him to request the sage 
Valmiki to finish the Ramayana which he had begun to com¬ 
pose because on hearing it man would be freed from all 
infatuation, that Brahma thereafter personally came to his 
hermitage also and told him that he should not leave the 
work unfinished but carry it to its end and that he thereupon 
did so. 

The Suksma and Sthula SarIras tentatively distinguished. 

Thus, although there are seven layers in the Yogavasistha 
as it exists to-day, we have to distinguish between two only, 
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namely, an original composition in the form of imaginary 
dialogues between Vasistha and Rama and the subsequently 
added portions, as in the case of V&lmild RamSyana. At this 
stage in my study of this work I am not in a position to state 
categorically which portions exactly constitute the original 
Yogavasistha and which exactly the subsequent accretions 
thereto. The two are so mixed up and placed in a new 
setting that it may not perhaps be ever possible to reclaim 
the original composition definitely. However, 1 feel sure that 
the original philosophical poem must not have been divided 
into the present six chapters; that the dialogue between 
Sutiksna and Agasti,. Agnivesya and Karunya, Suruci and 
Devaduta and Valmiki and Aristanemi, which occur only in 
the first Sarga of the Vairagya-prakarana and in the 216th 
Sargaof the latter part of the Nirvana-prakarana must not 
have existed in the original work, that some at least, 
if not all, the prose passages 1 occurring in the present work 
must not also have formed part of the original, that some of 
the Upakhyanas such as that of Lila in the Utpatti-prakarana 
must not have existed in their present forms in the 
original work and that the whole of the subject matter 
of the Uttarardha of the Nirvana-prakarana must have 
been susequently added like the Uttarakanda of the Valmiki- 
Ramayana. Similarly, the disguised attacks on the doctrine 
of the Sankara school of the Vedanta philosophy contained in 
II. 18. 67-68, IV. 31. 21 and IV. 32. 34 and the exaltation of 
the doctrine established in the work as having been handed 
down traditionally from one teacher to another and therefore 
the most acceptable one, contained in II. 19-35, the reference 
to the controversy as to whether Jivanmukti is or is not pos¬ 
sible, that as to what is Videhamukti contained in III. 118 and 
the persistent attempt to establish the' Anubhava-vada on 
refuting the pure Sastra-vada are also additions made by the 
writer who gave the poem its present form. 

1. Vide II. 12. 11-19, II. 13-8-11, HI. 63, 67-77-82, 93. 1-7, 9-16, 
116. 8, 10-23, 122. 1-13, IV. 37.10-11, 38. 1-3, 5-9, 11-21, 39. 
,, l-r5, 8-9, 12-13, 29-45, 49-50, VI/2,61. 4, 6, 10, 12, 16, 18. 
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Reasons for the distinction.’ 

I believe these to be later additions for two reasons. 
One is that, important as the work is, it has not been referred 
to by Sankara in any of his numerous works and since though 
there were differences of opinion amongst the old Mimamsa* 
kas including the authors of the Brahmasutras and the Purva* 
mimamsasutras as to whether it was of was not necessary to 
perform the Vaidic and Smarta rites after the desire for 
liberation has arisen, there were none between them (1) as to 
whether Moksa was attainable by knowledge alone or 
by it accompanied by the performance of those rites to 
teach which the' dialogues of Agasti, Agnive^ya and 
Valmiki have been commenced ; (2) as to whether the know¬ 
ledge leading to it arose from the Mahavakyas themselves or 
from concentration on the meaning thereof which is what 
Vasistha impresses on Rama’s mind; (3) as to whether it is 
the Samuccaya-vada or Jnana-vada that is supported by 
tradition; and (4) as to whether it is possible for one to 
become a Jivanmukta and if so, what is the real meaning of 
being a Videhamukta and when can one attain that state ; 
references to those points are irreconcilable with the theory 
of the work having been composed earlier than A. D. 788. 
Above all, the dictum of Sankara that Brahma is the reality 
and the world is unreal laid down in Vivekacudamani 20 is 
found mentioned in an inverted form and it is said about the 
person who pronounced it that even an insane who is stupid 
laughs heartily at him as if he were an insane. 1 The habit of 
the author of the Yogavasistha to borrow the language of 
previous works such as the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, 
.Gaudapada’s Karikas, Vairagya^ataka, Meghaduta, &c. and 
twist it slightly so as to fit in with his ideas is too apparent 
from his work to require illustrations. Hence the similarity 

1 Cf. m I 

#sq : II1%. % || 

and 

^frK q: I 

II qt. «rr. ^ ^ {|| 
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of ideas and even language which Dr. Atreya has found 1 
leads rather to the conclusion that the author of the present 
Yogavasistha had availed himself of those ideas of Sankara 
which fit in with his and incorporated them in his work after 
slightly twisting his language as he did in the case of those 
taken from the other works. 

The second reason why I consider that these are subse¬ 
quent additions in the work is that there is a distinct and 
unmistakable reference to a king of Kasmir of the name of 
Yasaskaradfeva who had his place in the town of Adhisthana 
in that province. On a reference to Sir M. A. Stein’s “Kalhana’s 
Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir,” :Vol. I, pp. 234-44 I find 
that a Brahmana of that name who was an inhabitant of 
Pi&icakapura had been raised to the throne by a class of 
Brahmanas which was then in power at Kasmir after the 
assassination of Suravarman II by one Kamalavardhana 
in 939 A. D., that he ruled over the province justly till 948 
A.D., and that he was succeeded on his retirement by his son 
Samgramadeva except for one day for which his uncle 
Ramadeva’s son Varnata ruled there at his desire. On a 
reference to the introduction to that work I also find in 
Chapter V, para 82 at pages 84-85 that Pravarasena II who 
ruled over Kashmir in the second half of the sixth century A.D. 
had founded a new city on the site now occupied by Srinagar 
which was called Pravarapura after his name and was also 
known as “the new city” at the time of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Thsang’s visit to India in 631 A. D. as distinguished 
from Puranadhisthana (the old city). The Sanskrit word 
“Adhisthana” means nothing but an abode or a resting place 
and therefore can as well be applied to a city as well as a 
house, hut, etc. Hiuen Thsang’s term “the new city” must 
therefore be a rendering of the Sanskrit term “Navadhisthana” 
or “NutanSdhisthfina.” Further identification is secured by 
the fact that it is staled in YogavSsistha, IV. 32.11-13 that the. 
said town appeared beautiful on account of hills surrounding 

1 Yogavasistha and its Philosophy’ in “ Theosophy in. India for April 
1932, page 60. 
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it, that in the midst of it there was a peak of a mountain 
named Pradyumna&khara and that on the top cf it there was 
a king of houses, a veritable another peak. Answering to that 
description I find in Rajatarangini, III. 357-62 the description 
of the city built by Pravarasena II, two of the special charac¬ 
teristics mentioned wherein are the existence of mansions 
“which reach up to the clouds” and of “ a pleasure hill ” in 
the centre of the city. We can therefore reasonably infer that 
“ Navadhisthana ” or “ Nutanadhisthana ” was the alternative 
name of Pravarapura and that the author of the Yogava- 
sistha had succinctly called it “ Adhisthana ”. 2 A hill 
of the name of Pradyumna is also found mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini, III. 460 and VII. 1616 and as the erection 
of two temples and a Matna for the Pa^upata mendicants by 
King Ranaditya of Kastnir and his wife are mentioned in 
Rajatarangini, III. 460, we can infer that there must be several 
other buildings also thereon in the time of the present author 
of our work as mentioned by him in IV. 32. 11-13. Lastly, 
the name Ratnavalivihara mentioned in IV. 32. 18 is found 
from Rajatarangini, III. 476 to be the. name of a VihSra got 
constructed by Galuna, a minister of King Vikramaditya, son 
of the said Ranaditya. These are kings of the Gonandiya 
dynasty after its restoration and it was the last king there 
named Durlabhavardhana who had been ruling over Kasmir 
when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Thsang visited it in 631 A.D. 
and between Vikramaditya and Durlabhavardhana there was 
only one king of the name of Baladitya. It is therefore pro¬ 
bable that Ranaditya and Vikramaditya had been ruling over 
Kasmir in the third and fourth quarters of the sixth and a few 
years of the first quarter of the seventh century. It is not 
known how long Baladitya had ruled over Kasmir. 

Probable time of the composition of the 

PRESENT WORK. 

Can we not then infer from this evidence that the author 
of the Yogavasistha in its present form must be a contemporary 
of King YasSaskaradeva of Kasmir and must, therefore, have 

2 My further study has revealed a reference to the same town made by 
the very term ‘ Adhisthana ’ in Rajatarangini IV. 696. 
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lived in the first half of the tenth century ? There is only one 
conflicting piece of evidence in doing so and that is that the 
author speaks about the existence of the said king and his 
town and palace in the future tense, through the mouth of 
Vasistha. It is easy, however, to reconcile it with the proposed 
inference on the ground that whereas it is quite in the fitness 
of things that Vasistha should be using a verb in the future 
tense when he says that the three demons Dama, Vyala and 
Kata, who are now reborn together as fishes in a lake in a 
forest of Kasjmir will be liberated, when they being reborn 
as swans will become separated, die separately, be reborn 
as a mosquito, a sparrow and a partridge respectively, 
reside at different places, and on hearing the tale of their fall 
from the minister Nrsiriiha and others, be liberated, it need not 
be assumed that the unnamed author, who had recorded that 
prophecy supposed to have been made by Vasistha centuries 
ago, had also been living at a time prior to the reign of Yasa- 
skara and had himself a prophetic vision of what was to 
happen in the reign of that king. On the contrary, in the fami¬ 
liarity which he shows in describing the places situated and 
the persons residing in Kashmir there is a sufficient warrant for 
the inference that he must either be writing this account at the 
time when Ya^askara was ruling over Kasmir and Nrsiriiha 
was one of his ministers or at a time when any successor 
of that king on the throne of Kasmir had been ruling there. 

I therefore conclude that such was really the case. 

Probable objections considered. 

It is quite natural to ask why I assume that there was an 
old nucleus of the Yogavasistha and the unnamed author of 
the present work had developed it into its present shape. 
I have a ready answer to that query and it is this:—firstly, 
Valmlki who has been speaking to Aristanemi has himself 
admitted that originally he had composed some Rama-stories 
and taught them to his dear pupil Bharadvaja; Brahma 
who heard them from the mouth of the pupil asked him to tell 
his teacher that he should not leave the work unfinished and 
further came to his hermitage and told him so; that thereupon 
he had finished that work and that that work was the one 
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which formed the rest of the present work. I infer from this ad¬ 
mission that there must be an old nucleus in the form of stray 
stories on several philosophical topics and that the present 
author had knit them together and arranged them in the pre¬ 
sent six chapters and in doing so made at least the additions 
above-mentioned if not more. Secondly, the frequent 
repetitions in prose or verse that we 'meet with cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for except on this assumption. Thirdly, 
the several dialogues, one within the other, besides the main 
one between Rama and Vasistha probably indicate that there 
was one work composed by Vslmiki and that it had passed 
through several hands before it reached its present author. 
If that was so, we can, in view of the known habit of our 
amanuenses, safely assume that some conscious or unconscious 
accretions to the original work must have taken place at their 
hands. 1 And, as for the story of Dama and the other demons 
above-referred to, I can say without fear of contradiction that 
it must have been composed by the minister Nrsimha referred 
to therein because the present author has himself said in'verse 
21 of the above Sarga that the said minister Nrsimha will 
narrate to Dama, Vyala and Kata “this good story composed in 
verses” and from that I infer that the minister had himself com¬ 
posed it and that this author had incorporated it in this work 
after twisting its wording slightly so as to suit his purpose. 
The way in which he has grafted it on the main theme, namely, 
that Vasistha is made to say to Rama, after he has expounded 
the principle that the aspirants for knowledge stood in absolute 
need of getting control over their mind and senses, that he 
should beware lest he should fall in the same predicament as 
Dama, Vyala and Kata and something more with which we 
are not at present concerned, that Rama’s curiosity to know 
who they were and what had happened to them is aroused, 
that he thereupon puts such questions and Vasistha narrates 
the whole story, confirms the inference. Fourthly, the division 
of the present work into six chapters is so unscientific and 

1. In VI/1. 22,22-25 the author refers through the mouth of 
Bhusunda to the existence of an original Maharamayana composed 
by a man of the name of Valmiki and says that this is the twelfth 
such Ramayana that he had been composing. 
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some of the additions made in the work, as for instance, the 
introduction of another Lila and another Devi, the description 
of another war etc. in the Lila episode which occur in the 
third chapter, reveal the author as so much lacking in a sense 
of propriety that one hesitates to believe that the same author 
could have composed the several beautiful poetical and. 
philosophical passages occurring in the work which presup¬ 
pose on the part of the author a deep insight into the subtlety 
of the human mind, a keen power of observation of the organic 
and inorganic; creation and an unmeasured command over the 
language in which they are composed. Fifthly, if as Dr. Atreya 
has stated in his said lecture, 1 there is a reference in the 
Anusiasana Parva of the Mahabharata to the existence of a 
work, containing the views of Vasistha formed from know¬ 
ledge derived from BrahmS, prior to the composition of that 
epic, that is an additional ground for the above belief, for in 
Yogavasistha II. 2. 27 Vasistha has been made to say that he 
remembered without break the knowledge which Brahma had 
formerly imparted to him on the Nisadha mountain. 

It may also be asked why, if a Yogavasistha in whatever 
form it existed before the time of Sankara, he never referred to 
it in any work of his. The only answer that suggests itself to 
me is that the work must till his time have a local circulation 
only and if, as Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya says, it had its 
origin in Bengal or at least Eastern India 2 or as I hold, in 
Kashmir it is not unlikely that it may not have come to his 
knowledge during his sojourn in that part of the country. 
It may also be that it may have come to his knowledge and 
vet he may have ignored it in view of the facts that though 
there is no difference between his fundamental doctrine that 
there is only one reality and that propounded in that work, 
there is a difference between them as to certain details which 
are by no means unimportant and that it was a work written 
in the Pauranic or narrative style, not in the strictly philoso¬ 
phic or argumentative style. 


1 “ Theosophy in India ” for April 1932 p. 62. 

2 The Yogavasistha Ratnayana. Its probable date and place of incep¬ 
tion:—Proceedings and transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, 
Madras pp. 545-54. 

4 o.i. 
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There is only one more doubt which requires to be 
cleared up. There is an abridgment of the Yogavasistha by 
Gauda Abhinanda of Kashmir. Konow has in his Karpuramanjari, 
stated that this author had been living in the middle of the 
9th century. In my Introduction to my edition of the 
Siddhantabindu, I too had stated that there was a pointed 
reference to the Yogavasistha in Sarhksepa Sariraka II. 182 
and that as SarvajnStma, the author of that work, was known 
to have lived about 900 A. D. the Yogavasistha must be in 
existence at the close of the 9lh and the beginning of the 10th 
century. As I have not with me at present a copy of the 
abridgment 1 and have not seen the grounds of Konow’s 
inference that Gauda Abhinanda lived in the middle of the 9th 
century, I cannot state whether it was the Yogavasistha in its 
present form that he has abridged or one in some other 
previous form. As for the second I find on a reference to 
verses 55-66 of canto I of chapter I of the Yogavasistha that 
though there is a statement therein that Rama though 
omniscient had assumed ignorance for some time, the reason 
given therein for his having done so is that a curse had been 
pronounced on Visnu whose incarnation he was, by Sanat- 
kumara when that god had gone to Satyaloka. It is therefore 


1, I have since seen the abridgement and have no doubt as to its being 
an abridgement of the Yogavasistha in its present form but as for 
Konow’s inference as to its author having lived about the middle of 
the 9th century, I am of opinion that it is based on a ^ry shaky 
foundation. In the first place, it is based on the assumption that 
Rajasekhara, the author of Karpurmahjari is mentioned in the Sukti- 
muktavali as a contemporary poet by Vasukalpa and Abhinanda. That 
assumption has been based on a statement to that effect in Aufrecht 
Cuta. Cata. at p. 502 which, my own experience in the case of Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati’s and Sankara’s works, has proved to be not 
a very safe guide because his information was based on facts supplied 
to him by several persons who were not always sufficiently critical in 
drawing inferences. Secondly, although he is aware that there were two 
Abhinandas, and their father’s names differ, he has taken them to be 
one and the same individual on the authority of Dr. Buhler. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that Buhler’s view is correct, Abhinanda 
is said to be the great-great grandson of an unnamed man who lived 
in the time of Muktapida Lalitaditya who is believed to have ascended 
the throne of Kasmir ‘not before 724” and from that it is inferred that 
Abhinanda must have lived in the middle of the nineth century, i. e. 
about 850, 
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reasonable to infer that though the Saiiiksepa £>arlraka does 
refer to a work containing a teaching of Brahma imparted to 
Rama by Vasistha, and that it may therefore be the Yoga¬ 
vasistha, it need not necessarily be believed to be that work 
in its present form. 

It is thus clear that except the abridgment of Gauda 
Abhinanda there is nothing that can come in the way of our 
concluding that the Yogavasistha must have existed in another 
form prior to the time of the present author and that he 
amplified it and re-arranged it in its present form. 

It is also clear from what has preceded that he must 
have done that either during the first half of the tenth century 
A.D. or at any time after that and that none of the arguments 
advanced by Dr. Atreya for the work in its present form 
having been composed earlier than that is likely to present 
any insurmountable difficulty except that based on the exis¬ 
tence of the abridgment of Abhinanda. As for that the 
evidence of its composition during or after the second half of 
the tenth century is so strong that the said argument cannot 
be given a preponderating weight and some other explanation 
must be sought to explain the anomaly. For the reasons 
above-stated, I am not in a position to do so at present but 
that should not deter me from putting forward the evidence 
in favour of the late production of the work in its present 
form which I have happened to find. In view of that the 
earliest date that can be assigned to the present work is the 
second quarter of the tenth century. 

As for the terminus ad quern, I think we need not go as far 
as the 12th century as Prof. Bhatticharya has done 1 for several 
reasons. The first reason taken into consideration by him for 
doing so vanishes when we believe the work to have been 
composed -in the second quarter of the. tenth century, long 
before which time ' Mahomedan tribes from the north-west 
frontier had begun to make inroads into India. The same is 
the case with the second because the learned professor himself 
says that owing to the mention of the Vedantins in the work 


1 Ibid p. 554. 
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we must go forward to at least the time of Sankara which 
is 788 to 820 A. D., whereas I have fixed the terminus a quo 
to be the second quarter of the tenth century m view as well of 
other circumstances as of direct attacks on Sankara’s doctrine 
and even one pointed reference to a particular verse in Sankara’s 
Vivekacudamani. Thirdly, the familiarity with the Bhagavata 
Purana need not drive us to fix the date of the Yogavasistha 
beyond the time above mentioned because as has been recently 
shown by Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti Sarnia in his article on 
“ The Date of the Bhagavata Purana ” that Purana “ was 
well-known in the tenth century, exiant in the seventh, not 
unknown in the sixth and had very likely been composed in 
the fifth century A. D. if not earlier still. ” x The other grounds 
mentioned by Prof. Bhattacharya have been intended to sup¬ 
port his theory that the work under consideration must have 
originated in Eastern India at least if not in Bengal. There is 
thus no substantial reason for holding that the work in its 
present form must have been composed at a time later than 
the tenth century. I think therefore we can safely conclude 
that the present redaction of the Yogavasistha as published by 
the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay must have been composed 
either in the second or third, or, if not in any of them, in the 
fourth quarter of the tenth century. 

Place of origin of the work. . 

As for the place where the work could have been com¬ 
posed, Prof. Bhattacharya has stated that its author seems to 
be rather at home in treating of the customs of the Easterners 
and has drawn such a picture of the Buddhistic ideals and of 
the superinducing of the alien doctrines on national life that 
he is “inclined to think that it is the prototype of the condi¬ 
tions in that quarter of India where Buddhism played a 
prominent part in philosophical beliefs and general culture 
and is believed to have subsequently merged itself in the older 
creed of the land”. He has based this inference on Yoga¬ 
vasistha I. 3. 37-38; II. 18; III. 36 and 37, and IV. 62. 8-12, 
On referring to III. 36 and 37 thereout I find that the author 
has therein shown himself to be completely familiar with the 
topography and ethnology of almost all the provinces of 
India then in existence and was even aware of their modern 
names such as the Konkanas, Karnatas, Gurjaras, Malavas, &c. 
The contents of Yogavasistha II. 18 show that the author was 


1. Annals of the B. O. R. I. Vol. XIV, Parts III-IV, pp. 182-18, 218. 
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as familiar with the contents of the Upanisads, the Bhagavad- 
gita and some of the argumentative works on the Vedanta 
philosophy as with the* works of some of the Buddhists such 
as Nagarjutia, Asahga and others 1 and a general view of the 
whole work is likely to lead to the conclusion that his own 
view was very much akin to that of the Samuccayavadin 
Bhartrprapanca which has been as vehemently attacked by 
Suresvara in his Varttika and Naiskarmyasiddhi as that of the 
Bhedabhedavadin Brahmadatta. Yogavasistha IV. 62. 8-12 
are only 5 of the 21 verses by which Vasistha acquaints 
Rama with the benefits to be derived by following his instruc¬ 
tions as to conduct. The language of the whole Sarga has an 
orthodox rather than a heterodox tinge and the second line of 
verse 18 thereof is one of the several instances 2 in this work of 
its author having borrowed the phraseology of the Bhagavad- 
gita As for Buddhism having played a prominent part in 
matters of philosophical beliefs and general culture and 
having subsequently merged in the older creed of the 
land in the eastern provinces of India, it is enough to state 
that the said province is not the only one in India where it 
so happened and that Kasmir had passed through the same 
conditions except that there Buddhism was an extant creed 
till even the 12th century. If therefore there is any solid rea¬ 
son to believe that the author of the Yogavasistha shows a 
special familiarity with the Buddhistic ideals that must be due 
to his being an inhabitant of Kasmir which appears from the 
fact above noted namely, that he was familiar with every small 
detail about the places and buildings in and also the folk-lore 
of KatJmir. 3 If it is necessary to cite an authority in support of 
the statement as to Hinduism and Buddhism having existed in 
Kasmir side by side without friction for several centuries, I 
would refer the audience to the excellent and unimpeach¬ 
able work of Sir M. A. Stein on the history of that 
province. According to him “Centuries before Kalhana’s 
time Buddhism and the orthodox creed had existed side by 
side in Kasmir. As far as the laity was concerned, they had 
to a great extent amalgamated. His own narrative from the 

1. Vide also on this point Yogavasistha III. 5. 6-7, 96. 45-46, 70-13, 

IV. 1-20, 14. 11 and IV. 21. 13-32, VI/I. 125. 3. V. 87. 18-21, 

128. 21-22. 

2. Vide e.g. Yogavasistha II. 18. 30, VI/I. 52. 36-37, 53, 12. 16, 17-19, 
56, 60, 66, 54, 1, 2, 4, 25-28, 33-38, 55. 4, 13-14, 18, 21, 56, 7, 58. 
1, 128. 39, 48, VI/2, 200, 31, 204, 1, 213, 10 etc. 

3. Yogavasistha IV. 32. 
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point where it reaches historical ground, gives ample proof of 
this. Of almost all royal and private individuals, who are 
credited with the foundation of Buddhist Stupas and Viharas, 
it is recorded that they or at least members t of their family 
with equal zeal endowed also the shrines of Siva and Visnu”. 1 
And as for the popularity of the YogavSsistha in Bengal, 
I can equally vouch for its popularity amongst the philosophi¬ 
cally-minded people of Gujarat and Maharashtra. I therefore 
think that the better view is that the work under consideration 
must have been composed by a poet and philosopher living 
in Kasmir for a long time, whether born or settled there. 2 


1. “Kalhana s Chronicle of the Kings of Kasmir’* by Sir M. A. Stein: 
Introduction, Chapter I Sec. i. p. 9. 

2. My further study ot the work has brought to my notice several facts, 
which serve to strengthen the above conclusion. Thus in III. 47 et 
seq . there is the story of a war between a King of Sindhudesa (Valley 
of the Indus) and Viduratha of Kasmir. In III. 86 there is that of 
Indu, a Brahmana of Suvarnajata which is situated in a valley of Mt. 
Kailasa in Tibet. Lavana, referred to in III. 104 was a King of Uttara- 
pandu which must have been situated somewhere near Siberia. 
A Brahmana of the name of Bhrgu is stated in IV. 5 to have been 
practising austerities on the Mandara Mt. which was most probably 
situated in the eastern portion of China near Mukden and Peking. 
From IV. 48 begins the story of Dasura, an ascetic residing on the top 
of a mountain in Magadha. A Brahmana named Uidalaka is reported 
in V. 51, to have once been practising austerities on the Gandhamadana 
Mt. which has been located to the north-east of Mt. Kailasa in the 
southern part of China. In V. 58 there is the story of Suraghu, King 
of Kiratadesa (Tibet) and a part of it consists of a dialogue between him 
and Parigha, King of the Parasikas (Persians). Two brothers, Bhasa 
and Vilasa are stated in -V. 65 to have been residing at a place in the 
northern range of the Sahyadri Mt. which from the other description in 
that canto appears to be a mountain to the north of India and not to be 
identical with the mountain of that name on the west coast of 
India. The abode of Bhusunda, the wise and hoary crow, is stated in 
VI/I. 14 to be a tree on Mt. Meru which was situated about the middle 
of Jambudvipa which was most probably identical with Asia, i. e . to 
say, somewhere in Mongolia, Sikhiddhvaja, husband of Cudala, a 
daughter of the King of Surastra (Sorath, the southern division or 
Kathiawad), is in VI/I, 77 stated to be a King of the Malavas. Lastly, 
there is in the episode of Lila in Chapter III a mention of the names of 
almost all the North Indian tribes and their respective characteristics. 
The descriptions ot some of the places occurring in some of these epi¬ 
sodes, particularly those relating to Kasmir and those near Mt. Kailasa 
in Tibet are so minute and elaborate that they can reasonably be infer¬ 
red to have been written only by one residing at a place from where he 
could easily have gone to any of them and from where he could easily 
have gathered the necessary information. Such a place is none other 
than the province of Kasmir. 



PRE-RAGHUNANDANA DIGESTS OF BENGAL 
AND BIHAR. 

Bv Bhabatosh Bhattacfarya, 

M.A., B.L., KavyatIrtha, 

* (Bhatpam, Bengal) 

Digests or Nibaiidhas are compilations from the metrical 
Smrtis of Mann, Yajnavalkya, Narada and others, from the 
Puranas, from the commentaries on the metrical Smrtis and 
from the previous digests. They began to be written when 
the Muhammadans made a determined attempt to conquer 
the greater part of India but succeeded only in annexing the 
Punjab. Hinduism received a rude shock at the repeated 
raids and iconoclastic efforts of Mahmud of Ghazni, and the 
Hindus began from this time to regulate more rigidly their 
social and domestic affairs, lest their political power might 
go. That led to the system of writing digests of law in 
different kingdoms of India and the lead was taken by Bengal. 
We propose to deal in this paper with the digests of Bengal 
and Bihar that were composed from the earliest times down 
to the days of Raghunandana, the great Bengal jurist of the 
16th century A. D. 

The earliest digest of the Bengal School is the Haialata 
of Aniruddha Bhatta who flourished in the court of Ballala 
Sena in the 11th century. The work relates to asouca 
(impurity) and has been published in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series in 1909. 

The work has been largely quoted by all subsequent jurists 
of the Bengal School who have incorporated in toto in their 
woiks the various prescriptions laid down in the Haialata. 

The next Bengal digest-makers are Jimutavahana and 
Sulapani. The former was by far the greater jurist and 
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flourished by the end of the 11th century. He wrote a 
complete code entitled Dharmaratna of which we possess 
only three books, viz. Dayabhaga, KSlaviveka and Vyavahara- 
Matrka. The Dayabhaga is still the treatise on positive law 
of Hindu inheritance in the Bengal School, which is other¬ 
wise known as the Dayabhaga School after the name of the 
guiding book. Jimutavahana quotes many authors by name, 
but he does not quote Vijnanesvara or his Mitaksara, but 
fights his doctrines. 

Siulapani flourished in the 14th century. His works are 
extensively studied in Bengal. He has twelve works, with 
names ending with the word “Viveka”. His Durgotsava- 
viveka seems to be the earliest work on the subject. His 
^raddha-viveka and Prayascittavivcka are two of the most 
authoritative Smrti works of the Bengal School. 

The sixteenth century of the Christian era which is already 
marked throughout the world for Bengal’s intense intellectual 
activity in the field of Hindu logic and philology is also 
fomous for the rise of two eminent jurists in Bengal, viz. 
Govindananda-kavikankanacitryya and Raghunandana 
Bhattacaryya. Both were contemporaries. The former 
flourished in an obscure village in the district of Midnapore 
and his descendants in his native village (Bagri-Krislmagar) 
still use his books. Of the several digests, written by him, 
the following four have been published in the years noted 
after them:— 

, Varsakriyakaumudi ( 1902 ), Danakriyakaumudl (1903), 
Sraddhakriyfikaumudi (1904) and Suddhikaumudi (1905). 

The only commentary from his pen which is extant is on 
the PrSyascittaviveka of Sulap3ni. 

The Astavirhiati-Tattva of Raghunandana was also 
compiled at this time. Raghunandana himself says that the 
Jyotisatattva, one of his twenty-eight Tattvas, was compiled in 
the year 1565 A.D. Raghunandana flourished in Navadwip 
and belonged to the RSdhiya class of Brahmins With whose 
ancestors the Vedas were a lost study. So his efforts were to 
introduce as much of Tantra in Smrti, as was consistent with 
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the ideas of Hinduism in those days. He quotes largely from 
the original Tantras, but the area for which he wrote his works 
was circumscribed to Western Bengal, and that part of it 
which is north of the now'—extinct river Sarasvati; because 
the territory beyond the Saptagrama, he calls, as the 
Daksinadesla. 

So, after about the Pre-Raghunandana Bengal jurists, 
the three names of Candeslvara, Vardhamana and Vacaspati 
stand conspicuous in the school of Mithila ( modern North 
Bihar ). The first of these, Cande^vara Thakkura, was the 
minister to the king Harisimhadeva of Mithila in the 14th 
century. The power of Harisimha in Mithila was an eye-sore 
to the Muhammadans. So one of the Tughlak Emperors 
drove away the king from Mithila and destroyed his capital, 
Simraon, and gave the kingdom of Mithila as a fief to the 
head of the Srotriya Brahmins of the place. Candeslvara 
followed his patron to Nepal and wrote seven Smrti works 
and one work on Polity under his patronage. Three of his 
Smrti works have been published in Bibl. Ind., viz. Vivada- 
ratnakara ( 1887 ), Krtyaratnakara ( 1925 ) and Grhastha- 
ratnakara ( 1928 ). Mr. K. P. Jayaswal of Patna has published 
the work on Polity, the Rajanitiratnakara, in the J. B. O. R. S. 
in 1924. The Vivadaratnakara is a purely Vyavahara work 
on civil and criminal law, and its inheritance section is still 
good law in North Bihar. The concluding verse of this work 
informs us that Canclesvara performed the rite of Tula-purusa— 
dana on the banks of the Bagmati in Nepal in the bright half 
of the month Agrahayana ( November-December ) of the 
year 1314 A. D. 1 

CandesSvara in his Krtyaratnakara takes the credit of 
driving away the ancient Solar dynasty of kings from Nepal, 
of worshipping Pailupati by touching him with his own hand, 
of making great gifts, of donating many flourishing villages to 
Brahmanas and of excavating a big tank in Simarama-pura 
( Simraon ), the capital of Mithila. 2 

1. Op. cit. ed. Dinanath Vidyalankara, in Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 670-71. 

Verse : : etc. 

2. Op. cit. ed. Mm. Kamala Krsna Sm^titirtha in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

pp. 4, 5, and foot-note 3c ; verse 15. 20, and n. 3c. 
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Vardhamana UpadhySya, son of the poet Bhave<5a, of the 
Bilvapancaka family, was the next great jurist of Mithila. He 
flourished in the first half of the 16th century and was the 
Chief Justice in the court of the king Bhairava 1 . He wrote a 
number of digests which are known only from the quota¬ 
tions by his successors, such as Raghunandana who calls him 
the younger (Navya) Vardhamana Upadhyaya in his Vyavaha- 
ra-tattva. His works are, Dandaviveka, Dvaitavivcka, Ganga- 
krtyaviveka, Paribhasaviveka, Smrtitattvaviveka, Dharma • 
pradipa, Smrtiparibhasa, Smrtitattvamrta and Smrtitattvamrta- 
saroddhara. Only his Dandaviveka which is a compre¬ 
hensive Penal code, a unique work in the whole range of 
digest literature, has been published (No. LII, G.O.S., 1931). 
He has immensely quoted from his Mithila predecessor 
Cande^vara and followed his decisions. He calls Vacaspati 
MisSra as one of his teachers in one of his introductory verses 
in the Dandaviveka. 

Vacaspati Misra, the jurist, of Mithila was an older con¬ 
temporary of Vardhamana Upadhyaya and was also patronis¬ 
ed by the king Bhairava, otherwise known as Raja Harinara- 
yana Deva. He wrote Krtyamaharnava, Dvaitanirnaya, 
Suddhicintamani, Sraddhacintamani, Vivadacintamani, 
Tirthacintamani etc. Of these, Vivadacintamani is still 
respected in Mithila and its authority has been upheld by the 
British Indian Courts in Mithila. It follows in the wake of 
Cande^vara’s Vivada-ratnakara. The Tirthacintamani was a 
sealed book till 1912, when a critical edition was published in 
the Bibl. Ind. Series. It contains the details of rites to be 
performed in the five foremost places of Hindu pilgrimage, 
viz. Puri, Gaya, Benares, Allahabad and the Ganges. Raghu¬ 
nandana has largely quoted from the works of Vacaspati, 
who has highly respected the opinions of Kalpataru, Parijata 
and the Ratnakaras. 2 

1. Dandaviveka, eel. Mm. Kamala Krsna Smrtitirtha in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, p. 2, verse 5; p. 356, lines 1 and 2, and Colophon. 

ST&T«? || 

Introductory verse of Tirthacintamani. 
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As my paper professes to deal with the Pre-Raghunan- 
dana digests of Bengal and Bihar, I am compelled to 
conclude my remarks heie. Digests went on being written 
long after Raghunandana and their progress was suddenly 
arrested by ■the advent of the English. The assumption of 
authority by the British Government to decide cases of Hindu 
law, relating to marriage, adoption and inheritance, dealt a 
death-blow to this digest-literature. The English rulers have 
accepted the authority of several digests in each school of 
Hindu Law and innovation under the guise of interpretation, 
which was so dong a fruitful source of social legislation among 
the Hindus, has been taken off the hands of the Smrti-scholars 
and now totally rests with the Legislature and the Judiciary. 




THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE KARNATAKA 
FAMILIES TO SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY. 

By N. K. Ven KATES AM Pantulu, M.A.jL.T. 

* (Rajamundiy.) 

Sri Vidyaranya, the great sage and the renowned com¬ 
mentator of the four Vedas, played a prominent part in the 
great religious and political revival which took place in the 
Karnataka country in the fourteenth century. As a distingui¬ 
shed disciple of Sri Vidyatirthendra Sarasvati, the fifty- 
first Guru on the Kamakoti Pitha of Conjeeveram, he was 
deputed to preach the Advaita Vedanta and establish Mutts for 
its propagation, in the Karnataka Desa, when MadhvacSrya 
was engaged in preaching the Dvaita doctrine. Sri Vidyaranya 
fulfilled the mission, established eight Mutts, and had his own 
seat at Virupaksa, now known as Hampi, from Pampa of 
the Ramayana. He is shown as the twelfth Pithadhipati of 
the Srngeri Mutt and as the fourth of the Govardhana Mutt 
at Jagannath. 

When the tide of Muslim invasion threatened the extinc¬ 
tion of Hindu sovereignty and Hindu Dharma in the southern 
peninsula, Sri Vidyaranya Svami helped Harihara and Bukka, 
the sons of Sangama, to establish a kingdom at Hampi, which 
later became the famous Empire of Vijayanagar. This was 
in 1336. Sri Vidyaranya henceforth was known as Karnataka- 
simhasanapratisthapanacarya. 

The Saiigama and the Saluva dynasties ruled from 1336 
to 1505. The glory of the Empire reached its zenith in the 
reign of Krsna Deva Raya. During his reign, the Empire 
extended over “the whole of the present Presidency of Madras, 
With the addition of Mysore and the other native states in 
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the peninsula.” The glory of the Empire began to wane 
under his brother, Achyuta Raya. The material and the 
spiritual glory of the Empire was by the hand of Providence 
transferred to Tanjore, under peculiar circumstances. Muiti- 
mamba, the sister-in-law of Achyuta Raya was given in mar¬ 
riage to Chavappa, and Tanjore was given to him as the 
marriage dowry. Chavappa Nayaka took with him Govinda 
Diksita, the Karnataka Brahmin, who was the Court- 
astrologer, and the Guru of Chavappa. 

Under these circumstances, Govinda Diksita became 
the minister of the Tanjore Kayak kings and helped the 
administration for nearly three quarters of a century. He was 
minister under the three Nayak kings, Chavappa, Achyutappa 
and Raghunatha, in the sixteenth century, and he was primarily 
responsible for the fresh life imparted to Cola Desa, by his 
administrative reforms, as well as by many acts calculated to 
ensure the well-being of the people entrusted .to his care. 
His son Yajuananiyana Diksita, who was the Court-poet, 
says that Raghunatha Nayaka gave Ardhasana or half-seat 
on his throne to Govinda Diksita, and that Govinda Diksita 
taught politics to the king. The unusual privilege Govinda 
Diksita enjoyed, he used for the public weal, by renovating 
temples, establishing public gardens, inaugurating extensive 
works of irrigation, founding and aiding charitable institutions, 
and creating a network of Pathasalas, corresponding to the 
ancient Gurukulas, thus keeping bright the torch of learning lit 
by the ancient Rsis. 

Govinda Diksita was a great student of Advaita 
and very early he came into close contact with the 
great teacher and controversialist Appayya Diksita, who 
combated the Madhva teacher Vijayindra Tirtha. Govinda 
Diksita himself taught Advaita to his disciples, and as a 
practical teacher, he wrote a concise treatise on the §ad- 
darsana. He also wrote a commentary on Kumarila Dantana, 
a Mimamsa work. He was called Advaitavidyacarya by 
Appayya Diksita. His son refers to him as Sri Padavakya- 
pramanaparavataparina Srimadadvaitavidy&carya. Govinda 
Diksita wrote a work on music, known as Sangitasudhanidhi 
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Hemsaystahe » f ^ a « huniiha *%aka. Father 

SScSa T “ lo "« e P ic P«™ called Hari- 
vamsasaracantram, m three cantos. He got the Purina of 

1 .ruvaiyyar (Tiruvadi) translated from Sanskrit into Tamil 

He seems to have left a work on astrology and he is 

said to have written a commentary on Sundarakinda of the 

Ramayana. He was a great statesman, and a great scholar 

and philosopher, besides being a true Brahmin in his private 

life, as is shown by the references to his religious life by his 

son, who calls himself the son of a devout Advaitin, w' > had 

performed many Yagas. The extraordinary popularity that 

Govinda Diksita enjoyed is shown by the familiar title 

‘Ayyan’ used in referring to him in inscriptions, and in the 

word “Ayyan” being associated with the names of several 

institutions in the Cola De« 5 a. 


Govinda Diksita’s son Yajnanarayana Diksita was the 
Court-poet and a great scholar. He was also a master of 
Vyakarana, Tarka, Mimarhsa and Advaita Vedanta. He 
had taste for music and dancing. His scholarship is evident 
in his great Kavya, Sdhityaratnakara, recently edited and 
published by Mr. T. R. Chintamani, M. A. Lecturer, Sanskrit 
Department, University of Madras. He says that three works 
have come down from Yajnanarayana Diksita, viz, Sahitya- 
ratnakara, Raghunathavilasa and Alahkararatnakara. 


Sahityaratnakara is a Mahakavya and we have in print 
sixteen Cantos, where it ends abruptly. He lavishly praises 
his hero and patron Raghunatha Nayaka, who was himself a 
scholar and an author, besides being a great lover of learned 
men, as all the Nayak kings were. The epic deals with 
the reigns of the three kings Chavappa, Achyutappa and 
Raghunatha. A vivid account is given of the life and attain¬ 
ments of Raghunatha Nayaka, in particular. Raghunatha¬ 
vilasa is a dramatic work, and Alahkararatnakara is a work 
on rhetoric. 


. Yajnanarayana Diksita’s brother, Venkateslvara Diksita 
is well known as Venkata Makhi, the author of Caturdandi- 
praka&ka, written originally as a review of the Svaramelakala- 
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nielhi of Bekara Ramamatya of Vijayanagar. He was 
patronised by the fourth and last NSyak king, Vijaya- 
raghava. He also wrote a work called Vartikabharana, a 
commentary on the Tuptika of Kumarila Svamin. He also 
wiote Knrmantavartika, a commentary on the Karmanta 
portion of the Bodhayana Srautasiitra, and Sulbamimamsa, 
a treatise on Vedic Trigonometry, based on the Sulbasutras. 
He also wrote a work known as Sahityasamrajya. 

A work called Sivasahasranamabhasya by one Linga- 
dhvarin is said by Mr. Chintamani to be the work of another 
son of Govinda Diksita. A small but informing treatise 
on astrology, known as Jatakacandrika was the work of 
Venkatesvararya, son of Yajnanarayana Diksita. 

Vanche^vara, the great grandson of Govinda Diksita, 
flourished from 1690 to 1760. Shahaji, the king of Tanjore 
(1687-4711) took the little lad Vauche<Jvara with him to Ma¬ 
dura, and while the king was praising the Goddess Minaksi 
in a verse, the lad composed a verse in the same metre in 
praise of the king, who hailed him as Kutti Kavi. He is 
known as the talented author of three beautiful Satakas, 
Mahisa&itaka, Asirvadasataka and Dhati or Turagaiataka. 
MahisasSataka is indeed the most imaginative and interesting 
poem. It is full of Slcsa, and his great-grandson Vanche^- 
vara Yajv5 has written a lucid commentary on it, known as 
Slesarthacandrika. Vahchesvara is called Slesakavisarva- 
bliauma. Mahisasataka has a special historical significance, 
apart from its poetic beauty. In the third stanza, the poet 
deplores the passing away of the great patrons of learned 
men, such as the minister Nanaji, Candrabhanu Prabhu, 
king Sahaji and the minister Anandaraya. He pointedly 
speaks of the miserable plight of two learned pandits, Srl- 
dhara and Ambu Diksita and in the eighty-eighth stanza he 
refers to Canda Khan, and compares him to a buffalo. In 
the last but one stanza (stanza 101) he gives his benediction 
to Pratapasimha, the king of Tanjore. A greater part of the 
poem is devoted to the comparison of the buffalo, the main¬ 
stay of life for a learned Brahmin in the absence of royal 
patronage, to a king, to all gods, great men and heroeg. 
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However, it is seen from stanza 101 that the purpose of the 
poem was to teach the fundamental truth of Advaita philoso¬ 
phy, as his commentator says. ASirvadaSataka is a sympo¬ 
sium of verses, 106 in number, in praise of gods, goddesses, 
nymphs etc., and Turagasataka is a garland of appreciative 
verses, 50 in number, in praise of Sri Ranganatha’s horse. 

Vanchesvara had an elder brother by name Rama £>astri, 
who composed £>ri Ramastapadi, on the lines of Jayadeva’s 
Gitagovinda and the Sivastapadi of Sri CandraSekharendra 
Sarasvati Svami, the 62nd Pithadhipati on the Kamakoti 
Pitha. 

VSnchesvara’s great grandson, Vanchesvara Yajva, the 
author of Slesarthacandrika, who lived from 1780 to 
1860, was a great scholar and his life was an eventful one, as is 
seen from the introduction to his Bhattacintamani, by Ayya- 
svamin, and from the records of Sringeri and Mysore. He 
was honoured by Sri Narasimhabharati Svami, the Jagad- 
guruof Sringeri, and by Sri Krishna Raja Odayar, the Maharaja 
of Mysore. He is known as Mani Kutti, Cintamani Kutti, 
and Kutti Sastri. He was the author of several works. He 
wrote a commentary on Hiranyakesiya Sutra, a gloss on the 
Brahmasutras — Brahmasutrarthacintamani, Hiranyakesi- 
samanyasutravyakhya, a commentary on Tarkasangraha, 
DattacintSmani, Sraddhacintamani, Kakataliyavadartha, 
and Dhurganacandrika. His best known work is the 
Bhattacintamani, a standard work on MimamsaSastra, which 
is just being published, with the blessing of His Holiness 
Sri Sankaracarya Svami, Sri CandrasSekharendra Sarasvati, 
the present and the 68th occupant of the original Kamakoti 
Pitha, on which Sri Sankaracarya first made Sarvajna 
Pltharohana, after his Digvijaya, during which he established 
Advaita Vedanta. The present Guru, who is himself a great 
scholar and critic, hailing from the family of Govinda 
Dlksita, has given to the public two rare works, Sahitya- 
ratnakara of Yajnanarayana Diksita and Bhattacintamani 
of Vanchesvara Yajva. VancheSvara Yajva has left also 
the poem, MahalingaSataka, in praise of Mahalinga, the 
Deity in the famous shrine of Madhyarjuna, one of the seven 
6 o.i. 
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holy shrines, the Deity who declared to Adi Sankaracarya, 
the essential truth of Aclvaita, before he started on his Dig- 
vijaya, as is stated in Madhaviya and Chidvilasiya Sankara- 
vijayas. 

It appears that as early as the twelfth century, there 
flourished a Hosana Karnataka kingdom in the present 
Trichinopoly District. In the sixteenth century, Govinda 
Diksita moved to Tanjore as the minister of the Tanjore 
Nayak kings. Achyuta Deva Raya seems to have given 
villages to Karnataka families in the southern peninsula. 
The illustrious members of the Karnatakas have made notable 
contributions to Sanskrit literature during the past four 
centuries. 
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THE MAHANATAKA PROBLEM—A CLUE TO ITS 

SOLUTION. 

By Prof. Shivaprasad Bhattacharya, M. A. 

( Calcutta ). 

1. The MahanaJtaka as a species of drama was known 

to SaradStanaya and Vi«$van5tha. The former seems also to 
refer to a work ( and the present recensions of the 

drama have the verse, though the verse is certainly culled from 
some well-known Rama-drama). The mss. evidence for as¬ 
cribing the citation in Dasarupaka is scanty. The hypothetical 
M. N., the nucleus of the now prevalent work, even if it 
existed in the 13th century A. C. is not cited by name else¬ 
where in any work of Grammar or Alahkara. Any earlier 
date than the 13th century seems hardly plausible, for works 
like the Tlkdsawasva, Dmghatavrtti, the Unadivrtti (of Ujjva- 
ladatta) do not know it. 

2. An analysis of the contents of the M. N. reveals, with 
the exception of certain connecting links (the verse portions 
of which are in all probability half the number of the verses of 
the whole work) appropriation of verses from many well-known 
Rama-dramas, such as the Mahavlmcaiiia, Uttaiauunacaiita, 
Udararaghava , Anargliariighava, Bdlaidindyana, Kunda- 
tudla, Prasannaraghara (20 verses from this drama-no 
other drama so much utilised) and even the Diltdhgada of 
Subhata, as also the no longer extant or known works such as 
the Chalitardma , the Ratnabhyudaya, the Rama (Raghava )- 
Vilasa. The epic Rdmayana, the Adhydtmammdyaua, the 
Padmaputana and the court-epics Raghuvamsa, and 
Bhattikdvya are drawn from. 

3. The two recensions of the text. Though it is certainly 
a noticeable point in connection with the M. N., this has 
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attracted more attention than it deserves. After all, while the 
nucleus of the two originated in different times and in different 
localities, the plan and the manner are practically the same. 
Only in the matter of arrangement and utilisation of materials 
do the two differ. Even in this matter too, there is hardly 
agreement between two mss. of the same province belonging 
to distant dates. 

4. The Dutdhgada , which calls itself a Chflyatiataka 
(not any recognised variety of drama known to theorists 
but an improvised adaptation) has 8 verses common with the 
present text of the M. N. The plan and the method arc the 
same, but in one essential respect they differ. The Chaydndlaka 
in form and structure is a drama whereas the M. N. is no 
Drsya kdvya at all. The theories of Indologists (particularly 
of Prof. Gray) are worth scrutiny. Prof. Luders’ view that the 
M. N. is a Chayanataka-why untenable. The epithet M. N. 
might have arisen from its antithetical way of procedure from 
the Chayanalakas , or which is more likely, from its big bulk 
incorporating within itself what appeared to its redactor, the 
cream of the verses from up-to-date well-known Rama-dramas. 

5. Prof. S. Levi’s theory and the hint of Prof. Winternitz 
that the M. N. is an adaptation are not nearer the truth. The 
M. N. could never have been meant for dramatic representa¬ 
tion. Verses of the same import culled from different sou tees, 
often exactly alike with a change in a phrase or two, could not 
lind place in dramatic adaptations. Moreover, the name 
Nataka as applied to it is a misnomer. 

6 . Dr. Keith’s suggestion evinces more insight. But he 
too seems to be obsessed with its dramatic nature and value. 

7. The real and obvious ( at least to Indian students ) 
view about the origin of the work is this •'— 

(a) It is a manual for use by professional Kathakas 
on the Rarnayana as of the Vidagdhamanins, 
having good many specimens of Samasyiipiiiana, 
Pmhelikd , and Vakrokli and giving a new relish 
to the old Rdmdyana story in certain convenient 
divisions satisfying the fashionable crazes and 
idiosyncrasies of the cultured assemblies of the 
13th and 14th centuries. 
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(b) The work has gone on being added to from 
time to time. The oldest mss. now known 
(A. S. Bengal and Benares Sanskrit College) 
are not more than two centuries old; quite 
likely the two recensions took their rise from 
different standpoints. The verses in the printed 
editions of Kalikrishna Dev Bahadur (1840), 
Ramtaran Siromani ( 1870 ) and Jivananda 
(1890) prove this. 

(c) The work certainly took its shape and had its 
model from the Sarasvaiikanihabhamna and 
Spiral(ipmkasu (of Bhoja) compendiums of illus¬ 
trations from Rama dramas, as one redactor 
Damodara mentions at the close of his work. 

(d) The prose connecting links betray a fondness 
for verbosity and grandiloquence and occasional 
inaccuracy and looseness in structure, just in 
the manner of the Cilinakas found in the 
manuals of and used by Kaikakus. 

(e) Three passages in the work seem to afford 
some clue to locating it to a particular place 
and time. The similarity in certain respects in 
the manner of story-telling (there is a difference 
from the original Ramayana) with the writers 
of the provincial (bhasa) Ramayanas (e. g. 
Krttivasa of Bengal) is noteworthy. 

8. Of the two recensions, Damodaramisra’s is the 
earlier, Madhusudana using it to advantage and ^giving it 
better arrangement, and form (fiwfonjs^ ^ ***** 




RASABHASA IN ALANKARA LITERATURE-THE 
TRUE AND THE FALSE IN ART. 

By Prof. Shivaprasad Bhattacharya, M.A. 
{Calcutta.) 


1. The term rasabhasa how introduced and discussed 
by Udbhata in his Kavyalaiikarasangraha. Anaucitya is at the 
root of it. How the conception of Anaucitya got shape 
from the Natyasfistra -its ramifications. 

2. Anandavardhana, Pratlharenduraja, Abhinavagupta, 
Kuntaka and Bhoja elaborate and explain the idea. Mam- 
mata’s definition of Rasablulsa is based on the suggestions of 
Udbhata but as is his wont, he is nebulous or not quite precise. 
The earlier commentators on the K. P. Rucaka ( not in the 
K. P. Saiiketa but in his Alankarasarvasva), Sridhara, Manikya- 
candra, Srividyacakravartin, Candidasa, and Bhattagopaja offer 
diverse explanations, only differing in details. 

3. Of later Alankara mbandha writers, Hemacandra, 
Vidyadhara, Viivanatha, Singabhupala, Saradatanaya, Vidya- 
natha, and Cakravartin explain it. Panclitaraja Jagannatha’s 
illuminating discussion bearing on it. 

4. The points at issue detailed by theorists:— 

(a) ^ —How confusion has centred 

round this because of K. P.’s exemplification of 
ifaroirrfiwwk as an instance , of One 

modern editor of an Alankara work has fallen 
into this blunder. Rasabhasa and Srngarabhasa 
are not to be confounded. Vidyanatha’s asser¬ 
tion is, however, a sweeping and ill-founded one. 

(b) Is Rasabhasa to be regarded as Rasa or not ? 
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(c) Two different schools of view—one mainly 
represented in the works of the Kashmirian 
writers, the other in those of Bhoja and of his 
followers. 

5. The Natya&stra-school’s views on being on 

(a) Upanayaka as lover (b) and Mleccha as lover. 

6. The Real and the False in Art—Realism and Idealism 
of the present day and of the old Indian critics 

how far dictated by social environment. 

7. The Vaisnava theorists shew:—sifrt is qs snfa q* 
W-Severe castigations of these views, and of Jayadeva’s work 
by Jagannatha. Rasabhasa detailed as Uparasa, or Apaiasa. 

8. Rasabhasa, as treated mainly by oingabhupala, 
and Saradatanaya, is something different. It is an assemblage 
of Rasas and is therefore, beyond the scope of this paper. 



THE SUBHASITAHARAVALI OF SRI HARI KAVI AND 
SOME POETS ENJOYING THE PATRONAGE 
OF MUSLIM RULERS. 

By Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D„ 

( Ccivmpore ). 

% 

From the eleventh century onwards down to the seven¬ 
teenth century A.D., India has produced a fairly good number 
of Sanskrit poets; but unfortunately, the Muslim chroniclers of 
this period have left no account of them. Their names and 
verses are found scattered in the various anthologies composed 
during this period. This period, therefore, may be called 
“ The Anthology Period ” in Sanskrit literature. A vast 
amount of this literature is still in manuscript-form and unless 
the whole of it is published, it is impossible to construct a 
history of this period. 

One of the most important of these anthologies is the 
Subhasitaharavali of Sri Hari Kavi. The Ms. (described by 
Peterson in his Second report, pp. 57-64 under No. 92; 
Deccan College manuscripts’ catalogue, Poona, xviii A, 92 of 
1883-4) is incomplete, written by more than one scribe and- 
has irregular numbering of verses. The author, Sri Hari Kavi, 
seems to have been a poet of high order. He boasts of 
himself in the following verse :— 

yenaikah kavitavatarasamaye granthah samullasitas- 
tasya eva suvislrame punaraho bandhah paro nirmitah ; 
tasya lasyavidhau krtastu bahavaste te prabandhottamah 
so’yam lco’pi Harih kavih kaviravijyotihkano dlvyati. 

(Fol. 33a, 123). 

Mr. M. Krishnamacharya thinks that Hari Kavi was a con¬ 
temporary of Akbar and bore the title of Akabariya Kalidasa 
( ‘The Classical period of Sanskrit Literature’ p, 126, Madras, 
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1906 ). This view is wrong and Hari Kavi cannot be identi¬ 
fied with Akabariya Kalidasa. For, in his Subhasitaharavali, 
whenever Hari quotes his own verses he adds afterwards 
Hankavermamayam or Harikavemiamaite. Again, he quotes 
three verses of Akbariya Kalidasa. Had these verses been 
his own, he would have certainly added something like Hati~ 
kaveimamn. Moreover, in the autobiographical verse quoted 
above, Hari Kavi never even hints at such an identity. 
Again, we find two verses (different from those in the Su. 
HarSvali) of Akabariya Kalidasa quoted in the Rasikajivana of 
Gadadhara Bhatta ( about 1600 A. D. See my article “Some 
unknown Sanskrit poets of Mithila” published in the Jha 
Comm. Vol.). One of these verses, viz., Hemambhomhapattane, 
etc., is quoted in two Mss. of the Sarngadharapaddhati and 
ascribed to Kalidasa ( See Kavindravacanasamuccaya, p. 34); 
and we find Sarngadhara quoted in our Su. Haravali. Again, 
as Hari Kavi quotes the verses of Panditaraja Jagannatha, he 
cannot be a contemporary of Alcbar. Therefore, he must have 
flourished in the middle of the 17th century A. D. 

From a few verses quoted below it will be evident that 
Hari Kavi was the pupil of Narayana and the name of one of 
his youngest brothers was Cakrapani-Kavi. 

aparatarasamsaraparavaratitirsaya; 

bahudha vasudhaparabharaharam harim numah. 

Sri-Narayanagurucarananam. Fol. 26, 21. 
Srinarayanapadapankajarajahpunjaprasangadiyaih 
vani viilvavimohini Harikaveh kanthat samunmilati; 
yamapiya sudhanidlianakala^isambadhibimbadharah 
svarbalah pari^ilayanti na budhah sanandamutkanthitah. 

Harikavermama. Fol. 38, 201. 
sUaghantc mahimanamatra kavayah sviyai'n na hrstantarSh 
ke ke kavyakarah parantu garima SrI-Cakrapanerguruh 

(roh ?j; 

bimbadvesidale yadasyakamale ksodabhadantamale 
vagdevi kamaleva vtevahrdayaprahladini khelati. 

Matkanisthabhratu^-Cakrapanikaveh. Fol. 33, 124. 



The Subhasitaharavali of S'n Hari Kavi & other Poets. 5 i 

The following poets mentioned in the Rasikajivana and 
Su. Haravali enjoyed the patronage of Muslim Rulers ‘ (1) 
Bhanukara, (2) Akabarakalidasa and (3) Panditaraja Jagan- 

natha. 

Bhanukara was a contemporary of SherShah(1540-1545) 
and Nizam Shah and seems to have enjoyed the patronage of 
both. As Nizam Shah is the title cf all the kings of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, it seems that Bhanukara refers to 
Boorhan Nizam Shah I (1510-1553) who was a contemporary 
of Sher Shall.* Therefore, Bhanukara must have flourished in 
the middle of the 16th century A. D. He refers to a certain 
Hindu king Vira Bhanu also but it is difficult to identify 
this king. The poet seems to have enjoyed a great popula¬ 
rity as Rasikajivana quotes as many as 64 verses of his and 
Su. Haravali quotes 11. Following are a few of his verses in 
some of which he praises his patrons. 

Rasikajivana :— 

lankadhamani Vlmbhanunrpateli preksya pratapodayam 
pratyagaramadhiranirajadnlo bhuyo hutasabhramat; 
ksubhyadvani vidhutapani vigala (nnivisthala?) praskhalad* 

baspasreni vilolaveni dayitarh kanthasthale bibhrati. 

Fol. 13, 22. 

vidvadgosthivaristha pratibhatadamana S'n-Nijdma pra- 

timah 

krtva tvatkirtigatham vahati ganavidhim padmaycnih 

kathinya; 

vakra rekha gurunamamrtakarakalakambumallimarala^i 

(lah ?) 

iuddha lekha laghunam visabhujaganabhonimnagadanti- 

dantal?. Fol. 15, 45. 

vShavyuhakhuraksatarh vasumatim sariiviksya murccha* 

vatim 

bheribhankrticancalena payasa vaiarhnidlnh sincati; 
digbala tanute Af/>awanrpatervatam patakam^ukaih 
dhulldhoranirasvinlsutamiva prastum divam dhavati. 

Fol. 18, 72. 
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bherlbhankrtibhisturanganinadaih kumbhindrakolahalaih. 
prasthane tava Flra-S/idMMdalitam brahmandabhando- 

daram; 

adhaya jvalati pratapadahanairangaih punarvedhasa 
taranayakatarakasurasaridvyajadivayojitam. Fol. 19a, 76. 

ambaramesa ramanyai yaminyai yasarak preyan; 
adhikam dadau nijangadatha sankucitah svayaih tasthau. 

Fol. 116a, 107. 

Su. Haravali:— 

vinamanke kathamapi sakhiprarthanabhirnidhaya 
svairarn svairam sarasijadrsa gatumarabdhameva; 
tantribuddhya kimapi virahaksinadinangavallim 
enameva sprsati baliuso murcchana citramctat. Fol. 34, 70 

slokardhe va tadardhe yadi hi vinihitam dusanaiii durdu- 

rudhaih 

kim nah chinnam tada syat kavikulavidusam kavyakotis- 

varanam; 

vahasced gandhavahadhikasubhagarayah pancasSh kana- 

khanjah 

ka hanih Sem-Sd^a-ksitipakulamanerasvakotisvarasya. 

Fol. 42,273. 

Following verses are ascribed to Akabariya Kalidasa. 
Rasikajivana 

hastambhojabhimala nakha^asUrucirasyamalacchayavici 
tejo’gnerdhumadhara vitaranakarino gandadanapranali; 
virasrivenidando lavanimasarasibalasaivalavalli 
vellatyambhodharailrir-i4^a6rt!mdharanipalapanau krpani. 

Fol. 14a, 29. 

hemambhoruhapattane parimalasteyl vasantanilas- 
tatratyairiva yamikairmamadhurai-(madhukarai ?-) rarab* 

dhakolahalah; 

niryatastvaraya vrajannipatitah srlkhantlapankadravair- 
lipte keralakaminikucatate khafijah skinairgacchati. 

Fol. 108, 18. 
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Su. Haravali :— 

smere candravatam&e hasati sakutukam sanmukhe sopa- 

hasam 

paslyatyalikadambe ganasadasi sisukridanam preksamane; 
mameti vyaharantyastuhinagiribhuvah kampamana- 

grapaneh 

karsanti karnakeliki^alayaniavatadbalaherambasunda. 

Foi. 15a. 

krsa karkasa kesaritvagva (vr ?) iangi 
dvisattarjini garjini yuddhamadhye; 
hasattrasitaratigarvaticarva 
karalanana kalika palika me. Fol. 29a, 68. 

jarijrmbhadambhojinipufijasanka 
m ilan mattamail indamala Jatalah; 
kimanyairadhanyairaganyaih rapunyaih 
karisyanti nah sarma kalikataksah. Fol. 29a, 69. 

In the Rasikajivana we find three verses ascribed to 
Panditaraja Jagannatha all of which are traceable. Out of 
five verses ascribed to him in the Su. Haravali, two are trace¬ 
able. The remaining three have not been traced. They are 
given below. A special feature of these verses is that Jagan¬ 
natha refers to a certain Gangadhara in two of these verses. 
At this stage of our knowledge, it is impossible to identify this 
Gangadhara who might have been Jagannatha’s contemporary. 

vitandahetvadyairativitatavakyairapi nrbhir- 
na jeyo'sau vidvajjanasadasi Gahgadlianibudhah.; 
purariproca (cca?) ncajjatilakutiloddhunitasiiras- 
tatinyambhahpuropamavacanavacali (ta) mukhah. 

Fol. 33a, 122. 

samipe sangitasvaramadhurabhangi mrgadrsam 
vidure danandhadviradakalahoddamaninadah; 
bahirdvare tesam bhavati hayahesakalakalo 
dfgesa te yesamupari kamale devi sadaya. 
urasyasya bhrasyatkabarabharaniryatsumanasah 
oatanti svarbcllah smaraparavas i dinamanasah; 
surastarh gayanti sphuritatanu Gcn'tgadh(iraw.nkhis- 
tavayam drkpato yadupari krpato vilasati. Fol. 67a, 598-9» 




A PROBABLE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF 
YOGAVASISTHA. 

By B. L. Atreya, M. A., D. Litt. 
(Benares.) 


The tradition about Yogavasistha is that it was composed 
by Valmiki, the reputed author of the Ramayana. But there 
are obvious difficulties in accepting this view about the current 
Yogavasistha. There is a close resemblance between the 
philosophy of this work and that of the Madhyamika and 
Yogacara schools of Buddhism. There is also a mention 
of the names of “ Vijnana-vada ”, “ Sunya-vada ” and 
“Madhyamika ” etc. in the work (V. 87. 18-20; HI. 5, 6 etc.). 
This fact cannot be explained away as a mere interpolation, 
as the philosophy of the work would not be what it is without 
the admixture of idealism and nihilism of the later Buddhism 
into it. The author of the work, therefore, could not have 
lived earlier than the close of the 5th century A. D. This 
conjecture is strengthened by the presence of the idea of a 
‘'cloud-messenger” in VIb. 119. 2-5 of Yogavasistha , where 
the lyric of Kalidasa is summarised in three stanzas which 
contain many words of Kalidasa. Moreover, the first chapter 
of the current Yogavasistha indicates that the present work is 
the outcome of many recensions of the work of Valmiki, 
which may be the nucleus of the work, but which is very 
difficult to find out. From the Mahabharata Anu&isana 
Parva, indeed, it appears that there did exist some work 
containing the views of Vasistha which he had learnt from 
Brahma. (Compare MB. Anu. P. VI. 5-9 with Y. V. II, 10). 

On the other hand, some modern scholars have placed 
Yogavasitfha at a very late date. J. N. Farquhar, for example, 
thinks that it was composed in the 13th or the 14th century 
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A. D. (Religious Literature of India, p. '228). Shiva Prasad 
Bhattacharya thinks that it was composed in the 10th 
to 12th century. (Proceedings of the Madras Oriental. 
Conference , p. 554). Such views cannot be accepted for the 
following reasons:— 

1. By the time of Vidyaranya (early fourteenth century) 
it had become an authoritative work. He quotes it often in 
Pancddasl and his Jlvanmuktiviveka is mainly based on it. No 
less than 253 stokas are quoted from Yogavdsistha in the latter. 
Prof. Bhattacharya seems to be ignorant of this fact, as he 
has written: “No writer or scholiast on Indian philosophy 
earlier than Vijnanabhiksu seems to use it as an authority 
(The Proceedings, p. 549). 

2. By the middle of the 9th century the huge work, 
Yogavdsistha, consisting of about 32000 stanzas was summaris¬ 
ed into a Laghu Yogavdsistha or Yogavdsisthasdra of some 
6000 stanzas by Gauda Abhinanda of Kashmir. This fact is 
accepted by Keith ( Catalogue , Bodleian Library, MS. 840) 
and by Winternitz (Geschichte der indisclien Litteratur, Vol. Ill, 
p. 444). Manuscripts of this work are found in all important 
libraries. It was published by the Nirnayasagar Press in 
1887. Prof. Bhattacharya was not aware of this fact when 
he wrote, “The Laghu Yogavdsistha or Moksopdyasdra which 

presupposes the bigger work.is a work in 92 verses by a 

Bengali writer.named Abhinanda.who is thus to be 

distinguished from the famous Gaucja Abhinanda of Kashmir” 
(Proceedings, p. 553 footnote). 

Dr. Winternitz has argued: “There is an abbreviated edi¬ 
tion, Yogavdsisthasdra of Gauda Abhinanda who lived in the 
middle of the 9th century. The Yogavdsistha must be older. 
As Sankara does not mention the work, it is probably 
written by one of his contemporaries” (Tr. G. L. Vol. Ill, 
p. 444). There seems to be no logic in the argument and 
this view fails to see how it would be possible for such a huge 
work to have been composed, become famous, studied and 
summarised within a few decades in the time of manuscript 
publication and slow communication, between the time of 
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Sankara (788-820) and that of Gauda Abhinanda (“ About 
the middle of the 9th cenlury’-Konow: Katpilramahjail , 
HOS, 4, p. 197). 

Prof. Bhattacharya has argued: “The reference to the 
school of Vedanta philosophy as the “Vedantins” or “Vedanta- 
vadins” would take us to the time of the great Sankara* 
carya” ( Proceedings , p. 552). The word “Vedanta” is very 
old (Sec the Mundaka Upanisad, III, 2, 6 and the S'vetasvatara 
Up., VI. 22). There is sufficient indication in the Mdndilkya- 
kdrikds of Gaudapada (It. 31) that there existed even before 
Sankara, thinkers who expounded the philosophy of the 
Vedanta. There is no reason why they should not have 
been called “Vedantins” or “Vedantavadins”. 

There are, on the other hand, some grounds to hold that 
Yogavasistha is a work prior to Sankara: 1. It is a work on 
Advaita philosophy; yet it is very curious that the special 
terminology of Sankara was quite unknown to the author of 
Yogavasistha. This could not have been so, had he been 
posterior to Sankara. ( Vide our Yogavasistha & Its Philo¬ 
sophy, p. 12). 2. There is too much of admixture of Buddhi¬ 

stic ideas in the thought of this work to be tolerated 
by a post-Sankara Vedantist. 3. The philosophy of 
Yogavasistha is in a nebulous form; it lacks in the fixed 
terminology of Sankara and his followers. 4. The author of 
Yogavasistha does not defend his philosophical position by 
arguments or by quoting the scriptures, nor does he criticise 
others, but quite opposite was the tendency of Siahkara and 
his followers. 5. From the time of Gaudapada and Sankara 
the Sruti has been regarded as the supreme and unques¬ 
tionable source of the doctrines of Vedanta, but we do not 
find this tenet in Yogavasistha. For Vasistha, experience is 
the ultimate source of all knowledge, and he would accept 
the “reasonable” statement of even a boy and would reject the 
“unreasonable” statement even of the Creator. ( III. 42. 15 ; 
II. 19. 16; II. 18. 3 ). 6. A careful and comparative study 
of the poetical works of Sankara, namely Vivekactidamani, 
Apa>oksatmbhilU, and S'ataslokl etc. with Yogavasistha clearly 
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reveals that Sankara was not only influenced by Yogavasistha, 
but he imbibed its philosophy thoroughly and composed many 
•Uokas which are almost literally identical with the illokas of 
Yogavasistha. We have collected more than a hundred such 
‘Slokas. ( Vide our Yogavasistha & Its Philosophy p. 12-13 ). 
Yogavasistha cannot be regarded as the borrower, because the 
technical terms of Sankara are conspicuous by their absence 
in it. 

A study of the Karikas of Gaudapada clearly 
reveals that the Advaita philosophy that existed before the 
advent of Sankara was more akin to the philosophy of 
Yogavasistha than to that of Sankara and his followers. 
There is much that is common between the thought of 
Yogavasistha and the Kcnikas. ( Vide our paper, ‘'Gaudapada 
& Vasistha” in the Proceedings' of the Bombay Session 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress:). Now, which of 
the two is earlier ? We regard Yogavasistha earlier for the 
following reasons:-1. Gaudapada refers to a previously-existing 
school of thinkers whom he calls “Vedantesu vicaksanah” 
(II. 31), “Tattvavidah” (II. 34), "Buddhah” (IV. 88), and 
“Nayakah (IV. 98). Their views are strikingly similar to that of 
Yogavasistha. 2. The Katikas are not an independent treatise 
on the Advaita philosophy. These are a sort of commentary 
on the Mandukya Up. in the light of a school of thought. On 
the other hand, Yogavasistha claims to give us a philosophy 
which Vasistha learnt directly from Brahma and realised in;his 
own experience. (Y. V. II. 10). 3. The Katikas represent a 
later phase of the Advaita school of thought when it became 
critical, hostile and polemical towards other schools of thought, 
whereas Yogavasistha represents the earlier phase when it 
existed in harmony with its sister philosophies, looking at 
them from a higher point of view of harmony and synthesis. 
(See Y.V. VIb. 38. 4. III. 96. 49-53. VIb. 130. 2; V, 87,18-20). 
In this respect Yogavasistha is nearer to the Upanisads and 
the Bhagavadgita than the Katikas and the works of Sankara 
and his followers are. With reference to this spirit of the 
work Prof. Bhattacharya has pointed out, “The nature of the 
ideal and the temperament could not be thought in Buddhis* 
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tic India before the days of the Pala kings of Bengal” 

(Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference, p. 551). A 
study of Bana’s Haifacaritra will, however, convince the 
reader that in the first half of the seventh century A. D. such 
mentality was an actuality in the Madhyadesa (now U. P.). 
We have simply to recall what Harsa saw at the hermitage 
of Divakara Mitra, where the followers of all faiths were 
living in mutual love and regard. We need not, therefore, 
go to the reign of the Pala kings. 

There is also a positive evidence to the effect that a 
philosophy like that of Yogavasistha did exist in India before 
the time of Sankhra and Gaudapada. It is evident from two 
verses of Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-Ramacaiita (III. 47 and VI. 6) 
and from the works of Bhartrhari, Vdkyapadlya and 
Vahdgyasataka. The term vivarta used by Bhavabhuti 
is found neither in the Upanisads nor in the Bhagavadgltd. 
Guadapada has not used it. Bhavabhuti could not have got it 
from Sankara who is posterior to him. All that Bhavabhuti 
says in connection with “Vivarta” by way of simile occurs at 
a number of places in Yogavasistha. (Via. 11. 40; V. 72. 23 ; 
III. 100, 28, Via. 11. 18-19; Via. 93. 46; VIb. 54.17; III. 114. 
6, 9; VIb. 49. 12). There seems to be no reason against 
Yogavasistha having been in existence before the time of 
Bhavabhuti. 

This belief is very much strengthened by a comparative 
study of Yogavasistha with Bhartrhari’s Vdkyapadlya and 
Vahdgyasataka. There are many verses common to them. 
(Vide our Yogavasistha & Its Philosophy, p. 16 footnote). 
The main reason why we hold that Yogavasistha is earlier, 
than the works of Bhartrhari is that the doctrine of.“ Sabda- 
Brahma”, which is the main theme of Bhartrhari’s 
Vdkyapadlya is unknown to Yogavasistha. It is a doctrine 
which, if it had been known to the author of Yogavasistha, must 
have been treated in the work at many places. Now Bhar¬ 
trhari is believed by modern scholars to have died in 650 
A.D. Yogavasistha must have existed in the life-time of Bhar¬ 
trhari. It has already been said that it must have been 
composed after the time of Kalidasa. 




SOME CLUES AS TO THE IDENTITY OF ACARYA- 
DAND1N AS A TAMILIAN. 

By Pandit N. Chengai.varayan, 

( Bangalore ). 

* -—i 

There is a Tamil translation of Acarya Dandin’s Kavya- 
danla, rendered into Tamil very early. Adiyarkunallar an 
old Tamil commentator has cited the same in his commen¬ 
tary on Silappadikaram. He refers to it as Ani Iyal which 
is now popularly known as Daijdi-Alimkamm. Different 
editors ascribe its authorship to different persons. According 
to some tradition the Tamil rendering is ascribed to a Tami¬ 
lian who bore the name of the Sanskrit author. Another 
tradition ascribes it to Ambikiipati , the grandson of that 
‘great mastermind cast in nature’s most felicitous made’, to 
wit, Kamban the celebrated author of the great Tamil epic 
Rimdyam. But the late Mr. Kumaraswamipulavar of Jaffna 
rejects this theory and approves of the former. Other editors 
like Mr. Arumugam Servai are of opinion that the name of 
the Tamil author is now forgotten and the Tamil work was 
called Dandi Alahkaram simply because it was a translation 
of Dandin’s KSvyadarsa. But these views may not be quite 
correct. These editors seem to have not kept the old manu¬ 
scripts separately before their view and compared them with 
the original Sanskrit work. Probably they are not aware of 
the strong belief of the Sanskrit scholars that Dandin was a 
Tamilian and lived at Conjeevaram, the seat of the famous 
Pallavas. This belief of the Sanskritists does' not rest merely 
on:tradition. There arc several indications in Kavy5darfa that 
its author was a South Indian. If we bring home to our mind 
that f>r'i Ramanuja and Vedanta- Desika who belonged to the 
centuries after Acarya Dandin were erudite scholars both in 
Sanskrit and Tamil, if we remember that the Jain scholars of 
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the early centuries of the Christian era Were similarly versed 
in both the languages, if we also remember that the author of 
Tolkappiyam (the most ancient Tamil grammar extant) 
who displays a vast knowledge of Sanskrit, very proudly 
mentions the fact that he was a scholar in Aindra Vydkaninam, 
when we searchingly consider all these facts, it may be 
possible to think that the Sanskrit author himself of the 
'mirror of poetry’ (Kavyadar^a) was in all probability the 
author of the Tamil rendering also. 

The form adopted by the translator-whoever he was-has 
misled the several editors of Dandi Alankaram. The method 
followed in Kavyadar^a is different from the method of Ani 
Jval or Dandi Alankaram. In the Sanskrit work, the names 
of the different figures of speech or Anis generally occur 
along with illustrations furnished by the Acarya himself. In 
the Tamil rendering the author has classified each family of 
Alankaras together in Sutras and the illustrations have been 
rendered in separate Tamil verses. Along with the illustrations 
some notes were also found in the manuscripts. Consequently 
the editors of the Tamil rendering seem to have been misled 
into treating the Sutras as translations of KSvyadar<?a and in¬ 
cluding the translated verses ( which were really the part of 
the original translation ) as part of the notes added by a 
commentator of a later date. Further they did not stop with 
this. They have gone far to add to or supplement what they 
considered to be an old commentary with illustrative examples 
compiled by them from other Tamil works. This editorial 
mistake is aggravated by the fact that they have not separated 
their own additions from the old illustrations or the old com¬ 
mentary by any printing or editorial device. The sequel is 
that in the absence of the original manuscripts on which the 
various editions were based, we have to conclude what the 
original manuscripts ought to have been, by comparing the 
various editions with each other and with the other extant 
manuscripts. 

We may be sure that an investigation of this kind will lead 
to profitable results and thus be of help not only to fix the text 
of the original Tamil version but also in fixing its date and thus 
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indirectly to fix the age (i. e.) the period of Acarya Dandin. 
One peculiarity of the original Tamil version obtained by 
such an investigation may be mentioned here. In a preface 
of his to Dandi Alankaram the late Mr. Kumaraswami Pillai 
of Chunnakam ( Jaffna ) writes that the old commentary con¬ 
tained quotations from Ndnmanik-Kadigai, Thikadugatn, the 
Divya-prabandam and other ancient Tamil poems. Probably 
these may not at all be the part of the commentary but may 
be quotations culled by the original Tamil translator of 
KavyadarSa from the available Tamil poems, to illustrate the 
similes and metaphors mentioned in the Sutras. For want of 
appropriate illustrations, the Tamil author might have proba¬ 
bly translated into Tamil Venbas the examples given in the 
original Sanskrit work. If it be the case, that which the late 
Pandit considers to be a commentary might probably be part 
of the original translation itself. A careful examination of the 
works which contain some four quotations in the old com¬ 
mentary will help us to fix the date of the Tamil rendering. 

Another point worth mentioning here is that some of the 
stanzas (Venbas) which are Tamil translations of the examples 
given in KavyadarSa, refer to one Anapdya. ( Cf:—the Venba 
which corresponds to Kavyadarsa II, 174). These references 
furnish that the Tamil translation was made at a time when 
Anapdya (whoever he was) was ruling over the Tamil country. 

In conclusion, we must not forget to mention an impor¬ 
tant reference occurring in Prayogavilakkam. The author of 
that work, who writes both Sutras and the illustrative verses 
himself, says, ‘Dandi ASiriyar Mulodaharanam kattinar pola’ 
i. e., ‘just as Acarya Dandin showed the original example’ etc., 

This reference tends to strengthen our belief that the 
Tamil version (both text and illustrative verses) was also in all 
probability the production of Acarya Dandin himself, unless 
we take for granted that the author of Prayogavilakkam went 
out of his way to justify his plan by referring not to the Tamil 
Dandin but to the Acarya Dandin of the Sanskrit Kavyadarsa. 




EVOLUTION OF SAIVAGAMAS. 
By S. G. Sakharpekar. 

( Baroda.) 


1. It is the Qommon understanding of all the scholars 

that Saivism is the development of Vedie 
Introductory. religion. It is not known that it is the 

development of that ancient Agamic Saiva religion and is 
equally old and consistent with Vedas. It has authoritative 
scriptures called Saivagamas which are the fountain-heads of 
Saiva religion and philosophy. It is not possible to treat the 
above subject in detail as Agamas are not easily accessib e. 

2. What is meant by Agama ? Prof. Whitney says 

that it etymologically means that which 

Definition of Agama. ^ as come down from Guru to Sisya or 

from another language. In Rndrayamala, it is saidl that 

wh has emanated from the mouth of Siva is called 
which ha as Nigamagama 

hr er«£££ 

TTddUa are used to denote the sense of Agama by Ve 
f f AU these as well as the word Tantra, have some dis- 

SwiL fivecmt of hyenUve subjects contained in Agama. 

3 . ,t is hs exis- 

Antiquity of Saiva- tence and development seem simultane- 
garnic worship. ith t he Vedic period. Vedic cult 

achieved its object thTough the worship of fire only and 

9 o.i. 
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Agamic cult did through the practice of Jfiana and Yoga. 
These two different ways appear to be in existence from time 
immemorial. The amalgamation of these two different kinds of 
worship took place in the time of Upanisadic period. Agamas 
appear to have been studied as a part of sacred learning, 
in ancient times. But, Smrtikaras innovated that Agamas 
were meant only for those who were fallen from the teach¬ 
ings of Vedas, while Sankaracarya introduced the indis¬ 
pensable portion of Agamas in Vedic scripture and ignored 
the authority of Agamas. 

4. At such a critical juncture, highly intellectual Agama- 
vadins, especially, Sivacaryas flourished one after another 
and established the authority of Agamas. Also, the Vaidikas 
could not totally ignore the Agamas as it was only in those 
that the ways of *ii*»5ftsro, installation of Linga, etc., were des¬ 
cribed in detail. Therefore, Vaidikas do refer to these in their 
books and from such references, I shall reveal the antiquity 
of Agamas :— 

(1) Appayya Diksita, the great commentator of the 
17th century, refers to Saivagamas in his com¬ 
mentary on his own work named Sivatattva- 
viveka and in his other Saiva literature. 

(2) Sayana Maclhava of the 13th century, praises 
king Bukkana, in his work named Jaimininyaya- 
mala, as being the preserving power of the 
Supreme being as described in Agama. He 
mentions often Saivagamas in his commentary 
named Tatparyadipika upon Suta Samhita. He 
was the author of the work named Samasta&iiva- 
gamasarasahgraha containing the essence of 
Saivagamas. 

(3) Vidyaranya of the 13th century refers to 
Agamas in Sloka 73 of canto 6 and to Agamic 
‘Vrata’ in Sloka 10 of canto 7, in his Sankara- 
digvijaya. 

(4) Soddhalaof the 1 1th century refers to Agama in 
his Udayasundarikatha, in the first chapter. 
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( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


ihe a ?2 da 0f ‘x e9th “"taiy attempts 

V«t i„ l! M Agamic religion with the 
' Wlu * in Parananda Sutra. 

°/ the 6th century refers to Agamas in 

™.?. 2m K stanza of the 5th canto of his 
Kiratarjumya. 


tn the Rajaruje^vara temple at Katicipuram, there 
arc some inscriptions in which titles of Rajasimha 
of the 6th century show that he was a follower 
of Agamic Saiva religion. See Hultzsch’s South 
Indian Inscriptions (Tamil & Sanskrit) Vol. T 
p. 1*5. 

37th. Niche (1) the follower of 

S>aiva doctrines. 


(8) In the KailSsanatha temple at the same place we 
have the earliest record of 28 Saivagamas in 
which the Pallava King Rajasimhavarman of the 
5th century states his faith. (Radhakrishnan’s 
Indian Philosophy pt. II p. 723 footnote). 

(9) Kalidasa of the 4th century A. D. refers to 
Agamas in Raghuvamsa stanza 26 of canto 10 
and reveals the knowledge of Saivagamic theory 
by the first stanza of the first canto. 

(10) Saiva Puranas accept the Agamas as authorita¬ 
tive scriptures for the S>aiva Dharma and refer to 
them for detailed procedure of worship, contem¬ 
plation etc. Siva Purana shows clearly that 
Saivagamas are revelations by God Siva and 
are consistent with Vedas and independent too, 
in the following slloka :— 

tfaFTmsfq fefsp-r: sftrTtsafasj ^ WSi I 

^ *TrT: II -( I) 

(11) In the Mahabharata, there is a reference to 
Agamic worship in Sloka 17 of chapter 257 of 
Santiparvan. 

5. These are not the only references about Agamas in 
Vedic scriptures. There are still too many. Yet, the above 
survey is sufficient to reveal that Agamic literature is as ancient 
as Vedic, and undoubtedly anterior to Smarta literature. 
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6. The Agamas have been kept very secret, very few 

/ having been printed. The worship of 
Revelation of Sa> §j va) Sakti and Visnu gave rise to 
vagamas. different classes of Agamas. The 

twenty-eight Saivagamas are authoritative scriptures for Saiva 
school. They are of two kinds—Vaidika and Avaidika. The 
former are consistent with the Vedas and the latter not. Each 
of them is divided into four parts or PSdas, namely, Carya, 
Kriya, Yoga and Jnana. The first three correspond to Karma 
Kanda of Vedas and the last one, to Jnana Kanda correspond¬ 
ing to the Upanisadic portion of Vedas. 

7. Saivagamas have emanated from the mouths of God 
Siva. He has five faces, namely Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Aghora, 
Isana and Tatpurusa. From Sadyojata have issued out five 
Agamas, namely, Kamika, Yogaja; Cintya, Karana and Ajita. 
From Vamadeva emanated five Agamas namely, Dipta, 
Suksma, Sahasra, Am&tman, and Suprabheda. Aghora 
revealed five Agamas namely, Vijaya, Ni^vasa, Swayambhuva, 
Agneya and Vira. From Hana emanated five Agamas 
namely, Raurava, Makuta, Vimala, Candrajnana and Bimba. 
Tatpurusa revealed eight Agamas namely, Prodgita, Lalita, 
Siddha, Santana, Sarvokta, Parame^vara, Kirana and Vatula. 
The first ten are considered as Sivabheda or Saiva and the 
remaining eighteen are Rudrabheda or Raudra. 

8. In all, there are twenty-eight Saivagamas having one 
hundred and ninty-eight main divisions with innumerable 
Slokas. They teach us the methods of meditation, contem¬ 
plation and worship for realization of self by various means. 
The Siva worship gave a great impetus to Bhakti i. e. 
absorbing love and self-surrender. It is open to all castes 
including both sexes after SaivI initiation (Diksa). 

9. It appears that there arose a controversy between 

, Vaidikas and Agamavadins in respect to 

gamas w1th y vedas alva ' consistency of Saivagamas with Vedas. 

The question was debated by Sivacaryas 
with Vaidikas. Tirumular in his Tirumantiram, Srikantha in 
his Srlkan{habha§ya, Nilakantha in his Kriyasara, Sripati in his 
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Sr'ikarabhasya Sivayogl in his Skldhantaiiklmmani, Nanjana- 

caiya in his Vedantasaravirasiaivacintamani, CannabasaveSvara 

in his Viraiiivotkarsapradipika, and Appayyn Diksita in his 

Sivatattva*. iveka and Sivarkamanidipika established that Saiva- 

gamas are consistent with Vedas in philosophical questions but 

independent with regard to Siva worship etc. Vaidikas 

have to rely on Agamas for the latt, r. As such, Saivagamas 

are not Avaidika but Vaidika. This too is clearly stated in 

Siva Purina 

• ♦ 

SjdlJTifofq fefad: % ttjq; | 

Jjrp. || 

10 . Agamavadins of Saiva school were separated into 

S'aivagamic sects. Jrterent sects before the arrival of 
Sankaracarya on the religious stage. The 
main sects are as under: — 

(1) Vira&iva, 

(2) Mahapa^upata, 

(3) Kashmir Saiva, 

(4) Saivasiddhanta, 

(5) and, Nepal Pasupata. 

Each sect has got some peculiarity to distinguish it from others 
and has a literature of its own. Yet, they are a homologous 
one. Besides, there were many minor Saiva sects but they 
were merged in one or the other in course of time. 

11. In short, a study of Saiva scriptures reveals that 
the importance of Saivagamas is not 
Conclusion. understood correctly by scholars. A few 

have taken up the subject for study from Agamic point of 
view. They proclaim, that Saiva school is' the follower of 
Nigamagamadharma. Siva worship is 'as ancient as Vedic. 
Saivagamas are twenty-eight in number with 198 main 
divisions containing innumerable Slokas. They are the 
authoritative scriptures for Saiva religion and philosophy. 
They are believed to be revelations of God Siva, Later 
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literature is well developed by the above-mentioned Saiva 
sects. Saiva Puranas contain references to Saivagamas and 
Agamic worship. On the dates of the Puranas, the President 
of the present session has remarked that the solution of race 
origins and identification of ancient civilizations will be found 
in them. They are amongst the ancient documents on race 
history and tradition and the data embodied therein go back 
to the Flood and even earlier. They are the richest documents 
on race-movements in India. Hence, it is essential to study 
them from the Agamic point of view. 



TIME-ANALYSIS IN THE SAKUNTALA OF 
KALIDASA. 

By Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). 

( Madras). 

The Sakuntala has been ever recognised as one of the 
best specimens of literature in the whole world. In ancient 
days in India, it occupied the position of being the dtatna in 
Sanskrit. When the drama was introduced to European 
scholars in recent times, it acquired a wide fame in Europe 
also, as a masterpiece. Much has been written regarding the 
artistic beauty of the drama, both in recent times and in anci¬ 
ent days. Modern scholars have spent much time in establi¬ 
shing the date of the drama, its chronology within the works 
of Kalidasa and such other matters. There is one aspect of 
dramatic criticism to which proper attention has not been 
given in recent times, though in ancient days, much emphasis 
has been laid on it, I mean, the technique of Indian drama. 
There is much to be done by way of studying the techniques 
in Indian drama. What is the relation of the Prastavana to 
the main plot of the drama and what is the relation of the 
Sutradhara to the main characters of the drama ? Is there any 
design and symmetry in the dramas ? What plan is there in 
the grouping of characters and in the sequence of scenes ? 
These arc questions which require much study. 

Let me say a few words as a preliminary about some of 
these points, as regards, the Sakuntala. There is the expres¬ 
sion “ sutradharakrtarambhaih ”, found in the Harsacarita of 
Bana, which has played a great part in the Bhasa controversy. 
I had made a suggestion even before this that this expression 
means a drama where the Sutradhara plays a part in the Pra* 
stavana as a character in the main story of the drama. The 
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well-known instance of it is the Uttararamacarita of Bhava- 
bhuti, where the Sutradhara, as soon as he enters the stage, 
says that he has become a citizen of Ayodhya at the time of 
the coronation of Rama, and he plays the r61e of a citizen of 
Ayodhya at the time when the incidents in the drama took 
place, not as a citizen of the town where the drama was acted 
at the time when it was acted. This latter is the usual custom 
in all the dramas. From one point of view, even the Sakuntala 
of Kalidasa is sutradharakrtarambha. In the last verse of 
the Prastavana, the Sutradhara says, "esa rajeva Dusyantah 
sarangenatiramhasa ”. It is usually said that the word ‘esah’, 
signifies the king who is to enter and whom the Sutradhara 
is pointing out. My own view is that the word signifies the 
Sutradhara himself, who has become the king (having taken 
up his part in the drama). It was the custom for the Sutra¬ 
dhara to enter in the costume of the chief character of the 
drama. This is quite plain from the Milatimadhava of Bhava- 
bhuti. There, at the end of Prastavana, the Sutradhara says, 
“eso ‘smi ldmandaki samvrttah”; and the Nata responds by 
saying, “aham apyavalokita”. Unless the Sutradhara and the 
Nata had already been on the stage in costumes of Kaman- 
daki and Avalokita respectively, this statement cannot be 
explained. Further, in a system of dramatic representation 
even now current in some parts of South India, which follows 
the rules of Bharata, the Sutradhara appears in the costume 
of one of the chief characters of the drama, Indra, Krsna, 
Yudhisthira etc. From these facts it may be safely assumed 
that when in Sakuntala, the Sutradhara says, “ esa rajeva 
dusyantah”, he must be meaning himself who from that point 
appears in the role of the king, and who must have already 
appeared in his costume, when he was playing the r61e of the 
Sutradhara. Thus in a sense, the story of the drama is begun 
by the Sutradhara. This is an important point and many 
controversies regarding Bhasa could have been avoided, if the 
problem of Sutradhara and Prastavana in the Sanskrit dramas 
had been more carefully investigated into. As regards design 
and symmetry in Sakuntala, there are many very interesting 
points. On an examination of the drama, it will be noticed 
that the turning point in the drama-the point where the 
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story reaches its highest point as the father of Sakuntala sends 
her to her husband’s, and wher^ we expect that everything is 
over, but where we are rudely shocked at the suggestion of 
one of the Sakhis. that the ring must be taken particular care 
of-is exactly in the middle of the whole drama and in the 
middle Act too. The king appears in the first three and in the 
last three Acts, but not in the middle Act. Sakuntala appears 
in all the Acts except in the second from the beginning and 
in the second from the end. 1 he sage Kanva appears only in 
the middle Act, where the king does not appear. These ar- 
very interesting points that deserve more close study. In the 
following paper, I take up only one interesting point, which 
has to do more with the technique of dramatic construction 
rather than with that of dramatic art, i. e„ the time-analysis 
in the drama. 


The question to be considered in this connection is this;- 
what is the interval that has elapsed between the time when 
introduced in the first Act of the gy and he 
reunion of the king with the queen in the last Act ? O th 
r f fhf* answer is very simple. In the first A , 

0 introduced before his marriage with Sakuntala, and m 
^ *' ... tl , e t-inu’s son through Sakuntala is introduced as 

lhe Am tov ^o the inter J must be a few years, it may 
b<f five'Aix otAevcrT; ^it may be even more. But when cue 

arise. When one aotua y • ]n 3 drama there is no 

much attention to the passa„ ■ is 

direct narration of the sto“"t”” is rather seeing the 
“* t“dau"h"™t "mat 'time is atso passing, but 

finished reading the . $iders t ho question at what 

that has elapsed and then 0 what length of time. 

points actually the difference^^a^landscape-painting and in 

There is the same diff ground. In a landscape- 

the actual description of g Qt of land is bigger than 

« * has n ° theactuai 

10 o.i. 
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size of the plot. But in a description of the plot, the actual 
dimensions are given. From an analysis of the painting, one 
can get some idea of the size of the plot; but that requires 
effort, that requires some analysis. The trees, streams, birds, 
animals and all such things that figure in the painting afford 
some material for making the necessary calculation. Simi¬ 
larly, when one reads a drama, one gets an , idea that time 
taken is much more than the time taken to read the book. 
But what is the actual length of time ? This can be settled 
only after an analysis of the events presented in the drama. 
What I propose to do is to make an analysis of the plot of the 
drama Sakuntala and see if we can definitely decide the actual 
length of time that has elapsed between the first and the 
last Acts. 

One thing is certain. In a drama, there is no passage 
of time within the Acts themselves, longer than the time taken 
to present the events, which is practically the time taken to 
read the Act. The real passage of time must be between the 
various Acts. If a few years have elapsed between the first 
and the last Acts, we must settle the particular gap 
between the various Acts which is wide enough to hold this 
long time. 

The story begins in an afternoon. The king goes out 
hunting. He was pursuing a deer and must have been 
following the deer for some time; he is introduced as getting 
impatient of shooting the animal. He comes within arrow- 
range of the animal, and just when he was taking the aim before 
discharging the arrow, some sages intercept; the sages invite 
the king to the hermitage of Kanva and go on their errand. 
The king enters the hermitage, sees Sakuntala and her two 
companions and indulges in a long conversation with them; 
when they depart, it is nearly sun-set. 

M. R. Kale in his introduction to the Bombay edition of 
Sakuntala (1925), page 37, says that the story begins in the 
morning. His reasons are :-(l) The Vaikhanasa says, 
“samidaharanaya prasthita vayam”, which must be in the 
rnorning. Really the sages go out to the forest to collect 
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samit’ in the afternoon, when they have leisure. In the 
morning they must bathe early and they have their religious 
duties to attend to. Further in the third Act, Prologue, the 
Rsikumara says, “Yavad iman vedisamstaranarthan darbhan 
rtvigbhya upaharami”. Presumably the ‘darbha’ is what they 
had collected from the forests; it cannot be ‘darbha’ from the 
hermitage-stock being taken to the rtviks for the yaga ; since 
the noon-ceremony had finished and the people were having 
some rest. (2) The girls must have begun to water the trees 
in the morning, as, is seen from the words of Kanva in the 
fourth Act, “Patum na prathamam vyavasyati jalam yusmasv- 
apitesu ya”. Even if they water the trees in the afternoon, 
there is no difficulty to interpret the passage. It is in the 
afternoon that people get thirsty and not early morning. So 
before Sakuntala drinks water, she gives water to the trees. 
This is all that the passage means. (3) The sun is high up in 
the sky and so Priyamvada suggests that they sit under the 
shady tree. This is equally true even it be in the afternoon. 
(4) “And the whole interview is probably over by ten O’clock 
in the morning as the bark-garments hanging on the boughs 
of the trees in the mornings are. not yet completely dried.” 
The very stanza where this reference is seen hints that the 
time is in the afternoon. The stanza runs:— 

“Turagakhurahatas tatha hi renur- 
vitapavi§aktajalardravalkale§u; 
patati parinatarunapraka&k 
£alabhasamuha iva^ramadrumesu.” 

In this stanza, the expression parinatarunaprak&&b is 
interpreted in the commentary that accompanies the text as 
“parinatalj sayankalinah. yo ’runah suryah tadvat praka&h 
sphutah”, and the translation is, “having the colour of the 
evening twilight (sun)”- Here the word parinata means 
“setting” and it will be appropriate if it is the description 
of the sun-set. Again, the king is introduced at the end of 
the day’s hunt, and not at the beginning. Thus from all 
considerations, the scene of the first Act must be in the 
afternoon. 
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The first hint that we get, from which we can deduce 
anything bearing on the time-element in the play, is the 
statement of the Vaikhanasa in the first Act, “idanimeva 
duhitaram sakuntalamatithisatkare niyujya daivamasyah 
pratikulam varayitum somatirtharh gatah”. “The sage Kanva 
had just at that time left the hermitage on a pilgrimage.” 
Usually, the Rsis go from place to place in the afternoon, and 
this shows that tjie time of the first Act must be in the 
afternoon. But the real point is that the action in the drama 
begins at the time when the sage Kanva had left the hermitage 
for his pilgrimage. This helps us to fix the interval between 
the first and the second Acts, In the beginning of the second 
Act, the Vidusaka says, “hyah kilasmasvavahinesu tatrabha* 
vato mrgayanusarenasramapadarh pravistasya tapasakanyaka 
gakuntala mamadhanyataya darsita”. This clearly shows that 
there is only the interval of night between the first and the 
second Acts, the second Act being in the morning. But this 
express statement in the drama is in conflict with many 
indications of a much longer interval. Towards the end of 
the close of the second Act, the Rsikumara says, “tatrabhavatah 
kanvasya maharserasSnnidhyad raksamsi na .istivighnam 
utpadayanti.” What isti is this ? When the king visited the 
hermitage previously, there was no sacrifice going on there. 
This is quite clear from the way in which the Vaikhanasa 
invited the king to the hermitage, which was as follows 
“esa khalu kanvasya kulapateranumalinitiramasramo drsyate. 
na ced anyakaryatipatah pravisya pratigrhyatamatitheyah 
satkarah api ca — 

ramyas tapodhananSm pratihatavighnah kriyah samavalokya 

jnasyasi kiyad bhujo me raksati maurvikinahka iti.” 

Here there is no mention of an isti going on there, and there 
is no fear of any trouble from the Raksasas: In the prelude 
to the fourth Act, Anasuya says, “ adya sa rajarsiristirh 
parisamapya.” From these indications it is certain that the 
i§ti must be an important sacrifice extending over a number of 
days. In the second Act, the Rsikumara says, “katipayaratram 
sSrathidvitiyena bhavata san2thikriyat5ma3ramah.” The king 
was invited to stay in the hermitage for a few days. When 
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the king goes to the hermitage for the first time, there was 
nothing special going on in the place. The place is quite 
secure and the sage Kanva had just then left the place. Is it 
possible that over a night, they had decided to start a sacrifice, 
the Raksasas came and gave them trouble, and the residents of 
the hermitage decided to invite the king to the hermitage for 
protection ? If a sacrifice was to begin that night, why did 
Kanva leave the hermitage that afternoon ? These are all 
matters that cannot be ignored. The only conclusion is that 
although in the pl^y it is expressly stated that the interval is 
only that of a night, in the actual story which the drama 
represents, we must allow- a long interval of a few days 
between the first and the second acts. There are two sets of 
times in the drama. One is the time in the drama and the 
other is the time in the story which the drama represents. If 
we call them A time and B time respectively, then the A time 
is one night and the B time is some days. 

The third Act is in an afternoon. There are many 
express statements in the drama which show clearly that- 
between the second and the third many days must have 
elapsed. The words of the king, “ kin nu khalu me priya- 
darsanad rte saranamanyat ” show that to go about the 
hermitage in the afternoons and to watch Sakuntala was a 
usual pastime of the king to ease his troubled heart. The 
words of PriyamvadS, “tasya rajarseh prathamadanSanad 
arabhya” and “anudivasatii khalu parihiyase ‘ngaih” also show 
that many days have passed atter Sakuntala first saw the king. 
The king too says, “drsto vivrtya bahuso ‘pyanaya ’ and ‘‘ni£i 
nisi bhujanyastapangaprasarpibhirasrubhih”. Sakuntala 
herself says, “yatah prabhrti mama darsanapathamagatah sa 
tapovanarak§ita rajarsih”. All these show that many days have 
passed between the arrival of the king in the, hermitage and 
the incidents of the third Act. Between the beginning of the 
third Act and the end there is practically no interval except 
the time taken by the incidents represented there. _ In the 
beginning of the Act the Rsikumara says, “kasyedamu^irSnule- 
panam mrnalavanti ca nalinipatrani” This uiiranulepana and 

this nalinipatra are seen at the middle of the Act. Again he 
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says, “aham api tavad vaitanikam ^antyudakamasyai gautami- 
haste visarjayisySmi.” At the end of the Act Gautami brings 
the sacred water. Thus the long lapse of time cannot be 
within the Act itself. It must be between the end of the second 
Act, where the king starts for the hermitage and the third 
Act. But can we allow such a long interval ? Towards the 
close of the second Act, the Rsikumaras leave the stage with 
the assurance of the king, “ ahamapyanupadamagata eva ”. 
In the very beginning of the third Act the Rsikumara says, 

“ka katha banasandhftne jya^abdenaiva duratah 

hunkSreneva dhanusah sa hi vighnan apohati.” 

Such an admiration of the king’s prowess is appropriate if it 
is immediately after the king’s arrival and the sudden removal 
of all obstacles. Read along with what are given in the second 
Act, this passage suggests that the incidents of the third Act 
follow immediately after the incidents of the second Act. 

There are reasons to assume that the incidents of the 
third Act took place on the last day but one of the isti to 
protect which from the Raksasas the king had been staying in 
the hermitage. At the close of the third Act, the conversation 
of the king and Sakuntala is broken by the arrival of Gautami. 
The king conceals himself behind a grove. Sakuntala takes 
leave of him in the following words: “latavalaya amantraye 
tva bhuyo 'pi paribhogaya.” This, in the guise of an address 
to the grove, is an invitation to the king to meet her in the 
same place at a more convenient time. They must have met 
at the place the same night and the marriage must have taken 
place at that time. It is impossible that the king should have 
stayed on in the hermitage after the secret marriage. He 
must have left the hermitage the next day, and the incidents 
of the prelude to the fourth Act must have taken place in the 
afternoon of the day on which the king should have gone 
away. That there is no interval between the marriage of 
Sakuntala and the incidents of the prelude to the fourth Act is 
shown by the statement of Anasuya, “nanu sakhyah 
dakuntalSyal?. saubhagyadevata arcaniya.” Priyamvada says 
that they had collected enough flowers, and Anasuya informs 
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her that from that day onwards they must have more flowers 
as Sakuntala has to perform Saubhagyadevatarcana. This 
must be some ceremonial immediately after the marriage. 
The curse of Durvasas must have taken place before the 
king’s arrival in the palace. If he had remembered the 
marriage when he reached the palace, it is impossible that he 
did not tell the Vidusaka about it immediately. But we knew 
that he did not inform the Vidusaka about the marriage, and 
the reason for his silence must be that before he reached the 
palace, Durvasas must have cursed him and he must have 
completely forgotten S>akuntala. Thus, the incidents of Ihe 
third Act must have been in an afternoon, the marriage must 
have taken place that night, the king must have left the 
hermitage the next day, and the incidents of the prelude to 
the fourth Act must have been the same afternoon. There is 
no difference in the intervals between the third Act and the 
prelude to the fourth Act according to A time and B time; it 
must be a day. 

There is sufficient indication of a long interval, a few 
months between the prelude and the fourth Act itself. In the 
fourth Act, Kanva has returned from his pilgrimage, he 
knows about the marriage and he arranges to send Sakuntala 
to the palace of the king properly escorted. The journey to 
the palace cannot have taken more than two days. Because, 
when the king left Sakuntala, he had promised to send his 
men and escort her to the palace in as many days as .there 
are syllables in the name Dusyanta. 

“ekaikamalra divase divase madiyam 
namaksaram ganaya gacchasi yavad antam 
tavat priye madavarodhagrhaprave&m 
neta janastava samipamupaisyatiti.” 

The king has to reach the palace and his men have to reach 
the hermitage in three days. So, with the facilities that the 
king can command, the hermitage is only a little over a day’s 
journey from the palace. The messenger from the king’s 
mother to the king in the forest announces that on the fourth 
day from that day, there is a ceremonial to be performed in 
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the palace and that the king is expected back. .This also 
shows that the distance from the hermitage to the palace must 
be very short. So S>akuntala’s journey to the palace cannot 
have taken more than two days. At the time when Sakuntala 
reaches the palace, her pregnancy had developed to such an 
extent as could be easily recognised. Says the king, ‘katharn- 
imamabhivyaktasatvalaksanam”, in the fifth Act, when 
Sakuntala is in the palace. The interval may be five or six 
months. And this interval must be placed between the 
prelude and the fourth Act. But difficulties arise in assuming 
such a long interval at that point. In the fourth Act, it is 
certain that Gautami did not know anything about the 
marriage. Is it possible that a young lady of marriageable age 
couid live in the hermitage in the immediate sight of an 
elderly lady like Gautami, pregnant for about five or six 
months and not being noticed by Gautami ? That Gautami did 
not notice her change in life and her pregnancy for such a 
long time is an impossibility. Anasuya and Priyamvada knew 
about the marriage, and must have known about the 
pregnancy. How can one believe that they did not tell 
Gautami about it and seek her help to get out of the difficulty ? 
The friends of Sakuntala must have been expecting the escort 
of the king two or three days after the incidents of the prelude 
to the fourth Act. When they did not see the king’s men 
coming at the appointed time, they must have got worried 
and the uneasiness is expressed in the words of Anasuya, 
“yady api nama visayaparanmukhasya janasyaitanna 
viditam :tathapi tena rajna 3akuntalaySmanaryamacaritam.” 

.“ pratibuddhapi kim karisyami. na me ucitesv- 

api nijakaraniyesu hastapadam prasarati. kama idanim 
sakamo bhavatu yenasatyasandhe jane ^uddhahrdaya sakhl 
padam karitfi. athava durvasahslapa esa vikarayati. anyatha 
katham sa rSjarsistadr&ini mantrayitvaitavatah kalasya 
lekhamatramapi na visrjati. tad ito ‘bhijnanamanguliyakam 
visrjavah. duhkha&le tapasvijane ko ‘bhyarthyatam” It is 
impossible that the two friends of Sakuntala carried on in this 
strain for five months. There is a hint in the above passage 
that they had an idea of appealing to Gautami as a last resort, 
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At best we may say that after the day appointed by the king, 
they waited for a few days. Meanwhile, .the sage Kanva 
returned and the story proceeded further. Thus between 
the prelude and the fourth Act, the A time can at best be 
only a few days, while the B time is a few months, perhaps 
five or six months. There is another hint that makes it 
difficult to assume the lapse of five or six months between the 
prelude and the fourth Act. When Priyamvada told Anasuya 
that the sage Kanva had made arrangements for sending 
Sakuntala to the palace, Anasuy5 says, “tena hyetasmim^- 
cutasakhavalambite nalikerasamudgake etannimittameva 
kalantaraksama niksipta maya kesaramalika.” When could 
Anasuya have made this garland ? It must be on the day of 
the incidents of the prelude or the day after, since she was 
expecting Sakuntala to go to the palace on that day. It is 
the same garland that she now takes. It is impossible that, 
however carefully kept and whatever the quality of the 
flower, a flower-garland could be kept for five or six months. 
This also shows that the interval between the prelude and the 
fourth Act can be only a few days, and not a few months. 

Between the fourth and the fifth Acts, the interval can 
be only two days, as was already said and there is no 
difference between the A time and the B time, so far as this 
interval is concerned. 

The long interval of a few years must be assigned to the 
interval between the fifth and the sixth Acts. In the fifth 
Act, the king refuses to accept Sakuntala; some divine being 
carries away the young lady. In the seventh Act, we see the 
same young lady as the mother of a grown-up child. And 
between the sixth and the seventh Acts, the interval is only a 
day. So the long interval during which Sakuntala gave birth 
to a son and during which the son grew up to be a boy able 
to drag a lion-cub by the tail must be assigned to the interval 
between the fifth and the sixth Acts. 

Here again there is considerable difficulty in assigning 
any interval longer than a day or two. The whole trend of 
the king’s words gives the hint that the king had some sort 
11 o.i. 
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of feeling that there was something which he had forgotten. 
When he enters the stage at the opening of the fifth Act, 
he says— 

“ramyani viksya madhuram^ca ni^amya s5abd;In 
paryutsuko bhavati yat sukhito ‘pi jantuh 
taccetasa smarati nunamabodhapurvam 
bhavasthirani jananantarasauhrdani. ,, > 

Again, the king says— 

“idamupanatamevamrupamaklistakanti 
prathamaparigrhitam syanna vetyavyavasyan 
bhramara iva vibhate kundamantastusaram 
na ca khalu paribhoktum napi 3aknomi hatum.” 

Further, he says, “sandigdhabuddhim mam kurvannakaitava 
ivasyah kopo laksyate.” And in the end the king closes the 
Act with the words— 

“kamam pratyadistam smarami na parigraham munes- 

tanayam 

balavattu duyamanam pratyayayativa me hrdayam. 

All these words show that the king was very uneasy about 
the refusal to accept Sakuntala. Further, the hermitage of 
Kanva was only a little over a day’s journey from the 
palace. It was the family-teacher of the king that had sent 
Sakuntala as the legally-wedded wife of the king. Then 
there was Sakuntala’s mother, Menaka. There was Sanumati 
too. Kanva was not the heartless recluse to remain silent 
over such an unhappy event for five or six years. He loved 
Sakuntala as much as his own life; he undertook a pilgrimage 
to remove some evil fate of Sakuntala. The two friends of 
Sakuntala, namely Anasuya and Priyamvada, would not keep 
quiet for such a long time. Sakuntala was kept by her 
mother in the hermitage of Marlca, and he could have done 
something to save the situation. How is it that all of them 
remained quiet, without raising a finger, when any 
one of them could very easily have found out the 
truth of the unfortunate position? The only explanation is 
that none of them had any time to do anything. Before 
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anything could be thought of, everything had cleared, the 
king had been reminded of his marriage and the reunion of 
the king with Siakuntala had been effected. It must have 
taken two days for Sarngarava and party to return from the 
palace to the hermitage and to report the events to Kanva. 
By that time the king had been reunited with Sakuntala at 
the hermitage of Marica. The king in the hermitage of 
Marica was anxious to send on the information to Kanva, but 
Marica assures him that Kanva had known about the happy 
reunion by his supernatural powers. Says Marica, “tapahpra 
bhavat pratyaksameva sarvam tatrabhavatah”. There are 
many hints in the sixth Act "to show that the incidents of the 
sixth Act must have happened immediately after the incidents 
of the fifth Act. When Sanumati appears, there is no reference 
to any previous visit to the palace. It is impossible that she 
did not visit the palace and try to get information about the 
after-effects of discarding Sakuntala for such a long time. If 
she had been visiting the palace for six years, this is not the 
way that she would begin her thoughts. Further, she would 
have known about the condition of the king and she could 
have known about the existence of Sakuntala in the hermitage 
of Marica. A reunion is the easiest thing for her to bring 
about. She had not known about the recovery of the ring 
and the consequent recollection by the king of his marriage 
with Sakuntala. This shows that the incidents of the main 
Act are immediately after the incidents of the prelude to the 
sixth Act. She came to the palace to know something about 
what could be done for Sakuntala. The words, “sampratam- 
asya rajar§erudantam pratyaksikarisyamah” suggest that 
that was the first time she visited the palace after the king 
discarded Sakuntala. The words of the Kancuki “kimatra- 
bhavatyoh karnapatham nayatam fsakuntalapratyade&kauli- 
nam” and the words of the two Cetis, “3rutam rastriyamukhad 
yavadanguliyakadar^anam” show that the incident of dis* 
carding Sakuntala was a new and recent affair, not a story 
six years old. It is clear that the seventh Act was separated 
from the sixth Act only by a day. Thus there are enough 
hints to show that the meeting of Sakuntala and the king at 
the hermitage of the sage Marica was two days after the king 
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discarded Sakuntala. If this could be so, there is no difficulty 
in understanding the silence of all the people concerned. 
There was no time for any one to do anything. The king 
went to bed with a very disturbed mind. Next morning, the 
ring was recovered, and soon after that he went to the Heaven- 
world to help Indra and the next day he met Sakuntala. By 
the time Kanva and the Sakhis got the sad news, the king 
had been reunited with Sakuntala. Thus everything becomes 
quite clear. We find that if we allot six years between the 
fifth and sixth Acts, there -is great difficulty in reconciling 
many things in the drama, and to reconcile these things we 
must assume another time, which is very short. 

To conclude, according to A time, the whole drama was 
over in six days, whereas according to B time, it must be 
about as many years. 



MALAVIKAGNIMITRA-A STUDY. 

By Prof. B. K. Thakore, I.E.S. (retired). 
( Baroda). 


Part I. 

Two questions are discussed. 

I. Is the conquest, annexation and resettlement of the 
kingdom of Vidarbha by the hero of the play, king Agnimitra 
of Vidisla, to be taken as a historical fact or merely as an 
invention by the dramatist ? 

(1) Outside this play we have no evidence in support 
of it. 

(2) What we know of Vidarbha in the 2nd century B.C. 
renders such an event improbable. The eastern parts of the 
territory, north and south, appear to have been covered by 
Gana-Sanghas which Kharavela brought under his suzerainty 
or influence about that time. Secondly Kharavela to the east 
of Vidarbha was certainly much stronger than Agnimitra. Nor 
have we any ground to assume that the Satakarni kings to 
the west of Vidarbha were much weaker. Would these 
neighbours have remained with folded hands while there rages 
a war of succession in Vidarbha cn the death of its aged king. 
Would not the rivals themselves have begged their aid and thus 
brought them in or immediately after, when a power rom 

the north of the Vindhyas pounces upon so rich and exten¬ 
sive a territory ? With such neighbours to the right and left 

of Vidarbha, is it at all probable that Agnimitra s adventure 

was such a walk over as it is represented to have been m 
the play ? 

(3) Sanskrit dramatists have repeatedly drawn upon the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata for their plots because of the 

83 
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outstanding popularity through the ages of these great epics. 
People have always looked upon them as sacred history, i. e. 
the principal characters and the principal events and 
narrations have been believed to be historical; and yet Sanskrit 
dramatists have taken great liberties with them. They have 
added and omitted, they have altered and recast and invented 
with perfect freedom; artistic harmony and beauty, emotional 
grandeur and ethical nobility are what they have aimed at, 
and the epic-stories they have handled as raw material to be 
shaped in their own plots exactly as it suited the purposes of 
their new work of art. The Natya S'Sstra has also recognised 
the need for such independent handling, encouraged the 
dramatists to indulge in it, given them full detailed facilities 
for it, and specially insisted that the ending of each play should 
be both originally conceived and marvellous in sentiment 
(rasa). It is not quite unlikely that the main portions of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy were settled before the age of Kalidasa, who, 

I have assumed for the purposes of this paper, flourished early 
in the Gupta Age. No incident, merely because it occurs in 
a Sanskrit play, deserves to be regarded as a historical fact 
unless we find good independent evidence for it. 

(4) The Guptas revived the great Vedic sacrifices and 
thought very highly of the Sungas who were the first imperial 
family to start such a revival in their high policy of over¬ 
throwing Buddhism which their predecessors the Mauryas had 
accepted as the state religion and richly endowed at the expense 
of Vedic Brahmanism which they persecuted and wanted to 
uproot. Kalidasa may have begun his career as a poet of 
some petty king in his native province the Da&irnas or Eastern 
Malva (probably split up under the S>ungas into two kingdo ms 
in subordinate alliance to the Empire, the western part of 
which had Vidi&i as its capital), whose name might have been 
Agnimitra. This suggested to him a play on Agnimitra S>unga, 
and he wanted to magnify his hero, for the reason just stated. 
But the love-plot he adopted gave him no scope to bring out 
his greatness as a conquering king and a master of state-craft. 
Moreover one of the incidents in the plot was such as even to 
lower him. This he sought to remedy by giving to the love- 
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plot as a background this 
Thus it should be looked 
not a historical fact. 


inciden* of the conquest of Vidarbha. 
upon as invented by the poet and 


11 ! L l! Iu the Play I ^ li(Hsa makes Vasumitra, Agnimitra’s 
eldest son the commander-in-chief of the fiufiga imperil 

forces Wh.ch were guarding the sacrificial horse and dXfod 
foe Yavanas m the battle o[ the black Sindhu, a tribute^ 0 1 
the Cambal, just north-west of Eastern Malva. Is this 
credible ? Vasumitra is represented to have been an inexpe¬ 
rienced youth hardly out of his teens. The older we suppose 
him t the older would Agnimitra himself have to be, the more 
unsuitable as the hero of the' love-story which is the main plot 
of the play. The “ dusta-viknmta ” Yavanas are the great foes 
of the empire, and we may say of North India at this period 
(the second century B. C.), their main army being the critical 
battlefront of the empire. The revival of Vedic Brahmanism 
requires the total defeat of the Yavanas making them leave all 
North India bag and baggage. Is it credible that the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of such an army should be Vasumitra when 
Puspamitra himself has to be at Pataliputra since he has start¬ 
ed the ASvamedha and taken the vows ? Moreover, we learn 
from incontestable evidence that he had a number of sons, and 
his organisation of the empire was of the Vairajya type, where 
there was no anointed emperor, the provinces being each 
entrusted to a son or other member of the family, all ruling 
over their respective charges under the guidance of Puspamitra 
who had contented himself ( not without reason ) with his 


old title of Senapati. It is almost certain that Agnimitra 
and other experienced and senior members of the imperial 
S>unga house must have been with the army which won this 
decisive victory. But if Agnimitra had been there with the 
army in person, he could not play the hero in a love-episode 
at his capital as the Sanskrit Drama allows only one principal 
story in its plot. The fame he probably won as victor of that 
battle, the poet therefore enhances by assigning to him an 
even greater exploit at the same time, viz. the conquest of 
Vidarbha single-handed which he has invented; and this 
incident has for the dramatist this indispensable merit that 
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the victory could be won without his personal presence with 
the army, by his lieutenants. Note further that the Vidarbha 
princess is named Malavika; the Malava lady of humble birth, 
whom because of her youthful charms the king picked up 
out of the maid-servants of the harem and made his queen, 
is named Iravati. We might have expected the Vidarbha 
princess to bear the latter, and the Malava maid-servant to bear 
the former name. It may be a historical fact still remembered 
upto Kfilidasa’s day that Agnimitra in his declining years was 
much under the influence of his junior queen Malavika (i. e. 
the maid-servant whom he had married). The poet might have 
kept the name, but altered her descent in order to suit his 
invention of the conquest of Vidarbha by the hero. 

Part II. 

Three matters are discussed. 

I. The Parivrajika is generally taken to be a Buddhist. 
This paper sets out the reasons for rejecting this view, and 
proves that in this play as in the later ‘Kaumudimahotsava’, 
(not mentioned by Dr. Keith in his work on the Sanskrit 
Drama) the Parivrajika is a Brahmin. 

II. The Vikramorvasiya was the first of the author’s plays 
to be written. But it remained long with the author so that 
he had ample time to polish and improve the literary expres¬ 
sion. Its defects as a dramatic structure, inherent in the plot 
adopted, could not be amended unless traditional myth had 
been transformed out of recognition. But Kalidasa appears 
to have decided that if the essential part of the old myth had 
to be kept, it was not possible to invent anything better. The 
Malavikagnimitra, the second of his plays to be written, was 
written in a hurry, and was staged at once. Thus it passed 
out of the hands of the author before he could polish and 
improve it, and it was the first of his plays to be performed, 
as is proved by the Prastavanas of the two works. 

III. Bifocal and trifocal structure in a scene defined. 
Act III analysed. After a brief introduction it becomes a 
bifocal scene and thus passes into a trifocal one; then it again 
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becomes bifocal as soon as the king reveals himself to 
Malavika. From the point that Iravatl also reveals herself it 
becomes an ordinary scene. A trifocal scene, it is also 
pointed out, cannot be very effective on the stage and this 
is why such scenes are so rare in dramatic literature, while 
bifocal scenes are fairly numerous. 

Part III. 

Twenty seven passages are very briefly examined to 
settle the readings. 


12 04 . 




kundamala and the uttararamacarita. 

Prof. K. A. Subramania Iyer, M.A. (London). 
(Lucknow.) 

The drama, Kundamala, was first published by Mr. Ram i- 
krsnakavi and Mr. Ramanalha^Sstriar in the DaksinabharaU 
Series in 1923. The editors attributed the work to Dinnaga, 
the famous Buddhist logician of the 5th century A. D. Later 
on they seem to have thought that they made a mistake and 
have changed the name of the author to Dhtranaga. 

In 1932 another edition of the work appeared in Lahore 
by Mr. Jai Chand Shastri. It is accompanied by a transla¬ 
tion and introduction by Messrs. Vedavyasa and Bhanot. 
The work is again attributed to Dinnaga, the famous Buddhist 
philosopher on the following grounds :— 

(1) The two Mysore manuscripts mention 

as the author in the prelude : qfw?r. 

TO etc. 

(2) “ The second verse of our drama is quoted 
under Dinnaga in Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavah 
and this, in itself, is enough to settle that 
Dinnaga and not Dhiranaga is the author of the 
drama ” (Kundamala-Lahore edition p. IV). 

The translators also hold that the Dinnaga, mentioned by 
Mallinatha and Daksinavarta in their commentaries on Megha- 
duta 14th verse as the rival of Kalidasa, was precisely the author 
of Kundamala. Being thus satisfied about the high antiquity of 
the Kundamala, the translators are of opinion that Bhavabhuti 
in his Uttararamacarita is indebted to Dinnaga for certain 
scenes and ideas. They remark ’ “ In this respect, Bhava¬ 
bhuti is solely indebted to his predecessor, the author of the 
Kundamala for the suggestion of Rama’s meeting with Vasanti 
an d the invisible presence of Sita in the. Dandaka forest”. 
(Introduction p. XXX.) 
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Thus the originality of Bhavabhuti has also been called 
into question! 

Are the editor and the translators justified in attributing 
the work to Dinnaga ? On an answer to this question 
depends the question of Bhavabhuti’s indebtedness to the 
Kundamala. To me, Dinnaga’s authorship of the Kundamala 
seems a very doubtful affair. Let us examine the evidence. 

The Lahore edition is based on four manuscripts. Two 
of them are from the Tanjore Palace Library (Nos. 4342 and 
4343). The translators remark that one of them is a copy of 
the other. In both of them, the work is attributed to Dlilmnaga 
and not to Dinnaga. The other two manuscripts are from 
the Government Oriental Library, Mysore. In the catalogue 
of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in this library, published by the 
Mysore Government, we find the following entry on p. 275 : 
JFOTmraaft B (758) % 67 q; (2763) s 47 q. 

According to the translators, the prelude in these two 
manuscripts contains the sentence quoted above, attributing 
the work to Dinnaga. They also remark that one of these 
manuscripts is copied from the other. 

So far then the manuscript evidence is evenly balanced: 
two manuscripts for Dinnaga and two for Dhiranaga. Unless 
we have some further evidence, it is impossible to decide 
between the two. The translators believe they have found 
the further evidence required in the Subhasitavali of Vallabha- 
deva. The second verse of our drama, they say, is quoted in 
the Subhasitavali under Dinnaga. 

If this is true, the evidence cannot be ignored. On 
turning the pages of the Subhasitavali published in the 
Bombay Sankrit Series, we find a different state of things. 
Only one verse is attributed to Dinnaga in the Subhasitavali 
and it runs as follows:— 

pd mm 

nsnrat jtct: st q*«n: n 

Subhasitavali 3437. 
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This verse is not found in the Kundamala at all. This is 
a well-known verse. It occurs in the Mahabharata. Secondly, 
the positive statement of the translators that the second verse 
of our drama is found in the Subhasitavali is not correct. 
Not only is the second verse of our drama not found in the 
Subhasitavali, not a single vetse of our drama is found in that 
anthology, at least not in the edition in the B. S. Series. It 
would have very much helped verification if the translators 
had given reference to edition and page when they said that 
the second verse of our drama is quoted under Dinnaga in 
Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali. 

Thus the main evidence on which the attribution of the 
Kundamala to Dinn5ga is based is found to be without value. 

Is there any confirmatory evidence for the attribution of 
the work to DhiranSga ? 

DhiranSga is mentioned in anthologies like Suktimuktavali 
and Subhasitavali. Sometimes the epithet Bhadanta is found 
prefixed to his name. Not less than five verses are attributed 
to him in the Subhasitavali (Nos. 1064, 1142, 3387, 3385, 
3389). None of these verses is found in our drama. The 
claim of DhiranSga would be just as weak as that of Dinnaga 
if we had nothing but these quotations in the Subhasitavali. 
Fortunately, we get some help in deciding this question from 
another source. 

The work is mentioned in the commentary of Ramacan- 
dra and Gunacandra on their own Natyadarpana. The 
passage runs as follows*.— 

as qam s«gqifeq;iqi spV 

TOdviflwiifaw I wrt qgi -q'RqirrPqgrgrei gpyngwi alararca- 
qre5qsqta?n«ri trafatftowq II 

Natyadarpana page 48 (G.O.S.) 

Natyadarpana belongs to the end of the 11th and the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D. and this passage is the only 
one I know of where the KundamalS is mentioned together 
with its author and the author is not Dinnaga! It is V'iranagal 
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Who is this Viranaga ? I have searched for a reference to 
Viranaga in all the anthologies, but I have found none. _ Could 
Viranaga be a corruption of Dhiranaga ? In any case Viranaga 
is nearer to Dhiranaga than to DinnSga. Dhiranaga is not 
altogether unknown in Sanskrit literature. As shown above, 
his verses are quoted in the Subhasitavali. It seems to me 
therefore that the author of Kundamala is Dhiranaga or 
Viranaga, but not Dinnaga. 

Bhavabhuti’s indebtedness to Kundamala now becomes 
altogether doubtful. We have so far not the slightest reason 
to believe that the Kundamala existed before Bhavabhuti. It 
is true that the work has been known to writers on Alankara- 
sistra. The earliest reference is the one found in Natyadarpana 
quoted above. The Bhavapraka^ana ( 1,175 - 1,250 A. D.) 
mentions the Kundamala as containing the five ‘Sandhis’ of a 
drama. 

Bhavapraka&na p. 223 (G.O.S.). 

The Sahityadarpana, while illustrating quotes 

the final portion of the prelude of our drama which is 
mentioned by name. 

*wi I i i fjq i ^ts4 &&\- 

qffito i ftoJlw i rth l 

sfrfiqfaMqig&q i 
stai ll 

^oftsqfq ” fa tffal^qoiqlj ifasr *£qfa?qr fasfipfo tqqqfaqfaflqFr 

qq qqfa: qqlfa<T: | 

Sahityadarpana VI. v. 291. 

But the Sahityadarpana belongs to the 14th century. If 
the Dhiranaga mentioned in the Subhasitavali is the author 
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of our drama, we must remember that the anthology is a late 
composition, perhaps of the 15th century. The verse 

rot: sfomtf&s 

SPIT 
rrt m 

(Kundamala IV, 20). 

is verse I, Act V of the Hanumannataka. But the Hanuman¬ 
nataka must be lqter than Bhavabhuti because it has taken 
many verses from Bhavabhuti. This very verse is supposed 
to be found in the Srhgarapraka^a of Bhojadeva. I have not 
been able to verify this; but even if it is a fact, Bhoja 
belongs only to the 11th century A. D. Thus we have not 
so far come across any reference to the Kundamala which is 
earlier than Bhavabhuti. All those which we have found are 
much later. This, coupled with the practical certainty that 
Dinnaga was not the name of the author of the Kundamala 
makes it very improbable that Bhavabhuti is indebted to 
the Kundamala. 

Nor can a comparison of the two dramas lead us to the 
conclusion that the Kundamala is earlier than Bhavabhuti. 
The translators of the Kundamala are certain that, where there 
are resemblances between the two dramas in ideas, Bhavabhuti 
must be indebted to the Kundamala. This is, however, only 
a matter of opinion. It is not right to allow one’s preference 
or admiration for one of them to bias one’s judgement as to 
posteriority or priority. While recognizing these limitations, 
I believe it is possible to maintain with equal justification that 
the author of the Kundamala has borrowed from the 
Uttararamacarita. Let me now make this point clearer. 

The story, in both the dramas, is based on the Uttara- 
kanda of the Valmikiramayana and in both there are deviations 
from the original story. Both agree in giving a happy ending 
to the story by reuniting Rama and Sita, whereas in Valmlki, 
as everyone knows, the end is semitragic. But this happy 
ending is brought about in the two dramas in quite different 
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ways. In the Uttararamacarita, we are taken through seven 
acts containing some of the best poetry in Sanskrit literature. 
Bhavabhuti is a master of the art of describing the tender 
emotions of human life. Some of the pictures of domestic 
happiness in the Uttararamacarita are very beautiful indeed 
and must have been inspired by Bhavabhuti’s own experience. 
There is very little of all this in the other drama where the 
poetry is of mediocre quality and the sentiments expressed 
are mostly conventional. 

And yet there are, here and there, points of resem¬ 
blance in detail which suggest borrowal and to my mind at 
least, there is absolutely no reason to believe that Bhavabhuti 
borrowed from Kundamala. The translators of the latter 
have mentioned the idea of Sita’s invisible presence in the 
Dandaka as an example of borrowal. To me, it seems that 
this idea is extremely important in the Uttararamacarita. It 
is absolutely essential for that psychological reconciliation 
between Rama and Sita which is preliminary to their union. 
The invisible Sita has an opportunity of seeing Rama in sepa¬ 
ration and of hearing him speak about it and of convincing 
herself of his good motives. In the Kundamala, the invisible 
presence of Sita plays no such vital part. The message which 
Rama sends through Laksmana (p. 27) makes the purity of 
his motives quite clear and there is no need for reconciliation. 
Kundamala seems to have borrowed the idea from the Uttara¬ 
ramacarita without making proper use of it! Again, Bhava¬ 
bhuti has made better use of the idea of sending messages. In 
Valmiki, Sita sends a message to RSma when she is abandon¬ 
ed by Laksmana. It is only meant to give expression to her 
feelings and has no bearing on coming events. In the Kunda¬ 
mala, Rama and Sita send messages to each other, again only 
to give expression to their feelings. These messages do not 
influence the action of the drama. It is in Bhavabhuti that 
these messages have been given a fully dramatic significance. 
The messages sent by the queens, Vasistha, Arundhatl and 
Rsyairnga are all connected with the coming events. Again, 
in the Uttararamacarita Rama requests Ganga and PrthivI to 
look after Sita and the way in which the two deities comply 
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with this request is closely connected with the development 
of the action of the drama. In the Kundamala, Laksmana 
makes a similar request to Gahga, but its dramatic value is very 
slight. Such little details make on me the impression that it is 
the Uttararamacarita which is the original and Kundamala the 
copy, but, as I said before, such considerations cannot finally 
decide the question. The facts, which it is very important to 
remember before deciding that Bhavabhuti is indebted to the 
Kundamala, are the following :— 

(1) That the author of the Kundamala is Dhiranaga 
or Viranaga and not Dinnaga. 

(2) That no reference to the Kundamala earlier 
than the 12th century A. D. has been found. 


13 O.I, 




king pravarasena and kaudasa 

By K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, Siromani. 

(Batoda .) 

Acarya Dandin in his Kavyadar^a says that the poem 
Setubandha is written in the Maharastri language, which is 
the best amongst the Prakrts, and that it is a repository of 
good sayings. 1 

Bana, in his Harsacarita, tells us that the fame of Pra- 
varasena spread even unto the far countries beyond the ocean 
because of the Setu just as the army of the Vanaras penetrated 
beyond the limits of India over the Setu or bridge. 2 

Ksemendra in his Aucityavicaracarca quotes a verse from 
the Setubandha and attributes it to Pravarasena. 3 

From the above it is evident that Pravarasena was held 
without question to be the author of the Setubandha written 
in the Maharastriprakrta. But the Kavayamala edition of the 
work bears a colophon at the end of each Aivasaka which 
attributes the authorship of the Kavya to both Pravarasena 
and Kalidasa. The commentator, R&madasabhupati, further 

1. *nqi UlfR I 

gfroRi II 

1-34. 

2. spRSR^q fgsfaqsi I 

q? qtf qjfq%fo II 

I. 

3. “ w — 

qcq^cfl fqq^iqi II ” 

1 - 2 . 
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informs us that it was not Pravarasena who was the real author 
of the poem, but the poet Kalidasa, who at the request of one 
Vikramaditya, composed the Setubandha, and attributed it 
to Pravarasena. 1 The efforts made by the editors in the 
introduction of the edition to confirm the statement of Rama- 
dasabhupati and prove the veracity of the colophons with the 
help of all historical facts, then available, proved futile. It is a 
puzzle to all students of Sanskrit literature and Indian history 
how the three persons Vikramaditya, Pravarasena and Kali¬ 
dasa could be described as contemporaries by Ramadasabhu- 
pati, since according to current notions they flourished at 
widely different periods. I propose to examine this problem 
here and make an attempt to show that all the three persons 
mentioned above were really, and could conceivably be 
regarded as contemporaries. 

There are six MSS of the Setubandha Kavya in the MSS 
collection of the Oriental Institute of Baroda. Out of these 
six MSS, No. 5561 mentions Maharaja Pravarasena alone as 
the author of the work at the end of each chapter which is in 
the form of a Prakrta verse. 2 Moreover, the poem is called 
Ravanavaha. The same verse, in prose form, has been print¬ 
ed in the Kavyamala edition as the colophon, but it mentions 
Kalidasa also as the author of the Kavya. 3 Nos 12447 and 
13093 contain two different commentaries on the Setubandha 
by Mudamalla and Madhavayajvan respectively, but both of 
these being incomplete, in no way help us to decide the 

I etc. 

*U3R3T5'T3fOTt 3TWRT3TT qfsgjffif || 
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authoiship of the text. The other three MSS., Nos. 5565, 
, * 7 and 12637 contain the Rmnasetupradipa, a commentary 
by Ramadasabhupati, now available in print. Of these three 
MSS. No. 12637 contains only fragments of the text, and 
throws no light on the problem of authorship. No. 5565, 
which contains only the first few chapters states clearly that 
one Vikramaditya, a king of kings, requested the very able 
poet Kalidasa to compose this poem Setubandha and attribute 
it to king Pravarasena. 


But the last MS No. 12543, which is fairly complete and 
looks fairly ancient, mentions Kalidasa alone as the author of 
the poem in each colophon and not Pravarasena. 1 But the 
colophon of the last chapter records that Vikramaditya 
made Kalidasa to write the poem. This MS. also states that 
the commentary of Ramadasabhupati was written in 1595 
A. D. by a contemporary of king Alcbar. 2 

It is evident from the statements contained in these MSS 
that Ramadasabhupati, who flourished nearly ten centuries 
after Dandin and Bana, believes very strongly in the tradi¬ 
tion, probably current in his days, that Kalidasa was the 
author of the work in question. The validity of the tradition 
which is recorded by a recent commentator, and which seems 
to contradict the statements of early authors such as Dandin 
Bana and Ksemendra, cannot be questioned, because in reality 
the work was attributed to Pravarasena by Kalidasa at the 
request of Vikramaditya and according to that :Pravarasena 
was taken to be the author of it by early writers. In fact, Bana 
may be said to have known the truth for he does not make 
clearly Pravarasena as the author, but tells us that the fame of 
Piavarasena reached far and wide through the Setubandha, and 
this saying does not in any way militate against the tradition 

1. %3*PSJR ! % I etc. 

2. etc. 
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recorded in the commentary. Thus it may be said that 
there is truth in the statement made by the commentator, 
and his knowledge probably was derived from a tradition 
handed down since the time of Bana and others. This is 
supported by a verse, which occurs as the 9th in the printed 
edition or as 10th in MSS, of the first chapter of the 
Setubandha. 1 In this verse, the author expresses his 
modesty, the care taken in composing the poem, and asks 
for forgiveness for any defect that may be found in the 
composition. He further says in the same verse that the 
poem is an attempt of a young or newly crowned king, 
but it is revised and completed by another when the king 
found himself unable to complete the project. The com¬ 
mentator explains this verse with a statement 2 that the 
poem was first written by king Pravarasena and completed 
by Kalidasa at the request of Vikramaditya. One of the 
Oriental Institute MSS No. 12637 also contains the same 
passage which explains the 10th verse of the first chapter of 
the Setubandha or the 9th of the printed edition. The verse 
referred to above lends support to the statement of Ramadasa* 
bhupati, when he says that king Pravarasena was only a 
beginner in the art of poetry, and the real authorship belongs 
to Kalidasa, or a poet who helped him considerably in his 
undertaking. 

Let us now examine the veracity of the next portion of 
the statement contained in the Ramasetupradipa, which says 
that Vikramaditya asked Kalidasa to compose the Kavya and 
attribute it to Pravarasena. Here it may be noted that 
Vikramaditya is described as Maharajadhiraja or king of kings 
while Pravarasena is given merely the epithet of Maharaja or 
a king. 3 These two epithets show that Pravarasena held an 

1 . | 

35 f faTsqti df || 

Heft qfaqifon qffefiR qtfaqf i 

3. etc. 
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inferior position to that of the emperor Vikramaditya but 
their relations were friendly. As will be shown in the sequel, 
Pravarasena was a Samanta under the emperor Vikramaditya 
and thus it is quite natural that Kalidasa, a friend of Vikra¬ 
maditya, may have been requested by him to compose or give 
literary help to one of his feudal kings. The relation of 
Kalidasa with two kings one superior and the other inferior, 
reminds us of a similar statement made by Ksemendra in his 
Aucftyavicaracarca. In this work it is recorded that a 
great king had sent Kalidasa as an ambassador to the court 
of one of his subordinate kings who had become hostile for a 
time. In this connection Ksemendra quotes a verse from the 
work, now lost, Kuntalesvaradautya composed by Kalidasa. 1 
While explaining this verse, Ksemendra states that when 
Kalidasa was sent by a Maharaja or a great king as an ambas¬ 
sador to the court of one of his subordinate kings KuntaleSvara 
he was not accorded a respectful reception and was obliged 
to sit on the ground. 2 We thus learn from Ksemendra that 
Kalidasa had composed one more Kavya, the KuntaleSvara - 
dautya, where he recorded an account of the events connected 
with his mission as an ambassador when he had been sent by 
a sovereign king to the court of his subordinate king, the 
Lord of Kuntala. We can further infer that the same 
KuntaleSvara who was once subordinate to the sovereign king, 
turned hostile towards him and this feeling of hostility was 
the main reason for not showing any respect to the ambassa¬ 
dor Kalidasa. Very probably, the mission which Kalidasa 
undertook for his master was to re-establish the friendly 
relation between the two kings, and Kalidasa appears to have 
been eminently successful in his mission. It is very probable 
that the successful termination of Kalidasa’s mission was 
recorded in his Kuntalesvaradautya, but as this work is now 
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not available, we have to depend on the meagre citations 
from the text as found in other works. Two verses, very 
probably quoted from the Kuntaleivaradautya, appear in 
RajasSekhara’s Kavyamnnaihsad These two verses record a 
conversation regarding the attitude of Kuntalesvara. In the 
first verse it is said that the king of the Kuntala country 
consented to be faithful and wished to ,enjoy worldly 
pleasures, leaving all political problems and activities to a 
certain king and was prepared to be guided by him in all 
matters. In the second verse which is in the same wording as 
the first with only two changes, the king gives his assent to 
these conditions of alliance as proposed by the Lord of 
Kuntala. 

From the above, it can be inferred that this conversation 
may have taken place between the sovereign king and Kalidasa 
after the latter’s return from the court of KuntaleSvara. The 
same verses are again found quoted by king Bhoja in his 
SrngaraprakaSa. Bhoja, while introducing the verses, states 
that the first verse is a reply given by Kalidasa to the question 
put to him by Vikramaditya regarding the attitude of 
Kuntalesvara. He also adds that in the second verse, 
Vikramaditya approves of the action of Kuntalesvara notified 
through Kalidasa. 2 Thus it is possible to infer that these two 
verses are the compositions of Kalidasa, and have been 
quoted from the now lost work KuntaleSvaradautya, by Bhoja 
and RajaSekhara. Ksemendra also describes Kalidasa as the 
Maharajaduta and this piece of evidence makes it probable 
that Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador lo the court of 
Kuntalesvara by Vikramaditya. 

1 . Kavyamimasma G. O. S. edition, pp. 60 - 61 . 

2. trqqMRif^TCT: ‘ f% 55: 
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Reverting to our original subject, we find the same 
persons, who were connected together in the Kuntala embassy, 
were also responsible for the composition of the poem Setu- 
bandha, as stated by the commentator Ramadfisabhupati. 
The three verses, quoted by Rajasiekhara, Bhoja and Ksemen- 
dra from the Kuntaleslvaradautya show that king Vikramaditya 
re-established friendly relations with the Kuntale^vara 
through the efforts of Kalidasa. We further learn that the 
Setubandha was composed by Kalidasa at the request of 
Vikrama on behalf of not the same Kuntale^vara but for one 
Pravarasena. 

Let us now examine the epigraphical and inscriptional 
evidences and make an attempt to find out whether 
Pravarasena had any relation with the Kuntala country and 
whether any Vikramaditya who was a contemporary of Kalidasa 
could conceivably have any relation with Pravarasena. Two 
Pravarasenas are known to history. Both of them belonged 
to the Vakataka dynasty and were called KuntaleSvaras, 
because their kingdom extended upto the Kuntala country in 
the south, and also because they had conquered the Kuntala 
country. It is also known that the Gupta princes used the 
title of Vikramaditya, and that Kalidasa was traditionally 
connected with the court of one Vikramaditya. Further, we 
obtain the following particulars regarding these persons from 
the history of the Gupta Vakataka period of Ancient India as 
re-constructed by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the J. B. O. R. S. Vol. 
XIX, pts. I and II. Pravarasena I was the second king of the 
Vakataka dynasty who ruled over the country of the whole of 
Daksinapatha for 60 years during the period of cir. 284-344 
A.D. He was a Brahmin of the Visnuvrddha gotra, performed 
four Asivamedhas and Brhaspatisava and assumed the title of 
Samrat. His grandson Rudrasena I succeeded him and ruled 
upto cir. 348 A. D. Rudrasena’s son Prthvisena I succeeded 
his father and ruled for the period of cir. 348-375 A. D. 
This king evinced great political fore-sight and heroism. 
He subjugated the king of Kuntala or the Karnataka country 
ruled over by the Kadamba kings. Naturally, after the 
subjugation of the Kuntala country, he was knpwa 3S 
14 0.1. 
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Kuntale^vara. Rudrasena II was his son and reigned upto 
395 A. D. He was married to Prabhavatigupta, the daughter 
of Candragupta II Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty. 
Pravarasena II was her second son, and during his minority 
Queen Prabhavati assumed regency after the death of her 
husband Rudrasena II, and worked in that capacity for nearly 
20 years upto 415 A.I)., when Pravarasena II assumed power. 
This Pravarasena is, therefore, the grand-son of Candragupta 
Vikramaditya through Prabhavatigupta. The above chrono¬ 
logy which is primarily based on the evidence of the Puranas 
and inscriptions is in accord with the known chronology of 
the Gupta kings. Candragupta I who ruled in Magadha under 
the protection of the Licchavis was a contemporary of 
Pravarasena I. After the death of Pravarasena I in cir. 344 A.D. 
Samudragupta the great warrior king occupied the Gupta 
throne. He was thus a contemporary to Rudrasena I, the 
grandson of Pravarasena I. In his second Aryavarta war, 
Samudragupta attacked several kings including Rudradeva, 
Matila, Nagadatta etc. among whom Rudradeva was killed on 
the battlefield. This Rudradeva is none but Rudrasena I 
Vakataka because at that time he was one of the most 
important and powerful monarchs in North West India. The 
kingdom of Vakataka Rudrasena was subsequently restored 
by Samudragupta to Prthvisena, the son of Rudrasena :I. 
Thereafter, Prthvisena ruled as a sovereign king under 
Samudragupta and after him under his son Candragupta II. 
He conquered the Kuntala Kadamba kingdom and was 
known as Kuntale^a during the reign of Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. The Ajanta inscription and Balaghat plates 
make it clear that after the death of Samudragupta, the 
Vakatakas had their own feudatories and they made war 
and peace on their own account. Being in possession of full 
sovereignty, recognized by the Gupta kings, it is not unnatural 
to suppose that Prthvisena entertained a feeling of hostility 
against Guptas as his father Rudrasena I was killed by 
Samudragupta and thus made the Vakatakas lose their 
supremacy in Northern India. It is during this period that 
Candragupta Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa to the court of 
Prthvisena Kuntalega as an ambassador. The embassy of 
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Kalidasa subsequently became the theme of the poem 
Kuntale^varadautya. It thus becomes evident that the verses 
quoted by Bhoja and Rajasfckhara refer to this Prthvisena as 
the Lord of the Kuntala country, who became friendly with 
Candragupta through the good offices of Kalidasa. Asa 
result of this friendly relation between the two kings, Candra¬ 
gupta married his daughter to the son of Prthvisena. Through 
this marriage Pravarasena II the minor king of the Vakatakas 
became the grandson of Candragupta II and Prthvisena I 
with whom Kalidasa, the author of the Kuntaleslvaradautya, 
also had intimate friendship. It is very probable that this 
Pravarasena II commenced the writing of the Setubandha, 
and when he found this too difficult for him, he approached 
Kalidasa to complete the poem, and this he could do because 
his mother and Queen Regent was the daughter of Candra¬ 
gupta II. Kalidasa being the court poet of his grand-father, 
it is not unnatural that Kalidasa should be in need of an order 
or request from his master. 

We can infer all this from the 10th verse of the Setu¬ 
bandha referred to above, and the statement recorded in 
the verse is quite in harmony with the known facts of history 
as gleaned from epigraphie and other evidences. At the time 
of revising and completing the immature production of the 
young king Pravarasena, Kalidasa must have been pretty old, 
as he led his embassy at the time of his grand-father Candra¬ 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty. The Vikramaditya mentioned 
by Bhoja in his Srngaraprakasa and Ramadasabhupati in his 
RSmasetupradipa is none other than the Candragupta 
Vikramaditya of the Gupta dynasty. Thus it appears evident 
that the statement of Ramadasabhupati and that contained in 
the chapter colophons of the Setubandha Kavya itself are not 
only genuine, but also pieces of very valuable historical 
evidence. These establish without doubt, the contempora¬ 
neity of several historical personages such as Kalidasa, his 
patron Candragupta II, and his friend Pravarasena II of the 
Vakataka dynasty and the grandson of Candragupta II. 

The historical and literary material dealt with in this 
short article not only proves the truthfulness of the joint 
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authorship of the Setubandha Kavya but also incidentally 
supplies with information which leads us to estimate fairly 
accurately the time in which Kalidasa flourished, namely 
between 375 A. D. and 425 A. D. During this period, 
be it noted, Candragupta, Prthvisena, Rudrasena II and 
Pravarasena II flourished, and with all of them Kalidasa had 
intimate relations, be it political or literary. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the time of Kalidasa in 
the past has given rise to considerable controversy. This 
controversy could only end after a re-examination of old 
materials and the discovery of new. Much of the material 
treated of in this paper is new and let us hope that the time 
of Kalidasa as given here will be taken as a settled fact which 
wiii end further controversy on this subject. 



THE DATE 0F PAUMACAP.IYA, 

THE OLDEST EXTANT EPIC, IN THF 
JAIN A MAHARASTRI LANGUAGE. 

By S. C. Upadhyaya, M.A. 

( Nadiad ). 


Drs. Leumann, Winternitz and Pandit Haragovinda Das 
accept the date given by Vimalasuri, the author of the Pau- 
macariya, viz. the year 530 after V'ira. Drs. Jacobi, Keith and 
Muni Jinavijayaji post-date it on the point of language and 
certain Greek Astronomical terms, about 300 A. D. I stand 
for a late date, 630-770 A. D. on the point of the occurrence 
of the words, Suranga, Dinara, Maukhari and the Greek influ¬ 
ence in the horoscope of Hanuman. Their occurrence in 
literature is dated from 200-450 A. D. My conclusion is 
strengthened by finding indirect influence of the dramatists 
and poets-from Kalidasa to BSna-on Vimalasuri. D. B. K H. 
Dhruva’s conclusions support my final limit for Vimalasuri. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED BUDDHIST EPIC POEM OR 
KASMlRABHATTA ^IVASVAMIN’S KAPPHINA- 
BHYUDAYA MAHAkAVYA. 

By Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. Litt (Oxon), 

* ( Lahore ). 

In the following pages an attempt is made to give an 
account of SivasvSmin’s unpublished Mahakavya based on a 
single manuscript, the only one available, in the Madras 
Government Oriental Mss. Library. 

S>ivasvamin lived in the reign of King Avantivarman of 
Kashmir 855-883 A. D. who aided by his far-sighted and 
able minister Sura, succeeded in giving the happy valley a 
comparatively long period of peace and prosperity which 
provided a fruitful era of great literary activity. Kalhana in 
his Rajatarangini says— 

mi SISP^foElfrr: || II 

“Muktakana, Sivsvamin, the poet Anandavardhana, and, 
Ratnakara became famous during the reign of Avanti¬ 
varman”. 

• Anandavardhana and Ratnakara have their fame establi¬ 
shed through published works. Muktakana is familiar only 
through stray quotations; while Sivasvamin till 1893 was 
known only from several stanzas attributed to him in antho¬ 
logies and Ksemendra. Sesagiri Sastri in his report in 1893 
and more fully Professor Thomas in his Kavmdravacana- 
samuccaya gave -a detailed account of Sivasvamin’s work 
Kapphinabhyudaya. 

This poem itself seems to have been quite well known 
and the fact that it had established a reputation for itself 

w 
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among the great Sanskrit works is testified to by the libera! 
use made of it by many a Sanskrit writer-compilers of antho¬ 
logies, writers on Sanskrit poetry, commentators on Lexicon, 
and Grammarians. The compiler of the Kavindravacana- 
samuccaya ( Circa 1000 A. D.) Sarvananda the author of 
Tikasarvasva. (1159 A.D.) the compiler of SaduktikarnSmrta, 
(1208 A. D.) Sarngadhara (1363 A. D.), and Ramanatha 
(1537 A. D.). a grammarian, have all at one time or another 
recognised its merit and acknowledged their debt by extensive 
quotations from it. I have traced in Mammata’s Kavyapraka^a 
(Circa 1100 A. D.) quotations from Kapphinabhyudaya. 

Siivasvamin acknowledges that in writing his poem he 
was inspired by his Buddhist preceptor Candramitra; yet it is 
not the Buddhist ideal of monkhood that he holds supreme 
in the concluding verses of his poem, but it' is that of a 
househloder or the " grhastha ” whose “ A^rama ” has always 
been given the highest place in the fabric of the Hindu 
society. This seems to indicate the process of absorption of 
the later Buddhism by the reviving Vaisnavism and suggests 
that the teachings of Krsna and the Buddha had begun to be 
reconciled. Thus Sivasvamin’s poem is an important evidence 
of the tendency, which gradually found its full expression in 
Ksemendra’s Da&Ivataracarita. 

From the following stanza written perhaps by some 
contemporary admirer of his it seems that Sivasvamin wrote 
several works out of which only this poem and some stray 
verses atti ibuted to him in anthologies and Ksemendra, have 
survived the ravages of time. This stanza is found in 
a footnote in Kavikanthabharana, KSvyamala series and 
Bhandarkar’s Report, 1897. 

nsi^qrfh sh srrk^ 

“Not even now does Sivasvamin’s unsurpassed Muse find 
rest though he has composed seven Mahakavyas which have 
dvipadis, and has written eleven lacs of hymns to Siva every 
day (?), and several dramas, prose works, and other minor 
works” 
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instituted''amon^MiKat!* ?“' ytic “?P arison has l»» 
Irate the creatni! n„ Md Slras '*™n to illus- 

' ' . krtaln< -' s °* u " s l»ct m an age when literary genius 
"-as by no means rare. The text ,s based on the Mad™ 

“t, (SeC M “ driS G °—* Orientai 
Library Volume, XX, pages 7696-7), although transcripts 
from Pur, and Kashmir were also collated. But the latter do 
not yield much textual help as they simply show how the 
scribal errors are manipulated when a single manuscript 
passes through different scripts, in this case Sarada, Oriya, 
Telugu and Devanagarl. 


It seems strange that-such a poem should have remained 
comparatively obscure, and although it had the distinction of 
being widely known it has not so far attracted any Mallinatha. 
The plausible reason for this seems to be that the Brahmanic 
literary society ignored its importance under the mistaken 
belief that it celebrated the triumph of a non-Brahmanic faith. 
As it will be shown later (see Sivasvamin and Buddhism ) 
what appears to be a triumph on the surface is in reality an 
attempt to reflect the growing tendency of the time to 
absorb Buddhism in the fold of Vaisnavism. 


His date and Contemporaries. 

Ancient Kasimira was known among the pandits of 
Northern India as the abode of Sarada, the goddess of 
learning and this belief was not groundless in that it contri¬ 
buted very much to the mass of Sanskrit learning. Among 
the outstanding poets and writers on poetics one may refer to 
Ratnakara, Anandavardhana, Mammata, Bilhana, Ksemendra, 
and Kalhana. In the famous Rajatarangini of Kalhana, edited 
and translated by Stein, one finds the names of other writers 
whose works are lost, such as Sankuka. 

Ratnakara lived under two kings, Jayapida and Avantivar- 
man. Avantivarman ( 855-83 A. D.) was a great patron of 
learning. In the Rajatarangini we have— 

“The Minister Sura by honouring learned men with 
a seat in the King’s sabha, caused learning, whose flow 
had been interrupted, to descend again upon this 
land”. V. (32) 

15 o.i. 
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« The scholars who were granted great fortunes and 
high honours proceeded to the sabha in vehicles (litters ) 
worthy of kings”. (33) 

“ Muktakana, Sivasvamin, the poet Anandavardhana, 
and Ratnakara "obtained fame during the reign of Avanti- 
varman.” V. (34) 

“ In the time of Avantivarman the illustrious Bhatta 
Kallata and other holy men ( siddhas) descended to the 
earth for the benefit of the people ”. V. (66) 

Ratnakara wrote his voluminous Mahakavya, the Haravi- 
jaya, in fifty cantos. In that work, his exquisite language, his 
command of style in all its varieties, his ability to use various 
metres, his art of making the sound correspond with the sense, 
his full knowledge of Saiva philosophy, and his mastery of 
Nlti&istra, Kamasutras, the Epics and the Puranas, make 
him stand unique among the writers of Kavya and testify to 
his being a true successor of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha and 
Bana. 

Anandavardhana belonged to that school of poetics which 
held that suggestion was the soul of poetry. As a matter of 
fact by writing Dhvanyaloka he put that theory on a firm 
footing. 

Kallata wrote commentaries on Spanda and Saivasutras. 

To this galaxy of writers in the times of Avantivarman 
belonged Sivasvamin, the writer of the Kapphinabhyudaya. 

To write a Mahakavya, by Sivasvamin’s time, had become 
the indispensable condition of greatness pf a poet and that 
Sivasvamin, from all evidence a Saiva, should have delved 
deep into Buddhist tradition and thought, and should have 
celebrated a Buddhist legend in a work of such major 
importance, is evidence not only of the influence exerted over 
him by his preceptor Candramitra, not only of the tendency 
to incorporate the Buddha in the hierarchy of Avataras, but 
also of the receptive nature of the poet’s mind, which refused 
to be hide-bound by narrow orthodox Brahmanism, but 
thirsted to explore fresh fields and pastures new, 
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Ratnakara-a ‘ Saiva ’ to the core-had celebrated the 
exploits of Siva, Sivasv&min’s own ideal; Magha, a Vaisnava in 
thought and spirit, had'sung the overmastering triumph of 
Lord Krsna over his arch-enemy Sislupala, but Sivasvamin, with 
a boldness characteristic of him, hit upon a theme entirely 
new in thought and spirit, and surpassed them by celebrating 
not so much the heroism of the victor or the degeneration of 
the vanquished, as the triumph of the very soul over life’s 
ambitions. And to do this he turned for inspiration, light 
and guidance to the lore of a religion where reason and 
devotion are mingled in such a pleasing and appealing 
combination. 

S'ivasvamin, Ratnakara and their Predecessors. 

Sivasvamin, as he was a successor of the great writers of 
artificial Sanskrit poetry, has combined in him all the merits 
and demerits of such writers, chiefly Bharavi, Bhatti, Magha, 
and especially Ratnakara. The opening of his poem is after 
Haravijaya, the introduction of a spy from the north follows 
that in Bharavi, the description of the mountain is common 
to them all, the appearance of a Vidyadhara resembles that of 
a Yaksa in Bharavi and Daruka in Magha. In the sixth canto 
he very closely imitates Magha even in the scheme of metres. 
Magha has, in the beginning of the fourth canto, eighteen 
Upajati verses. These are followed by verses, every third of 
which is a ‘Yamaka’; while Sivasvamin has the first twelve 
verses of the sixth canto in Upajati metre, these being 
followed by others in which every second verse is a Yamaka. 
In the nineteenth-canto, which can be read as Sanskrit as well 
as Prakrt, he has followed Bhatti. 

Bharavi employed the word ‘Laksmi’, Magha used the 
word ‘Sri’, Ratnakara has ‘Ratna’ and Sivasvamin ‘Siva’ in the 
last verse of every . canto. The ‘prasasti’ is found at the end 
of the works of Magha, Ratnakara, and Sivasvamin. 

The Sources of the Poem. 

The story of Kapphina, or Mahakapphina or Kapphina 
the Great or Kapphina the Elder is found in the Avadana- 
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pataka, 1 in the Manorathapurani, 2 which is a commentary 
on the Anguttaranikaya, and in the commentary on the 
Dhammapada. 3 4 

The Kapphinabhyudaya is based on the story in the 
AvadSna&taka with minor changes. 

The AvadanasatakaS 

Kapphina in one of his previous births was contemporary 
of VipaSyi and built a Vihara. He was, then, known as 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, when he served a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and, in the time of Kaslyapa, he achieved complete 
control of his senses. In the time of Sakyamuni he was known 
as the son of Kalpa, a king in Southern India. When he 
wac in power he sent an insolent message to the rulers of six 
cities, Sravasti and others, in Northern India, that they must 
submit to his rule. The rulers of those cities took refuge un¬ 
der Buddha who appeared on the scene and converted king 
Kapphina who had come there under the command of the 
Buddha. He was then raised to the status of an Arliat. 

Sivasvamin following the version of the Avadanaslataka in 
writing his Kapphinabhyudaya has introduced many changes 
and that with evident reason. The deviations from the legend 
in the Avadanasataka are:— 

i. King Kapphina is informed by a spy that 
Prasenajit, ruler of Sravasti is hostile towards 
him. He holds a council of his allies who 
decide that an embassy should be despatched 
to Prasenajit asking him to make submission to 
him. Otherwise war will be declared. (Kap- 
phina-I-v.) 

ii. The digression which follows is purely intro¬ 
duced to conform to the rules of writing a 
Mahakavya. 

iii. The envoy goes to Prasenajit who refuses to 
submit. 

1. Bibliotheca Buddhica III. 

2. P. T. S. Manorathapurani Vol. I. 

3. P.T. S. The commentary on the Dhammapada, Vol. II. 

4. Les Annales du Musee Guimet, Tome 18, pp. 336 and 459. 
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(iv) War is declared and the two opposing armies 
engage in a fierce battle. 

(v) The Buddha appears on the scene as the result 
Of the prayers of Prasenajit who is unable to 
withstand the advance of the enemy. The 
Buddha changes the mind of king Kapphina 
with a miracle. He preaches to him the Law, 
but when requested by king Kapphina to initiate 
him into the Order, he refuses to do so but 
admonishes him to practise selflessness in the 
discharge of his duties as the ruler of his 
kingdom. 

(vi) Queen Anoja does not find any mention in 
SivasvSmin. 

The first four of these departures from the original are 
due to the regulations for writing artificial Sanskrit ppetry of 
high standard, while the last one shows the influence of the 
Hindu ideal of life as found in the Laws of Manu. The 
doctrine of ‘non-attachment’ in the pursuit of one’s duties 
finds full adherence in Sivasvamin. The Buddhist ideal of 
monkhood is replaced by that of a householder who seeks 
salvation by doing his duties in a spirit of self- renunciation. 

The name Kapphina. 

M. Burnouf .in the Lotus suggested Kampilya as the 
locality which gave rise to the name. He gives various read¬ 
ings of the name as found in the Buddhist Sanskrit works. 

In Chinese Kapphina or Kamphilla has come to be 
associated with the Constellation Scorpio and it is suggested 
that Kapphina was so called because he was born in answer 
to prayer addressed to the Regent of Scorpio.. M. Sylvain Levi 
has given Kosala and Kipin under the Naksalra Rohini. 

With regard to the association of the word Kapphina with 
Kipin or Kapin or Kophene, I have to make a suggestion. 

(i) In the Pali text the king is said to have 
crossed the Candrabhagfi before he met the 
Buddha. This shows that he must have come 
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from the North if the Candrabhaga is the 
modern Chenab of the Punjab. His personal 
features, especially the Aryan nose, also resemble 
that of a man from the North. 


‘Do you see that monk coming to us, pale, 
thin, with prominent nose’-Kindred sayings II. 
pp. 193-4. 

(ii) Kipin or Kapin may tend to denote the king¬ 
dom of Ka^rnira and the poet Sivasvamin 
chose a theme by which he could sing the 
glories of Ka^mira as well as that of Kapphina, 
one of the twelve great disciples of the Buddha. 


The Haravijaya, Magha and the Kapphindbhyudaya. 

A comparison of the poem with Magha and the Haravi¬ 
jaya has been made and it will be noticed how common stray 
phrases and even single lines in stanzas in the three Kavyas 
so closely resemble. This will give the reader an idea of the 
influence exerted by Magha and Ratnakara on Sivasvamin in 
the choice of language, thoughts and feelings. 


But the similarities which exist in thought or in language 
in certain cases do not necessarily mean that there was actual 
plagiarism practised by Sivasvamin. In the works of two 
inspired poets especially where they (the works) belong to the 
same class of poetry following the same set of rules, 
descriptions of similar objects may correspond and the 
language they choose to express their common ideas may 
turn out to be more or less similar. 


Moreover, in the training of a Sanskrit poet it was essen¬ 
tial that he should set up a model for the exercise of his 
poetic talent and then attempt to equal and excel it. Sivasvamin 
does not merely borrow phrases or poetic expressions from 
Magha and Ratnakara, but improves upon their ideals and 
expressions. 

In this Mahakavya, Sivasvamin has throughout, made a 
very apt choice of the style (riti) to confirm to the sentiment 
(rasa) and by that harmony imbues the reader with an appeal 
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and charm of his own. In the first five cantos wherein he 
describes the scenes in the,court of a king attended by chief¬ 
tains whose enthusiasm is at its height in anticipation of a 
war, he employs ‘ojoguna’ in the service of ‘vlrarasa’. In the 
descriptive portion of the poem (VI—4) he takes us away 
from the main theme of the poem and uses the ‘vaidarbhl riti’, 
whose chief qualities, perspicuity, grace, and elevation are 
best noticeable, in his description of the seasons, the rising of 
the moon, and the dawn. 

Again in the description of the battle-scenes he employs 
long compounds, hyperbolic expressions, and words which 
lack sweetness, all these being the qualities of ‘gaudi riti’. 

In the closing canto of his poem he has ‘madhurya’ 
(sweetness), ‘kanti’ (grace) and ‘prasada’ (vivacity), which 
agree with the sublime and tranquillising influence of the 
Buddha who is introduced there. 

Taking the poem as a whole if we could ignore the 
‘citrakavya’ which according to Mammata does not constitute 
poetry of the highest order, ‘Sivasvamin’s achievement as a 
MahSkavi does in no way fall short of the ideals of a true 
Sanskrit poet. 

SivasvSmin has used thirty-eight metres iji his poem, but 
he surpasses Bharavi and Magha in employing thirty—four 
metres where they could only use sixteen and twenty-two 
in the corresponding cantos of their poems . 1 


For want of space I bad to cut short the examples from the 
Kapphinabhyudaya. The reader should wait to see this Kavya 
published in the Punjab University Oriental Publication series very 
shortly. 




A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE “SUBHASITA- 

SUDHANIDHI”, AN UNPUBLISHED WORK 

of sayana cAry a. 

Bv H. Yoganarasimha, M. A. 

. {Mysore). 

1. The Author: —SayanacSrya, scholar, statesman, and 
soldier, was the second of the three sons of Mayana and 
Srimatl. He was educated under one Vidyatirtha and also 
one Srikantha UpadhySya. He is credited with a victory 
over one Campa king, probably grand-son of a Cola king 
Vlra Campa who reigned about A. D. 1314 in Tiruvallur. 1 
He is also said to have defeated a king of Garudanagara who 
has not been identified. He was prime minister under four 
kings roughly from 1340 to 1404 and indulged in a long 
career of literary activity throughout this period. He died 
about 1387 A. D. one year after the death of his brother 
Vidyaranya. 2 

2. Date of the work :— The work was composed in 
the reign of Kampana, brother of Bukka 1 which extended 
from 1340 to 1354. Kampana was the first king under whom 
Sayana held office. Hence the work under review may be 
among the earliest, if not the first of the works of Sayana. It 
is thus prior to the Paddhati of Sarngadhara who composed 
his anthology in 1363. 

3. Title of the work :—“ Sudhanidhi ” is a favourite 
title with Sayana. He has given this title to six out of the 
nine works ascribed to his pen: 

1. Subhasitasudhanidhi. 

2. Alankarasudhanidhi. 

1 Mr. R. Narasitnhachar in the Indian Antiquary for Feb. 1916, 

Vol. XLV, pp. 23-24. 

2. Aufrecht, Indian Antiquary, Feb. 1916, Vol. XLV. p. 24; also Lpi. 

Ind. Vol. III. p. 24. 

16 0 . 1 . 
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3. Yajnatantrasudhanidhi. 

4. PrayaScittasudhanidhi. 

5. Ayurvedasudhanidhi. 

6. Dhatuvrtti. 

7. Purusarthasudhanidhi. 

8. VedariharprakasJa. 

9. Commentaries on certain Brahm'anas. 

4. Subject matter :—Sayana treats in this work of the 
four “ Purusarthas ” or urges or ends which impel human 
activity. Verses dealing with eacli of these urges are culled 
from older poets and arranged in four compartments, each 
being called a Parvan. The four Parvans thus are Wti, 

and 

In the course of the history of Indian thought greater 
or less emphasis has been laid upon one or other of the 
Purusarthas as the state of society in the country at the time 
demanded. Jaimini, Canakya, Vatsyayana and Badarayana 
each lay emphasis on one of the Purusarthas. 

The balance of the modern view seems to be in favour of 
the SJpra theory of the Purusarthas as explained by Kumarila 
in commenting upon the verse of the Mahabharata:— 

•<$ ^ ^ =ej ^ I 

Sayana’s plan of collecting the old aphorisms dealing 
with all the four Purusarthas implies that Sayana believed 
in the view of Kumarila, of which his ample life is 
additional proof. 

5. Comparison with “ Purusarthasudhanidhi ”:— 
While this work also deals with quotations on the four 
Purusarthas the difference between the two works consists 
in the source from which the verses are culled. In the 
“Subhasitasudhanidhi” the verses are taken from various 
authors whereas in the “Purusarthasudhanidhi” the selections 
are all from the voluminous works of Vyasa. Further the 
latter work is illustrated by stories whereas there is no 
illustration in the former. 
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6. Analysis of the work The work has come down 
in two recensions one short and one long, the one under review 
being the short one. It is'an abridgement of the longer one 
and is deposited in the Saraswati Bhandar Library of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, who is a renowned patron 
of letters. The following abstract will give an idea of the 
extent of the work :— 


Name of Parva. No. 

of Paddhatis. 

No. of verses. 


34 

203 

31^ 

127 

6371 


52 

215 


16 

63 

Total 

229 

1,1181 


The Arthaparva, it will be observed, is the longest in the 
work, longer than the three other Parvas put together. This is 
evidently due to the fact that Sayana, by virtue of his office as 
Prime Minister, was practically interested in Artha&istra. It is 
also stated that the work was read out by Sayana to the king 
in an assembly :— 

qKlfaf*PTI%S«T q*«T^q | 

q^n 

(Subhasitasudhanidhi). 

The limitation of space allotted to this article forbids long 
quotations from the work. But a few sample verses are given 
below;— 

( 1) qflsft W&S Nt 

fqfa&IRT ftjjaT: 

(2) grpm siRifq 1 

^ifqjf: q^ffiq qsqcTH 

( 3 ) $\% 1 

( 4 ) f&dlsfq *9*1# faqr qfoq^q l 

II 
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( 5 ) <rcg^rf: I 

arfrow. ^ ?r fioflfe zFfs 5 ^ II 

(6) urcisr Erqtisn siftefs^ ^ jri: i 
3%' % 5ft fa«5fR foftf: II 

(7 ) Jffiggfwd ^rffcFffa TO3R.I 

sqqtfPTfeffaRj q ®qid qsfcfa: || ' 

( 8 ) sWjfaqfFi srsfo: I 

q*tfqi?q §&£ ^qfofrcq sjjtq n 

(9) «rrt w*r r fqqr ^Tfwraq zifK qf*rc: i 
qqqfq fs^nPr q qfqqfeTOicr q: qjl^qt ^?: II 

(10) 3trti jtw qg«Ti<m qqfqaa^^i I 
qqi si«i: qqiqfor g^if^fqT f5rf%^ n 

*(tl) 3RR^faft qroifcsrai i 

srofa gtf || 

(12) q^r^igq. 

qfaqfq qq#?Tfq*q gtqtqqjftcj || 

7. Estimate of the work:— 

,00 Being an Anthology a little older than the Pad 
dhati of Sarngadhara it preserves for us several verses of the 
older poets, which would otherwise have passed into oblivion. 

(b) The Artha and Kama Parvas were hitherto 
supposed to have been lost. They are now available though 
in an abridged form in the manuscript now under review. 

(c) The U^ijq^frr which is a long section in the 
Arthaparva is of value as giving information about the lives 
of several of the rulers of Vijayanagara in those days. This 
rnight prove to the historian of Vijayanagara a contemporary 
and therefore valuable record. 

(d) The work would have been even more valuable, 
had the names of the poets under contribution been mentioned 
by Sayana as has heen done by Jalhana and Vallabhadeva. 





THE VEDIC GODS. 

By H. A. Shah. 

( Bombay ) 

The article is a result of the attempts of the writer to 
understand the basic conception of Vedic Gods ( and accord¬ 
ingly of Godhood as conceived by humanity), their distinctive 
features, the worship or the rituals that are associated with 
them with reference to time and season Only the most 
reliable, unimpeachable and authentic sources are used to 
get at the truth ; various corroborations from different sources 
create a presumption of veracity in favour of the proposed 
interpretations. It is found that many of the prevalent notions 
of to-day are not in harmony with the results obtained herein. 

The article is in four sections, running to 51 pages and 
several sheets of notes and quotations. 

The first section deals with the singular characteristics of 
god Vanina (“ M 5^51 sraraa: 

A etc. ) and of the god Mitra. It is disclosed that 

Varuna is the regent god of the star Dhruva (Pole Star) which 
is helpful to the navigators and to the people in ascertain¬ 
ing a proper Sanku-Gnomon, since it is unchanging and at 
the north. The Mitra-god associated with Varuna is the 
regent of the Gnomon-of the Samratyantra type in the 
observatories of Jai Sinha-inclined always to the Pole star 
marking other cardinal points. The other god associated 
with this Gnomon, • Mitra, is the Sun who casts his 
light on it and the shadow leads to the measurement of 
Time-a matter of extra-great importance in ancient times for 
religious and for social purposes. The stellar basis of Varuna 
is of the first rate importance and it adds to the scope of 
investigations of the other gods, in the same direction. The 

125 
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fixing up of the three-Varuna, Mitra and Sun-for the 
purposes of the ascertainment of Time leads us to the 
consideration of the Vedic calendar in the second section. 
The first section is complete in itself. 

The second section deals with the various aspects of the 
Vedic calendar and here the prevalent notions are set aside 
in favour of the evidence secured from the' Meghaduta of 
Kalidasa ( “sriTrsrq swfa ” “ siFTRit *1 

gspispRiffiNt -qgt: ”, from the ArthasSastra of 

Kautilya (w.qrslq&rarc^” “snqor: 
a>5qq«r qqf i qqifq i 3T s q& wfa etc.) 

and from the sacred Jain texts which have preserved silient 
features and old data as to the calendar in the time of Lord 
Mahavira ( 6th century B. C. ) e. g. “ 1 tfswi ’! 
qfq^an^; amr, q^i^r 3®, arar, qgsi^ir fqqgi^r angUrfl 

r ->m\ .” “q^ifq f^gq^: i 

wifrfestwr g'nRi fa*t: afhqqtsfa =q i 

i aw 1 ” etc. The facts 

supplied from the one source are in harmony with 
those gleaned from the other sources. The texts are sifted 
and where they are irregular, they are discussed in the article 
and in the notes. The calendar that is thus evolved points out 
that the present notions about it are not valid. The calendar 
that is fixed has its basis in an ecliptic of 3660 spaces ( not 
360 degrees) divided into 28 constellations, all completed 
by the sun in 366 days, a round figure; but the provision of 
an expurgated month (malamasa) seems to correct it to the 
year of about 365J days. The year is essentially luni-solar 
but it is tied to the solar year in a Yuga (cycle) of five 
years. The months are luni-solar but Purnimanta (ending 
in full moon). The first year of the Yuga is a standard year 
for the practical considerations of worship and time. The 
commencement of this year is at the summer solstice, when, 
the rainy season begins, when it is the morn of the first day 
of the dark half of the Sravana month, when the sun has 
traversed 46 spaces of the Pusya (Delta Cancri) constellation 
in the ecliptic (of 3660 spaces) and when the moon starts 
with its first digit in the very first space of the constellation 
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Abhijit (Alpha Lyra). The mean motion of the sun is 10 
spaces and of the moon 134 spaces for every solar day. With 
these elements for the summer solstice point, the data for the 
other three cardinal points arc fixed up. Thus the autumnal 
equinox occurs in the midst of the season Sarat when the sun 
covers 23 spaces of the constellation Svati (Arcturus). The 
winter solstice occurs when the season Si^ira begins and 
when the sun completes all the spaces of the constellation 
Uttarasadha ( Phi of Sagittarius). In that way, the Vernal 
equinox takes place in the midst of the season Vasanta, when 
the sun has completed 69 spaces of the constellation Asvini 
(Alpha Aries). The position of the sun repeats in the five 
solar years of the Yuga while that of the moon has to be 
calculated as per data of 134 spaces a day (approximately). 

Four tables are given to show the Vedic calendar along 
with the data that makes it up and with the probable modern 
equivalents of the stars and constellations. The regent gods 
of the constellations have a special significance with reference 
to the Vedic gods and the seasons; the third section contains 
application of these data to the Vernal equinox and to the 
twin gods Alvins of the Advini constellation and the goddess 
Usas-the Vedic Dawn. 

The third section treats the significance of the long Vedic 
night and day and it is pointed out that the divine day (of a 
night and of day time) is equivalent to one mortal year, the 
daybreak being placed at the Vernal equinox, thus associating 
the AtSvins and the Usas,-“at the yoking of their car (Alvins’ 
car) the daughter of the sky (Usas-the Dawn) is born.” 
The opposite end-the Svatl-marks the evening of the gods 
and the summer solstice the divine midday. Indra receives 
the midday libation of Soma in the Vedic rituals ; while the 
Rbhus (of the Saptarsi-Ursa Majoris group) receive the 
evening libation of Soma. It is evident that the Arctic Home 
postulates arise out of the misconception of this Vedic Usas 
(of the divine day) associated with the Asvins. Ibe section 
terminates when the consideration of the Usas with reference 
to the Autumnal equinox is taken up in the subsequent section 
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involving considerations of Soma, Vayu -(the regent gods of 
of Svati), the release of the cows, the steps of Visnu and of 
most of the Vedic gods and goddesses if not all of them. 

The fourth section deals with several gods and goddesses 
who are of importance and who are concerned with the period 
intervening the A^vini and the Svati constellations, including 
those stellar groups or stars which are either far in the north 
or the south of the ecliptic, groups such as Saptarsis (Ursa 
Majoris), the Hydra-Sarpa or Vrtra and the stars Agastya 
(Canopus-Alpha Argo Navis) and Rudra (Sirius-Alpha Canis 
Majoris) etc. 

Grouping together of Varuna-Mitra-Surya, of Alvins and 
Uses has been explained and further groups or associations 
of gods are explained. It is no longer a mystery. The “Vedic 
Mythology” of Prof. A. A. Macdenell is used to cite the sub¬ 
stance of the various Vedic texts and for the characteristics of 
several gods and goddesses; and they are interpreted afresh in 
the light of what has been urged and established in this article. 
The tithi and constellation for the worship of the goddess 
Sarasvati are explained with the help of the calendar evolved, 
and the stellar nature of this goddess is shown in her association 
with the Fathers and Tvastr. The nature of Soma, Apah, 
Cows and of the Agni worship is explained as well as that of 
Brhaspati, Maruts, Indra, Angirasas, Vrtra Trita, Manu, Yama, 
Visnu, Apsarasas, Aditi, Apam Napat and others. The story 
of the journey of the Rbhus and the house of Agohya are 
referred to as the annual movement of the Saptarsis whose 
heliacal rise is completed when the Sun reaches the 
Hasta (Corvus) constellation and when the heliacal rise of 
Agastya (Canopus) has taken place. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the bearing and importance of these divinations of 
the Vedic gods and goddesses and of the Vedic calendar 
to the consideration of the Iranian pantheon and of those of 
other nations. The pre-eminent lord Ahura-Mazda, on the 
analogy of Varuna, is referred to as the regent god of the Pole 
star. The stellar nature of the gods and goddesses unfold 
many of the mysteries that hang around their conception and 
worship. The section is not exhaustive and it is by no means 
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the last word on the subject; but it is calculated to lead to 
resh investigations for the truth, with a more robust or 
healthy understanding on our part. The gods and goddesses 
are as under :— 


Varuna 
Vivasvat 
Mitra 


Usas 


Alvins 


Vayu, Maruts, 
Matariivan. 
Brhaspati 


Visnu 
Indra 
Ahi, Vrtra 

Fathers 

Rbhus 

Sapta Sindhus 
Cows 

Soma 

Apah 

Sarasvati 


The regent god of Dhruva-Pole Star. 

» „ of Sanku-the Gnomon 

(Samrat Yantra type of the observatories 
of Jai Sitiiba. 

The Dawn. With reference to the gods, 
the two equinoctial points and with 
reference to the calendar, equinoctial 
points and the daily phenomena. 

The twin gods, regents of AiJvini (Alpha 
Aries)constellation at the Vernal Equinox. 
The regent gods of Svati ( Arcturus ) at 
the Autumnal Equinox. 

The regent god of Pusya at the summer 
solstice-an imagery of Saptarsi (Ursa 
Majoris). 

Agastya (Canopus-Alpha Argo Navis). 
Regent god of Sun. 

Hydra, the serpentine god, regent of the 
constellation A^lesa. 

Regents of the constellation Magha 
( Alpha Leo ) Saptarsis. 

Of the Saptarsi group. 

Seven stars of Saptarsi. 

Rays of star-light, particularly at the 
Autumnal Equinox. 

•The regent god of Light and of the Light 
combined with Time. 

As divine, they are Light. As terrestrial, 
they are transformations into water, juice. 
The regent goddess of Citra ( Spica— 
Alpha Virgo), 


17 o.j. 
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Tvastr 

Manu, Yama 

Yima 

Agni 

Trita 

Ap5m Napat 
Apsarasas 
Gandharvas 
Cowstalls 

Aditi 

Kamadhenu 

Angirasas 

Rudras 


The regent god of the Citra (Spica-Alpha 
Virgo) constellation. 

Sanku-The Gnomon styled at times as 
Purusa. 

Shadow which is the Light that alights 
on the Sahku-Gnomon. 

Representative (Purohita) of the stars-of 
stellar Light, on this earth and accord¬ 
ingly of the gods (cf. Div-to shine) who 
are stellar in essence. 

Sanku, the Gnomon with its two 
quadrants on its sides. 

Agastya, ( Canopus ) during its heliacal 
rise and in the rainy season. 

Lights, the shadows that come to the 
earth. 

Star groups at the Autumnal Equinox, 
such as Bootes. 

Lights-Star-Lights-particularly of Bootes 
arising from the star Arundhati ( Alcor ) 
upto Svati (Arcturus and Bootes) at the 
Autumnal Equinox. 

The Milky Way, :the Heavenly Ganges 
(Via Lactea). 

The star-group Bootes. 

The Saptarsis (Ursa Majoris). 

Sirius (Alpha Canis Majoris). 


Besides these, references are made to the creation of Eve 
out of the ribs of Adam and to the Bhakti cult as well as to the 
notions about women that arise from these conceptions of 
Sanku (Adam) and the Shadow (Eve), showing how the 
dogmas and the laws arise from such elementary conceptions 
as this article deals with. The entire article is on a synthetical 
basis. It shows that truth is religion, not vice-versa. 



A FRAGMENT OF A TIBETAN VERSION OF 
A LOST INDIAN WORK. 

By Prof. Dr. P. V. Bap. yt, M.A, Ph. D. 

. (Poona.) 


Lately while I was'going through the Comparative Analy¬ 
tical Catalogue of the Tibetan Kanjur published by the Otani 
Daigaku Library, Kyoto, Japan (1930-32), I came across one 
title no. 972 (p. 376) ‘Rnam-par Grol-bahi Lam-las Yon-tan 
bStan-pa Shes-bya-ba’ which when rendered in Sanskrit 
would be ‘Vimuktimarga-dhautaguna-nirdcsa nama’, ‘Exposi¬ 
tion of the purifying practices in the path of deliverance’, 
'this title at once attracted my attention and I suspected that 
this may be a fragment in the Tibetan Tripitaka corresponding 
to a chapter in the Vimuktimarga or Vimuttimagga. As soon 
as I suspected this, I wrote to Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri of 
Santiniketana, Bolpur, requesting him to get me a copy of this 
text from the Tibetan Tripitaka of the Visvabharati institute. 
On receipt of this copy, I made a survey of the contents of this 
text which confirmed my suspicion. I intend to give below 
the result of this survey, comparing it wherever necessary, 
with other available versions. 

This text begins with the salutation to Manju^ri-kumara- 
bhuta and ends with a statement which implies that this text 
is a ‘miscellany’ extracted from various texts. In the colophon 
there is the mention of the Indian teacher,.Bid kir Prabha i. e. 
Vidyakaraprabha, along with the name of a Tibetan collabora¬ 
tor, ‘dPal brtsegs’. 

The introductory portion of the text tells us that, as it is 
necessary for the successful accomplishment of good conduct 
to observe purifying practices and that as they bein§ of many 
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kinds are not easily understood by men of low intelligence, the 
author takes the trouble of going into the detailed explanation 
of these ‘Purifying Practices’. 

The ‘Purifying Practices’ form the third chapter of the 
Vimuttimagga as we can sec from its Chinese version, 1 and the 
second chapter of the Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa. This 
book ‘Vimuttimagga’ has been referred io by Dhammapala in 
his commentary 2 on the Visuddhimagga and has been ascribed 
by him to Upatissa. The Chinese version also mentions Upa- 
tissa as the author of the book. The writer of this paper has 
shown elsewhere 3 the close similarity of Upatissa’s Vimuttimag¬ 
ga and Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga and has expressed 
what in his opinion should have been the inter-relation of the 
iwo books of these two authors. The book in its original form 
has been lost to India and what we can know of it is through 
the Chinese version only. This Chinese translation of the 
Vimuttimagga was made in the early part of the sixth century 
by a Buddhist monk from Siam or Cambodia, named Seng- 
chie-po-lo, variously rendered in Sanskrit as Sanghapala, or 
Sanghabhadra or Sahghavarman. This monk was a disciple of 
an Indian monk called Kiu-na-phu-tho i. e. Gunabhadra, who 
passed through Ceylon and came to China in 435 A. D. and 
worked on translations till 445 A. D. 

The Tibetan fragment, that we have before us, seems to 
include, along with extracts from other Maluiyana books, a 
Tibetan version of the third chapter of the Vimuttimagga 
which corresponds to the second chapter of the Visuddhimagga 
as already said before. It may also be mentioned that a little 
less than one half of the Tibetan text seems to be made up of 
extracts from Indian works such as Arlhaviniscayasutra 
( Nanjio, ArthaviniscayadharmaparySya No. 1015, Kanjur 


1. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka, No. 1,293, gives the title 
as Vimoksamargas’astra; see also l'aisho edition vol. 32 pp. 399-461 
(No. 1648). 

.2 Burmese ed. of the Mundayana Tripitaka Press (1909) p. 113; ed. 

of the Zabu Meit Swe Press, p. 105; Sinhalese ed. of the same p. 69. 

3. See the Summary of my Dissertation for the degree of Ph. D. 
(Harvard Uni. 1932) printed in the Harvard Series in Classical 
Philology, vol. XLI1I, 1932. 
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Catalogue mentioned above, No. 983. p. 379), Atyavimalakirli- 
mrdesa (Nanjio, VimalakirtinirdesSa No. 144-47,1-19,181; Kanjur 
Cat. No. 843, p. 323; Madhyamakakarikaof Nagarjunn, Bib. Bud. 
p. 333), Vimati (Vieikitsa ?) viskanibfiauasiiira (?), Stlryagarbha 
(Nanjio no. 62), Akdsagatbhasiitra (Nanjio 67-70; Kanjur 
no. 926, p. 359 ; also see transl. of Siksasamuccaya p. 61-62) 
and sonic other extracts the source of which is not mentioned. 
1 hese texts do not seem to have any inherent connection 
with the latter half of the book which alone forms the real 
subject of the text, namely ‘the purifying practices’. It is this 
part only which corresponds to the Chinese version, and it 
may be remarked here that the Tibetan text closely corres¬ 
ponds to the Chinese version of the Vimuttimagga and differs 
in several respects from the Visuddhimagga. In fact, it may 
be surmised that both the Tibetan and Chinese versions had 
the same original. The Tibetan text differs from the Pali 
text wherever the Chinese version differs from it. 

This main part of the text begins with the classification of 
the ‘Purifying Practices’. There arc two concerning clothes, 
five concerning food, five concerning dwelling places and one 
concerning strenuous exertion. This exactly corresponds to 
the classification found in the Chinese version as well as in 
the Pali text Visuddhimagga. [ It may be noted that Malia- 
vyutpatti (Jap. ed. of Sakaki 1127-39 ) mentions only twelve 
purifying practices.] In the nomenclature of these practices 
the Tibetan text agrees with the Chinese version. Instead of 
Buddhaghosa’s ‘pattapindikahga’ both the Tibetan and Chinese 
texts use expressions which correspond to ‘bhojanamatrajnata’, 
i. e. knowing moderation in food. 

After giving the interpretations of each of the terms for 
the 'Purifying Practices’, the Tibetan text goes on to give, 
as in the Chinese version, a detailed treatment of each of 
these thirteen practices. In the detailed treatment of the 
first of these practices, the practice of ‘wearing rags of dust, 
for instance, we are told how the practice is taken up, what 
the advantages of its observance are, how many kinds of 
rags of dust there are, how the practice is violated, etc. In 
the same manner follows the detailed treatment of the remain¬ 
ing practices. 
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After this, exactly as in the Chinese version, there follows 
a section which purports to enumerate cases of convenience, 
or emergency when a certain laxity in the observance of these 
practices may be allowed. Buddhaghosa devotes no separate 
section to these occasions of exception but mentions them in 
Ihe course of the detailed treatment. 

We are also told how these thirteen practices can be 
condensed into eight and further into three also. As in the 
Chinese version, here also we find the discussion of the follow¬ 
ing points:— 

(i) Two things are necessary for one who observes 
these practices: aloblia ancl atnoha. Here it 
will be found that this text agrees more with the 
Chinese text than with the Pali text. 

(ii) Men of what disposition take recourse to such 
practices ? Those of passionate disposition and 
those who have delusion. 

(iii) Which of these are limited by time ? The prac¬ 
tice of sitting at the foot of a tree, sitting in the 
open and staying in the cemetery are restricted 
to eight months. There is nothing corres¬ 
ponding to this in Visuddhimagga. 

(iv) The explanation of terms such as— 

dhuto ca dhuiavddo ca, dliuto ca na dhuiavddo 
ca, na dhuto ca dlmlavado ca and na dhuto ca 
na dhuiavddo ca agrees with the explanation 
given in the Chinese version and is much simpler 
and less scholastic than that of Buddhaghosa. 

(v) The characteristics, functions and manifestations 
of these purifying practices. 

(vi) The beginning, middle and end of these 
practices. 

Such is the review of the subject-matter of the Tibetan text 
and it will be thus found that it corresponds to the third 
chapter of the Vimuttimagga which we know from its Chinese 
version. 
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Now the question arises ‘Was there a Tibetan translation 
also of the Vimuttimagga ?’ or ‘Was the translation of only 
the third chapter made and incorporated in this miscellany?’ 
In the present state of our knowledge there is nothing to 
decide this question definitely. But it may be surmised from 
the title of the Tibetan text, that the translators thought the 
third chapter of the Vimuttimagga fit to be translated and 
included it in this ‘miscellany’. 

The discovery and identification of this Tibetan text 
with a chapter of the Vimuttimagga has an importance of its 
own. It provides an additional evidence to prove that the 
country of the origin of the Vimuttimagga must be, as I have 
elsewhere 1 shown, India, and not Ceylon as is averred by 
Prof. Nagai. 2 There is no evidence in the whole of the 
Vimuttimagga to show Ceylon as the country of its origin; 
but on the contrary, there is ample evidence to show India as 
the country of the origin of that book. We cannot imagine the 
probability of a text from Ceylon being taken to India and 
there being studied in the various schools, or the probability 
of its assuming such importance as to warrant a translation, 
in part at least, in Tibetan language. 

This Tibetan text shows that the Vimuttimagga had 
assumed a great importance as an Abhidhamma-manual in 
the Buddhist schools of India and that it did not disappear 
when its copy was taken out of India to China, but that it 
existed in India at least until the time of the eighth or the 
ninth century A.D. when the Buddhists in India commenced 
to visit Tibet and translate Indian Buddhist texts into Tibetan. 
The name of the Indian Pandit Vidyakaraprabha mentioned 
in the colophon of this text, along with a Tibetan collaborator, 
is given by Shri Sarat Chandra Das in his ‘Indian Pandits in 
the Land of Snow’ (p. 49-50) among the names of the learned 
Pandits from Bengal invited by King Ralpachan of Tibet in 
the ninth century. 

1. See the summary of my Dissertation in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. XLIII, 1932, pp. 168-70. 

2. J. P. T. S. 1917-19, pp. 69-80. 




A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE DHAMMAPADA 
(IN PALI, PRAKRT, SANSKRT, BUDDHIST-SANSKRT, 
CHINESE, AND TIBETAN VERSIONS.) 

By Prabiiat Kumar Mukherji, M.A. 

% 

( Santiniketan.) 

The Dhammapada in Pali is a well-known work. The 
English translation on one of its Chinese versions was first 
brought out by S. Beal, and the translation of the Tibetan 
version, known as Uddnavarga was made by W. Rockhill. 
The sources of these works were not known at that time. 

From Central Asian excavations, fragments of Prakrt 
Dhammapada, Sanskrt Uddnavarga and the translation of the 
latter into Tokharian language of Kucha were discovered. 

There are four Chinese translations, the earliest of which 
was done in 224 A. C., by an Indian monk, who had gone 
from Ceylon by the sea-route to China. The second one was 
the translation of the same text, but much abridged: it has a 
commentary in Chinese. This was the book which was 
translated into English by Beal. 

Of the Uddnavarga there are two translations in Chinese, the 
first being done about 398-99 A. C., by a Hindu monk named 
Fo-hien (Buddhasmrti), i. e. at the time when Fa-hien left 
China for India; and the last one was done six hundred years 
after by one Tien-si-tsai, a monk from N. W. India, whose 
Indian name has not been restored. 

The third Chinese translation contains a big commentary 
besides the text. The text, we think, was composed in Sanskrit 
and was known in China before 224 A. C. The first Chinese 
translation was made either from Pali or Prakrt, presumably 
from the first. 

18 o.i, 
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The Udanavarga must have been composed in the 3rd 
century A. C. The most complete translation in Chinese was 
the last one in about a thousand verses. The Tibetan 
translation of the Udanavarga is faithful, but it seems that the 
original used for the translation was different from the one 
used for ’ the fourth Chinese translation. 

In the present paper the writer has studied all the 
versions of the text, viz, Sanskrt, Prakrt, Pali, Tibetan ai)d 
Chinese, and has tried to show the interrelation among them, 
and in doing so each chapter has been studied and discussed. 
It may be regarded as an introduction to a critical study of 
Dhammapada and Udanavarga. 

To the end of the paper is appended one English trans¬ 
lation of the first chapter of the first and the fourth Chinese 
versions. 



HOME OF THE KAPISTHALAS. 

By Lachhmidhar Kalla, M.A., M.O.L., 

{Delhi.) 

Dr. Raghuvir of the S. D. College, Lahore, in his intro¬ 
duction to the Kapisthala-Katha Samhita which he has edited 
in 1932, writes that th'c original home of the Kapisthalas can 
be ascertained by tracing the origin of the name Kapisthala 
itself, and that in all probability it is derived from Kapisthala, 
the modern Kaithal, a small town in the region of Kuruksetra. 
Dr. Raghuvir as he identifies Kapisthala with Kaithal derives 
the term Kaithal thus:—Kaithal > < Kavital or Kavithal > < 
Kapisthalam or Kapisthala. I am afraid I cannot agree with 
this. Dr. Raghuvir bases his conclusion regarding the original 
home of the Kapisthalas in Kaithal on the phonetic similarity 
that is not warranted by facts in history. If philology must 
decide the issue, I suggest a simpler equation that explains 
the term Kapisthala, i. e. Kapi^a-sthala > < Kapisthala. It 
has been suggested that the term Kapisa may originally be the 
same as KapisU mentioned by Panini in the Sutra 
(4-2-99). The place is noted for its grapes and wine-^lfaiRift 
5i$Jf I ng. In that case the equation would stand as below: 

Kapis5i-sthala >< Kapisthala. In either case the passage 
to the irregular form Kapisthala is easy enough. Now Cun¬ 
ningham exhaustively deals with Kapisa. Kapisa, we learn; 
was an ancient town at the southern foot of the Hindukush. 
Pliny states that Kapisa the ancient capital of Capisene or the 
district of Kapisa was destroyed by Cyrus. The large district 
of Kapisa or Kapiia-sthala, that is said to have comprised an 
area of nearly 600 miles, has been identified with the modern 
Kafiristan with the adjoining valleys, and the capital Kapisa 
with Kugan at Opian near Charikar to the immediate north of 
Kabul. Kapisa was an important place that was chosen by: 
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Alexander on the parting of ‘the three-roads’ leading to Bactria 
Hwen Thsang visited it twice. The Chinese pilgrim describes 
Kiapishe or Kapi^a as being entirely surrounded by mountains. 
Masson describes it as distinguished by its huge artificial 
mounds from which at various times copious antique treasures 
have been extracted. He notes that it possesses many vestiges 
of antiquity that are of a religious character. Hound this 
district of Kapisla or Kapisa-sthala I submit, was prevalent the 
famous Katha recension of the Yajurveda, as it was prevalent 
throughout the north in the neighbouring valley of Kashmir 
where it is extant even to this day. Patanjali in his commen¬ 
tary on the Sutra 4. 3. 101, notes that the Katha recension was 
recited in every village—mil f.rsi During the time of 

Alexander’s invasion ‘Kathaioi,’ whom I identify with the 
Kathas, are said to live on the Hydaspcs or the Vitasta that 
travels from Kashmir. But the Kapisthalas flourished long 
before Alexander s invasion and the Kathas of Kashmir in that 
early age appear to be around them. Panini mentions the 
Kashas in 4. 3. 107-ss^i^. The Katha recension as 
recited by Kapisthalas, the residents of the district of Kapi&i 
or Kapisa-sthala, came to be known as the Kapisthala—Katha 
recension of the Yajurveda. Thus the Kapisthalas rose from 
among the Kathas who lived round them in the north or north- 
west-this explains why the Kapisthala varies so little from the 
Katha recension. Panini who lived at Salatur or Lahor in the 
lower Kabul valley takes notice of his neighbour the Kapis¬ 
thala of the upper Kabul valley in a special Sutra 8. 3. 91.-— 

After the destruction of Kapisa by Cyrus the Kapisthalas 
must have dispersed themselves in the adjoining territories 
and so it is that we find a cluster of families bearing Kapisthala 
as their gotra residing in Kashmir and around it, even to this 
date. The Kapisthalas may differ from the Kathas, on account 
of their greater adherence to the model supplied by the 
Rgveda, but they are both neighbours since both of them 
follow the common text not found in other recensions of the 
Yajurveda (Vide Raghuvir’s introd. page 9, para E.) The 
Kathas are never known to be the original inhabitants of 
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Kuruksetra. They belong to northern Punjab or the extreme 
north or northwest of Jr>dia. All this goes to indicate that the 
original home ot the well-known people the Kapisthalas, 
mentioned by various Pravara Sutras and even by Megasthenes 
as the Kambistholoi (Arrian 4, 8), is in all probability round 
the vast and famous district of Kapisa or Kapisa-sthala on the 
spurs of the Hindukush, rather than in a small town of 
Kaithal in Kuruksetra. 




THE PRACTICE OF sAMAVEDA. 
By Dr. Arnold A. Bake. 

( Holland.) 


Samaveda, that remarkable cultural phenomenon, can be 
approached in two different ways, that is to say, theoretically 
and practically. The second division falls again into two, 
namely the practical side of the ganas and Samaveda as sung 
at the actual sacrifices. 

The approach from the theoretical side was made, as far 
as 1 know, first by Burnell, round about 1870, and then 
by many other Western scholars amongst whom we find the 
names of Oldenberg, Benfey, Haug, Bloomfield and many 
others, whose studies were made possible by the gradual 
edition of Samavedic texts, first amongst which ranks 
Satyavrata Sam&ramin’s edition of the Samaveda Samhita in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1874-1878. 

The knowledge of the theoretical side of Samaveda was 
greatly increased by the publications of the late Prof. Caland 
whose numerous editions and patient and illuminating 
explanations cannot be praised highly enough. 

The last of the group of theoretical scholars I will mention, 
because he brings us closest to the second division ot SSmave- 
dic studies, is Prof. Dr. Richard Simon, whose publications like 
the Puspasutra touch the practice of Samaveda immediately, 
and throw a flood of light on the way of execution followed in 
India in ancient days. 

There is a great drawback to all the theoretical treatise^ 
mentioned so far, namely that none of the scholars had had 
the opportunity of studying the matter in India, except 
Burnell, of course. 

W 
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Naturally that fact influenced the nature of their studies, 
and led to statements thafiwould not have been made, had the 
writers had the opportunity of intimate contact with the 
subject in the land of its birth. 

If, for instance, Dr. J. M. van der Hoogt-whose publica¬ 
tion, “The Vedic Chant in its textual and melodic form” 
must be definitely counted amongst the group of publications 
mentioned so far had been in India, he never could have 
written a sentence like the following “Though Samavedic 
science and Pandit traditions on that subject are extinct 
in India.” 

Samaveda and its science are still practised in India, and 
r.ot until that which is living in nooks and corners has been 
carefully checked in all its divisions, a statement like the above- 
mentioned can have any justification. Why is it necessary to 
suppose beforehand that the practice of a certain Brahmin in 
Kumbakonam,-who has been taught by his father, who in his 
turn had been taught the tradition of singing Samans by his 
father and so on for thirty generations, which takes us back about 
a thousand years a time when, certainly in S. India, Samaveda 
was not extinct by any means-why is it necessary to presume 
that the tradition of such a man is not sound, until one has 
proved that it is false when compared with the text books he 
professes to follow ? 

In the neighbourhood of Baroda there is a colony of 
Samavedins, whose style seems to be remarkably pure and 
devoid of innovations, and, as far as I know, their methods of 
singing have never been investigated. 

Then, of course, south of Madras, in the Tamil country, 
Chidambaram, Tanjore, Kumbakonam and Trichinopoly, 
centres of orthodoxy, tradition is kept with the greatest care, 
and Samaveda is sung following the rules of the Kauthuma 
school. Unless their tradition is carefully surveyed and 
compared with the texts they profess to follow, not just one 
or two chants of one singer but in detail and in different 
places,.one is not justified in saying that Kauthuma Samaveda 
is extinct. 
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Then again, in some village of the Tinnevelly district, 
about thirty miles away from Tinnevelly itself, and, above all in 
Malabar, there is a strongly living traditon of Samavedins who 
follow the rules of the Jaiminiya school, Nobody has made 
any study of their practice and the rules they follow, so far. 

It is true that it is extremely difficult to get at them, and 
that at first hearing, if one can induce the Brahmins to sing, 
the melodies are not what one would expect after reading the 
texts; but that may have different reasons. Even if the 
practice were different, it would make an interesting study 
how far they differed and when and why things had 
changed. 

This has brought us to the middle of the second division 
of Samavedic research, namely, the Samavedic practice. 

The publications on this subject written in direct contact 
with India are very few. Burnell, in his edition of the Arseya 
Brahmana, gives some instances of notation taken on the spot. 
Then there are M. Seshagiri Shastri's explanations in the 
descriptive catalogue of the Madras Govt. Library of Sanskrit 
manuscripts. Both give very valuable data indeed, but not 
extensive enough, covering only a small area of the vast field. 
Lastly there is Dr. Erwin Felber’s book, "Die Musik der 
vedischen u. klassischen Zeit” written in co-operation with the 
Viennese Professor of Sanskrit Dr. Bernhard Geiger and 
edited by the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, 1912, 

This book gives an account and detailed description of the 
phonographic cylinders brought to Vienna by Dr. Felix 
Exaner, who went to India in 1904 on a metereological 
expedition. In addition to his own he took a phonographic 
outfit, and made 68 records in Bombay, Benares, Calcutta and 
Madras. Out of these only nine have to do with Vedic 
tradition; six are taken from Samaveda proper; two contain 
recitations from the Taittiriya-brahmana and are consequently 
only distantly connected with Samavedic practice; and the 
ninth of the series gives a recitation of the Veda in a way that 
openly declares to be modern, and as such is of no value 
whatsoever. 

19 o.i. 
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The knowledge of the West, as far as actual practice of 
Samaveda is concerned, is consequently limited to six records, 
taken in 190-1. As far as I know, India has not contributed 
anything to fill the gap after Seshagiri Shastri’s description, 
mentioned above. 

Let us consider these six Samavedic records a little more 
closely. The first (No. 425) is sung by the son of Satyavrata 
Sama^ramin, a young boy of 12, called Dharmavrata Chatto- 
padhyaya. The second record is by another young Bengali 
Brahmin, called Krishnavrata Chattopadhyaya (No. 426), both 
Singers living in Calcutta. 

The following two records (Nos. 427-28) arc sung by 
a Biahmin from Paskara, Jodhpur, called Laksminarayana 
Sharma Samavcdi, officiating in Calcutta. 

These four records cannot be counted as very valuable, 
because the tradition of Samaveda in Rajputana, and certainly 
in Bengal cannot be taken as sound. The learning of Satya¬ 
vrata Sam&haminj the father of the first singer, cannot make 
up for the lack of orthodox tradition in Bengal. 

Of course, one cannot expect that a metereologist, a 
newcomer to India, should know at once where and how to 
look for true Samaveda. Consequently, whatever the merits 
of those first records may be in other respects, they certainly 
are no means of judging the condition of Samaveda in India. 

Remain the last two records of the set ( No. 443, 444 ) 
which certainly give a surer hold. Both are sung by a 
certain V. Subrahmanya Shastri, from Tanjore, officiating in 
Madras. The records contain a part of Gramageyagana 
14/l/ / 36, to the melody Yaudhajayam, beginning “ punanah 
soma ”. The second record contains a chant from Ohagana, 
1*1*2 tp a melody called Rauravam and words the same as 
the previous record. 

' The danger is there that both records, being sung by the 
same man, may have eventual individual errors in common. 
The editor of the book notes “distonierend” which means 
“intonation impure”. This lessens of course the value of the 
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cylinders as a standard of the way of singing S5mans 'in 
Tanjore. There is no sufficient material to make out whether 
this uncertain intonation-is done intentionally and according 
to the rules, or is a failing in the singer’s musical power. 

So, practically speaking, we have nothing at all whereon 
to base any judgement. 

Dr. Felber propounds a very interesting and probable 
theory in his book concerning the relative position of Rg, 
Sama and Yajur veda, comparable to what we find in Roman 
Catholic liturgy, namely that the Yajus would be spoken, or 
recited in an even murmur designated as “bhasikasvara” like 
the “lectiones” in Roman Catholic liturgy. In contrast to that 
comes the “mantrasvara” of the Rgvedic lecitation, that shows a 
wider range, three-four notes, indicated by the accents, udatta, 
anudatta and svarita, comparable to the ‘‘accentus” in Roman 
Catholic liturgy; whereas the Samasvara, used in the chants of 
the SSmaveda, would bring the octave occasionally, in any 
case, use a far wider compass than either Yajurveda, or 
Rgveda, and as such would be comparable to the chants called 
“concentus” in Gregorian music. 

I have been able to make a record in the temple of 
Amballapura near Alleppey in Travancore. The texts 
concerned were not Vedic texts, but chants sung at the 
temple, in Malayalam, not connected with Vedic offerings. 
The remarkable part of it was, however, that the three stages 
as indicated by Felber were represented in it. The beginning, 
an invocation, could be called mantrasvara; the even recitation 
following it, would, as far as its compass is concerned, not in 
its rythmic aspect, be “bhasikasvara” which gradually merges 
into something like singing, comparable to Samasvara, to end 
up again in “bhasikasvara” in an invocation of Narayana. 

I have not been -able to find this distribution in the Vedic 
practice of to day as neatly as put by Dr. Felber. To begin 
with, Rgveda and Yajurveda have become close to one 
another. Two records, taken from a young Nambudiri 
Brahmin at Kottayam, who had just been trained at the 
centre of Nambudiri Vedic learning Trichur, (Qochin State), 
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do not show very great differences, at least not as far as com¬ 
pass is concerned. The Nambudiris, a sect that has had little 
or no contact with the outside world, have kept their traditions 
very pure but these traditions are distinctly different from 
those of all other Brahmin communities in India. At least 
amongst them one hardly notes any difference between the 
way of chanting Rg or Yajurveda. 

But even amongst the Tamil Brahmins there is little 
distinction. A record taken of the Yajus text, '‘Pracina 
vayam&m” sounds exactly like the recitation usually in vogue 
for the Rgveda. 

I inquired from the singer about this peculiarity, and he 
tola me that all the adherents of the Black Yajurveda chant 
their texts in this way, and that only those who follow the 
White Yajurveda chant them in theBhasikasvara as indicated 
by Felber. It will be necessary to hunt up White Yajurvedins 
now, in order to verify how far this statement tallies with 
the actual state of affairs. 

The record, I referred to above, was taken at Chidambaram, 
but the singer did not disclose his name, a matter of safety in 
these orthodox parts of India, where the very fact that a 
Brahmin had chanted before a mleccha might bring him into 
endless difficulties. 

Is it necessary to disbelieve either the ^astras or the practice 
of to-day, or to condemn the way in which the Black Yajurve¬ 
dins sing their texts, because it does not tally with the Sastras as 
we know them ? 

At present, it does not seem necessary to do either. To begin 
with, not all the theoretical treatises are known; and another 
school and its text-books may be brought to light by which 
this way of chanting Yajurveda will be sufficiently explained. 
If this is not the case, it will be our task to find out why and 
when this other method has been adopted and to strive to 
discover how this change came about in a place where tradi ¬ 
tions are so rigorously adhered to as in the Tamil country. 
Further investigation into the matter may show both traditions 
living side by side. 
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Samaveda in practice has, as mentioned above, two 
sides. The Samhita has no practical sacrificial value, and 
can be omitted in this connection. The two divisions that 
have to be taken into consideration are the ganas, namely 
gramageya, aranyaka, uha and uhyagana; and secondly, the 
actual form in which the songs were or are executed at the 
time of the performing of the different sacrifices. 

In the ganas we do not find the way in which the hymns 
are to be divided over the different priests, namely the 
Udgata with his different helpers, who, amongst them, share 
the five divisions of the chant. (1) Prastava by the PrastotS; 
(2) the Udgitha by the Udgata, (3) the Pratihara by the 
Pratiharta; (4) the Upadrava by the Udgata again; and (5) the 
Nidhana, sung by the three priests together. 

The difference between the ganas ana the actual hymns 
lies in the fact that the first contain the melodies as memorised 
by the students individually. This form is called the Rupan- 
tara in contrast to the Svarupa, the form of the hymns as sung 
at the time of the sacrifices. As Simon says in his introduc¬ 
tion to the edition of the Pancavidhasutra (page 2), it leaves 
no doubt that this practice did exist but in connection with 
the actual sacrifices and never otherwise. 

The changes that were brought into the texts of the 
ganas consist again according to Simon, who bases his state-, 
ments on Brahmanas, Sutras, Paddhatis and Prayogas-of the 
insertion of the syllables “ om ” and “ hum ” of aniruktagana, 
that is to say, the replacing of the syllables of the text by the 
vowel “o’ of bhakaraprayoga, that is to say, the replacing of 
the original syllables by the syllable “bha”, “bhi,” etc, of the 
utterance of the syllable “ho” by the chorus, and the replacing 
of the nidhanas, that is to say, closing passages as found in the 
ganas, by sets of other nidhanas. 

Simon further mentions the above quoted distribution of 
the different parts of the hymns over the different priests, 
a division not indicated in the ganas. 

It stands to reason that in the study of the Samavedic 
chant this so-called svarupa form is of greatest importance. 
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This form presents almost unsurmountable difficulties’,' how¬ 
ever, on account of the rarity 1 of the offer—ceremonies with 
which it is inseparably connected. I have, however, been 
assured by two Samavedins, connected with the Srirangam 
temple at Trichinopoly that Vedic sacritices of the kind that 
necessitate the use of Samaveda are being performed even 
to-day. This form of Samaveda then, is not yet quite extinct. 

This form, or what is left of it, ought to be properly 
recorded in detail, and as soon as possible; for there is no 
doubt that our present time is not in favour of the survival of 
these practices. The breaking down of orthodoxy has many 
beneficial effects; but it cannot be helped that, with the disap¬ 
pearance of much that is bad, or has become bad, things that 
are important vanish also, and are lost for ever, unless record¬ 
ed before it is too late. 

The rupantara fashion of Samaveda, that which is contain¬ 
ed in the ganas, is slightly easier to get at. I have been able 
to take records from the grSmageyagana as well as from the 
Sranyakagana as sung in different schools. 

As usual, the best information about the theoretical side of 
the matter is given by Simon. It is the general notion that 
the saptasvara, the seven notes of the octave, are used in 
Samaveda ; but this is not so in all schools by any means. 
The Ahvarakas are said to have used only three notes; the 
Taittiriyas four; the Jaiminiyas six ; and the Ranayaniyas and 
Kauthumas seven notes. These seven notes were very seldom 
used; even the Kauthumas and Ranayaniyas used them only 
in one or two chants. 

At present the jaiminiyas. arc found only in two places, 

. namely, as mentioned above, in Malabar amongst the Nam- 
budiri Brahmins, and in one or two villages of the Tinnevelly 
district. I have not been able to take any records of the latter; 
but in Malabar I was so fortunate as to find a few Nambudiri 
Brahmins, trained according to the most orthodox traditions, 
who were willing to have their chants recorded. Through the 
efficient help and assistance of Mr. R. Vasudev Poduval, 
Superintendent of Archaeology of Travancore State, I got into 
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contact with two Nambudiris of Kottayam; whereas the 
influence of H. H. Rama Varrna Appan Tampuran of Trichur 
induced some Nambudiris-of that cultural centre to impart a 
portion of their treasures to me. 

It would have been worth while to compare these two 
traditions of the Jaiminiyas alive still in our time, because the 
Nambudiris do not show a trace of the comparative melodic 
riches attributed to their school in the ^astras. 

J have mentioned above that the Nambudiris have tradi¬ 
tions of their own in every respect, and their Samaveda. at 
least their way of singing the ganas, shows an indefinitely older 
stage than that of the six notes, which in itself points to a 
fairly late development. As a matter cf fact, the way of 
chanting seems to go back to primitive times, to the very 
beginnings of melodic development. It may be possible that 
the Nambudiris folloVv an older school, of which the practice 
subsists but the name has been abolished by the later-adopted 
Jaiminiya-^ikha. 

Last year, when we were travelling in Malabar, it happen¬ 
ed to be the time when the great harvest festival, Onam was being 
celebrated and all the Brahmins had gone to their villages. 
Consequently no singers could be hunted up at Trichur. It 
was when wc were discussing Samaveda, especially the way in 
which the Nambudiris practise it, that H. H. Appan Tampuran 
mentioned the fact to me, that he had been struck by the 
similarity of the music of the Todas he had heard at Ootacama- 
nd, and the way in which the Nambudiris sing their Samaveda. 

There is a good deal of truth in this statement, as I was 
able to ascertain. One can put for instance the first Saman of 
the Gramageyagana, “agnai ayahi” and an ordinary song of 
Toda men side by side. The similarity is striking as far as 
the compass goes, that is to say, half a tone to a tone. Still 
more striking it would be, if one could play a sacrificial tune 
of the Todas next to the Samaveda of the Nambudiris, but the 
Todas were unwilling to have their holy chants recorded. 

There is no necessity that this should mean any indica¬ 
tion of relationship of the Todas and the Nambudiris, which 
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has been hinted at on other grounds. To my mind this simi¬ 
larity in structure only indicates that the Nambudiri way of 
chanting Samaveda, whether originally Jaiminiya or dating 
from an older school, goes back to a stratum of civilisation 
very much older than that of which the ^astras speak, with 
its compass of six notes. 

The tradition is kept with great strictness as far as the 
text is concerned, as I was able to check from a young 
Brahmin who sang for me at Kottayam. From the library 
of the late Prof. Caland, I had got the loan of a manuscript of 
the Jaiminiya recension of the Gramageya and Aranyakageya- 
gana, copied by his own hand from a Grantha manuscript 
that had been in possession of Burnell, who in his turn had 
acquired it at Trichinopoly. 

My singer had but recently finished his training, which 
had lasted for twelve years at Trichur as mentioned above. 
He knew, as I could conceive, both Gramageya and Aranyaka- 
geyagana by heart from one end to the other, as well as 
starting from any point chosen at random. Still he never 
had seen a manuscript or even had heard of the existence of 
one at the house of his guru. His entire training had been 
from mouth to ear. He did not know either, why some vowels 
had such duration and others some other measure, or, in 
general, what rules were at the back of it all. Nor did he 
know to which gods or at which occasions the different hymns 
had to be recited. He chanted as he had been taught, just 
the text from one end to the other, early in the morning, 
addressing everything to Surya. I suppose that, with the 
gradual disappearance of Vedic sacrifices as an institution, the 
gurus have found this means of perpetrating the ganas as a 
connected entity. 

Still, when I followed his singing with my text, it was 
clear that there was not a single consonant even changed. I 
could discover no deviation whatsoever, safe in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of some of the consonants in certain combinations, follow¬ 
ing the peculiarities of the pronunciation of Sanskrit used by 
the Nambudiris, 
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As the manuscript before me hailed from the East coast 
and the Nambudiris have not kept in touch with Tamil 
Brahmins at all, it shows that, at least as far as the actual text 
of the ganas goes, there has not been the slightest change for 
no less than one or two centuries. Seeing the importance of 
the way of chanting and the relative unimportance of the text, 
there seems to be some reason to suppose that, when the 
lesser of the two is kept so pure, the principal part may not 
have changed either. 

There are some indications of a greater melodic range 
even within this tradition of the Nambudiris and also great 
differences in tempo, but even where a bigger melodic step is 
used, there is no question of a compass of six notes, I have 
been unable to discover any, although I inquired repeatedly 
whether anything of the kind was known. 

There is a great contrast between the Jaiminiya tradition 
as found in Malabar, and that of the Kauthumas as found in 
the East of South India, Chidambaram, Tanjore and the other 
centres of Vedic learning. That there is a distinct tradition, 
even if it may not be what is found in the texts edited hitherto, 
appears when comparing records taken of the same melody 
(the first saman of the Gramageyag3na) at different places. 
The text is practically identical with that of the Jaiminiyas, 
the difference lying in the way of chanting. Especially 
marked is the different division of the sentences of the 
Kauthumas as compared with the Jaiminiyas. Whereas the 
latter make their breaks coinciding with the end of certain 
words, the Kauthumas ignore this natural division and break 
off after the first consonant of a word, which is then joined to 
the last letter of the preceding word. This actually obscures 
the logical sense, and most probably is done purposely in 
order to enhance the magical effect of the chants. 

At Trichinopoly I have been able to hear and record a 
Saman in which the fulls, even notes, were used. It is the 
Saman “Imam stoma arhate”. 

From the instances of Samaveda I could hear from a 

Pandit belonging to the colony of Samayedins near Baroda, 
20 o.i. ’ 
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also belonging to the Kauthuma school, it appears that the 
Kauthumas of Gujarat differ in many points from those of the 
Tamil country. 

The study of this subject has proceeded not yet so far that 
one could give more than introductory remarks. It is to be 
hoped fervently that it will soon be tackled in, a proper way; 
because Samaveda in all its aspects is a phenomenon of great 
importance. Its understanding will further the right appre¬ 
ciation of the oldest Aryan culture in India, and also will 
illuminate an interesting chapter of religious psychology of 
great antiquity. 

It will be a matter of great patience and the study will be 
full of pitfalls, as there is much that is hidden and kept secret, 
and what is given out, often only pretends being the real 
thing; whereas it actually is an innovation, probably of most 
recent times. 

There is for instance a practice, beloved in the South, 
namely that of playing Samaveda on’ the Vina, which may be 
beautiful in itself, but has nothing to do with Samaveda, which 
derives its importance from the way words and melody are 
united and intoned, and thus bring about the magic and even 
cosmic effects intended by the ceremonies of which they form 
an integral part. Shorn of their words, the melodies mean 
nothing. The words without the melodies are an empty 
sequence of sounds. 

The study of the subject will have as its ultimate aim to 
reveal the laws governing the phenomena. The different 
schools will have to be surveyed, theory and practice will have 
to go hand in hand. Patient investigations will have to show 
what discrepancies there are between the two. In many cases 
the practice of the day will be found to be a development 
later than the texts that have come down to us; but in some 
cases, as it seems to be with the Jaiminiya:tradition in Malabar, 
the actual way of chanting will be very much older than what 
fhe sutras and brahmanas tell us, 
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Somewhere we may discover that the laws of brahmanas 
and sutras arc still followed; but, whatever the results may be 
Samaveda will at last be understood for what it really is, an 
important factor in the rich and varied structure of Indian 
culture. 


Records alluded to: (serial numbers “Bake, Indian II ” according to 
the catalogue of the Phonogramm Archif of the Berlin University, 
Schooss, Berlin C 2 ). 

Sankirtana. Amballapura, Alleppey, Serial number 162. 

Pgveda, “ pratar agnim pratar indram havamahe ” No. 323. 
(Kottayam). 

Yajurveda “iyuste ye (p) urvataram apasyan" No. 327 (idem). 

Black Yajus “pracina vayams'am” (Chidambaram) No. 329. 
Gramageyagana 1st Saman upto ‘‘satsu” (Kottayam) No. 331. 

Toda song Ooty No. 

Aranyakagftna 8X-8XI (upto rathantaram (Kottayam) No. 335. 
Gramageyagana 1st Saman (Chidambaram) No. 336. 
Gramageyagana 1st Saman (Trichinopoly) No. 339. 

“Imam stoma arhate ” (Trichinopoly) No. 340. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF LINGUISTICS. 

By Prof. Dr. Siddiikswar Varma, M.A., D.Litt. 

(Jammu). 

t 

To form an accurate view of the present and future of 
any subject is impossible. The past has the records of history 
and is safer to deal with, but the present and the future have 
no such safe grounds. Nevertheless, there are moments when 
we cannot help asking ourselves: Whither arc we drifting ? 
What is going to be the end of our various activities ? Nay, 
the question becomes sometimes necessary when we have to 
choose between various courses leading to a desired end. It 
then becomes a practical question. Well has Brugmann 1 
pointed out that the past is a projection of the present; we 
may equally say that the present is a projection of the past. 
We can never entirely dissociate them from one another. 

The present and future position of Linguistics sometimes 
rouses the curiosity of the ordinary layman, though Linguistics 
is unable to gratify his curiosity. He often asks us: Is the 
world drifting to a common language ? Is it possible some day 
to invent a new Esperanto which should be intelligible to 
every inhabitant-of the world ? The linguisticist is unable to 
reply to this question. All that he can say is that there are 
chances that a language which embodies the highest culture 
among the majority of mankind may some day become the 
easiest vehicle of expression for mankind as a whole. Out of 
the 1500 languages spoken in the world to-day, the English 
language, an American expert tells us, is the.most widely used 
in the business world, for he estimates that two-third of the 
commercial correspondence of the world is being conducted 
in English. We dare say many races and nationalities 

I. Indogermanische Forschungen, Vol. I. p. IX. 
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participate in this correspondence, and if this movement 
smoothly goes on, even a larger portion of the human race 
may some day use this language. The Linguistic expert is 
struck with the growing use of English among such divergent 
races as the Africans, Americans, Australians and Indians, 
and here now arises a wide problem of Linguistics which is a 
great subject for future investigation, viz., the general features 
of the English language as they are modified in pronunciation, 
grammar and idiom by these various races. These modifica¬ 
tions betray certain tendencies in their own language, and 
when properly studied, would form an important ground¬ 
work for the preparation of a work on General Linguistics. A 
few vvorkers are here and there giving stray fragments of these 
modifications, but nobody yet seems to be in a position to 
connect them into one synthetic whole. In Hindustani a 
similar pioneer work was done by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
in his interesting work on “Calcutta Hindustani”, but hundreds 
of similar modifications among the various people of India 
should be brought together before the desired synthesis could 
be arrived at. 

But the vistas of Linguistics have now become much 
wider, as it has to meet the ever-increasing demands of 
Psychology, Physiology, Ethnology and Antiquity. In the 
view of these tremendous demands, Linguistics may be said to 
have arrived at present at a halting stage, in which the workers, 
perhaps becoming fewer every day, find themselves unable to 
cope with the questions from experts in Psychology, Physio¬ 
logy, Ethnology and Antiquity. For sometime past, I have 
noted a complaint in German journals that taste for Indo- 
European Philology has dwindled in Germany-the original 
home of Linguistics. But, as has been righty pointed out by 
G. Royen in his “Nominalen Klassifications-Systeme in den 
Sprachen der Erde,” 1 it is only those narrow workers in the 
field of formal aspects of Indo-European Philology who have 
cramped themselves. Those who have come out in a wider 
field in Linguistics connected with Sociology and Psychology, 
have immensely widened the horizon of Linguistics and have 


1 Preface, p. Ill, 
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made it intensely interesting. But it must be admitted that 
the number of scholars who have such a wide equipment must 
be very small indeed. Psychology, for instance, is interested 
in the growth of the human mind. Now a peculiarity of the 
Eskimos’ language is that the Eskimo can speak whole sen¬ 
tences, but does not know individual words for individual 
objects. The question of Psychology to thelinguisticist in this 
connection is: What stage of the human mind does Eskimos’ 
language represent ? Is it the earliest stage or a very advanc¬ 
ed stage ? The question is very hard to answer, especially 
when we look info the fact that the Munda Language, although 
it represents a similar culture, has a somewhat opposite 
tendency. Before Linguistics is able to answer such questions, 
it must make a wide survey of the existing languages of the 
world. But even this is far from being done. We are told, 
for instance, that only three words of the language spoken in 
Chono, an island in South America, are yet known to the out¬ 
side world. Only with the required equipment can Linguistics 
go deep into these questions. It is only a few gifted scholars 
who have such wide calibre, and thus we find that with the 
growing scope of Linguistics the number of workers has 
perhaps decreased. 

If the demands of Psychology are hard, much harder 
still are the demands of Antiquity. If the antiquarian asks 
us: What are the systems of languages that have already 
perished ? We are unable to give a definite answer. No 
doubt modern languages are relics of the past, but whether 
they faithfully preserve all the systems of the past can never 
be maintained. Even within living memory the language of 
Tasmania has entirely disappeared, and it is said that it has 
left no heir behind. If this is an occurrence of the near past, 
how many systems must have perished in the remote past ? 

Moreover, there are some distinguished authorities in 
Linguistics who suspect the accuracy of the historical results 
of Comparative Philology. They base their suspicion on 
careless and often grossly neglected transcriptions in many 
ancient languages. Thus in ancient Egyptian and some 
Semitic languages vowels are either never or rarely transcribed, 
21 o.i, 
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To derive results from this flimsy basis s6ems to be, in their 
opinion, nothing short of rashness. This charge, however, 
cannot be applied to Indian Linguistics, where we possess 
important data in the observations of ancient Indian gram¬ 
marians. The historical development of Indian languages 
has thus a strong foundation, and the charming variations 
which fhe language has now assumed are a further feature 
which rightly rouses the interest of many scholars. 

With its vistas tremendously increased, Linguistics thus 
stands almost dazed before the formidable and multifarious 
problems which it has to face. The question then arises: 
Is there a practicable line of action which could be followed 
by most of us ? In the absence of a world-wide synthesis, is 
it desirable to give up the pursuit of the subject ? No, in my 
opinion, there is a line which could be followed. I shall 
call it the Survey line. The synthetic object must be kept in 
view, but the survey may be persued freely and fearlessly, 
even if we do not possess the synthetic equipment. Only the 
facts selected in our respective fields should now be of a 
wider scope, facts which may have a bearing on Psychology 
and Sociology as well. 

The present position of Linguistics in India is peculiar. 
While Linguistics in Europe is still in childhood, Linguistics 
in India is hardly in infancy. The number of Indian scholars 
who have acquired a thorough training in Linguistics could be 
counted on fingers. Yet the demands from them by Western 
scholars are enormous, and it has been even complained by an 
American authority that Indians do not possess the synthetic 
faculty necessary for Linguistics. The peculiarity of the 
trouble lies in the fact that in India the various systems of 
languages are so divergent that it is extremely difficult for 
the Indian mind to view them synthetically. Much more 
than the average synthetic faculty is required for this purpose. 
But this faculty must be stimulated if Linguistics is to live in 
India; for the interests of the world at large are for a wider 
scope for the study of the languages in India. Indian students 
should be encouraged to do research work, not only in Indo- 
Aryan, but also in several non-Aryan languages of India, 
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Now are there any practical lines of approach to the 
immense future before us ? In the first place, if the sphere of 
Linguistics has now widened, and if it touches many more 
branches of human activity, it is but naturally expected that 
a rough idea of the subject should now be acquired by every 
educated inhabitant of the world. Linguistics should no 
longer be a monopoly of the Specialist. A wider communi¬ 
cation between the layman and the specialist in this field is 
necessary if Linguistics has to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of Sociology and Psychology. To secure this 
communication and to increase a living interest for the subject, 
I have the following suggestions :— 

(1) Every teacher of languages in secondary schools 
in general, and particularly every person trying 
for a degree in teaching should be required to 
have an elementary knowledge of Linguistics. 
A paper in Linguistics shall be a necessary 
subject in the Examination for all such teachers 
before they are given the license for teaching. 
There are several reasons for the urgency of 
this demand. Firstly, perhaps in no other 
country in the world are foreign languages 
taught to such an extensive and intensive scale 
as in India. In the Punjab, every Punjabi has to 
learn two foreign languages, viz. Hindustani and 
English. Now can we expect a rational and 
correct presentation of a foreign language 
without an elementary knowledge of Compa¬ 
rative Linguistics, without cognition of the 
difference between the pronunciation of English, 
Hindustani and the mother-tongue ? Secondly, 
if all advanced teachers are required to study 
Psychology, applied Psychology can never be 
complete without an elementary knowledge 
of Linguistics. If teachers acquire this know¬ 
ledge, the field of Linguistics is bound to get 
wider. A larger number of students will then 
begin to acquire an interest for the subject. 

(2) There is a crying need for an up-to-date text¬ 
book in English on Linguistics. It is a pity 
that no such English book is available in England 
or America, although interest for the subject in 
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both the countries is growing. We cannot 
require all advanced teachers to study the 
subject unless we are able to give them a book 
to read. Even in British Universities the books 
taught are in French or German. We have no 
doubt Giles’ Comparative Philology, but it is 
far from being up-to-date, and,it is rather the 
Philology of Latin and Greek than Indo-Euro¬ 
pean Linguistics in general. Gune’s book is 
more suited to Indian students, but it is full of 
inaccuracies, and its scope is rather narrow. 
Could not the Linguistic Society of India ,the 
Linguistic Society of America, and the British 
Philological Association combine and bring out 
a volume in English ? 

(3) Linguistics, as it is at present mostly taught in 
the various universities, has a repulsive aspect 
for the average student. Its presentation is 
accompanied with a catalogue of words from 
Dictionaries and Grammars, while no living 
texts (except in one or two languages) in the 
languages concerned are taught. The result is 
that the average student not only acquires no 
taste for the subject, he is almost disgusted with 
it. I had the opportunity of studying Linguis¬ 
tics in London with Mr. N. B. Jopson, Reader 
in Slavonic Philology in the University of 
London. It was a treat and a thrill to study 
Linguistics with him. He knew 24 languages, 
12 of which he could speak with almost per¬ 
fect accent. He often emphatically expressed 
the opinion that the study of Linguistics without 
a knowledge of texts in all the languages con¬ 
cerned was of no use. If we really want 
progress in Linguistics, we must encourage 
students to read the texts in Indo-European 
and other languages concerned. A short 
Chrestomathy, say selections from the Bible 
and other religious books, would immensely 
benefit the students, some of whom are then 
bound to take up Linguistics as a life-study. 



HOMOGENEITY OF LETTERS IN THE PANINIAN 
SYSTEM-A CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF THE VIEWS 
HELD BY DIFFERENT COMMENTATORS. 

By S. P. Chaiurvedt, M. A. 

• ( Nagpui. ) 

• ~uT 

In the following lines, an attempt is made to show that 
the view on the homogeneity of letters as held byWff in 

ftftnfllfa, in sfimlgd and qfteWsra in his well-known 
work is erroneous on more than one ground; 

but the simple and natural interpretation of the <irfrifa$Ts or the 
standpoint taken by in ajpdgd, an abridged edition 

of gives a correct solution of the problem. Many 

learned Sanskrit grammarians of Benares and other places 
regard that lira’s non-acceptance in this respect of 
view is due to his anxiety for offering a simple solution for 
the beginners ( 3.5n°rr ) and that from an advanced 

student’s point of view, W^i’s solution falls short of the 
Paninian standard. But it will be seen on an impartial 
consideration of the question that the standpoint of mqqss is 
not only simple but also the right standpoint which is at once 
thorough, reasonable and scientific. 

( 2 ) 

The homogeneity of letters is technically called by alfalfa 
as Its knowledge is indispensable for following the 

Paninian method of Sandhi formation. It is necessary to 
know what letters are homogenous ( ) and what are not, 

before we should be able to apply such Paninian Q?Ts, as sad 
w'st (8-iv-65. ). x This means that a letter contained in 
SRisrc, if preceded by a consonant, is dropped, provided 

h 53: 3lq*. WMqof alt i 
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it is followed by a (homogenous) 5?^, -e.g. in 3^+4 + 
preceded by a consonant, and followed by a 
of is dropped. In ^+2+ §« ( 3T+3*0 "^cannot be 

dropped, for it is not followed by a stt v ( 2,+^ are not 3^. ) 

Panini defines in the Q?T, “ gsqiwsqed 

( I—i—9 ) 2 which means 1 The letters which have got the some 
place of pronunciation 3 and the same internal effort 4 are 
mutually homogenous ()’. The following table shows 
the places of pronunciation and internal efforts of the various 
letters ( as implied in 'Tifafa’s 3?Ts and accepted by flltdWtfsra ). 





W6 




site 


%, ^ \> 

* 
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' 
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qor?T 354 cTrqq: flqofof 

^rrci^ 1 fo. on ^i- 9 - 

3. By place of pronunciation ( 3^R&1F4H ) is meant the particular parts 

in the mouth passage wherein closing, narrowing or friction of the 
air-passage determines the character of the sound produced. These 
places are W5, and 

4. The internal eflort ( ) means the various positions and 

situations in the air-passage, such as complete blocking ( fgg-literally 
4 touched -as in «& ), narrowing ( a little touched-as in ) 

opening of the vocal passage ‘ opened -as in case of an, 3, ) 

or contraction of the vocal passage ( ‘ contracted ’-as in case of 

the vocalic sound ( d-called swa by philologist). Panini by sf- 
the last 0 f prescribes that a short 3? is really speaking 

but it is to be taken as for grammatical purpose^. 
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The above table* would show that 584^, and 34$ 

have the same and anwFTOrtw in the Paninian scheme. 

Lest these pairs should be regarded as homogenous ( ), 

Panini gives another ” ( I-i-10 ), 6 which says that 

letters contained in the shitsr * ’ have no relation of homo¬ 

geneity with the letters contained in the 3$ sr^r. The letters 
•?, I, 3, etc. in of ( I-i-10 ), as usual, stand for all the 
varieties of et. 5, 3, etc, e g. ^4, 35W, etc. Therefore 

C* «n and f and $ etc. also are not (homogenous). 

There lies the simple solution 7 of the problem ( that 3t, 
atf, etc. are not of $ . Similarly f, f, etc. of $) as given by 
Panini. But the commentators, with their hair-splitting 
acumen, raise further difficulties and try to solve them in fanci¬ 
ful ways, iflsrfe, in his on (I-i-10), offers two solutions 

fot prohibiting the homogeneity of letters, «n and $, | and $ 
etc* 

( i ) The first solution does away with the ‘ ’ 

(I-i-10; by adding one more internal effort ( 
fold) in the list of «?l«TCRJRiRis (see below). 

( ii) The second solution retains the (I-i-10) 

but gives rise to difiiculties-imaginary though they 
are for the later commentators, (see below). 

4**113 accepts the first solution in his work while 

sraif^cs, and MiralqlftjrT adhere to the second solution and 
complicate the matter further. 

(3) 

retains the $3 * qisassl ’ for prohibiting the homo¬ 
geneity of 314$ etc. But on account of his accepting an 
unsound standpoint, he has to meet a number of difficulties. 

5. It should be noted that such sounds as faflft, 3ig*4R, composite letters 
as g, ft, ail, aft, and many others are omitted in the above table, being 
unnecessary for our present purpose. 

6 . 3?^ $55 3133$ 5TVRRT; | 

on qj. 5 . ( I-i-10. ) 

7. But unfortunately all commentators have overlooked this simple 

interpretation of the as we shall see presently. 

* The problem before qcisrfa is not identically this, but virtually it 
amounts to the same* 
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His standpoint is known as which is propound¬ 
ed by and should be regarded as an 

(and not as a faSRiepiM ). This R?, in short implies that 
we have an order-a gradation-in various stages of our under¬ 
standing the letters contained in a (e.g. 8^t, fa etc.) 

Take for example, the . First we get the ^ of ar| 

declared as an indicatory sign by the uq ‘ (I-iii-^). 9 

Then by ‘ Hfai ’ (I-i-71,) 10 we know that ^ ( 3*+^ ) 

stands for all letters from at to ’l in gfawiKtra. 11 After that we 
come to know by the star egoq’ 12 (I—i—9) what letters 

are homogenous ( uw); and then only the uq ‘ 

( I-i-69 ) 13 tells us that ‘ letters contained in a SRijjrc 
(e. g. 3t^ ) stand for themselves and also for their varieties 
(3$, '33 etc.).’ 

Now, according to the rule ‘ •3tT3T<tf^i 'rffcF»ikun: ihrcI,’ 14 
the ( ) general tgpr ‘ ( I-i-9 ) should be 

interpreted in conjunction with the exceptional ( ) qq 

1 3133^1 ’ (I-i-10). Thus, when we are interpreting the gq 
e 3i3aa.)+^^ir 3 4W?^ ’ (3?anRgr?gqgTg3iggtq), (the acceptance 

of will mean that) the gq qijqgq; (I-i- 

69)-which authorizes us to take all the varieties of the letters 
contained in 3?=g —is not known and so cannot be 

8. On the *jsr qpsre). See. q^pmtsq (I-i-3-1). 

Sljnsrc:, wfcffT, ‘ qtgfTctf- 

^ 1 m I #r qgq 

qft^Rq mfc \ ” 

9 - ‘^TI ’ ffo in fa. 4. 

10. ‘q^rTf qifcWlR *q*q =q m W\<[\ ffa in fa. 4. 

11. i, e, in the m^^s ( q ^ q qj | q*^ I ^ afj @ | ^ aft ^ ,) 
for a^sRi^rc;. 

12. See before the footnote on 2. 

13. 1 3TR gqqtq qqqfaf qqfa *q*q xf ^q^q ? q<qq 

s l^[’ |—qrfw|f% on I-i-69. 

14. This rub means that the scene of a general rule is determined after 
making an allowance for the exceptional rules. 
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employed. Consequently the letters contained in the JR^nSR 
of ‘ do not stand for qVi and forms. That is, the qq 
* ’ will prohibit the homogeneity ( ) of (W&) 

«! + ^ only and not of (<9§) . So the difficulty arises that, 

as the homogeneity of is not prohibited by the qq 

‘ ’ (qHf) should be treated as homogenous. The 

acceptance of ^ art + ? letters as homogenous will force upon 
us the incongruity that we should have q, substituted for W 
in the word fiwrfa: by the qjf ‘ it s: ( VIII—ii—31 ). 13 

accepts the force of this objection and meets it 
in his own way. He says that the qq 1 ’ should be split 

as the meaning of the qq i s that 3ff, 

are not homogenous. In this way he avoids the homogeneity 
of 3ji+5 ; so the question of substituting s for 3H in 
does not arise. 

This is the solution as regards 5$ an + q; but what about 
i-Kj. ? The q5 as interpreted by *T?kflqt%T in light 

of his readily-accepted doctrine will prohibit 

the homogeneity of with there is nothing in the 

qq to prohibit the homogeneity of I and q. So there comes 
the objection that we should have in place of qra | and 

in by the qq ( VI—i—101. ) To meet 

this difficulty, brings the 3?gffo of the word ‘ 3jf% ’ to 

the qq ‘ (VI—i—101) from a previous qq ' qs* qorfV 

(VI—i—77) by having recourse to Thus in short, 

on account of his following the (propound¬ 
ing ) on the q^ ^rsnal,’ is forced to insert in 

the q* ‘Jnsaaj’ and accept *Pff.T3ifrf of the word ^ in the qsr 
‘ ’ (VI—i—101). But as we shall see presently, all 

the difficulties are not yet overcome. ( Shall we say * 

H ssrfircnfci:?). 

15 - 5W **J1% 5: I 

16 - sqof q) Wiq I 

17. n^T^fri means that words can be brought even from those 

which are not immediately preceding,--the words leap like frogs. 
The recourse to this solution (tf^f is taken in very exceptional 
cases. 

22 o.i. 
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(4) 

The first serious objection against standpoint 

is his blind acceptance of This doctrine cuts 

at the very root of the Paninian system and its acceptance 
will lead to many complications. The of ’Tlf'nft is a 

whole interconnected work. For the formation of a single 
word, we have to apply ^s from various parts of the work. 
Each should be interpreted in the light of what we know 
from other ^rs. It is wrong to maintain that at the time of inter¬ 
pretation of ‘flissral + gmscnri ’ (I—i—9,10 ), we cannot 
take help from the ^ 1 =313^:’ ( I-i-69 ), its mean¬ 

ing being still unknown to us according to qRRT’-lfowtfiRrra 20 . 
When we interpret the 3cRl?R ‘a?^’ in ‘ RisffaV, we should do so 
as we interpret other RRUfRs, in the If other ScRTSRs 

in various parts of the stand for the letters ( contained 

in them ) as well as for their varieties, why should we make 
an exception about the R3 ‘ RTssraj only ? The 3RilfR ‘ ’ in 

the q?F ‘ Rissraf ’ means the same thing as aRn^R’, as well as 
other stairs mean in other R3s of the 3is(^:41. To accept qrwrft- 
RRifiRRiR and to carry it to its logical conclusion will mean that 
we cannot interpret the StRlfrc ‘ in the very first qjf of aisesiFft 
‘ ’ (I-i-1); for the ScRTfRsimn^ ‘ 3*1%^* ’ (I-i-71) 

is still to come. 21 To interpret the R3s of in this way- 

will defeat the very essential purpose of the —a cohe¬ 

rent, interconnected and self-complete work. 

Secondly, the solution proposed by will not 

solve all the difficulties. By insertion of ‘an* in the ^ 
and of the word ‘ ’ in the $3 ‘ ’ all the 

difficulties are not overcome. One may ask * what about 
the homogeneity of the (art}) and ? ? ’ Are they homoge- 

20. Here I am reminded of a funny story about an impatient student, 

who is said to have pointed a gender-mistake on hearing only the 
first two words from the first line of the first stanza of 

without waiting to hear the full line ‘ «fif«K*,Rllf^g 5 orf 

«fiR5Wrl: ( m ) J | | 

21. I may mention here that much hair-splittings on the RjJ 
(I-iii-3)-the 31i#RI%l^q+^[!i%-l5^r-all arise from this erroneous 
standpoint, which I hope to show on some other occasion. 
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nous ? If so, we should substitute T for 3 in ‘ % fan Vat ’ by 
the 35 ( VIII—iii—59 ). 22 Supposing that 

inserts a 'Set (3TR) also in the 35 * ^TPf?^ ’ (q-fan+3111 + 3^+ A 
there still remains another difficulty. What about the 
homogeneity of 5+3 ? may manage to stop 

^51 ( by the 35 ' 3T^:*m ) in fflffi by having recourse 

to the exceptional solution, which should not be 

ordinarily resorted to; but what about the question itself ‘ Are 
they homogenous ? ’ Also what about the homogeneity 
of *B+^? One may say “ Let them be homogenous; there is 
no difficulty as regards the grammatical formation of words/’ 
But that is only avoiding the issue. The very fact that 5+3 
and !E+T are homogenous ( ) should be an abhorrent 

idea for Panini’s scientific mind. 

(5) 

It should be said in fairness to that he is not 

the first commentator to misconstrue the meaning of the 35 
‘ Rissraf ’ and thus expose himself to the objections referred to 
above, in on the 35 ‘ qpH?} ’ (I—i— 10 ) does 

not raise the difficulty of 3%RI^ in the word and 

consequently does not interpret the 35 * * T1 ' 5SI ^ \ as 
does; but in his 3% on ( VI—i—101 ) 23 he explicitly maintains 
that the 35 ‘ ’ does not prohibit the homogeneity of 

£ . Therefore he takes help of of the word 

sufa from the 35 in the 35 ‘ at$:^ <&’. 

Let us now come to another commentator, who 

for the first time, makes an exhaustive attempt to classify 
and rearrange the 35 s of so as to suit a systematic and 
methodical treatment of the different subjects of grammar 
dealt with therein. In fact, his work * ’ served as a 

model for as regards the plan of the work and 

22 - ‘ 3$* 

) mt: I—fa. 4. ifa. 

23 - SRi: U.aHfc^r I fW# t 3ct 
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the order of the g^Ts—so much so that has incorpo¬ 

rated, without acknowledgment, the very words of fftl (qjrra) 
of ‘ ’ But, despite all originality displayed in giving 

a new shape to the commentary on the 'iTfoifqg^s, iw**? in 
his could not help following as regards 

the interpretation of the ‘ ’ and the necessity of the 

word aifa in the gpi ‘ 3$: 

In the previous sections, we have set forth and examined 
in detail the views of not because he is the earliest 

propounder of the solution offered, but because of his attempt 
to tackle the problem in a comprehensive manner. Besides, 
so far as we know, he is the earliest commentator to insert 
' ~*\ ’ in the g?t ‘ \ In great contrast to the overdone 

quibbling and yet unsuccessful attempt of these commentators, 
we find in the author of a simple and 

clear-cut solution, to which we now turn in the following 
sections. 

( 6 ) 

q^tswt, by following another line of T^fe’s agreement 
( ) cuts at the very root of the problem of the homo¬ 

geneity of and letters. Like a modern Philologist, he 
finds a fundamental difference in the pronunciation of strand 
SB ( ) so far as the internal effort is concerned. In 

pronouncing 3^ letters (vowels), our vocal passage is opened 
( %cT); but in case of the pronunciation of letters ( ) 

the vocal passage is only half-opened ( ). So the 

letters contained in 3F«r on one hand and gggg on the other, 
have not the same internal effort ( anwRUSKR* ). Therefore, 
they are not homogenous [vide the meaning of the g?f 
mR* (I-i-9 ) given in the 2nd section]. Consequently, 
no.question arises about the homogeneity of vowels ( 9^) and 

q%( W.Q __ 

24. He says:— 

( Page 68 of Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 

Series Edition 
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This line of argument as propounded by in his 

on the qjT ( I-i-10 ) and accepted by for the 

first time, as the solution of Jhe problem, enables the latter 
to do away with the gq ‘ qPHef ’ (I-i-10 ) in his work, 
55g^g<0 25 . Thus StqtfWR comes out triumphant as the up¬ 
holder of the famous dictum ‘ swpnsraSft 3^4 
VtRWf: \ 

Thus, to conclude, it is clear that there are only two ways 
for maintaining that the letters indicated by ^ (including all 
theii varieties, ^ r ga, etc) on one hand, and ° n the 

other, are not homogenous:— 

( i ) Acceptance of * the natural interpretation of the 
‘jrissreV and discarding the doctrine of qepritft- 

(Strange to say, no commentator of irforfsinsTs 
seems to have followed this natural and logical 
way of interpreting the Panini’s qq, as suggested 
in the above solution. May we say that qrfarfir 
also, like many other qil$fts has suffered at the 
hands of his commentators ?) 

( ii ) Recognizing five (5) internal efforts (anwFcwraws) 
in place of four (4), as suggested in lastfo’s 
and accepted in of wiisw®. 

The position of and other commentators is unten¬ 

able and uncritical. It neither does justice to the qjTW, 
nor bears testimony to their recognizing the fundamental 
difference in the pronunciation of letters. 


25. In we find:— 

^ fbn i mw i cT5i srra: qawr I ‘ 9 

‘ ’ ‘fqf-fq?cT»‘ l 




THE SUFFIX-WALA-IN MODERN INDO-ARYAN. 

By Baburam Saksena, M.A., D. Litt. 

( Allahabad.) 

* 

The suffix it'dld, derived generally from palaka, 1 denotes 
several shades of meaning.in Hindi speech, viz. 

(a) Agentive c.g. } Janamla ‘one who goes’, kainavala 
‘one who does’) 

(b) Possessive e.g. gdriwdld ‘one who possesses a cart, 
cartman’, daliiwdld ‘one who possesses ‘curds’; 

(c) Belonging to e. g., gdvawdld ‘one who belongs 
to a village’, ahlnvdld bid ‘the bullock belonging 
to the Ahir’. 

(d) Discriminative e. g. chotdwald babas ‘the small 

box-as distinguished from other boxes’, yaha- 

walii ‘this one-as distinguished from others’. 

Of these the writers have generally noticed only the first two in 
their grammars, 2 i.e. the Agentive (kai tr-vdeaha) and the Posses* 
sive ( matvarthlya ). The third sense (Belonging to) is possibly 
included in the possessive, but the fourth (Discriminative) has 
been left entirely unnoticed. This is surely due to the fact 
that this usage is mostly restricted to spoken language up till 
now and has not gained access in literature. But every native 
speaker of the language notices it in his speech and in that of 
others. 

1. fieames : Comp. Gram, of Mod. IA. Langs. Vol. Ill sec. 75, 

Hoernle : Gram, of Gaud. Langs, sec. 296. 

Kellogg : Gram, of Hin. Lang. sec. 458. 

Turner : Nep. Die. under gwald. 

2. See the grammars referred to under footnote 1 and Kamta Prasad Guru: 

Hindi Vyakarana, sec. 623 (Kart r vac aka krdanta) Dhirendra Varma; 

Hindi Bhaga ka itihasa sec. 363. 

179 
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Hemacandra in his Grammar, Siddha Hemacandra, 
notices three senses, maivarthlya ( Possessive), bhavattha 
(born of, belonging to) and svartha (pleonasm ), in which the 
Prakrt correspondents of -wala, viz. illa-ulla etc., are added 
(He. VIII. 2-159,163 and 164). Of these maivarthlya covers 
the Agentive also. So in effect, Hemacandra recognises all 
the four shades of meaning current to-day. 

What has been termed sveutha by Hemacandra might 
well ha ve been based on Emphasis which subsisted on distinc¬ 
tion from other similar objects i. e. on Discrimination. When 
out of a lot of similar articles one has to be pointed out, a 
distinctive feature in its designation becomes unavoidable. 
This is later treated as Emphasis the significance of which is 
lost by and by and what was Distinctive once becomes 
Emphatic later and survives in the form of Pleonasm at last. 
This appears to have been the development in the Prakrts. 
The same development is noticeable in the use oi-wald to¬ 
day in Hindi. 

The Prakrt-f'Z/a is found in many words of Modern Indo- 
Aryan, e. g., Hin. majlield ‘ the middling i. e. the second 
son’, where it has only pleonastic sense but by far its largest 
survival is noticeable in the-/a form of the Past Participle in 
Marathi and in Bengali and other languages of the Eastern 
group. This -ilia could never have been matvarthlya or 
bhavattha. I am pretty sure that it started with distinctive 
emphasis and survived only as pleonastic. 

The Discriminative sense of the suffi x-wdld in Hindi 
•explains the appendage of its correspondent-///** in an earlier 
stage. 



POLYGLOTTISM IN 1NDO-ARYAN. 


By Prof. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattkrje, M. A., (Cal.) 

D. Litt. (London). 

( Calcutta.) 


§1. A New Indo-Aryan language has words belonging 
one or the other of the following categories :— 

(1) Inherited Indo-aryan (Indo-European) words 
(words, roots and inflexions), which form the 
Prakritic ( tadbhava) element. 

(2 } Borrowed Sanskrit words which form the 
iatsama and semi-tatsama elements. 

(3) Indian non-Aryan words, the proper desl element 
which was introduced into Indo-aryan from 
the Old Indo-aryan period downwards, up to 
the time of the formation of New Indo- 
aryan. Under this class are to be included a 
considerable mass of words which are certainly 
not Indo-European in origin, and for which, 
again, suitable non-Aryan (Dravidian and 
Austric) affinities have been discovered. 

(4) Words from extra-Indian languages which 
came to be introduced from the OIA period 
downwards (beginning with the few Mesopota¬ 
mian words in Vedic). Of such words, we have 
to note Old Iranian, Ancient Greek, Middle 
Iranian, one or two Ancient Chinese, New Iranian 
(Modern Persian, including Turki and Arabic), 
Portuguese, French and Dutch, and English. 

(5) Besides, there are some words of unknown 
origin, which are not Indo-aryan or specifically 
foreign, but which cannot definitely be 
connected with the non-Ary an languages of 
India in the present stage of our knowledge. 

177 


23 o.i. 
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The above five types of words take note of the entire 
stock of vocables in Indo-aryan. The native element consists 
of words that come under (1), and the learned element of 
native origin is made up of words classed under (2); (3), and 
(4) and (5) arc impositions from extraneous speeches, whether 
indigenous or foreign. When the non-Aryan masses of Nor¬ 
thern India began to adopt the Aryan speech, a circumstance 
or process which started from the time that the Aryan speakers 
were settled in the Panjab and began to make their presence 
felt and which was accelerated when the Brahmanical religion 
and culture became established in the Ganges valley during 
the first half of the first millennium B. C —a process which 
has continued down to the present day when the remnants of 
non-Aryan speakers in North India are slowly adopting the 
Aryan speech, to the inevitable disappearance of all forms of 
non-Aryan in the course of a century at the utmost—it would 
only be natural that a number of non-Aryan words and 
non-Aryan habits:of speech would enter the Aryan language by 
the back-door, if not openly. Tiie non-Aryan element in Old 
and Middle Indo-aryan, and in New Indo-aryan had its 
origin in this way. Contact with speakers of foreign languages 
who came to India as conquerors and stayed on, a contact 
which became largely one of mutual cultural influence, was 
responsible for the introduction into Indian languages of a 
number of foreign words. 

A word when once adopted becomes quickly naturalised 
if it really fills a want. The presence of speakers of two 
languages side by side leading to mutual influence gradually 
familiarises one with some special vocables of the other. 
In the initial stages of this sort of inter-influence among different 
speeches, it happens that a slight explanation becomes neces¬ 
sary to familiarise one group of people with the vocables 
obtained from a different group, each using its own speech. 

A new word is coming to the fore, a new word from a foreign 
language which the native speaker would not usually fully 
understand; a qualifying word, a sort of translation more or 
less exact, from the native speech, would be used to make the 
implication of the foreign word clear. This sort of what may be 
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called Translation-Compounds are found in all languages 
which came in living touch with another speech and were 
influenced by it. 

Thus in English we find in Early Middle English 
times when Nofman—French and English were spoken side 
by side in England, such explanations in written literature: e.g. 
in the Ancrene Riwle (c. \22S)\-chetitc thet is luve, ‘in 
despetaunce thet is in unhope and in unbileave forte beon iboru- 
wen, understondeth thet two mancic iemptacians —two kunne 
vondunges —beoth, pacience thet is tholemodnesse, lecheiie thet 
is golnesse , ignoraunce thet is unwisdom and umvilencsse, 
etc. (Jespersen, ‘Growth and Structure of the English 
Language/ Oxford, 1927, p. 89). 

In the spoken language when French was 

fashionable and French words were being adopted 
largely, this sort of thing was perhaps more.common, to help 
the new, fashionable foreign words to take root. Chaucer 
has similar phrases by the dozen—the same idea expressed by 
a French word and qualified and translated by an English 
one, or an English word strengthened by a French one (cf. 
Jespersen, ibid, p, 90). Thus: he coude songes make and wel 
endyle; faiie and fetisly; swinken with his handes and laboure; 
Of studie took he most cute and most hcde ; poynaunt and 
shaip ; lord and sire. Also in Caxton ; honotit and 

wot ship ; oldc and auncyent; advengc and wieke ; feblest and 
wekcst; good ne protjyl; fowlc and dishonestly ; glasse or 
mirrour ; etc. In English, the French words have become 
fully naturalised, and the necessity for these explanatory 
phrases there is no longer. 

In Indo-aryan, we find this kind of explaining one word- 
a new or foreign one—by another—a native or more familiar 
one-taking a slightly different form. We have here a number 
of compounds, of two elements, each meaning the same 
thing and being mutually explanatory. Thus we have as the 
most obvious of these translation-compounds in New Indo- 
aryan those which have a foreign word as one of its elements, 
or a new foreign word explained by an old or naturalised one. 
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These translation-compounds often have' an intensive force, 
and sometimes they indicate a particular variety of a thing, 
the foreign or new word hinting at the novel aspect of it. 
To give examples—from Bengali:— 

cd-khadi = l writing chalk, chalk’, being a compound of the 
unfamiliar English word chalk, pronounced in English itself as 
cak some three or four generations ago, plus thfe native Bengali 
word khadi=‘ chalk’: *cak-khadi>ca-khadi. 

/>a«-m//=Portuguese pao 'bread’ (pronounced Pau) + 
native Bengali rtiti, Hindustani roll (= ‘bread, chapati- bread’). 
The compound word is used to mean the leavened European 
loaf, as opposed to the native Indian unleavened chapati 
bread. 

kdj-ghar -button-hole’: Portuguese casa (pron. kazz)- 
‘house’,+Bengali g/;a/=‘house’, originally ‘house (for the 
button)’. 

sll-tnohar- seal, personal seal of metal with name or 
monogram’: English seal +Persian muhr, Bengalised as 
mohai- seal’. 

We have a respectable number of such compounds 
with Persian and native elements: to give a few further exam¬ 
ples from Bengali (Hindustani and other Indian languages 
are sure to show equivalent or analogous and sometimes 
identical compounds)— 

dsd-sofa-nrd.ee’: Perso-Arabic asa-f Indian sola' sola 
-club, mace’. 

khel-tdmasd- sport, games, spectacle’: Indian kheh Persian 
tamasa. 

sdk-sabji=‘ greens, curry, vegetables’: Indian (Sanskrit) 
saka-greens, herbs, vegetables’^-Persian sabzl=*greens’. 

laj-saram, or lajja-saram= ( shame’: Indian Idi (Verna¬ 
cular, Prakritic) and lajjd (Sanskrit) + Persian satm, both 
meaning the same thing. 

dhan-daulat=t wealth’: Indian + Persian (Perso-Arabic). 
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jantu-jdnwai- animals’: Indian + Persian janwat. 

raja-badsa: ‘kings, kings and such exalted folk’. Indian 
raja + Persian bddsah,=padiiah. 

lok-laskar—j host of followers or attendants, servants’: 
Indian /o£a=‘person,’ ‘group of persons’ + Persian laskaf= 
‘army, host’. 

Jidt-bdjar- market, market and fair’: Indian //^/-market, 
fair* + Persian bazar— ‘market’. 

jhanda-nisan^‘banner, standard’: Indian jhanda+ Per¬ 
sian ttisdn. 

hadi-murdapharas— ‘sweepers,’ ‘sweepers and crema¬ 
tion-ground (or burial-ground) attendants’: Indian hadi= 
‘a low caste of sweepers’, + Persian murda-fat ros-carriers of 
the dead’. 

<A 

Icp-kiithd- quilts and coverings’: lep<. Persian lihaf= 
‘quilt’+ Bengali katha=Skt. Kant ha-a. quilt or covering made 
from old cloth sewn together’. 

aday-nsul- realisation of debts or rent’: Skt. ad ay a +■ 
Perso-Arabic wast'd. 

kaga'-patra- papers’, ‘documents’: Persian kagltaz+ Skt. 
paint. 

gomastd-kannaedri =‘agents and clerks’: Persian gumdsta 
-f Skt. kaimacdti. 

niriha-bccard-harmless inoffensive fellow, poor simple 
chap’: Skt. ttiriha + Persian b'ecdra. 

Apart from translation-compounds of the above type, with 
a very clear foreign element, there are a few more where 
we have native elements in both parts: e. g.— 

pahad-patbat^ hills; hills and mountains’—Vernacular 
pahad (of uncertain origin) + Skt. parvata. 

ghar-badi=: honse, house and home, house and land, 
homestead’: ghar + bddi (<grha + vatika<vrta~). 

gach-pdld = ‘plants’: gach <gacclta+pdla <pallava. 
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hari-kurl = 'pots and pans, pots, . furniture’ <bhdnda- 
-\-kunda-. 

Some of these are on the border line of dvandva com¬ 
pounds, indicating an inclusive idea: e.g. kdpad-copad = 
‘clothes and baskets’, ‘clothing’: kdpad <karpata~rags, clothes’ 
-{■copad, cf. cupdl, copdl = ‘basket’. Probably some vague 
dvandva idea there was originally. But in many cases we 
find that the words are mutually explanatory, being 
synonymous, as, for instance, in the compound baksa-pietm, 
bdksa-pedd ='boxes,’ ‘boxes and receptacles’, from English box 
(pron. baks about a hundred years ago)-f-Bengali pefrd, pedd 
< petaka-. 

In a few Bengali words, desl elements are clear: e.g, 
Bengali pold-pdn =‘children’ (dialectal East Bengali), where 
Pold is from Skt. pola-la and pan appears to be an Austric 
word found in Santali (Kol) as hop an: pan would be a simpler 
form of this word. So cli'ele-pile, also meaning ‘children, 
offspring’, is from earlier chdliyd-pild, where chdliyd=chdwdliyd 
=01d Indo-aryan S'aba { — dla-\—ika 4— aka, and pita, which 
occurs in the same form in Oriya, meaning ‘child, offspring, 
young of animal’ and has been connected with Dravidian 
(cf. Tamil ^>///m=‘child, son’). 

In modern Indo-Aryan, we thus find evidence of lingui¬ 
stic miscegenation in the current vocables. From a study of 
words like chele-pile, cd-khadi, pdu-tuti, taja-badsd etc., 
which retain something of their compound character and yet 
indicate a simple idea, we can see how diverse elements have 
contributed in the formation of New Indo-aryan. Side by 
side with the native Prakritic and borrowed Sanskrit elements, 
we see desl or indigenous non-Aryan elements, and foreign 
elements—Perso-Arabic, Portuguese, English. We see from 
these words ample evidence of what may be termed Poly- 
plotlism among the people of India in New Indo-aryan times. 

These enquiries extended to the vocabulary of Middle 
Indo-aryan and Old Indo-aryan, of the Prakrits 
and Sanskrit, will show a similar state of things. We 
have just a few Prakrit and Sanskrit words on hand now, 
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and these would demonstrate how in India of 1500 or 2000 
or 2500 years ago, there were current not merely the Indo- 
aryan dialects, but also non-Aryan speeches, and foreign 
speeches, which were very living forms of speech and which 
had reacted to a remarkable degree on Indo-aryan. We now 
may study a few of these words from Sanskrit and Prakrit 
which are really translation-compounds. 

(i) Sanskrit kdrsd-pana=V<\W kahdpana, Pkt. kaHavana, 
Bengali kalian: ‘a kind of weight > a coin weighing a 
lid /$«’. This word is a compound of two elements, 
kdr$a and pana, the source of the former being 
kaisa= a weight. The word kaisa would appear to 
have come from Acluemenian Persia, the influence of 
which land on the material ancient culture of India 
is now being fully admitted and pana has been 
shown by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi to be a 
species of numeration which is Austric (Kol)in origin. 
In kdrsd-pana we would thus have an explanatory 
compound, consisting of an Old Persian and an 
Aryanised Austric element. 

(ii) S'dli-hoira is another interesting word found in Sans¬ 
krit. It is ‘a poetical name for a horse’ (Monicr-Wil- 
liams), and the scholastic explanation is that a horse 
is so called because it receives offerings ( liotra ) of 
rice ( S'dli ). S'dli-hotiin also means ‘a horse:’ and the 
form S'dli-hotra, in addition, is the name of a sage 
who wrote a treatise on veterinary science. In this 
sense the w r ord still lives in the British Indian Army, 
the veterinary officer in a cavalry regiment being 
called a Solutri. In Hindustani the word occurs as 
S'drotarl or Salotail. Now, S'dli-hotra would appear 
to be another compound formation, with synonymous 
elements from two different speeches. Leaving apart 
the common Sanskrit w r ord S'dli meaning ‘rice’, which 
would appear to have quite a distinct origin, the 
element S'dli in S'dli-hotra is unquestionably the same 
that we see in the name S'dli-vdhana , which, along 
with its variant Sdta (in Sdta-vdhana) has been shown 
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by J. Przyluski (in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1929, pp. 273 ff.) to be merely the ancient 
Kol (Austric) word for the ‘horse’ (found in Santali 
as sad-om). A further evidence of the existence in 
the current dialects of ancient India of a form sada, 
sd di to mean the ‘horse’ is found in the Sanskrit word 
sad a- sitting (on horseback), riding’, which occurs 
also in the forms sadi, sddin, sadita, cf. aha-sadi=‘n 
rider on a horse’. This word is unquestionably to be 
connected with S'ali-vdhana and Sdta-vdhana and 
with idli-hoira. Sali , it is thus clear, means ‘horse’ 
and is in its origin Austric-' and hotia would appear 
to mean the same thing and probably it is a word 
we can associate with the Dravidians. The Indo-Euro¬ 
pean word for the ‘horse’ is preserved in Sanskrit as 
aha. This was replaced later by the word of un¬ 
certain origin, ghota. Except in one or two dialects 
in the Dardic area, aha is unrepresented in India, 
ghola and its derivatives and relations giving the 
words for ‘horse’ in Indian Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The Skt. form ghota would appear itself 
to be a Prakritic formation, its older form being 
* ghotia or *ghutra, a form to which we can at 
once affiliate the Dravidian equivalents—Tamil kulirai, 
Kannada kudnre, Telugu guna — mu. The word 
* ghutia-ghota-kutirai is itself of doubtful origin, but 
it is a very old word, widely spread all over the Near 
East. An ancient Egyptian name for the horse, 
which doubtless came from Asia (from Asia Minor 
or Mesopotamia), was htr, which would appear to be 
just a variant of *ghutra. The Modern Greek name 
for the ass, gadairos , and the Turki word for the 
mule, katyr, would appear to be connected with 
*ghuira-hh. For the present, we may tentatively 
look upon the word as extra-Indian (Asianic, that is 
belonging to Asia Minor and the Aegean ?) non- 
Aryan which was probably brought in by the Dravi¬ 
dians: it may be that it is a genuine Dravidian word; 
and we should note the possibility of the Dravidians 
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themselves being Mediterranean (Cretan) in origin. 
S'dli-hotra would seem to preserve an old form of 
ghota also, in its second element. S'ali-hotta^ horse' 
=Austric+Dravidian synonyms for the horse: asva- 
sacfi-would then be an Aryan+Austric translation— 
compound. 

(iii) The name of the sage Pdla-kdpya is found in later 
Sanskrit as that of an authority on the training of 
elephants. Some legends occur about him, which 
would indicate that he was a sort of Mowgli who 
lived among elephants. The name Pala-kapya is 
explained as being made up of the personal name 
Pula and the go Ira or clan name kapya, which is 
evidently a derivative from kapi, usually meaning 
‘monkey’ in Sanskrit. But it would appear that Pala- 
kapya is just a hanslation-compound exactly parallel 
to S'dli-hotra. Pala-kapya is just a compound of two 
words from two different languages meaning 
‘elephant’ and as in the case of S 'ali-hotui as 
a personal name, this compound word came to 
signify a rsi who was looked upon as an authority 
on elephant-training and the care of elephants. 
These are instances of how a personality can be 
created out of a common name—both S'dli-hotra 
and Pdla-kdpya. The first element Pdla signifies 
‘elephant’ and ‘ivory’ in Dravidian, where the word 
is found in different forms (this matter has been 
thoroughly discussed by J. Przyluski in Notes 
Indiennes, Journal Asiatique, 1925, pp. 46-57, and by 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly, 1933, pp. 258 ff). We should note in this 
connection that another name for the sage Pdla-kdpya 
is Katenu-bhtl * or ‘born of a she’-elephant’ which 
indicates that the name also has something to do 
with elephants. The second element Kapya has 
been discussed by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi (loc. cit., 
p. 261), who has made it clear that the word kapi 
also signified—at least it was employed as a syno¬ 
nym for—an elephant, Bagchi quotes as different 
24 o,i. 
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synonyms for gaja—pippali the words kaii—pippall, 
ibha-kana, kapi-valli, and kapillikd where evidently 
gaja, kaii, ibha and kapi mean the same thing. The 
name of a common Indian fruit, the wood apple, is 
kapittha (cf asvattha =the pcepul tree). This fruit is a 
favourite of the elephants, and there is a Sanskrit 
expression— gajabhukia-kapitthavat, (like a kapittha 
fruit which has been eaten by an elephant—it is 
supposed that when an elephant swallows a kapittha 
fruit its hard shell is preserved intact while the 
kernel of the fruit inside the shell is extracted within 
the stomach of the animal, only the empty shell 
being rejected). Can it be that kapi in kapittha also 
means ‘elephant’ ? The likelihood of kapi signifying 
also elephant is strengthened by the occurrence of 
an analogous word to mean the elephant in certain 
Near Eastern languages, in Hebrew and in ancient 
Egyptian, for instance. ‘Ivory’ is S'en-habbim in 
Hebrew, where S'cn means ‘tooth, tusk/ and habbim 
obviously means ‘elephants’: the word would bzhabb. 
In Ancient Egyptian, the word for the same animal 
is ab or h’b, i. e. hub. The Hebrew and Egyptian 
word habb, hab we would feel tempted to compare 
with kapi. *kapi=hab is a word of unknown origin: 
it is probably of the same nature as ghofa-* ghulra- 
kutirai-hir-gadairos-katyr. I think it will not be 
too rash and too bold a speculation to see in Pdla- 
kapya a translation-compound of a Dravidian and an 
extra-Indian non-Aryan element. 

(iv) In the Gopatha BrShmana, mention is made of a 
sage Dantavdla Dliaiimra, a contemporary of 
Janamejaya. This name appears to be different 
from that of Dantdla Dliaumya, mentioned in the 
Jaiminiya Brahman i as a contemporary of Janaka 
Videha. (I am indebted to Dr. Hemchandra Ray 
Chaudhuri for drawing my attention to these names). 
Dhaumra is the patronymic, but what is the meaning 
of Dantavala, the personal name ? Is it for Danta-pdla ? 
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The other name Dantala would mean ‘long—toothed’ 
or ‘big toothed’, but -vala<i—pala as a suffix showing 
possession or connexion is late, and not earlier than 
the Apabhram^a stage in the history of Indo-Aryan. 
I suggest that here, too, the word Danta-vdla is for 
Danta-\-bdla , and the word is an Aryan 4- Dravidian 
synonymous compound, meaning merely ‘elephant’. 
The occurrence of the synonymous names Datila- 
pura — Paloura for the same city, and of Baleokouios 
{Vilivdyakura-and Kolhapur, discussed respectively 
by Sylvain Levi and Prabodh Chandra Bagchi—cf. 
the latter scholar in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
for 1933, pp. 256 ff.) can be recalled. 

(v) During the S'aka period of Indian history, we have 
the evidence of a number of S'aka (and other Iranian) 
names and epithets being introduced into India. 
One such word is vtuiuitda, which means ‘prince’or 
‘king’ in the S'aka language. In Indian S'aka inscrip¬ 
tions, a formation like murunda-svdminl is clearly 
a bilingual formation of the type noted above. 

(vi) A few other words obviously of the same type can 
be noted, but the origin and affinity of each element 
has not been investigated. In the Kamauli grant of 
Vaidyadeva of Pragjyotisa (second half of the 11th 
century), we find the mention of a stream called 
Jaiigalla. This is a compound of jail <Skt. jalu= 
‘lac’, and galla, which is found in Bengali as gala, 
meaning also ‘lac’ ( jatu-jail is also found in Bengali 
as jau). Probably galla meant ‘molten lac’ originally, 
but this juxta-position may well be looked upon as 
being in line with the examples cited above. 

(vii) In the Mahavastu, we have ik§u-ganda-sugarcane' a 
compound of ik$u (represented in New Indo-aryan 
as Ikh, dkh, aukh, dkh, us < *uksu, *ak$u, ik?u) and 
ganda, which is found in New Indo-aryan 
(Hindustani) as gannd and ganderi: Do we have 
here two words for the same thing from two 
separate languages current in ancient India ? 
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(viii) Similarly, the Mahavastu word gaccha-pinda is a 
curious compound meaning ‘tree’: gaccha occurs in 
Bengali (and allied Eastern Indian speeches) as 
gach = ‘tree, plant’: originally it meant *a progre¬ 
ssion, a movement’, referring to the growth of a plant 
(from V gam-gacch)] and pinda is ‘a lump’, ‘a clod, an 
immobile mass/ The compound may, to start with, 
have been a descriptive one which posed a paradox 
gacclia-pinda = ‘a progressive lump’: but why have a 
paradox or a riddle to mean a thing of a simple and 
fundamental character like a tree or plant ? We 
should remember that pinda gives the common 
Hindustani word for a tr ee-pemd. What is the real 
source of tliis pemd ? In any case gaccha-pinda, from 
point of view of New Indo-aryan semasiology, is 
nothing but ‘tree-tree’. 

(ix) Exactly similar to gaccha-pinda and the rest is the 
Apabhramsa word acclui-bhalla- bear’: accha is 
Indo-European, Skt. rksa (which occurs in Hindus¬ 
tani as an old semi-tatsama undoubtedly, in the form 
rich), and bhalla is the source of the New Indo-aryan 
bhahi ( Hindustani), bhaluk, bhalluk ( Bengali), 
meaning ‘bear’: bhalla has been explained as being 
from Old Indo-aryan bhadia: accha-bhalla, from this 
point of view, would mean ‘the bear, the meek one’ 
as an euphemistic expression. This is not impossible, 
as there is frequently a disinclination to take the name 
of a noxious animal (the utterance of the name is 
supposed to draw it to an inconvenient proximity): 
bhalla- the good one, the meek one’ may have been 
euphemistically employed, and then it came to be 
the sole name of the animal. Just as in Russian the 
word for ‘bear’ is medved = ‘honey-eater’ (=Skt. 
madhvad). But here ;also enquiry should be 
pushed if bhalla has any affinities outside of Indo- 
aryan. 

(x) We can compare Skt. kaholla, kahculika=‘ t jacket, 
bodice’ with colika, meaning the same thing. These 
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words are also represented in the vernaculars. The 
word seems to have meant originally ‘cloth for the 
breasts’: cf. colikd-patta - ‘cloth for the middle’. 
kaiicdla , kaiiculikd would appear to be *kun+colika, 
where *kan is an Austric word, found in Bengali as 
kdni- rag’; cf. Malay kain = ‘cloth’; and cola- may be 
connected with cela - ‘cloth’, a word of uncertain 
origin. 

Although the number of positive and well-attested in* 
stances is not large, from the few words from MIA. and OIA. 
and discussed above, it would be allowable to assume, as a 
subsidiary line of evidence, the presence of linguistic conflict and 
compromise in ancient India. The non-Aryan dialects were 
there, and they were going very strong two thousand years 
ago, and even later,-although no notice has been taken of them 
-officially in the Brahmanical, Jaina and Buddhist texts in Indo 
-aryan. Words and names from them were coming up into 
Aryan; and later on, when the original non-Aryan languages 
were lost, their significance also died out, except here and 
there in a stray tradition. Foreign languages were also spoken 
by large groups—Greek, Old Persian, and various other Iranian 
languages, and they were probably cultivated by large groups. 
Words from these also were finding a place in Indo-aryan; 
undoubtedly the number of such words was much larger in 
the spoken vernaculars than could now be realised from the 
situation in Sanskrit and the literary Prakrits. In fact, we 
have almost a similar situation as now, in the matter of langua¬ 
ges, in ancient India; only the non-Aryan languages were 
spoken much more widely than now. Probably among the 
masses what is now of Aryan India, non-Aryan dialects 
(Dravidian and Austric) were much more common than 
Aryan ones. In fact, India of two thousand. years ago and 
more was characterised by Polyglottism almost as much as 
Modern India of the present-day. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B L., M.L.C. 

(Ranchi). 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am thankful to the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for doing me the honour of electing me as 
President of its Anthropological section once again. According 
to orthodox practice I might adopt either of two courses in my 
Presidential address. I might either give an account of the pro¬ 
gress of anthropological research in India or else select some spe¬ 
cial topic of anthropological interest as the theme of my address. 
In my Presidential address to the Anthropological section of 
the Indian -Science Congress in 1920, I gave an account of the 
progress of anthropological research in India from the begin¬ 
ning of modern research down to that year, and later, I pursued 
the thread of the story down to the year 1930 in my Presiden¬ 
tial address to the Anthropological section of this Conference at 
its last session. As for the progress of anthropological research 
in India since then, the story may be told in a few minutes. 
And for the rest of the hour allotted for this address I propose 
to deal at some length with a subject which appears to have of 
late been attracting marked attention from scholars, administra¬ 
tors, social reformers and the Indian public in general. That 
subject is the origin of Caste in India. Besides interesting chap¬ 
ters on Caste in the different volumes of the Census of India, 1931, 
as many as five scholarly books and several magazine articles 
on the Indian Caste system have been published within the last 
three years. As for the advance of anthropological research in 
this country during the last three years, the increasing out-put 
of anthropological articles in our Journals,-scientific as well as 
popular is a hopeful sign of progress. As an examiner in 
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Social Anthropology in the Calcutta and Bombay Universities 
and as editor of an anthropological journal I had occasion 
during the last few years to come across some anthropological 
papers of great merit and greater promise from students and 
teachers of the Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow and Benares 
Universities,. One of these theses, it is gratifying to note, was 
from a lady graduate of the Bombay University who has made 
an extensive sociological study of the Amil Community of 
Hyderabad in Sindh. Another on the Chodhras of Gujarat by 
Mr. B. H. Mehta of the Bombay University is one of the best 
theses I have come across from an Indian Post-graduate student. 
Iam glad to see him here to day as one of our fellow delegates. 
It may be reasonably expected that these students will manage 
to keep up their interest in anthropological research after they 
leave their Universities and enter the practical arena of life. 
If students like him receive proper encouragement and help, 
I have no doubt that the science of anthropology as well as the 
States or provinces where they may carry on their investigations 
will be immensely benefited. There is hardly any sphere of 
life, any vocation or occupation which does not afford opport¬ 
unities for the study of man in Society. What is needed 
most is a lively and life-long interest in the subject. 

As for important book literature on Indian Ethnology 
during the period in question, the year 1931 saw the publi¬ 
cation of the further volume of Mysore Tribes and Castes edited 
by Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, and as many as 
three books on the Indian Caste system, namely, The 
Caste System of Northern India by Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, The 
Origin and Growth of Caste in India by Prof. N. K. Dutt, and 
Indian Caste System : A Study by Mr. C. Hayavadan Rao. 
In the year 1932, were published, besides a monograph on 
Hindu Families in Gujarat by Rao Bahadur Govindbhai Desai, 
two more works on the Indian Caste system, Caste and 
Race in India by Dr. G. S. Ghurye, and Indian Caste Customs 
by Mr. L. S. O’Malley. 

This increasing attention to the question of Caste appears 
to be opportune at this moment. The Anti-Untouchability 
movement which is now in active progress in India has help- 
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ed in bringing the question of Caste origins prominently to the 
fore, and it will not, therefore, I think, be inappropriate if 
I take up that question as thes theme of the present address. 

The institution of Caste has remained the foundation of the 
Hindu social structure for several centuries, and has given to 
Hindu society its most distinctive character. Social divisions 
graded on the basis of occupation, each with more or less 
solidarity of its own and observing more or less the principle 
of class endogamy, have indeed existed in various countries 
and communities in the past as well as in the present- 
among, for example, the ancient Romans and ancient 
Egyptians, some modern European peoples and even among 
some modern primitive peoples like Malagasy of 
Madagascar and the Carrier Indians and some other divisions 
of Western Dene of North America. But nowhere do all 
these features-common heredity, occupation, endogamy and 
commensality-appear in such connection and in such a strictly 
organized and rigid shape as they do in the Caste system of 
India. This is what makes the Indian Caste system an unique 
form of social organisation. And this is why a number of 
scholars have assiduously sought to trace the origin and 
history of Caste, and have expressed divergent views as to the 
process by which this unique system has evolved and the 
basis upon which it rests. But it cannot be said that a final 
solution of the Caste problem has yet been reached. 

The different current theories regarding the origin of the 
Caste system are familiar to you all. And I shall not there¬ 
fore tire your patience by attempting any account of them. 
Besides the orthodox Hindu traditional theory of the divine 
origin of Caste set forth in the Purusa Silkta of the Rg-Veda 
and restated in the tenth chapter of the Manu-Samhitd, there 
are, as you know, over half a dozen theories put forward by 
modern scholars, mostly European. There are the occu¬ 
pational and guild-theory of Nesfield ; Ibbetson’s, theory of a 
combination of tribal origins; functional guilds and Levitical 
religion; the racial and hypergamous theory of Risley; the 
family or gentile theory of Senart, the Dravidian theory of the 
origin of the priestly-class put forward by Slater; the theory 
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of Dr. Ketkar, who assigns in most cases a tribal and in some 
cases an occupational origin for the different castes; and 
finally the theory adumbrated by Dr. Hutton in the Census 
Report of India 1931. This latest theory is a composite one 
formed by combining, with his own suggestion regarding the 
local origin of the occupational taboo, such selected elements 
from previous explanations as the Proto-Australoid origin of 
food-taboos suggested by Oldenberg and Gait, the Dravidian 
origin of the priest-magician class suggested by Slater, the 
influence of hypergamy and kinship suggested by Risley, the 
functional origin of caste stressed by Ibbetson and Nesfield, 
and the influence of Indo-European pride of blood and social 
rank suggested by most previous writers. 

Valuable as some of these modern explanations are, 
as analyses of the different features'of the Caste system, they do 
not appear to me to take us far enough in our search for the 
root-causes of the institution of Caste. The genesis of any 
social institution is, I think, to be sought primarily in psycho¬ 
logy and only secondarily in the history of racial migrations 
and the borrowing or imitative faculty of man. The ultimate 
explanation of a social institution like caste has to be given 
primarily in terms of the group-ideal or ideas and sentiments 
behind it and only secondarily in terms of environment, 
racial admixture, and cultural contact or the intercommu¬ 
nication and interaction of ideas between human groups. Of 
all the accounts of the growth of Caste given by recent writers, 
Dr. Ketkar’s analysis, I think, goes much nearer the roots, 
though he does not appear to have carried his search to the 
ultimate bedrock on which the foundation of Caste rests. 
He hits the mark when he says that the chief principle on 
which the entire (Caste) system rests is that of purity and 
pollution; but he stops there and does not proceed to analyse 
it further, and declares that “in order to accomplish equality, 
the doctrine of purity and pollution will have to be abandon- 
ed”.“To reform Hinduism,” says he, “is to transform Hinduism 
into Indianism”. I would modify this dictum and say that 
to reform Hinduism is to seek to replace caste by the old 
Hindu ideal of Varna based on the Gunas. 
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True, as Dr. Ketkar says, the root-principle on which 
the Caste system rests is the principle of purity. But this is 
not merely outward ‘Maucatn”. This purity, in its ultimate 
analysis, is the principle of spirituality-the dominance of the 
soul, of the real man or god in man over the senses. Leaving 
out the present loss of elasticity in Indian castes, what 
distinguishes the Caste system of the Hindus from the class 
divisions of other communities is that the position assigned to 
the Brahmins and other castes in the caste hierarchy was 
determined not by wealtli or outward considerations but 
by the respective* degrees of “ inner purity ” or Sattva- 
gupa believed to inhere in their respective traditional func¬ 
tions, which they were required to maintain, and, as far 
as possible, at one time endeavoured to maintain. The 
disintegration of the Varna system commenced when that 
endeavour began to slacken and exaggerated attention to 
supposed ceremonial or outward purity began to overshadow, 
and ultimately, well-nigh smothered, the ideal of purity of 
the soul. However, to all this I shall revert later. 

In order to be able to properly evaluate the different 
current hypotheses as to the origin of Caste and to form an 
opinion of our own about it, we must first try to get, with 
the help of all available data, as clear an idea as possible of 
the ethnic and social history of the Indian people. From 
such a study we may expect to get some idea of the contri¬ 
butions, that may have been made by any one or more of the 
racial components of the Indian people, to the ensemble of 
features that go to make up the Indian Caste system. And 
in this way, we may perhaps get at the core of ideas and 
sentiments on which this unique system of Hindu Castes 
rests. 

As for the main racial elements that have entered into 
the composition of the Indian people, general authoritative 
opinion until recently indicated four such elements, namely, 
the Pre-Dravidian element entering India either from the 
north-east or from the north-west, the Dravidian element 
entering from the north-west, the Aryan element entering 
also from the north-west, and the Mongolian element entering 
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from the north-east. In the light of recent researches, a few 
more elements have to be added. The following inferences 
that may be provisionally drawn from the inadequate mate¬ 
rial so far available might appear to be reasonable, although 
by no means final. There is a tendency among many 
modern Indian scholars to discard the theory of the migration 
of Indo-Aryans from outside India and some a,re even inclin¬ 
ed to think that the cultured Dravidian castes of Southern 
India also formed one race with those generally described as 
Indo-Aryans. So far as our available evidence goes, the 
utmost that can be said is that the northern and north¬ 
western boundaries of the country of the Indo-Aryans once 
probably extended considerably beyond its present limits and 
that the further progress of Indo-Aryan occupation to what 
is now known as Hindusthan was merely a movement south 
and south-eastern from the then northern and north¬ 
western parts of what might be called ‘Greater India’. 

As for the long-headed Dravidians and the broad¬ 
headed and medium-headed Gujaratis and Bengalis, as both 
the Mediterraneans and the Alpines are different branches of 
the same Caucasian race, and even the Proto-Australoids 
belong to an earlier branch of the same Caucasic race, it can 
be said that there is a fundamental racial unity in main 
population of both Northern and Southern India. Indeed, 
ancient Hindu sociologists would appear to have ignored 
distinctions of race as tending to separatism and regarded 
the whole of mankind as an organic unity presenting three or 
four psychological types. 

(1) The earliest inhabitants of the country were in all 
probability a small, black, curly-haired, Negrito race allied 
to the Mincopis of the Andaman Islands, the Semangs of the 
Malay Peninsula and the Aetas of the Phillipines. Their 
only traces are perhaps to be found in the curly hair, dwarfish 
stature, snub-nose, and certain other features occasionally met 
with among such wild hill tribes of the extreme south of India 
as the Kadars and Urulas of Travancore, and in rarer instances 
among the hill-tribes of the Central hill belt of India. 
Dr. J. H. Hutton in the latest Census Report of India writes: 
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“In the Kadars and Urula (Urali ?) of the forests of the extreme 
south of India occasional individuals with frizzly hair and low 
stature and Negro-like features are very suggestive of survivals 
of the Negrito race”. 

As separatism, and suspicion and avoidance of strangers 
are essential features of Negritic Society in the Andamans, for 
example, similar too, we may infer, was the state of things 
among the earliest Negrito inhabitants of India. The present 
day Kadars and the Uralis of the extreme south of India are 
really tribes in a comparatively early stage in the process of 
Hinduization, and still stand outside the Caste system. So, we 
may safely infer that they had no contribution to make 
towards the formation of Caste. 

(2) The next undoubted occupation of India was by a 
dolichocephalic long headed pre-Dravidian race, sometimes 
called Proto-Australoid, who might have entered India either 
from the north-east or as appears more probable, from the 
north-west, or perhaps from submerged ‘ Lemuria ’ on the 
south-west, and in time occupied the valleys of the rivers of 
Northern India and gradually spread in all directions and 
either absorbed or routed the original Negritic population. 

Dr. Hutton thinks that the origin of the Proto-Australoids 
must have been in Palestine. Wherever the pre-Dravidian 
might have originated, the racial type of the Indian Proto- 
Australoid would appear to have been ultimately fixed in 
India under the influence of Indian climatic conditions; and he 
is thus the true aborigine of India. From him appear to have 
been descended, most of the tribes whom we style the Indian 
aborigines, although some branches of them would appear to 
have been slightly differentiated from the rest in time through 
cultural and perhaps, to a less extent, racial admixture with 
subsequent in-coming races. From northern India they in 
time spread to the extreme south of India and beyond, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon being perhaps their southern-most 
representatives. On the east their spoor may be traced 
through Burma and the Malay Peninsula to distant 
Australia, 
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The introduction of neolithic culture and handmade 
pottery into India has probably to be attributed to them and 
also the Valaitadi or boomerang still retained by some rude Kal¬ 
ian and Maravan families of Southern India. The basis of their 
social organisation would appear to have been totemistic and 
exogamOus clans as at this day, though their present 
patrilineal structure appears to have been preceded by a 
matrilineal system. They were and still are an essentially 
democratic race. Most of the Proto-Australoid tribes of the 
present day observe certain taboos on food cooked by a 
stranger or cooked food touched by a stranger’s hand, and do 
not generally marry outside their tribe. 

The taboo on food from strangers is, however, not peculiar 
to the Proto-Austroloids but is almost universal in primitive 
society and has for its basis the .fear of the unknown. The 
primitive man believes that cooked food is charged with some 
spiritual emanation, (like the ‘inana of the Melanesians) from 
the person who cooks it or handles it and therefore must be 
avoided. 

As for marriage outside his tribe, however, the taboo on 
tribal exogamy does not appear to have been altogether 
inexorable. Indeed among primitive tribes outside India, 
although the taboo on food from strangers is common, yet 
compulsory tribal endogamy is rare except among people 
who have among them one or more communities who ply 
strange arts and crafts not known to the forefathers of the 
tribe, or among peoples like the Polynesians, Trobirand 
Islanders, the Masai and the Salish who have advanced far 
enough to have evolved a stratification of classes by rank. 
This is probably the reason why it is more among the settled 
agricultural tribes than among the nomadic or semi-nomadic 
tribes that tribal endogamy is more strictly observed. 

Thus strangers and particularly strangers plying strange 
arts and crafts or possessing an unfamiliar speech, worship¬ 
ping strange gods, and having strange manners and customs, 
have always been objects of superstitious fear and avoidance to 
the Proto-Australoids as to other primitive people. Spch 
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strangers, it is believed, can ply their strange arts and 
crafts with the help only of spirits of evil power, and so 
contact with them must be avoided as much as possible. 
Similarly the primitive taboo on marriage or intercourse with 
women of strange, tribes worshipping strange gods might be 

due partly to a fear of the evil eye or uncanny potentiality of 
alien women, who may have strange spirits for their families 
or guardian-spirit, likely to bring ill-luck to the family or the 
community of her husband. 

Thus, among the essential features of the Hindu caste- 
system, the commensal taboo and, to some extent, the connu¬ 
bial taboo, have been always observed by the Proto-Australoid 
tribes as well, but from superstitious or what might be called 
“quasi spiritual” ideas, and certainly not from any idea of 
ceremonial purity as among Caste Hindus. 

As for the other essential feature of the caste organisation, 
namely, hierarchical gradation of classes or families in a tribe 
and the superior position of the priests over the commonalty, 
it is generally repugnant to the essentially democratic basis of 
Proto-Australoid social organisation. They have no priestly 
caste, because every head of a family is its own priest. In 
the settled agricultural villages however, a village priest is 
indeed elected for each village, and in some tribes his position 
has become hereditary; but all the same there is no social 
distance whatsoever between the priest and the rest of his 
fellow-villagers. He is merely a piitnus infetpares, a - chief 
among equals. Democracy is a marked feature of Proto- 
Australoid social polity, and caste-hierarchy would presum¬ 
ably be inconsistent with democracy. 

In some instances, however, such a hierarchical gradation 
of the different clans composing a tribe appears to have been 
made. But this has occurred only in comparatively recent 
times and that under Hindu influence either direct or indirect. 

The inference that we may draw from our imperfect 
knowledge of Pre-Dravidian India derived mostly from our 
knowledge of the surviving Pre-Dravidian tribes of India 
supplemented by most meagre hints in ancient Sanskrit 
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literature, is that the Pre-Dravidians .were composed of 
a congeries of tribes at different levels of culture and social 
organization, some living as primitive hunters, fishers and 
food-gatherers, some as primitive industrialists or artisans, a 
very few as pastoralists, some as shifting agriculturists, some 
without any effective differentiation of occupation and a few 
as settled agriculturists. These various tribes occupied 
different localities and differed from one another not only in 
occupation, but in their dialects, in social organization, in 
some of their customs and in their gods. Owing to the primi¬ 
tive man’s fear of the unknown stranger and also to some 
extent owing to a consciousness of differences in their ways 
of life, they naturally avoided, so far as possible, intermarriage 
and inter-dining, and owing to conflict of economic interests 
or sentimental prejudices would not unoften be engaged in 
mutual hostilities. The extensive area and the vast distances 
of the country naturally aided the multiplication of tribes and 
sub-tribes, and mutual suspicion and prejudice. 

Time instead of tending to unify and consolidate them 
into a few comprehensive groups helped in multiplying the 
number of different endogamous groups and in increasing the 
differences between them. It was an era not of castes or 
classes but of tribes; there was no central authority like the 
priestly class or the kingly class that might seek to co-ordi¬ 
nate the different tribal groups or divisions of the people. 
Each tribe regarded itself as good as or superior to the 
others. Thus the spirit of separatism that makes for caste 
would appear to have been rampant amongst the Proto- 
Australoids, but their democratic social organization prevent¬ 
ed the growth of caste among them. Most Munda tribes still 
generally keep themselves haughtily aloof from other tribes 
and castes of their area. 

(3) Next, there appears some evidence of a slight 
Melanesian strain in the hilly regions between Assam and 
Burma and also on the .Malabar coast of India. The 
Melanesian type probably originated in miscegenation between 
the Oceanic Negrito and the Pro to-Australoid from India; and 
such slight Melanesian migration into India, as may have 
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taken place, brought back with it no additional cultural 
elements worth mentioning except perhaps such an artefact 
as the shouldered neolithic celt. As regards elements that 
went to the formation of the Indian Caste system, no contri¬ 
bution would appear to have come from this race. 

(4) The elusive Mongoloid touch in the facial appear¬ 
ance of some Munda tribes may perhaps be attributed to 
a slight strain of Paroean or Southern Mongoloid blood from 
the east across the Bay of Bengal. The suspicion of a 
Mongoloid element only attaches to the facial appearance of 
certain Munda tribes, and has no association whatsoever with 
caste or any other cultural trait. 

(5) The next wave of immigration into India appears 
to have been that of an early branch of the Mediterranean 
race who probably came by way of Baluchistan and brought 
with them the beginnings of civilization including a rudimentary 
knowledge of agriculture, the practice of urn-burial, the erec¬ 
tion of rude stone memorials to the dead, the use of neolithic 
implements, pottery, the art of primitive navigation and a new 
speecli. They were, we may reasonably presume, composed 
of several sections or tribes. While some mixed with the 
Prc-Dravidian aboriginal population of Northern India, and 
one or more sections probably migrated ahead of the rest and 
mingling their blood with the Proto-Australoids in the river 
valleys of northern and eastern India passed down through 
Assam and Burma where, with an infiltration of Mongolian 
blood, they became the Indonesian or Nesiot race now sub¬ 
merged. A section of Nesiots at a later period probably 
crossed over to Southern India, for a slight Melanesian strain 
is suspected in the Malabar, as I have already noticed. 

The main body of these early Mediterranean immigrants, 
finding the Proto-Australoids then dominating in the river 
valleys of Northern India, appear to have gradually moved 
across the chain of hills that divide Northern India from 
Peninsular India and made themselves masters of what after¬ 
wards came to be known as the Diavida country which was then 
more sparsely inhabited by the Pre-Dravidians and perhaps 
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some remnants of the original Negritos than Northern India. 
The sections of the early Mediterranean immigrants who 
stayed on in Northern India were in time mostly absorbed in 
the dominant Pre-Dravidian population of the North. Most 
of the new immigrants into Southern India, whom we may 
call the Proto-Dravidians, and their descendants, too, gradually 
received varying degrees of infusion of Proto-Australoid 
blood, and in time worked out a civilization now known as 
the Dravidian culture. To them perhaps India owes the first 
establishment of settled villages and a village organization 
with its village officials, village deities and sacred groves. 

In course of time the Proto-Dravidians developed such 
arts and crafts as they had brought with them and acquired 
others. They had either acquired a rudimentary knowledge of 
metallurgy before they came to south or independently deve¬ 
loped it in their new home. The old copper workings near 
Maktiala in the Kistna Dirtrict of Hyderabad may perhaps be 
attributed to them. Near the old mines Bruce-Foote dis¬ 
covered a polished earthenware vessel of unique shape, and 
some seven earthenware bowls and bowl-dishes of iron—age 
types . 1 In fact, few prehistoric copper artefacts have been 
discovered in Southern India, which appears to have passed 
direct from neolithic culture to Iron culture. To these Proto- 
Dravidians are probably to be attributed the dolmens, cairns, 
menhirs, and other megalithic structures in different parts of 
Southern India, the large terracotta funeral urns each with 
three or four legs, the coloured and glazed prehistoric pottery 
of various shades and sizes, bronze figurines of animals and 
birds, iron weapons used in hunting and warfare, agricultural 
implements, metal ornaments and household utensils, beads of 
quartz crystal and various coloured stones which archaeo¬ 
logists have unearthed from various prehistoric sites in the 
South; or perhaps these were subsequent acquisitions of the 
Dravidians through cultural contact with the later Mediterra¬ 
nean immigrants of India of whom I shall presently speak 
and whom I would identify with the ‘Asurs’ of ancient Sanskrit 
l iterature. It app ears more certain, however, that the snake 

1 Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities, (1916) p. 129. 
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cult so wide-spread in Southern India is a contribution of the 
Proto-Dravidians. In course of time, their descendants, the 
Dravidians, acquired various arts and industries, and became 
great builders, and long before the beginning of the Christian 
era, developed a considerable civilization and consolidated 
themselves into powerful kingdoms. 

Though it does not appear likely that caste in the full 
connotation now attached to the term, was evolved in the 
Dravidian South at any time prior to the advent of the 
Brahmanical Aryans much less in neolithic times, it is probable 
that with the establishment of settled villages a rudimentary 
division of labour among the village population gradually 
came into existence; and it is certain that when in course of 
time Dravidian civilization had made a fair progress, various 
occupational groups must have been formed, and the natural 
tendency of such groups to endogamy and hereditary function 
must have been active. With the evolution of chieftainship 
or kingship, a privileged nobility consisting of Chiefs and 
their relatives and warriors must also have arisen. And this 
nobility would naturally seek to restrict marriage within their 
own class; and by their very position would occupy a higher 
rank than the commonalty or the occupational groups who 
too might gradually come to have gradations of social position 
among themselves. 

Dr. Slater on the strength of certain passages from the 
Rgveda in which castles, cities and the wealth of Asurs and 
their use of magic are referred to, is dogmatic as to the exis¬ 
tence in Pre-Aryan Dravidian India of a priest magician class 
or caste, and says 1 “it points directly to the conclusion that 
the Brahmin caste itself, and its position of dominance over 
the Ksattriya or warrior caste is a Dravidian institution”. 

It does not, however, appear to me that there exists 
any substantial evidence in support of the contention that the 
Pre-Aryan Dravidians had evolved any specific hereditary 
priest-magician class which could be called a 'Caste’. Indeed 
some South-Indian castes like the Kalians and Valains, Panans 

1. Dravidian Element in Indian Culture (Ernest Benn. 1914), pp. 54-55. 
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and Parayans have some priest-magicians but they do not 
appear to form either a separate and hereditary class or caste, 
because any one among them who has the requisite psychic 
temperament may, with or without training, qualify himself 
for communication with the spirits and become competent 
to propitiate them by proper offerings or sacrifices. And 
generally these Dravidians, priest-magicians of the present day, 
hail from the lowest classes. The nearest approach to a 
sacred priest in the proper sense of the term among the existing 
primitive population of tire Dravidian south is the Palol or 
dairyman-priest and his assistants the Kaltmokh 1 and the 
Win sol among the Todas of the Nilgiri hills. “His (the Palol s) 
Dosition among the Todas”, says Dr. Rivers, 2 “is exactly that of a 
priest upon whom it is incumbent to maintain a very high 

degree of ceremonial purity.If the Palol is touched by an 

ordinary man he loses his office and at once ceases to be a 
sacred personage, but the person who touches him incurs no 

penalty.An indication that he may at one time have been 

regarded as divine is to be found in the special classes of the 
Kindr prayer”. The Toda Palol however, becomes an 
ordinary person the moment he ceases to hold office. 
Although a Palol must be selected from the Teivaliol division 
of the tribe, “there is not the slightest trace”, says Dr. Rivers, 
“of the belief that their right to exert the highest priestly func¬ 
tions gives the Teivaliol any superiority”; nor, it seemed clear 
to me that the right did inspire the Teivaliol themselves 
with any feeling of superiority. Indeed, it was distinctly 
the other way. The Tartharol always boasted that they were 
the superior people and that the Teivaliol were their servants 
and the Teivaliol always seemed to me to acquiesce, though 
unwillingly. Whenever I asked a Tarthar man why he 
regarded his division as superior, he always answered, “we 
have the ti and we appoint the Teivaliol to act as our 
servants”. 3 

1. The Kaltmokh or Kavelol must be chosen from the Teivaliol or 
to the Meigurs clan of the Tartharol. The palol is a far more sacred 
person than his assistants. 

2. Ibid., p. 42. 

3. The Todas (Macmillan, 1906), p. 448* 
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Thus it will be seen, that the sacredness attaches more to 
the buffalo-deities than to its priests, and there is no hereditary 
or organised priesthood among the Todas as there is among 
the Hindus. Nor is it known when this institution of the 
dairy-man priest was evolved or when the Todas came to 
their present habitat. In fact the racial origin of the Todas is still 
shrouded in mystery. Their remarkable physical appearance— 
their light brown skin-colour, well-formed noses, the thick 
beards of the men and luxuriant hair in both men and 
women, their well-proportioned limbs, robust constitution and 
graceful bearing,—is so different from their Dravidian 
neighbours that their origin has been variously attributed 
by different previous writers to the Scythians, Druids, 
Romans, Jews, or Indo-Aryans. Dr. Rivers is inclined to 
think that the Todas came from Malabar towards the 
beginning of Perumal rule and might have been originally 
either Nambudiris or Nairs in origin, and thus furnish 
us with an example of a people whose culture has 
degenerated during a period of isolation. The other possible 
alternative according to him is that the Todas are one of the 
hill tribes of the Western Ghats who have developed a higher 
culture than the rest owing to the exceptionally favourable 
environment in the Nilgiri plateau. 1 

One argument sometimes advanced in support of the 
supposed pre-Aryan or non-Aryan origin of the Brahmins 
is that tradition as well as history bear witness to the formation of 
certain modern sections of Brahmins, out of non-Brahmins or 
even non-Aryans. It is true that the Brahmin class like the 
other two classes of Ksattriya and VaisSya appear to have in 
the past received accretions from outside. Thus the Sawala- 
khi Brahmins 2 of the United Provinces, and the Udambar, 
Talajia and Pushkarna Brahmins of Baroda 3 retain tradi¬ 
tions of such origin; and competent scholars regard such high 
class Brahmins as the’ Chitpavans and Nagar Brahmins 
as having foreign blood in their veins. 4 

1. Ibid., pp. 716-7- 

2. See Sherring, Hindu Castes, p. 32. 

3. Baroda Census Report, 1931, p. +55, See also p. 477» 

4. D. R. Bhandarkar, in The Indian Antiquary, for January, 1911, 
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The Taulava Brahmins of Coorg are said to have been 
Dravidian fishermen in origin. 1 

According to some authorities the Nambudiri Brahmins 
of Malabar in their physical type differ from the ordinary 
Brahmins and more closely resemble the Todas, and some of 
their customs do not conform to Aryan practices and ideas 
but point to Non-Aryan origin. But even if it is proved that 
some sections of Brahmins are not Aryans in origin, that does 
not go to show that the Brahmins or even the South Indian 
Brahmins, as a class, are Dravidian in origin. 

We have seen, however, that some of the attitudes and 
sentiments on which caste ultimately rests and the hierarchi¬ 
cal series of functional groups, which is one of the prominent 
features of the Hindu Caste system, had been developed 
among the pre-Aryan Dravidians presumably in a much greater 
measure than among the far more backward Proto-Austra¬ 
loids. We may also reasonably infer that the practice of group- 
exogamy or tribal exogamy, and certain taboos on food and 
drink at the hands of other groups must have been observed by 
them partly owing to superstitious beliefs inherited from more 
primitive ancestors and partly through interaction with the 
more primitive culture of their Proto-Australoid neighbours. 
But inspite of all this, there appears no evidence to suppose 
that they had developed that strict hierarchical organisation 
of hereditary groups on the basis of ceremonial purity and 
supposed purity of blood with a sacred priestly class at 
the head laying down caste laws, which are the distinctive 
features of the Hindu Caste system. And we may, I think, be 
justified in holding that the pre-Aryan Dravidian social system 
did not pass beyond the stage of a class system, though per¬ 
haps it might have become more rigid than the class-systems 
of many other civilized communities. This rigidity was pro¬ 
bably due to the pride of race which the Mediterranean immi¬ 
grants who were fairer in colour and comparatively more 
advanced in culture than the indigenous Proto-Australoids 
must have developed in India, 

1. See Rev. H. Macgling, Coorg Memoirs, pp. 24-27, quoted in Gustav 
Oppert’s, “Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa,” p. 165. 
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(6) Sometime later, it would appear a fresh wave of 
immigration into Northern India of a more advanced Mediter¬ 
ranean people took place. ' It is, I think, (he descendants of 
these later Mediterranean immigrants of the north who resisted 
the progress of the Rgvedic Aryans along the river valleys 
of Northern India and who are frequently mentioned in the 
Rgveda as the Asuras. They appear to have brought to 
Northern India a knowledge of metallurgy and the manufac¬ 
ture and use of implements, weapons, ornaments and house¬ 
hold utensils and ceremonial objects made of copper, ait 
improved method ot pottery-making and an improved method 
of agriculture by terracing and irrigating the fields. They also 
appe ;r to have practised urn-burial and raised megalithic memo¬ 
rials over the bones and ashes of their dead. Being much better 
equipped in the arts of life than the Proto-Australoids who 
had till then been probably predominant in continental India, 
this Mediterranean people would appear to have in time 
established their supremacy in the land. There are reasons to 
believe that the Mediterraneans and the Proto-Australoids 
were both originally matrilineal peoples and in time not a 
little intermixture of blood between the two races must have 
taken place in India. The more stubborn sections among 
tiie Proto-Australoid tribes would appear to have moved on to 
the south ot the river valleys as far as the Vindhyas and 
Kaimur ranges and the Mahadis Hills and the Satpura Hills. 
Thus the Central Mountain Belt of India still forms the 
main stronghold of the Proto-Australoid tribes. In the valleys 
of the northern rivers' the Asuras would appear to have 
bee n supreme until the Indo-Aryans arrived. 

Some landmarks of the progress of the Asura colonisation 
eastward are afforded by occasional finds of copper imple¬ 
ments, weapons and ornaments, pottery and other artefacts, 
and traces of buildings and large tanks locally ascribed by tradi¬ 
tion in Chhota Nagpur, at any rate, to the pre-historic ‘Asuras’. 
Thus at Bithur on the Ganges in the Cawnpur District, a re¬ 
markable barbed spear-head made of copper was found in 1821; 
at a village on the Jumna in the Agra District a copper spear¬ 
head and two copper celts and six copper bangles were 
27 o.i, 
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unearthed by a cultivator when tilling his field. Three of the 
bangles were linked together, and Dr. T. Oldham has point¬ 
ed out that they resemble in form the so-called “ring-money’ 
of northern antiquaries. Near Fatcgarh in the Farukhabad 
District similarly were found thirteen copper swords and a 
curiously shaped copper object which looks like a human 
figure, presumably used as a religious symbol or image. At 
Buxar in Bihar, some terra-cotta figurines and other objects 
have been dug out which may probably be the handiwork of 
the same people. From the Narmada valley also similar finds 
have been reported by Mr. Karandikar. Near Pachamba in 
the Hazaribagh District of Chhota-Nagpur a cultivator found 
a number of half-formed copper axes of whioh four are now 
in the Indian Museum. Near village Silda in Pargana Jhatibani 
in the Midnapur District of Bengal, a copper battle-axe was 
found by some villagers who were digging a pit. Not 
far from the site is village Tama-juti which name may 
indicate the past existence of copper workings there. At 
village Gungeria in the Balaghat District of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, two boys tending cattle accidentally lighted upon a 
hoard of 424 pieces of copper instruments and 102 pieces of 
of silver plates or discs and ornaments. Twenty-two of these 
copper celts and twelve of the silver objects have been des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Coggin-Brown and are kept in the Indian 
Museum. 1 

A large number of copper :axe-heads, copper bracelets, 
copper beads and ornaments of different varieties and 
of beautiful designs, copper and bronze dishes, cups, and 
copper and bronze vessels of different shapes and sizes have 
been unearthed by me from graves and building sites in the 
Ranchi and Singbhum Districts of Chhota-Nagpur locally as¬ 
cribed to the prehistoric Asurs. Besides these objects, the 
finds from the Asur sites of Chhota-Nagpur include terracotta 
pottery of different shapes and sizes, some hand-made and 
some wheel-made,some having incised designs on them...either 
symbolic or ornamental, fragments of enamelled pottery, small 

1. J. Coggin-Brown, Catalogue of Prehistoric Antiquities in the Indian 
Museum, (1917), pp. 142-151. 
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terra-cotta models of birds and animal-heads, stone-bulls, 
tiny copper figure of a man driving the plough to which two 
bullocks are yoked, bronze and copper bells, stone maces, 
stone corn-crushers, ring-stones, anvils, neolithic or 
mesolithic axcheads, chisels, hammer-stones, small low 
stone stools and miniature copper stools presumably used for 
ceremonial purposes, rock-crystal beads, faience beads, beads 
of coloured stones some of which are semi-precious such as 
lapis-lazuli, small terracotta cones which have the appearance 
of phallic symbols. 1 In the ruins of one Asur building I found 
a quantity of charred rice. Among my finds was one smali 
baked clay image of the mother-goddess about one foot high 
and a small bronze celt which is the only bronze celt uptil 
now reported to have been found in India. 2 In the ruins of 
one of the ‘Asur’ buildings I found a quantity of charred rice. 
The foundations of the reputed Asur buildings are made of 
large burnt bricks 17 inches long and 10 inches wide and 3 
inches thick. It is significant that these building sites are call¬ 
ed the “Asur-gaths” or l! Foits of the Asms". At the burial 
sites, over each grave is laid a large stone-slab (the largest 
one that I measured was 12'x7Px6") lying flat and supported 
by four small stones at the four corners. By the side of the 
fiat stone over some graves planted vertically is a tall and 
broad stone slab. 

These Asur sites are generally located by the side of hill- 
streams on extensive elevated grounds commanding a wide 
view of the country around. In the vicinity of some of these: 
Asur sites may also be found large old tanks locally called 
“Asur Pokhras” or the ‘tanks of the Asurs’. 

Such prehistoric ruins of the “Asurs” appear to lie scat¬ 
tered all over Chhota-Nagpur; but for lack of investigation they 
are lying unexplored. From village Hami in the Palamau 
District of Chhota-Nagpur. 22 bracelets made of copper besides 
a miniature copper stool for ceremonial use were discovered 

1. This and most other artefacts are now in the Patna Museum. 

2. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol I (1915). pp. 

229-353; Vol. VI (1920), pp. 393-423. .Most of these objects may be. 

seen in the Patna Museum. 
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by a cultivator while ploughing his' field. In the Manbhum 
District a number of copper axe-heads, some of them very 
large were found by the late Dr. Campbell. Copper axe-heads 
and other implements have also been known to have been 
accidentally unearthed by cultivators in the District of Ban- 
kura in Bengal. 

In the furthest east or north-east, in Assam, there arc some 
ancient ruins which local tradition attributes to the Asurs; but 
these, do not appear to have been explored. I saw one such 
ancient building site not far from the town of Gauhati. 
It contained large bricks of about the same size as those in 
the Asur sites of Ranchi. From Sir Edward Gait’s History of 
Assam,* vve learn that there are traditions in Assam of the 
former rule of ‘Asurs’ and among the former ‘Asur’ kings of 
Assam, Mahirang Danab and his successors Hatak Asur, 
Sambar Asur, Ratna Asur, Narak Asur are named; and there 
is also a hill named Narak Asur near Gauhati. 

Most of these prehistoric antiquities of this period are 
chance finds, and it may be fairly expected that systematic 
exploration would bring to light a very much larger quantum 
of evidence regarding the culture attained by this second 
division of the Mediterranean colonisers of India. Terrace 
cultivation and the use of metals appear to have been the 
most important contributions of this people to the material 
culture of the aboriginal inhabitants of India. The Austric 
speech of the Munda tribes would appear to have been consi¬ 
derably moulded and modified by contact with the language 
of this Mediterranean race; and some of the important culture- 
elements, that distinguish the Munda or ‘Kolarian’ culture 
from the culture of the Dravidian-speaking pre-Dravidian 
neighbours of the Mundas such as the Oraons, the Sauria 
Paharias, the Khonds and the Gonds, would appear to have 
been developed through culture-contact with the ‘Asur’ race 
and very probably also through a certain amount of racial 
intermixture. 

f 2nd Edition (1926), pp. 12-13. 
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As the first division of Mediterranean colonisers intro¬ 
duced permanent villages into India, this second or ‘Asura’ 
division of the Mediterranean race might perhaps have deve¬ 
loped something approaching towns, centring round the ‘forts’ 
or ‘garhs’ as they are called, of the Asur Chiefs. These ‘Asur- 
garhs’ consisted of one or two fairly large brick buildings, or 
at any rate structures with foundations of bricks, which were 
obviously occupied by the Chiefs and the rest of the population 
of the settlement must have dwelt in houses made of perishable 
materials. In the areas where the ruins of these ‘garhs’ or 
‘forts’ arc found, the garhs are found at distances of three or 
four to seven or eight miles from one another. The conjecture 
may not perhaps be unreasonable that each ‘garh’ or fort was 
the centre of civic life; and that these ‘Asurs’ had not deve¬ 
loped a wider state-organisation than something like the city- 
state. A tradition among the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur speaks 
of the male-folk of the Asurs having been routed by the God 
of the Mundas through a trick, and the spirits of the female- 
folk of the Asurs having become included among the spirits 
whom the Mundas have to propitiate by sacrifices and offer¬ 
ings. If the Mediterranean Asuras might have been routed or 
absorbed in the hilly rigions of Chhota-Nagpur, the bulk of 
the Asuras would appear to have been dominant in the river- 
valleys of Northern India when the Aryans arrived there. 

Although the cultural remains of the Mediterranean ‘Asurs’ 
in other parts of Northern India have not been properly 
explored, a section of them who had settled down in the valley 
of the Indus have been more fortunate both in respect of 
modern exploration of their ancient sites, and, what is more, 
in the tremendous advance they had made over the contem¬ 
poraneous culture of other branches of the Mediterranean 
race in India and elsewhere, and probably over all other 
contemporaneous races and peoples in the then world. 

Most favourably situated is the Indus Valley which, as 
Sir John Marshall says, was the meeting ground of Proto- 
Australoids from the Indian sub-continent, of Mediterraneans 
from along the southern shores of Asia, and of Alpines and 
Mongolo-Alpines whose habitat was in the mountain zones 
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respectively of western and eastern Asia, their civilization far 
outstripped in achievement and complexity than that of their 
‘Asura’ branch who extended across Northern India from the 
Punjab to as far east as Assam, and who came in contact only 
with the ruder Proto-Australoid and perhaps Proto-Dravidian 
cultures and peoples. 

However, that may be, although the Indus Valley civiliza¬ 
tion had its cultured classes and merchants and artisans, its 
nobles and commoners, and although Sir John Marshall 
opines that “the religion of the Indus people was the lineal 
progenitor of Hinduism”, it has not been suggested by any 
authority that the special features that distinguish the Hindu 
Caste system from the class-system of other countries was 
evolved at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. Indeed no inference of 
the existence of such a system can be made from the materials 
that have been hitherto unearthed. The Indus Valley people 
must have had a class of rulers and administrators, a class of 
merchants, and a class of artisans, but there is nothing to show 
that they had an organised class of priests at the head of 
the other classes. It is only when a people develops an ela¬ 
borate and intricate religious ritual that a class of experts in 
ritualism evolves. But there is nothing to show that the Asurs 
either of Northern India or the Indus Valley had developed 
such a complex ritualism, or that their class divisions had 
crystallized into absolutely endogamous castes. 

In support of my suggestion that the ‘Asms’ of Chhota- 
Nagpur tradition belonged to the same Mediterranean race 
that formed the main element of the population responsible 
for the chalcolithic culture of the Indus valley, I may mention 
that an earlier stage of most of the nine features of the Indus 
culture which Sir John Marshall mentions as resembling the 
Second Pre-Dravidian culture of Elam and Mesopotamia and 
the proto-historic culture of Sumer, are represented, though 
on a humble and miniature scale, in the “Asur” culture of 
mesolithic times in Chhota-Nagpur. Thus, the ‘Asur’ culture 
in Chhota-Nagpur, we find an earlier stage of (I) an organi¬ 
zation of society in cities; (2) the continued but sparing use of 
stones side by side with copper and bronze for the manufacture 
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of weapons, tools, and vessels, (3) the invention of the potter’s 
wheel and the production with its help of improved kinds of 
pottery; (4) the invention of wheeled vehicles (as indicated by 
something like a copper toy-cart recovered at Hami in the 
Palamau District and now placed in the Patna Museum), (5) 
the construction of buildings with kiln-burnt and sun-dried 
bricks; (6) the use of maces of stone; (7) the fashioning of 
ornaments out of faience and shell and stones.* 

Of the features mentiond by Sir John Marshall, it is 
principally the picture-signs for writing and artefacts of gold 
and silver that have not been found in the few Chhota-Nagpuv 
‘Asur’ sites that have been so'far partially explored, nor did 
art reach the high level to which it had attained in the Valley 
of the Indus. As for class-divisions among the Asurs of 
Chhota-Nagpur, it is reasonable to infer that they had, at any 
rate, evolved a division of the people into at least two classes, 
the class of chiefs and nobles and the common folk, and com¬ 
mon folk included agriculturists as well as artisans. There were 
also the indigenous Proto-Australoids. Although the Proto- 
Australoid aboriginal tribes of India must have received the 
first impetus to civilization from this ‘Asur branch of the 
Mediterranean race,’ caste was not among the contributions 
that the Asurs made to India. As we have seen, the Munda 
or ‘Kolarian’ tribes are to this day strangers to the caste- 
system. 

The Indus Valley civilization, according to Marshall, was 
from the beginning connected with Mesopotamia, and lasted 
approximately five centuries, from 3,250 to 2,750 B. C. 

7. The next immigration into India appears to have been 
that of a broad-headed Eurasiatic Alpine race either from the 
Pamirs or from the Iranian plateau, towards or after the end of 
the Mohenjo-daro period.-One branch of this race appears to 
have spread southwards along the west coast as far down as 


* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, vol. I„ p. 102. 

(Only beads of these materials and only cout/c— shells have bseu found 
in Chhota-Nagpur ‘Asur’ sites.) 
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Coorg, as being perhaps the direction'of leas tresistance. These 
were the ancestors of the Marhattas, the Prabhus, the Kunbis 
and a number of other broad-headed communities of Wes¬ 
tern India. 

Another branch of this race appears to have been the 
ancestors of the Gujaratis on the west and the Bengalis on the 
east. Whether the two branches of the Alpine immigrants to 
India came together or one after the other it is difficult to con¬ 
jecture. But it appears very probable that at any rate the ances¬ 
tors of the Bengalis and the Gujaratis had lived together in 
North-Western India for some time before they migrated to 
their present respective habitats. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 1 
has pointed out some significant resemblance between the 
modern Bengalis and the Gujaratis. The migration of the 
ancestors of the Marhattas and others southwards from the 
Punjab and those of the Gujaratis south-wards to Gujarat and 
of the Bengalis east-wards by way of Central India and Bihar 
to Bengal might be due either to some internal movements 
of peoples or to the pressure of the incoming Indo-Aryans. 2 

There do not appear to be any reasons to suppose that 
this Alpine race knew any rigid caste-divisions or had any 
particular tendency towards the formation of the complex 
caste-system as we now know it, though it is likely that they 
were divided into two or more broad classes. 

8. Before passing on to the Indo-Aryan immigration 
into India I should not omit a passing reference to the Mon¬ 
goloid clement which occurs on the northern and eastern 
frontiers where India merges into the great Mongolian region. 
Neither the slightly Mongoloid Kanet of Lahoul and Gurkha 

1. Indian Antiquary, for 1911, pp. 7-37. Thus both the Nagar 
Brahmins of Gujarat and the Kayasthas of Bengal have such family 
names as Ghose, Mitra, Datta, Nag, Pal etc. 

2. Brachycephalic elements have been found throughout the Malwa 
plateau as far as Rewa, and again from Bihar eastwards there is a 
gradual increase of a brachycephalic element reaching its maximum 
intensity in Bengal. Dr. B. S. Guha. The Racial Origins of the 
Bengali, ip the Sir P. C, Ray-Commemoration Volume, pp. 174-78. 
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of Nepal nor the most distinctly Mongoloid Limbu of Nepal 
nor the Mongoloid Rong-pa or Lepcha of Nepal and Sikkim 
show any predilection for caste. The slightly Mongoloid 
Tharu of the Tarai District of Motihari in North Bihar is still 
in the animistic stage with a slight veneer of Hinduism and is 
in course of formation into a tribal caste. 

In Assam an originally long-headed Proto-Australoid, 
with perhaps some slight Proto-Negroid, substratum has been 
over-laid and submerged by aggressive broad-headed Indo- 
-Chinese Mongolian elements—Tibeto-Burman, Tai or Shan, 
as well as a Nesiot or Indonesian and a Paroean or Southern 
Mongoloid element; and finally, an Indo-Aryan element has 
also contributed its share to the formation of the composite 
Assamese people. The Mongolian race-movement from the 
north which commenced early, in successive waves of immi¬ 
gration into Assam, does not appear to have yet ended. 
The Tibeto-Burman Shans who finally conquered Assam 
in the 13th century and in 1228 A. D. assumed the name 
of ‘Ahom’ and called the country ‘Assam’ after themselves. 
The Mongoloid Shingpho or Chingpo (Kachin of Burma) 
arrived from the Upper waters of the Irrawady about the year 
1793. It is the Indo-Aryan immigrants who introduced the 
Hindu idea of caste into Assam, but it is still not as rigid as 
in most other provinces of India. 

We read in Appendix C of the Assam Census Repoit, 
prepared by Prof. K.M. Gupta, Ph. D. (London), 1931: “Castes 

and sub-castes are still in the process of formation .In 

early times between ( circa 500 A. D. and 1100 A. D. ) the 
distinction between the Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayasthas 
was not acute and was based more or less upon functional 
differences. The ranks of the Vaidyas and Kayasthas, on 
account of their respectability, were swelled by accretion from 
the lower ranks through the adoption of certain common 
Padavis such as Dutta, Dasa, and Sena. In earlier times, I think, 
the humbler ranks went by the general name of ‘Dasa’, i. e., of 
the ‘Dasa-kula’ which stood in contrast to the Deva-kulas 
or Devas or the twice—born formed by the above-named, 
three castes. Most of the Varna-Brahmanas are apparently 

28 o,t. 
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indigenous, There is no evidence to show that they migrated 
here from some other place.” Thus there appears no valid 
reason to suppose that the Mongolian race had any 
contributions to make to the Hindu caste system. 

(9) At last by about the second millenium before Christ, 
if not earlier, the Kgvedic Aryans appeared in the valleys of 
the Indus and its tributaries and, later, in the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. They found the country teeming with a 
heterogeneous population composed of countless tribes and 
clans and classes of various degrees of racial intermixture 
speaking different languages and dialects, worshipping diffe¬ 
rent gods, pursuing different occupations, following different 
customs and habits of life, and not unoften warring against one 
another. After various successes and reverses, the Aryans 
gradually succeeded in subjugating and conciliating some of 
the tribes, routing some, pushing forward others before them 
further to the east and driving some others to the south of the 
river valleys. 

As for the then social divisions among these new immigr¬ 
ants we find frequent reference in the earliest Vedic literature 
to three classes or orders {Varna) of Indo-Aryan society which 
had their parallels in similar classes in ancient Iran or Persia 
as mentioned in the Avesta. Thus, to mention only a few out 
of numerous references, in the very first Mandala of the Ag- 
veda , we find mention of a Brahman of Soma in Chap. IV, 
Sukta 17, of a Vipra (i. e. Brahmana) named Bharadvaja in 
Chap. 16, Sukta 113,112, of a Brahman in Chap.VI, Sukta 24; of 
a Kmitra in Chap. Will, Sukta 40, and again in Chap. VI, Sukta, 
25; and of Visa (Va/syas) in Chap. 16, Silkta 112. In Chap. VI, 
Sukta 25 Vanina is said to be vested with all the glories of a 
Ksattra. 

Such references to the three Vanias or classes also occur 
in other Mandalas of the Rgveda. 

But the VaLsyas and Sudras are nowhere named in the 
Rgueda as distinct orders of Indo-Aryan society except in 
the famous Puntsasilkta (90th hymn of the tenth Mandala) 
which is regarded by competent Vedic scholars to bo not as 
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old as the other portions of Rgveda though composed in the 
same period. It is only in this hymn that the name Sudra 
occurs in the Rgveda. 

One may very well imagine that the Indo-Aryans. 
the symbols of whose God were the universal phenomena of 
Nature, and whose outlook on the world was correspondingly 
broad, were shocked by the spirit of separatism that they 
found rampant among the pre-Aryan peoples of the land of 
their adoption. Accordingly, the need for co-ordinating the 
heterogeneous population into one organic whole must 
have been vaguely felt by the general mind of the Indo-Aryau 
community, when they had comparative respite from 
the incessant hostilities they had encountered in the 
beginning. This idea, which might have for sometime been 
floating vaguely in the social atmosphere of Indo-Aryan 
India, first took a definite shape in the mind of the gifted 
Rsi or seer Narayana by name who composed the Punisa- 
siikta , breathed life into the idea and expressed it in vivid 
language in one of the grandest hymns of the Rgveda. 

I do not know of any sublimer conception in literature 
than that of the Purusasiikta which delineates Puru^a -the 
Lord of Creation—as sacrificing Himself to create or, 
in other words, to manifest Himself as the Universe, His 
‘head’ representing the Brahmana class or the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual energies and the directive forces of 
humanity, His ‘arms’ representing the Ksattriya class or the 
ruling, protecting and military forces of humanity, His ‘thighs’ 
representing the wealth-producing energies of man, typified 
by the Vaiiya class who are the ncurishers of the physical 
bodies of men, and His “feet” producing the Sudra class 
meant to typify the spirit of service to mankind and the 
divinity of manual labour. 

When one reads this hymn one cannot help lamenting 
that its sublime conception of humanity with its interrelated 
natural classes or Varnas forming an organic unity in God— 
as interdependent parts of the body of the Divine Being 
Himself—could not be ultimately realised in the social 
organization that actually developed in Hindu India. 
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Whatever the interpretation of this particular verse of the 
Pwusasilkta may be, all authorities agree in holding that the 
three social orders of Priests, Warriors or Nobles, and the 
Commonalty were known when the Rgveda was composed, 
but the names Ksattriya and Vaisya had not yet been definitely 
fixed. It is recorded that VisJvamitra, Ajamidha and 
Puramidha who composed portions of the Rgveda and who 
had been originally Ksattriyas were admitted to Brahminical 
rank. Similarly, Yaska in his Nirukta has recorded that of the 
two brothers Santanu and Devapi one became a King 
(Ksattriya) and the other a priest or Purohita (Brahmin). 1 

But with increasing miscegenation of the Aryans with the 
indigenous population and with increasing complexity of 
society, a consideration of purity of blood gradually came to 
assume some importance. 

By the time of the Yajurveda which marks the further 
expansion of the Aryans and their culture from the Punjab to 
the Kuni-Pancdla country in the great central plains of 
Northern India, the priesthood and nobility appear to have 
become more or less hereditary. Restrictions to inter-marri¬ 
age and inter-dining do not, however, appear to have been 
yet introduced. 

In the Brahmana period (circa 800 to 600 B. C.) which 
followed and in which the Aryans had advanced further to 
the east and south-east, a tendency towards the formation of 
castes was first in evidence. Yet this early period of the 
social history of Hindu India may be called the Vaina or 
class period, as distinguished from the later Jdti or hereditary 
caste period. Prof. Berridale Keith writes: “There came into 
existence a new factor, the introduction of divisions among 
the ordinary freemen the Vaisyas, and the development of a 
large complicated system of Caste which converts the simple 
distinction of Vaisya and Sudra into an ever-increasing number 
of endogamous hereditary groups practising one occupation 
or at least restricted to a small number of occupations. This 

1. The Origin and Development of Castes, by the Rev. K. M. 

Banerjea, LL. D., (1878). 
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result was certainly far from being reached in the period of 
the Brahmana, but the tendency of social and racial 

distinctions to harden into castes is already apparent.In 

the Brahmanas, while we have no reason to doubt that the 
priesthood and nobility were hereditary, these castes seem to 
have been free to intermarry with the lower castes including 
the Sudra, as the cases of Vatsa and Kavasa.indicate”. 1 2 

But I venture to think that Prof. Keith is not quite 
accurate when he says that divisions were now introduced 
among the Vateyas. It would, I think, be more accurate to 
say that the ideal of unification of the different sections that 
composed the vis or Vaisya class, could not be realised. 

Besides a regard for purity of blood, differences in 
occupation and respective respectability attaching to different 
arts and crafts,—also hindered the realization of the Vedic 
ideal of one undivided commonalty of the Vis or Vaisya 
Vania. With the progress of civilization and the expansion 
of the Aryans all over India, new arts and crafts began to 
multiply and new accretions were made to the Vaisya class 
and so section after section of artisans, traders, industrialists 
and others came to be added to the Vaisya class, and some, 
who though Aryans in origin, neglected the sacraments 
prescribed for the ‘ twice-born ’, or whose habits were too 
1 impure ’ or uncleanly to justify their inclusion in the Vaisya 
class, remained as distinct sections of the Sudra class. 

In the subsequent Sutra period ( circa 600 B. C. to 200 
B. C. ) we find the Sudras mentioned as part of the Hindu 
social structure, ‘yet’, as Prof. Hopkins points out, “the Sudras 
were not Pariahs but members of the household, who took 
part in some of the domestic rites ”. 3 

The original ideal of purity of the mind and the soul 
came at this period, to be supplemented and much later, to 
be overshadowed by the idea of external and ceremonial 
purity. The further elaboration of the Bramhanic religious 
ritual necessitated a growing attention to ceremonial purity, 


1. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. p. 125-126. 

2. Ibid., p. 234. 
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and as a reaction against the uncleanly habits of the aboriginal 
people who were by then partially absorbed into the 
Brahmanic fold, and miscegenation with whom produced a 
large population of semi-aboriginals, who now form the bulk 
of the lower classes among the Hindus, the idea of purity in 
food and habits began to be abnormally developed. As 
Hopkins observes, “ The test of caste is not marriage alone 
but defilement by eating and touching what is unclean”. 

“In this regard the Sutras show only the beginning of 
that formal theory of defilement which results in a pure man 
of the upper castes being defiled by the shadow of an 
impure man, and in the taboo of all contact with the 
impure. According to Gautama {pharma Sutra ; XVII, I f.), a 
Brahmin may eat food given by any of the ‘reborn’ who are 
worthy members of the caste, and if in need of food to sup¬ 
port life he may take food and other things even from a 
Sudra”. 1 

As for marriage restrictions in the Siitra period, the same 
writer tells us, that “Even in the all important matter 
of marriage, caste is not so important as family. The 
only test, when one seeks a wife, according to S'ahkhavana, is 
that of the family. They ask the girl in marriage, reciting 

the clan-names.Indeed the marriage rules permitted the 

marriage of a Sudra woman, though as the last of four wives, 
with a member of the highest caste, whose offspring, of 
course, being ‘mixed’ or impure, is not a member of the 
Aryan ‘reborn’, but nevertheless is recognised legally”. 2 

As for the occupational taboo, “Baudhayana admits the 
doctrine that a priest who cannot support himself by the 
usual occupations of a Brahmin may take up arms and follow 
the profession of a warrior.” 3 “At the time of the Sutras ”, as 
Prof. Hopkins points out, “ there were many nominal 
members of the priestly and royal orders, who lived as 
farmers and traders ”. 4 


1. Ibid., 234-35. 

2. Ibid., p. 235. 


3. Ibid., p. 241. 

4. Ibid., p. 248. 
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It may be noted that from the 6th century before Christ 
down to the beginning of the Christian era, the Hindus came 
into close contact with foreign people—Persians, Syrians, 
Bactrians, Parthians, Greeks or Yavanas who from time to time 
made incursions into India and, for longer or shorter terms, 
each succeeded in holding parts of North Western India. Al¬ 
though these foreign invasions did not produce any lasting 
effects on Indian sociey, yet some foreign elements must have 
in this way entered into the composition of the Hindu people 
of those parts. More important was the domination of India 
by the Kushans during the openings centuries of the Christian 
era. The most famous Kushan king of India, Kaniska, who 
became a Buddhist and had his capital at Puspapura or Pesh¬ 
awar extended his empire up to Benares on the east and Sind 
in the south. Some Scythians accepted Hinduism and others 
Buddhism and mingled their blood more freely with Indians. 
The Rajputs are by some authorities regarded as Scythians in 
origin. During the Maurya and Kushan periods, trade-rela¬ 
tions were maintained by India with Greece and Egypt through 
Asia Minor, and Buddhist missionaries from India used to visit 
China and Tibet and pilgrims from those countries would 
come to visit India. Dravidian India, too, was brought into 
closer contact with Northern India. 

In the Manusamhita (X., 43, 44) which took its present 
shape during this period, we are told that the Greeks ( Yavana), 
Scythians (S'aka', Persians ( Parada), Chinese (China), and 
Cambodians (Katnboja), like the Dravidians (Drdvira), Oriyas 
(Odra), etc, were Ksattriyas in origin, but became S udras for 
neglect of the sacraments and duties proper for Ksattriyas. 

The Buddhist Jdtdkas reveal that the elasticity in the 
matter of occupation, commensality and intermarriage between 
the different classes continued as before. In the Mrccha- 
katika we find the Brahmin hero of the drama engaged in the 
occupation of a VaiSya. 

In the Dharma-S'dstms, or Law-books, as Prof. Hopkins 
points out,—“The people are divided into general orders re¬ 
presenting the military, priestly and agricultural or mercantile 
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classes, still mingling freely with each other, intermarrying, but 
with due regard for the respect paid to the higher orders, and 
utterly devoid of the ‘caste’ rules later adopted in respect of 
food and marriage”. 1 

Historic interest in the Puranas centres in Magadha 
(Modern South Bihar) which eventually established an empire 
comprising almost the whole of India. The Si^unaga and 
Nanda dynasties of Magadha might, as Prof. Rapson thinks, 
“have been descendants of mountain-chieftains who had won 
the kingdom of Magadha by conquest”. 2 Although this supposi¬ 
tion may perhaps be doubted, vve have it on the authority of 
the Puranas that the last of the Sisunaga kings, though 
expressly called Ksattriya, married a Sudra woman, and their 
issue Mahapadma Nanda and eight sons formed a Sudra 
dynasty. The Maurya emperors who followed were also of 
Sudra extraction. As Dr. F. W. Thomas writes, “Henceforth 
the spectacle of the low-born man in power was never a 
rarity; and soon it was the foreigner”. 3 At this time, however, 
caste was in the making. 

At the time of the Code of Manu the intermixture of the 
classes and the incorporation of certain foreign groups had 
already produced a considerable number of intermediate and 
mixed classes which approximated lo the modern division of 
the population into castes. But the ideal of the four Vanias 
comprising all humanity was the accepted social creed. It 
was Manu (circa 400 A. D.) who for the first time carefully 
defined the respective features and duties of the four original 
Vanias or classes divinely ordained or, in other words, the four 
primary psychological types of men. 

Manu says, 

'janmand jay ate sildrah samskdrdddvija ucyate, 
sudrena hi samastdvad yavadvedc na jay ate.” 

“Every man is born a Sudra. Through sainskara (lit., 
purification) he becomes a Dvija or twice-born. Until birth 
in the Veda (lit., knowledge) everyone remains a fsudra.” 


1. ibid,, p. 294. 


2. Ibid , p. 314. 


3» Ibid. p. 480. 
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As regards the duties of the four varnas , Manu says, 

“btahmanasya tapo jiidnqm tapah ksaltrasya raksanam 
vaisyasya tu tapo varta tapali sudrasya sevanam.” 

“The tapas of the Brahmana is (acquisition of) knowledge; 
the tapas of the Ksattriya is protection (of the weak); the 
tapas of the Vaislya is the pursuit of. trade and agriculture; 
the tapas of the Sudra is service (of others).” 

In some verses (e. g. IX. 335; X. 42) Manu declares that 
through the influence of tapas (persevering and austere 
endeavour) on the “seed” (innate nature of an individual) per ¬ 
sons born into one caste rc^y rise to a higher caste, and on 
the other hand, by selfishness and self-indulgence a man of a 
higher caste may degenerate into a lower caste; and that 
through purity in outer as well as inner life, company and 
service of higher castes, freedom from pride, and gentleness 
of speech, a fjudra may attain to the rank of the twice-born 
caste with whom he lives and moves. 

“tapobijaprabhavaistu tc gacchanti yuge yuge. 
utkarsam capkarsain ca manusyesviha jamnatali (X. 42) 
sucirutkrstasusrdsninirduvdgaiiahahkrtali. 
brdhnianadyastayo mtyamutkrstdm jatimasnute ”. 

(IX. 335) 

In the last verse we find the word ‘jati’ actually employ¬ 
ed for Vania. A careful perusal of the Manusamhitd will 
convince the unprejudiced reader that its author took full 
account of existing conditions of race-mixtures which had 
been going on from the beginning of the Aryan colonisation 
of India. 

The ancient Hindu sages, in the organization of society 
on an ideal basis foT the furtherance of spiritual progress, took 
a practical view of the realities of the situation. They accepted 
all forms of marriage in vogue among the different com¬ 
munities in India as valid and arranged them in a graduated 
scale of merit; they recognized the food-taboos and touch- 
taboos of the lower culture as they found they were too deep- 
rooted to eradicate, and so they sought to give them a new 
29 o.i. 
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orientation by substituting the idea of fmrity and cleanliness 
for the notion of mana ; they recognized the existence of the 
Non-Aryan’s taboos, based on the fear of witchcraft and magic, 
of strangers, and particularly of women with regard to entry 
to their sacred places, and gave such taboos a new orientation 
by tabooing temple entry by a person with an unclean body or 
with habitually uncleanly habits; they recognized all forms of 
social groups then in existence and gave to each its proper 
place in the four-fold division of society graded on the basis 
of spiritual growth; they recognised all forms of religious 
worship as striving after the same goal, and only sought to 
improve or elevate the crude notions of the earlier inhabitants 
by giving them a higher spiritual orientation. 

The rules laid down in the Manusamhitd to regulate 
mixed marriages between different castes show that, though 
not approved and not as frequent as before, such unions were 
still practised and recognised as legal marriage. 

As for interdining there does not appear to have been 
any restrictions as between the three twice-born classes or 
castes in those days. In the Brahmacaryailrama period of 
the Manu’s scheme of life for the twice-born, students of all 
the three castes lived together, begged together and ate together. 
As for the three twice-born castes eating at the hands of the 
once-born S'iidra , Manu in verse 253 of Chapter IV lays down 
the rule that “One’s own ploughman, an old friend of the 
family, one’s own cowherd, one’s own servant, one’s own bar¬ 
ber, and whosoever else may come for refuge and offer service, 
—at the hands of such S'Udras cooked food may be taken 
(by a twice-born person)”. 

“ardhikah ktdamitram ca gopalo dasandpitau. 

ete sudtesu bhojydnnd yascdtmdnam nivedayet”. 

And in verses 224 and 225 of Chapter IV, Manu lays down 
as an injunction from God Himself that the gift of cooked 
food from a S'iidici who has a pure and generous heart is 
itself pure and acceptable to a Brahmin versed in the Vedas, 
but not the gift of food even from a Brahmin, who though 
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versed in the Vedas is small of heart as his niggardly spirit 
makes the food impure. 

l( srotriyasya kadatyasya vaddnyasya ca vdrdhuselj. 
mlnianisilvobkayam devdh samaniannamakalpayan. 
tan prajdpatirdhetya ma krdhvam visanuvn satnam. 
sraddhapUtam vaddnyasya hatamasraddhayelarat ”. 

As regards the goal of a Brahmin’s life, Manu again 
says:— 

“tapo vidyd ca viptasya nihsieyasakaram paiam. 
iapasd kilbisam hanii vidyayd'mrtaniabmte. 
tapomulamidam sarvath daivaindnusakam sukhain, 
tapomadhyam budhaih proktam tapo'niam vedadaisibliih”. 

“Self denial and knowledge are the only means to the 
goal (of life), for the Brahmana. Through self-denial he 
destroys the impurities of his (mind and body) which obstruct 
the higher vision. Through wisdom and knowledge he attains 
the immortal Brahma”. 

Here we see that the original Hindu idea of ‘purity’ and 
‘impurity’ connected with food, drink and touch related 
essentially to purity of the soul; what was desirable was purity 
of heart, mental good-will. Physical cleanliness helped inner 
purity and was therefore enjoined upon. What was to be 
eschewed was all impurity of soul, uncleanliness and other 
impure associations. Outward cleanliness was regarded as 
conducive to a clean heart and was accordingly commended. 
Purity in body and soul was held in such high estimation that 
everything pure was regarded as of good omen and anything 
impure as of bad omen. Whatever was pure possessed the 
quality of sattva, and whatever was impure possessed the quality 
of tamas. Thus it follows that the idea of the gunas is based on 
the idea of purity. And the ultimate basis of the Hindu class- 
hierarchy and subsequently of caste—hierarchy-both founded 
on the gunas, is therefore purity of the soul. 1 his is the 
distinguishing mark of the Hindu class-system as compared 
with that of the class-system of other countries of the v orld. 
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Thus the ideal of the Varna-sysfem, based on the gunas 
or spiritual tendencies, is, a graduated scheme or discipline 
for the perfection of human nature by the evolution of the 
highest aspect of man connoted by Sattvaguna. The four 
Varnas of Manu corresponding to the intellectual, kingly, 
or administrative and military, commercial and industrial 
classes, and unskilled labourers are all conceived of as forming 
one organic whole, branches of one and the same tree of huma¬ 
nity. Separatist tendencies are the antithesis of such a 
conception. Hindu sociologists divided mankind into four 
psychological types in preference to the racial types of modern 
ethnology. In Manu’s time and indeed until Muhammadan 
domination in India, the Varnas or classes do not appear to 
nave degenerated into absolutely rigid and closed groups of 
castes. To discard Manu’s view “as an artificial systematisa¬ 
tion composed centuries after the origin which it professes to 
explain does not appear to me to be just. It is, no doubt, 
true, the class divisions and rules laid down by him are 
based on an ideal scheme, and that the ideal has not 
been fully realised. 

But ideals have always been the real dynamic factors in 
human culture. The germ of a new idea floats for some¬ 
time in a nebulous state in the social atmosphere before some 
great mind grasps it, and gives it a form and a name and 
proclaims it. And the idea moulds the age. 

1 he idea of a four-fold division of mankind, according 
to their respective innate spiritual tendencies, must have 
originated by a similar process. And it has, as we know, to 
a large extent moulded Hindu society. The history of 
Varna and of caste is the interaction between the conflicting 
social ideals of the Aryan and the pre-Aryan communities, the 
real social history of India. 

Manu’s laws relating to Varnas and Varn&rama 
have always been regarded by Hindu society in the 
past and by orthodox Hindu society uptil now as the last 
word on the subject. And as Dr. Hutton himself says, “No 
legislator could ever enforce a Caste system for which 
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usage, belief and custom were not already prepared to the 
extent of having already developed all the necessary ingre¬ 
dients”. 1 

The Manusamhitd appears to comprise an exhaustive 
set of Varna ordinances and principles based on the senti¬ 
ments, ideas and usages prevalent at the time and presum¬ 
ably recognized and approved by the general conscience of 
the fellow-countrymen of the author of the Code. The supreme 
authority of Manu’s Law Code or Dharma-S'dstra as t ’t is 
called, has always been acknowledged throughout India. And 
this could not have happened unless it was broad-based on 
the common conscience of the people. 

True, as a result of various historical causes, and reac¬ 
tions of racial and cultural contacts, caste-customs as depicted 
in Manu’s Code have altered and degenerated in various 
details, but the root-principle is still recognized by most 
Hindus, though no longer followed in practice by many. 

That principle, as I have said, is that all human beings 
fall into one or other of the four main psychological types or 
Varnas distinguished by the proportion of the three gunas 
or spiritual tendencies that enter into the spiritual constitu¬ 
tion of each human individual; that ordinarily by virtue of 
heredity and social environment, discipline and sacraments 
these spiritual tendencies become family tendencies, and a 
son becomes, or at any rate for social expediency has to be 
recognised, as of the same Vania as his father; but in excep¬ 
tional cases, even in his present life, a person may by merit 
acquire a higher caste than his fathers, and in some cases a 
person or a family may also by demerit lose their caste or 
descend to a lower caste. What differentiates the gunas is 
essentially the degree of purity of the mind and soul which 
each guna indicates. Further, in order to maintain purity of 
soul, it is essential to have a pure body, to the formation of 
which pure descent, pure food and pure associations are 
invaluable aids. 

1. Census Report cf India, 1931, Part I, p. 438 foot-note, 
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The Samskrit word Samskara mtans purification^ The 
different sacraments called ‘Samskaras’ which a Hindu has 
to undergo at different stages of his life are in essence rites of 
purification or, sacralisation, or if one may say so, ‘spiritualiza¬ 
tion’, designed to help, as the PJnglisii poet Milton would say, 
“to turn the body to the soul’s essence”, or to use another 
poetical expression, “to raise the spirit from the clay” by 
stages. Communities of foreigners and others, who do not 
observe the sacraments, though they belong, by their 
temperament or innate tendencies, to one or other of the 
four Vanias or psychological types cf ‘Brahmana.’, ‘Ksattriya’, 
Vai^ya, and ‘Sudra,’ must according to main, remain outside 
the pale of castes and have to be called ‘Mlecclias 

Although Manu lays down elaborate rules as to how to 
maintain purity of body and mind, the general rule as laid 
down by him is this:— 

“adbhirgairani suddhyanti manah satyena suddliyati. 
vidydtapobliyam bhiitatmd buddhirjhdnena suddliyati .” 

“The body is purified by waier, the mind by truth, the soul 
by knowledge and austerity, the reason by wisdom”. As to 
the rules regarding purity of food and drink the restrictions, 
he lays down, are mostly based on hygienic principles and a 
few on sentimental considerations or supposed properties of 
certain articles of food or drink that are believed to be help¬ 
ful or obstructive to the nourishment of certain gunas. 

The hierarchical gradation of castes, the rules regarding 
intermarriage and interdining, and the idea of pollution by 
touch, which are now the most prominent features of caste are 
primarily based on this principle of saucatn or purity. The 
consideration of occupation in grading castes has also for its 
ultimate basis this principle of purity. For, different occupa¬ 
tions have different associations and their respective influence 
on the purity of the body and of the mind is believed to vary 
correspondingly. 

The Caste Code of Manu is not, as I have attempted to 
show, a mere artificial schematization having no foundation in 
facts, nor is the Rgvedic idea of a four-fold division 
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of humanity a mere figment of the brain of a speculative 
Brahmin, as Risley fancied. The classification of the 
population into three, four or more classes according to 
occupation is based on human psychology and has been 
known to exist in different lands in ancient and modern times, 
and it is not surprising that the Vedic Indians should have 
recognised similar classes. And Risley’s suggestion that it 
“bears no relation to the actual facts of life” and may be 
“nothing more than a borrowed and modified version of -ihe 
division of society into four classes...priests, warriors, cultiva¬ 
tors and artisans...which appears in the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia”, hardly merits any comment. More correct is 
the statement of Dr. Eggeling who says that the social grades of 
the royal or military and the priestly classes and below them 
the vis or bulk of the Aryan community, appear" to have been 
in existence even before the separation of the two Asiatic 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, the Aryans of India and 
Iran”. He adds, “At the time of the hymns, and even during 
the common Indo-Persian period the sacrificial ceremony 
had already become sufficiently complicated to call for the 
creation of a certain number of distinct priestly offices with 
special duties attached to them”. While this shows clearly 
that the position and occupation of the priest were those of a 
profession, the fact that the terms builimaua and brahmapidra 
both denoting the son of a Brahmin “arc used in certain 
hymns as synonyms of Brahman, seems to justify the as¬ 
sumption that the profession had already, to a certain degree, 
become hereditary when these hymns were composed”. 

The Rgvedic period of India was a period of guerilla 
hostilities between the new-comers and the older inhabitants. 
The Vedic ideal of one organic human society with the intel¬ 
lectual section guiding the other sections, and all functioning 
in general harmony was not affected by the separatist ideal 
of the congeries of Non-Aryan communities who had then 
their stronghold in the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges 
and did not yet enter into social relations wfith the Aryans. 

The Vedic period was a period of clash of arms and not 
clash of ideals and cultures, It was when the new-comers with 
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the multiplication of their number moved on further east and 
settled down on the valleys of the Madhyade^a or the Mid¬ 
land country and established more friendly relations with the 
former inhabitants of the land and entered into social and, in 
many cases, connubial relations with them that a clash of 
ideals began. Again, later, there was a similar clash of ideals 
and cultures when some sections of the< Aryans migrated 
across the Vindhyas to the south, and greater intermixture cf 
races began. This is why it is in these two areas that the 
present caste-system which is the outcome of this interaction 
between two dissimilar cultures has its stronghold. Interaction 
between these different ideals and intermixture of 
different racial groups produced a modification of the Aryan 
ideal of purity which distinguishes the class-divisions of 
India from those of other countries. The original ideal of 
purity, primarily of the soul and mind, and secondarily, of the 
body as an aid to inner purity-which determined the social 
precedence of the four Vantas -came to be alloyed and 
perverted in some respects through interaction with the Pre- 
Aryan idea of ‘ mana ’ or a superphysical magnetism inherent 
in most men and other creatures and objects. In fact, as the 
racial history of India is the history of the different degrees 
of inter-mixture of the Pre-Aryan and Aryan populations, 
so too the social history of India is the history of the 
interaction between the pre-Aryan with Aryan social 
ideals, and particularly the pre-Aryan social ideal of separatism 
and social democracy with the Aryan social ideal of one 
universal humanity organized in a social hierarchy graded in 
the order of spiritual growth. 

Restrictions as to inter-marriage and inter-dining are 
not special features of the Caste system as it ultimately took 
shape in India. These have been a common feature of 
the social class-divisions of other communities too. 

Although the great development of ritualism even in 
Vedic times must have made the Indo-Aryans pay special 
. attention to purity of the body as well as to purity of the mind, 
the existing over-emphasis on outer purity appears to have 
begun between the Gupta period of Indian history which 
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commenced in the fourth century, and the beginning of the 
Muhammadan period in the century, A. D. It was in 

this period that the Sakas or Scythians, the Hunas and the 
Vahikas were all crushed and gradually became submerged in 
the Indian population. It was during those few centuries that 
the largest amount of absorption and assimilation of increasing 
masses of the aboriginal population into the Hindu fold also 
appears to have taken place. From the Allahabad 'Pillar we 
learn that Emperor Samudragupta took into his employment 
(aboriginal) chiefs of the forest countries. 1 

The clash of the two divergent social traditions and ideals 
affected Aryan society almost as much as it affected the Non- 
Aryan communities who entered the Hindu fold. Each had 
to adapt itself to the new conditions of social life. In the 
case of the Aryan, the adjustment, for the general body of the 
people at any rate, resulted in some lowering of the old stand¬ 
ards and ideals, whereas in the case of the Hinduised 
aborigines and semi-aborigines or the mixed stocks, whose 
social life was opened to new impressions, it meant some gra¬ 
dual improvement in their social institutions and customs, 
moral and religious ideals and their general behaviour and 
mode of living. The process of unconscious reciprocal evalua¬ 
tion, that necessarily followed, gradually resulted in the general 
domination of Aryan culture over the non-Aryan. Some of 
the more powerful families amongst the new entrants into the 
Hindu fold got themselves recognized as Ksattriyas and most 
of the rest as Sudras. 

Under the foreign Muhammadan domination which soon 
followed, the social authority hitherto exercised by Hindu 
kings almost disappeared, and the spiritual influence of the 
Brahmins was, to some extent, impaired. The various tribal 
and other elements that had entered the Hindu fold could not 
be completely integrated. .The tribal spirit of separatism once 
more began to raise its head. The Dcvakas of Western Indian 
castes, the Santakas of Oriya castes, the caste-marks of many 
Hindu sects are, like the totem badges of our aboriginal tribes, 
expressions of the consciousness of kind in- relation to their 
own narrow circle of caste or sect. 
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I shall now endeavour to show in this paper that in the 
conflict between the Indo-Aryan ideal of one universal human 
family with its four different branches, graded on the basis of 
comparative purity of soul, or, in other words, on the degree of 
the sattvaguna or sprituality irrespective of race or nationality 
and forming one organic whole, on the one hand, and the 
non-Aryan spirit of tribalism and separatism on the other, 
there appear to have emerged by way of compromise-forma¬ 
tions arrived at, not artificially by a man or a body of men 
but by a natural process of adjustment,—three forms of social 
grouping, one within the other. These are:—first, the four¬ 
fold Varna division on the basis of the innate gunas, tendencies 
of the soul, (indicated by the general nature of the function that 
any family or higher social unit is fitted to fulfil in the social 
organism), and grouped variously under the four Varna 
divisions; secondly, the three thousand or more castes formed 
on the basis, some of tribe or race or race-mixture and also of 
actual vocation or occupation, and some on the basis of special 
religious doctrines or social usages and a few by exclusion or 
outcasting; and, lastly, a number of sub-castes formed on the basis 
either of habitat or local distribution of different branches of the 
main castes, or of different specialized modes of following the 
same occupation, or by splits through feuds, and so forth. This 
revised scheme of social order which took due account of all 
the three main factors of social progress, viz , race or heredity, 
environment, and cultural ideal, but laid special stress on the 
ancient cultural ideal of purity, was found to be the most 
practical means of harmonising the different ideals of the 
heterogeneous component elements of the new Hindu society. 
But care was, in ancient times, taken to see that the Varna 
standards were maintained, with a view to the progressive 
advancement of every individual. It is therefore incorrect to say, 
that the Hindu law-givers merely described “in terms of an 
intrusive Indo-Aryan society a social system really based on 
the taboos of pre-existing conditions”. It is still more unjust 
and incorrect to say that “the whole series of matrimonial taboos 
which constitute the corner-stone of the Caste system were 
initiated by the Brahmins for their own benefit”. Whatever 
regulations the ancient Brahmin leaders of ancient Hindu 
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society might have prescribed either regarding occupation or 
marriage were prescribed with an eye to the social and 
economic welfare of societies in those days. 

The compromise between the ideals, institutions and 
beliefs of the Indo-Aryans and Pre-Aryans to which I would 
ascribe the Caste system as it now exists, resulted in what 
has been called Neo-Hinduism. The older elasticity and 
adaptability of Vania system, already considerably impaired, 
now quite disappeared, particularly when Hindu rule was 
supplanted by foreign rule ; and the Hindu theory of Raima 
with the theory of metempsychosis or transmigration of souls, 
independently evolved both by the Aryan and pre-Aryan, was 
invoked to justify this fixity of caste. The Hindu pantheon 
was modified by the substitution of the present Hindu trinity 
and their various manifestations for their older prototypes 
among the Vedic Nature-Deities, and by the assimilation 
of some pre-Aryan spirits and their transformation 
from malevolent into benevolent deities. The Non-Aryan 
notions of food-taboos and touch-taboos based on the idea of a 
super-physical virtue or l mana’ reacted on and tainted the 
Aryan Hindu notion of taboo based on purity or impurity in 
the sense of a tendency to promote or retard the satlva 
guna or spiritual element in man. 

Now and then, some later Hindu sovereign, such as king 
Ballala Sena in Bengal, sought to reinforce the ideal of inner 
purity in caste by introducing a graded sub-division within 
the caste on the basis of purity of character and conduct. This 
system of Kullnism , as it is called, worked well for a time in 
Bengal, but after the downfall of the Hindu dynasty it gra¬ 
dually languished and finally degenerated into a monstrous 
abnormality. 

It is a strange irony of fate that the primitive notion of 
a harmful mystic energy or ‘mail a ’ from which Hindu teachers 
sought to wean the aboriginal converts by inculcating and 
substituting in its place the idea of inner purity and external 
hygienic cleanliness, in course of time obsessed most descen¬ 
dants of those very teachers. The extravagant notions of 
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outward purity and pollution of the orthodox Brahmins of 
later times are in fact akin to the primitive man’s superstitious 
notions of the touch-taboo and food-taboo. Intimate contact 
with Hindus weakened the food-taboos of the aboriginal con¬ 
verts, but, made their Hindu teachers more rigid in their 
observance of various taboos. Whereas the Hinduized aborigines, 
or the depressed classes as they are now styled, have modified 
their old commensal taboo to the extent of taking cooked food 
from those regarded as higher than themselves in the caste 
hierarchy, many Brahmins now taboo cooked food at the hands 
of even Brahmins of sub-castes other than their own. 

The old Hindu ideal of purity of the soul as the basis 
ot caste hegemony came by degrees to be overshadowed and 
generally ignored in actual practice by an extravagant over¬ 
emphasis on external sancatn or ceromonial purity. This, aided 
by increasing narrowness of outlook and haughty exclusiveness 
of a large section of latter-day orthodox Brahmins, which 
is repugnant to the original high ideal of Brahminhood, 
ultimately led to the degrading notion of untouchability 
in Northern India, and untouchability and unapproachability 
in Southern India and the barbarous practices connected with 
them which now form a hideous blot on Hindu society and 
an insurmountable obstacle to the realisation of the ancient 
Hindu ideal of the Puiusasilkta. 

There is, however, some hope still left. There still exists 
a silver lining to the cloudy prospect. The original Hindu 
ideal of purity of soul—of life dominated by satlvaguna -is 
not altogether lost. It is still believed to be kept up in the 
lives of a few-extremely few-holy men in India. Most 
educated Hindus are familiar with that ideal from ancient 
Indian literature and from mantmms which they have to recite, 
either in their daily prayers or on ceremonial occasions. As 
for the uneducated or half-educated Hindu masses, the 
folk legends, myths, songs, kathas, and the stories of ideal 
heroes narrated in the great Hindu epics, which they hear 
and learn, and digest the socio-religious and other folk- 
ceremonies such as the Vratas which Hindu females observe, 
the ablutions and other purifactory rites which Hindus are 
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required to observe on ceremonial occasions, the observances of 
outward purity which they see many of the twice-born castes 
daily practise, and the several striking instances of purity of soul 
and exemplary outward behaviour which they still witness 
among some Brahmins and the involuntary homage all 
Hindus pay to holy men-these are the channels through which 
the ancient Aryan Hindu ideal of purity of soul has continually 
flowed into their minds and affected their whole cultural 
constitution and out-look. The instinct of inner purity has 
filtered down from* pious Brahmin pandits to the lowest 
strata of the Hindu and Hinduized population and has affect¬ 
ed, to a little extent, even the aboriginal communities outside 
the pale of Hinduism. It has settled deep down in the coun¬ 
try’s soul and dominates the sub-conscious mind of all 
sections of the Hindu and Hinduized population. This is 
what has given the affable and mild Hindu his distinctive 
character among the nations of the world. 

Here and there we sometimes see this sub-conscious 
regard for outer and inner purity coming up prominently to 
the surface and revealing itself in some striking manifestation 
in the shape of spontaneous purity-movements. Thus, even 
among the aboriginal and semi-aboriginal communities, we have 
seen, in recent times, the Sclphd-hot (or pure-man) movement 
among the Santals of the Santal Parganas, the Birsaite move¬ 
ment in the Munda tribe and the Tana-Bhagat movement 
among the Oraons of Chhota-Nagpur, It is this 
instinctive reverence for inner purity that still impels the 
people of India to render spontaneous homage to any striking 
manifestation of purity of soul. This is why the genuine 
Sadhu or holy man, however low his original caste may be, is 
honoured and adored by prince and peasant throughout India. 
This is why Mahatma Gandhi, who belongs to the third or 
Vateya class, commands a far higher reverence throughout 
Hindu India than an average, good, and pious Brahmin. It 
is as the ‘Saint of Sabarmati’ a man of extraordinary purity of 
soul that the masses of India, many of whom, outside his own 
province, know little of his politics and perhaps care less, pay 
their heart’s homage to him. 
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This instinctive reverence for the pure in soul is the silver 
thread of unity that still unites the people of India in the 
recognition of the spiritual motive of life. This persistence of 
the spirit of ancient Hindu culture gives us hope that India will 
once more rise through spiritual consciousness to a common 
human consciousness; and Hindu's consciousness of the kind 
will not be confined to caste, community or race or religion 
but will comprise the whole of mankind, and the social order 
of humanity will be regulated by moral and spiritual values 
as the Rsi composer of the Purusasukta had visualized it. 



SIMILARITY OF THE CAVE-MEN’S ART IN INDIA 
AND AMERICA. 

By L. P. Pandeya Sharma. 

(Raigaih, Chhattisgcuh.) 

% 

Those who have had occasions to visit the rock-shelters 
at Vikramkhol, 1 famous for its ancient inscriptions in Pie- 
Biahml sciipts, Ulapgarh 2 (O&i-Kothi), Singhanpur and Nawa- 
garh hills—all lying within the Maha-Ko^ala country ( modern 
Chhattisgarb Division, C. P. ), must have noticed on the 
walls of the natural cavern or cave-rocks there, marks of 
fingers and hands, which, no doubt stand for some auspicious 
symbol like “Svastikas”. 

In some parts of Maha-Ko&la (modern Chhattisgarh) 
especially in the eastern portions bordering on Orissa, there 
still exists a religious custom of bedecking a newly built house 
or temple with hand-marks, showing the five fingers, which 
in the local dialect is called, “Hathd-dcnd” lit: to give or 
put hand-marks. 

On the 15 th day of Sravana the agriculturists and 
village people celebrate a Puja (worship) called ffatal or sM. 
The main item of the Puja consists in collecting, at home, all 
the agricultural implements such as plough, yoke, etc. after 
getting them well-washed in a tank or a river and of applying 
hand-marks to each. Sweets are distributed to farm-labourers 
and friends and collective worship of the village deity is 
performed by the village priest. 

1. Vikramkhol and Ulapgarh Hills are close to the Belpahar Ry. Station 
on the B. N. Ry line between Jharsuguda junction and the Raigarh 
Ry. Station. 

2. Singhanpur and NawSgarh are well known places in the Raigarh 
Feudatory State. In all these places, there are rock-paintings and 
cave-drawings.of pre-historic age. 

239 
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All such hand-marks are put by the mistress of the house 
after she has performed her ablution and offered her prayers 
to the family deity. In case of buildings and temples, the 
hand-marks are applied on the opening day of the newly built 
structures. A mother or the elderly lady in the family gene¬ 
rally does this sacred work on the 3rd day of the white-half 
of the Hindu-month “ Vai&ikha ” when in Chhattisgarh, 
the earthern jars are first used for water-pots for the summer 
season. 

Hand-marks, are put on them after they have been care¬ 
fully washed and filled up with :river or well-water. A refe¬ 
rence to such a custom in the 8th century A.D. is met with in 
the Sanskrit drama of the famous bard Bhavabhuti called the 
‘ 'Malail-Madhava ’’. The Sloka mentioning hand-marks on 
earthen pots is as follows:— 

The females prepare a paste of rice put into water the 
previous night. This wet rice they take out from the water-pot, 
and grind it with a flat stone and pestle to make it a thick 
white-looking paste. The right-hand palm with open fingers 
is dipped into this paste and is pressed against the walls 
having red-earth or cowdung paint. 

Marks of hands with fingers are put on walls of houses 
and worshipped in the name of goddess “Mail gala" Devi and 
is expressive of the symbol of the goddess of propitiousness 
and happiness. This hand-mark may be a symbol meaning 
the protecting and ever-helping hand of the Great Mother. I 
have seen myself such hand-marks both at Ulapgarh (OSa- 
Kothi) and Vikramkhol along with pre-historic drawings and 
inscriptions of great antiquity. At Vikramkhol 1 such a 
hand-mark is quite distinct just above the long inscriptions in 
an un-known script on the wall of a rock-shelter. This 

1. For plates showing the rock and inscriptions, a reference may be made 
to Indian Antiquary, Vol. LXII (1933), pi. 6 and 7. 
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inscription is said to be about 3500-4000 years old. The 
hand-mark on the rock-wall at O&i-Kothi is very smooth. It 
is on a plastered surface of the rock-shelter wall high up on 
the top of a hill, hundreds of feet above the plain. Cave walls 
at Singhanpur and Nawagarh (Raigarh State, C. P.) also con¬ 
tain such hand-marks. All these are the marks of the right- 
hand palm with open fingers. 

It is no small wonder to find similar hand and linger 
marks on rocks forming cliff-walls in Arizona U. S. A. To 
quote Mr. Albert Coles from his interesting paper “Exploring 
America’s Yesterdays” published in the “Evangelical Tidings”- 
a weekly paper (St. Louis, Mo.) May 7, 1933 (Vol. XIX 
No. 19):— 

“ The adventurers of to-day are scientists who are 
exploring America’s yesterdays. They are trekking through 
jungles, skimming alligator-infested streams, plowing through 
sands, delving in old caves, tramping across frozen wastes, 
risking their lives in caves and tumbling ruins; all to discover 
the story of the continent’s past. America is a young country 
as far as our history books reveal. 

“ Columbus and possibly some hardy Vikings:visited its 
shores and have been accorded the fame of discovering a great 
continent. Yet, long before any one in Europe had dreamed 
of there being a great land region far over the horizon-long 
before Queen Isabella was persuaded to pledge her jewels 
to outfit the ships that were to brave the unknown seas- 
Ameriea was inhabited. 

“ Slowly the scientists-explorers of to-day-are deciphering 
the records of a people who are Americans of an earlier day; 
who lived in the midst of fine cities; who were civilised; who 
cultivated arts; who were as great in power and wealth as any 
of the ancient nations of Assyria, Egypt, Carthage and per¬ 
haps Greece.” 

On the rocks the explorers found pictuxes of deer, bulls, 
goats and the strange hieroglyphics, and signs that resembled 
the Svastikas, with letters which seemed to be like Greek 
Symbols. 

31 o.i. 
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Scientists are studying over the'inscriptions. No true 
key has been found as yet to the writing of these ancient 
inhabitants of America. 

Now to turn to the hand-marks found on rock-walls 
in America. Continues Mr. Albert Coles:—■“ In our great 
South-west region, there lived at Mesa Verde an ancient 
race. They built their homes high upon what are now 
deep canyon walls. There explorers haVe walked through 
their ruined houses which might well be called America’s 
first apartments. Hundreds, yes, thousands of families lived 
there even as the city apartment of New York and Chicago 
are filled with people. 

“ In one room of a cliff-dwelling the smooth covering of 
a much plastered wall has fallen away. There in the coat¬ 
ing beneath are the marks of fingers and hands as plain as 
though some one had carelessly pressed against the soft 
plaster of a new home before it was wholly hard. These 
marks of human hands tell a story of individuals who lived 
hundreds of years ago-young people, laughter, good times. 
Possibly the father of the family had just plastered the walls 
and his wife and children had come in to see how it looked 
and placed their hands on the fresh covering, saying in their 
own language: Is it dry yet, Dad ? ” 

Then, were the cliff-dwellers of North-America and the 
cave-men or rock-shelter inhabitants of Maha-Ko^ala (Chhat- 
tisgarh. C. P.) of the same race ? Was there similarity of 
culture between the ancient peoples of these two distant 
lands ? None can say, but the existence of some hand-marks 
in both these countries, gives one furiously to think. 



SOUTH INDIA IN THE RAMAYANA. 

By V. R. R. Dikshitar, M. A., 

{Madras). 

The history of South India in the light of the data 
furnished by the Rdmayana of Valmiki is really a description 
or rather a historical account of a number of tribes which had 
been well established in this part of the country, and of a 
series of attempts on the part of the northern Indian kings 
to conquer them and introduce their own civilisation among 
them. In a paper like this, as it is not possible to examine by 
a comparative study the different versions of the Rdmayana, 
which seem to have been more or less indebted to the original 
Valmiki version, though in a different historical setting, we 
have confined ourselves to the Rdmayana of Valmiki whose 
antiquity cannot be easily disputed. Even here we have to use 
the material furnished by the epic poet with caution. A versa¬ 
tile poet as he is, he has introduced into the story legends and 
myths which mar the historical narrative, and which make it 
difficult for the critic to separate facts from fiction and history 
from legend. For example, Valmiki speaks of Ravana with 
ten heads, and dubs the Vanaras with all the attributes of 
monkeys so much so that one gets bewildered to know 
whether after all Valmiki is dealing with human beings or with 
creatures of his own fancy. Luckily for us, the poet indulges 
equally in realistic pictures as he does in idealistic, and the 
following pages are devoted to a study from the realistic side, 
ignoring for the moment, the idealistic tendencies which are 
deeply imprinted in the' pages of the epic. Even here the 
study has been restricted to an examination of the tribes who 
made South India their home in that period and the state of 
their civilisation and culture. We have refrained from giving 
the account of Rama’s invasion, his wars with these tribes and 
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his conquests. On this topic much hhs been written, and it 
is no good to repeat it once again. But it is to be admitted 
that no serious approach has been made in the direction of 
critically examining the evidences, so far as they enable us to 
know something about the tribes that inhabited South India 
in respect of their origin and culture. 

The Ramayana envisages then a period when North India 
went by the name of Aryavarta and South India by the name 
of Dravida. Hence the people of Aryavarta were Aryans and 
of Dravida, Dravidians. Whether these were invaders from 
alien countries or were autochthons are still unsolved problems 
among scholars, but we are not concerned with that question 
at present. It is worthy of note, however, that the term 
Dravida does not occur specifically in the Ramayana as 
signifying either a race or even a territory. Daksinadesa and 
Daksinatya are the terms in frequent use. We have to pre¬ 
sume, therefore, that the tribes mentioned as occupying the 
southern regions are almost aboriginal, and hence primitive 
Dravidians. It is remarkable that these semi-civilised peoples 
carved out kingdoms of their own and had their own culture 
and polity. Among these tribes figure prominently the 
Raksasas, and Vanaras. The less powerful are the Sabaras, 
Madhukas, Yaksas and the Nagas. No doubt the names of 
kingdoms like those of the Andhras, Pundras, Colas and 
Pandyas and the Keralas are found but no details are furnish¬ 
ed about them except about the Pandyan Capital. From this 
the late Mr. Srinivasa Ayyangar opined, that these passages 
were later additions in the text and that these Tamil kingdoms 
were founded only in the post-Ramayana epoch (see History 
of the Tamils , p. 52). A sober view, however, is to take that 
these kingdoms existed but the poet who is dealing with a 
particular route that led to Lanka had no occasion to refer to 
these kingdoms in detail. To cite an instance, though 
Vidarbha and the Haihayas of Mahismatl are not alluded to in 
the Ramayana, contemporary evidence points to their existence, 
and, we cannot say on the authority of Valmiki that no such 
kingdoms existed. If one would believe the testimony of the 
Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, a certain Pandyan king gave away 
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as presents pearls to Raghu, the famous ancestor of Rama (IV. 
6*50) and that Ravana was a contemporary of that Pandyan 
who secured Brahma&ras-astta from Siva. (VI. 68). Then 
there is every reason to believe that the Pandyan kingdom of 
the pre-historic days was more ancient than the age of Raghu 
in whose illustrious line Rama was born. Hence one may 
conclude that the Tamil kingdoms had a far greater antiquity 
than we are apt to imagine, and were in frequent intercourse 
with the distant Ayodhya as the nearby Ceylon. (See The 
Tamilian Antiquaiy, M. Raghava Aiyangar’s article, Valmiki 
and Tennadu). It is but appropriate that these kingdoms 
were a development on the indigenous tribes and the forma¬ 
tion of such kingdoms marked the evolution from the tribal 
stage to the settled life. The physical features of the land did 
not permit these settlers to consolidate themselves for forming 
large states. Hence the states were small and self-dependent 
groups. Having been founded on ancient river-beds with ever- 
llowing waters and protected by the sea on the one hand, and 
mountains and thick forests on the other, these tribes conti¬ 
nued to flourish. As civilisation promotes culture, the ancient 
Tamil states developed a distinct culture and one may not be 
far wrong in one’s conclusions that early Sanskrit writings 
betray their indebtedness in some respects to this civilisation 
and culture, especially in the sphere of religion and philo¬ 
sophy, in the same way as the ancient Tamils owed their finer 
elements of social life to their northern brethren. 

Coming to an examination of the Raksasa tribe it is not 
possible to say at the present state of our knowledge that they 
were the earliest inhabitants of Southern India and Ceylon. 
The blending of the cultures of South India and North India 
has been so close and so complete that it defies all earnest 
students to find out the real truth before their admixture. The 
researches of the late Kanakasabhai have led him-to conclude 
that the earliest tribes of South India were the Villavar 
(bowmen) and Minavar (fishermen), [Tamils IS00 years ago, 
p. 39], This can be accepted for the reason that the semi-bar¬ 
barous peoples of the ancient world lived either close to the 
sea or on the hills thick with forests. In order to eke out his 
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livelihood, the man of the hill and the jungle must have been a 
professional bowman to vanquish wild life and hunt beasts and 
birds of prey. In the same way men inhabiting the sea-shore 
lived by fishing; while the latter developed a civilised life, by 
contact with other peoples, the hill-men and the foresters, cut 
off by nature barriers continued to be the same old uncivilised 
men unaffected by the rolling of ages. If this theory were 
accepted, the Raksasas are to be taken as a tribe who emerged 
from the barbarous state to a semi-civilised condition. 

Many a legend has grown as to the origin of the Raksa¬ 
sas, and the one furnished by the Ramayana (Aran. ch. 48) 
and repeated with approval by the Puranas and allied litera¬ 
ture in Sanskrit is that Ravana was the son of Pulastya and 
brother of Vaisravana, the direct descendant of Brahma, the 
Creator. This is certainly what we may say to be an Aryan 
origin for the Raksasa tribe. From the South Indian standpoint 
the Raksasas were to be taken as the descendants of the abo¬ 
riginal bowmen and fishermen, and they carved out a king¬ 
dom when they began to increase in numerical strength and 
settled down in peaceful avocations. They were perhaps the 
ancestors of the modern Andamaners and Australian abori¬ 
gines. In no way they are to be confounded with the Asuras, 
the cousins of the Devas, both of whom are superhuman 
beings and hedged with divinity. Though the Raksasas are 
credited with superhuman powers they are not superhuman 
beings like the Asuras but ordinary human beings still in the 
infancy of civilisation. In this stage of culture this tribe seems 
to have flourished for thousands of years when the contact 
with Aryavarta became more frequent. This led to the slow 
but sure penetration of the northern ideas into the southern 
regions. One of the results of such contact was the adoption 
of Brahmanism by the Raksasas, and this is how we have to 
explain the existence of Brahmaraksasas or Raksasas who 
are Brahmins. The Sanskrit books make us understand 
that the Brahmins fallen from their svadhanna and conse¬ 
quently banished from the Aryavarta sought refuge and shelter 
in the southern regions and became commingled with the 
Rak§asa inhabitants of the south. Whatever may be the case, 
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the truth is that a sort of caste system came to stay in the 
Raksasa dominion. It can be also said without fear of con¬ 
tradiction that after the advent of the Brahmaraksasas, Sanskrit 
came to be learnt to perform the Vedic rituals and ceremonials. 
Atharvan rites were chiefly practised by them who indulged in 
magic and witchcraft, even in arts of war. It is said that 
Ravana was well versed in the Vedic literature and respected 
international law, that an ambassador should not be killed as 
was pointed out by Vibhisana in the case of Hanuman. Not¬ 
withstanding the fusion of tribes and their cultures, still we 
get a glimpse of the peculiar life led by these Raksasas. They 
began as enemies of the people of Aryavarta. While there 
had been for some time a tendency on the part of the 
Aryavartin to penetrate into the dense jungles and bring them 
under his sway, the Raksasas, whose original home was Ceylon 
wanted to carry their arms and extend their sphere of influence 
and political domination as far as possible on the Indian 
continent. Ravana, the most powerful of the line, that ruled 
over them, swayed by imperial ideas, challenged Indra, 
Kubera, Siva, and all Vedic deities and established a Raksasa 
colony at Janasthana. But his progress was arrested by the 
march of Rama, Crown prince designate of Ayodhya. Vali the 
the king of Vanaras was more than a match for Ravana who 
did not therefore disturb his kingdom or that of the Tamils 
further south. Single-handed Rama vanquished the Raksasa 
host at Janasthana, thereby showing the inferiority of the 
military prowess of the Raksasas as against the superior 
abilities of the tribe to which Rama belonged. They indulged 
in Kutayuddha, unrighteous warfare involving the use of fire, 
poison and magic. They were at best excellent archers, but 
they could not stand against the disciplined fourfold forces of 
the imperial power at Ayodhya. They lived in strongholds and 
had well built houses with their Caityas (temples) protected 
by the tutelary goddess Lanka. They had a capital rolling in 
riches and with excellent parks. The king was assisted by a 
council in his domestic and foreign policies. There was a 
trained army. The Queen took part in the deliberations of the 
State council. We see, for instance, Maqdodari advising 
Ravana on the eve of the battle, not to risk his life* In their 
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social life we are led to think that marriage by capture was the 
usual form and gave rise to the later Raksasa form of marriage, 
one of the six accepted modes in the law—codes. A relic of this 
system is seen in the theme of Makat pat kahji explained in the 
earliest known treatise, the Tolkdppiyam. (see Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayyangar, Tamil Studies, p. 55). Their disposal of the dead 
was usually burial, and not cremation. That it is their custom 
is seen from the Rdmayana, (III. 4. 20), though we are told 
that Kabandha, the Raksasa, was cremated. Rama destroyed 
many of them and enthroned Vibhisana as king of Lanka. It 
is also argued that the law of primogeniture was not applicable 
in the matter of succession as Ravana became king through 
his mother’s line. (See Tamilian Antiquaiy No. 1. pp. 61-64). 
But in the course of time they seem to have been deteriorated, 
and if we are to believe the evidence of the Ceylonese Buddhist 
books like the Maluivahisa, another tribe Yaksas succeeded 
to the Raksasa kingdom, a part of which came into the 
possession of another tribe, the Nagas. This had happened 
roughly by the time of the great war of the Malidbharata. 

The Yaksas were a contemporary tribe of the Raksasas but 
were insignificant from the point of view of the number and 
influence. There is a tradition that before the advent of the 
Raksasas, the Yaksas were in possession of Ceylon and it was 
Sumali, the General of Bali, who dispossessed them and found¬ 
ed the Raksasa kingdom. Later Sanskrit books claim semi¬ 
divinity to these tribes now extinct. This tribe is apparently 
an off-shoot of the Raksasa tribe living side by side with them 
in the same region and helping them in their political en 
deavours. With the decline and fall of the Raksasa kingdom, 
the Yaksas built up a kingdom of their own which, according 
to the Mahdvdmsa , existed as late as the fifth century B. C. 
when Vijaya is said to have landed in Ceylon and conquered it. 

The Nagas, another tribe, semi-divine in character, with 
their totem as serpent, spread throughout India, from Taksaslila 
in the north-west to Assam in the north-east and to Ceylon 
and South India in the south. At one time they must have 
been powerful. Contemporaneous with the Yaksas or perhaps 
subsequent to their fall as a political entity the Nagas rose to 
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prominence in South India. Not only parts of Ceylon but 
ancient Malabar were the territories occupied by the ancient 
Nagas. It is said that the fact of Hanuman crossing the sea 
was witnessed by the Nagas and Yaksas (Sundar. 1. 90). 
Bhogavatl was their capital city (Kis. 41. 37). According to 
the Mahabharata this tribe had settled down in this part of 
the country as it is said that Arjuna in his ilithaydtrd fell in 
love with a Naga-kanya and married her. In the Tamil 
classics of the early centuries after Christ, we hear frequent 
references to Naganadu though the Yaksas had disappeared 
as a tribe. Remnants of Naga worship are still lingering in 
Malabar, and the temple in Nagercoil in South Travancore is 
dedicated to Naga worship even today. All that can be said 
about them is that they were a seafaring tribe. Their women¬ 
folk were renowned for their beauty. Apparently the Nagas 
have become merged with the Ceras who rose to power and 
prominence at the commencement of the Christian era. 

The next tribe that claims our attention is the tribal 
community of the Vanaras. As has been already remarked 
Valmiki furnishes them with all the attributes of real monkeys, 
so much so one is led to think that it is better to dismiss them 
as mere animals than consider them human beings. But this 
could not be in the face of a host of data given side by side to 
prove that they are as good a tribe as any tribe can claim to 
be. Their kingdom was in the region adjoining the forest 
country of Dandaka, with its capital Kiskindhya. If we are 
to believe the tradition in the Rdmdyana, Raghu the prehistoric 
king of Ayodhya was fired by imperial lust and wem on his 
digvijaya and brought the whole of India under his umbrella. 
His son Dandaka, who was either a political adventurer or 
impelled by the economic value of forests to an Imperial Slate 
like that of his, directed his arms to the Dakhan, and brought 
the whole forest region under his control so much so that 
after killing Vali, Rama bursts out in a 31oka that all the land 
in the south including the forests and mountains belonged of 
right (see above) to the imperial power at the capital, imply¬ 
ing thereby that the forest "tribes like that of the Vanaras were 
tributaries of the Ayodhya king, though enjoying complete 
independence in internal organisation. If we judge things by 
the results, these tribal communities of the early Dravida had 
neither the political cohesion nor the social solidarity which 
make for a continuous existence of states, small or large. Both 
32 o.i, 
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in Ceylon and Kiskindhya, the discbntented brothers of the 
reigning sovereigns with their choice followers voluntarily join¬ 
ed the invader and helped him in carrying out his plan, and 
in the accomplishment of his object because it indirectly paid 
them. The lack of political insight was responsible for the 
decay of the two kingdoms, but it must be said to the credit 
of Rama that he was actuated by the best of motives when he 
installed his allies, members of the ruling family, on the res¬ 
pective thrones of Ceylon and Kiskindhya. As Dandaka was 
the first to claim the forest region by conquest, it became 
famous as Danciakaranyam. This made it possible for the 
sages of Aryavarta to find convenient retreats to pursue their 
religious and philosophical speculations. This is why Rama 
found a number of hermitages of sages engaged in austerities 
until he reached Kiskindhya. The Ramayana is clear in that 
the Vanaras are a forest tribe (vanecarah). But they have been 
Aryanised much sooner than the other tribes. It is said that 
Hanuman was an expert Sanskrit Grammarian and spoke to 
Sita (Kis. 3. 30) in Sanskrit in the A^okavana in Lanka. When 
he first met Rama, it was in the garb of an ascetic (Ibid. 2) 
Vali is said to be performing Sandhya or evening-prayer pres¬ 
cribed for the dvijas or twice-born castes. From this it is to 
be inferred that after Dandaka’s conquest this tribal communi ¬ 
ty of the Vanaras came under the direct influence of the con¬ 
quering tribe and adopted their practices and beliefs which 
perhaps appealed to them very much. According to the Jain 
version of the Ramayana the Aryan influence of Kiskindha 
can be traced back to the days of King Sagara (see L. Rice, 
Mysore I. p. 277). Examined from the view-point of Tabari, 
a female member of the Sahara tribe of foresters who were 
still in the stage of barbarity and compared with modern 
jungle tribes of Central India and the Dakhan plateaus who 
continue to live their primitive life unaffected by the recurring 
waves of civilisation, she became convert to the Aryan ways 
of living and thinking, and spent her years in penance 
and prayer. When Rama met her during his stay in 
the forest he was mightily pleased with her and blessed 
her with life in heaven. These indicate that the rude 
foresters were more easily converted to the new faith 
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than the crude Raksasas. The Vanaras were a ferocious 
community more akin to the Negritos. They were monkey¬ 
like in appearance and were not actual monkeys. One in¬ 
fallible testimony that they were human beings is that they 
spoke a tongue and knew Sanskrit. They were vegetarians 
living'chiefly on roots and fruits, and were addicted to liquor 
as is seen from the Madhuvanam episode in the joy of having 
discovered Sita. Being foresters their chief weapons were 
clubs and stones. Vali was killed because he expelled his 
brother and led the impure life of enjoying his wife. The 
kingdom of the Vanaras was a small state made up of many 
tiny villages and towns ( Kis . 26-9). Most of these Vanaras 
lived in caves. The government was conducted by such 
institutions as the Council, Army, Mahamatras or Ministers 
and others. (Ibid. 1). The succession was generally heredi¬ 
tary. Sugriva’s coronation was an exception to the rule. As 
if to compensate this, Ahgada was anointed Crown Prince. 
(Ibid.) The ceremonies followed closely those prescribed in 
Sanskrit treatises. Special mention may be made of the fire- 
rites in the coronation ceremony (Ibid. 29). Hanuman was 
a great statesman and a fitting ambassador; his advice was 
sought not only by his own king but by Rama and Laksmana. 
He was deeply read in the nlti treatises. His shrewdness and 
calmness in demeanour are remarkable. Attached to the 
state of the Vanaras was a pleasure-garden called Madhu¬ 
vanam. An official watchman was in charge of this. In 
fact, the Vanaras were fairly well civilised, though they were 
not advanced in culture. Still they could boast of a Nila 
who had the necessary engineering skill to build a causeway 
between the Indian continent and Ceylon on the sea. It was 
the Vanaras who built this huge edifice, which enabled 
their hosts to cross the sea and carry war into the enemy’s 
territory. The discovery of as many as thirty settlements of 
the primitive peoples in Bellary district show that all their 
settlements were placed on the granite hills. Twenty diffe¬ 
rent classes of tools, all of stone, have been discovered here. 
Prom the Ramayana we have to infer that the Vanaras were 
still living in the stone age, and the use of iron was unkown 
to them. Perhaps some of these primitive settlements com* 
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prised parts of the ancient Kiskindha kingdom. It is said 
that the wandering Lam bad is numerous in Bellary district 
claim Vali and Sugriva as their primitive ancestors. ( See 
Bellaty Dt. Gaz. II, Appendix, page 66 ). 

To sum up, the India south of the Vindhyas according 
to the picture presented in the Rhnayana was a geographi¬ 
cal entity with hills and forests and little of plains, where 
abounded several tribal communities, mostly foresters and 
hillmen. These had their own states and polities. Promi¬ 
nence is given to the states flourishing in Janasthana, Kiskin¬ 
dha, Pandya and Lanka. Each tribe had its own ideas of 
social, political and religious life. If the story of Tataka has 
any significance it shows that there were free marriages 
between these various tribes. TatakS is a Yaksini and her 
iiusband is an Asura. Her son is a Raksasa (Bala. chap. 25). 
Surpanakha, whose husband was dead, wanted to marry an 
alien like Rama or Laksmana pointing perhaps to the custom 
of remarriage of widows among them. They were respon¬ 
sible for the numerous pathways and roads through the thick 
of the jungles, which enabled the conqueror to follow the 
right track and hit upon the weak spots of the enemy. It 
is indeed remarkable that Valmiki now and then furnishes 
data as to the customs of the southerners. One is that these 
were in the habit of decking themselves with flowers when¬ 
ever they went out on an expedition, different for the diffe¬ 
rent kinds of expeditions (Ayodh. 96., See author’s ‘Studies 
in Tamil Literature and History’, for details). Another 
custom of the southerners was to give up one’s life by fast¬ 
ing if one was not able to achieve one’s aim. This is called 
prayopavesam in Sanskrit and Vadukkimttal in Tamil. When 
Aiigada was not able to get at Sita after ceaseless search he 
actually lay down with his other camp followers to fast them¬ 
selves to death. (Kis. ch. 56; See also M. Raghava Ayyan- 
gar’s article on S'en Tamil. Vol. VIII pp. 1-6). In the light 
of the tell-tale evidence left in early Sanskrit writings, like the 
Ramdyana of Valmiki, there can be no doubt that the eaily 
Dravidian peoples ‘had attained a fairly high degree of civili¬ 
sation and culture’. 



THE HINDU THEORY OF PROPERTY. 

By M. A. Buck, M. A. 

( Baroda.) 

A Synthesis bf Individualism and Socialism. 

There are two sides to private property-the individual 
side and the social side. Hindu theory emphasises both these 
aspects and tries to reconcile them in a broader synthesis in 
the light of Dharma. The Lockian view is right, because all 
property has its justification in the fact that it is a powerful 
instrument of self-realisation. The socialistic view almost 
tends to forget this fundamental truth in the institution of pro¬ 
perty. My property is essentially the expression of myself. 
Through property, man enjoys a certain sense of background 
which would endow his individual life with a certain dignity. 
“The stability, the power to look before and after, the assured 
hold on reality, the embodiment of their own wills in a mate¬ 
rial fact,”—in this lies the moral and spiritual value of properly. 
Man’s life would be the life of a dog without property. 

Hence Hindu thought repeatedly urges us to acquire 
wealth—. “Man is the slave of wealth, 
not wealth of anybody. So one should always carefully labour 
for wealth. Through wealth, men realise their higher moral, 
aesthetic, and spiritual selves”. 9W is one of the fundamental 
aims of life; and a life which fails to secure 3N remains a very 
poor, and incomplete thing. 

But this is only one-half of the Hindu theory of property. 
Individualism forgets that rights are meaningless except as 
the converse of duties, and if all duties spring in the last resort 
from the duty of promoting the general good, then rights must 
also be shown to spring from the same principle. Property 
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has its justification no doubt in the fact that it is one of the 
most potent instruments of self-realisation; but what is the 
self, of which it is realisation ? A pure individual is a fiction. 
The individual is essentially a member of a social body : he is 
an integral part of an organic whole. It is as a member of 
society that man has right of property; and therefore his right 
of property is governed by the good of the society, which is 
his own good. Any demands upon man’s private property 
in the name of general interest are not encroachments upon 
his private rights, not drafts upon his charity : “they are the 
acts of that identical justice by which he is qualified to be an 
owner”. Man has a right of property in so far as society allows 
it; its fundamental basis is social consent. This is the 

of the Hindu Sastras. All property, therefore, is 
essentially a trust held for the sake of public welfare; and the 
trustee must always remember that his right is valid as long 
as he is faithful to the conditions of trust and not a minute 
longer. 

God-the ultimate basis. 

But Dharma,-of which the eternal witness is our own 
heart, the still, small voice within,-does not mean the arbitrary 
exercise of the right of a society or a state over a group or a 
private individual. The conception of Dharma-of justice has 
no meaning unless it traces its source to something deeper 
than the changing whims of individuals, and this something 
deeper within man’s consciousness, something which is 
superior to our private selfhood with its partial likes and dis¬ 
likes, family selfhood with its narrow and exclusive attach¬ 
ments, tribal or national egoism with its suicidal particularism- 
is the fundamental love of humanity within us, the cosmic 
consciousness within us in virtue of which the finite man 
becomes the organ of the infinite, the individual soul the 
organ of the universal soul. Public good can, therefore, never 
mean the good exclusively conceived of a clan, tribe, nation, 
or race: it means the good of humanity conceived neither 
hedonistically nor anti-hedonistically, but essentially in terms 
of our higher self, of God. Here again the higher thoughts of 
the East and West coincide. “ Back to God all rights run. 
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' Back in Him, the ultimate Creator, producing and sustaining 
and justifying every capacity and energy that His will has set 
in action, all ownership stands, All claims are made by Him, 

through Him, to Him.Man’s authority to say of anything 

‘That is mine/ rests finally, on his power to say ‘I am God’s’ ” 
(Dr. Holland). 

Concrete working of the Hindu theoty. 

Hindu theory of property may be most appropriately 
called functional theory of property. Hindu thought steers 
clear of the extreme^ individualism of the Lockian type and 
extreme communism either of the Platonic or of the modern 
variety. It allows full private property and bases social and 
economic organisation upon it. It would not stigmatise all 
property as robbery or theft. It does not believe in the 
equalitarian dogma of the uniformly flat distribution of wealth 
among all-the fit and the unfit. It would certainly keep the 
springs of honest work alive by allowing each one to make 
the result of his o .vn labour, his own. It does not consider 
love of money to be the root of all evil, necessarily. It does 
not say that it is easier for a camel to go through a needle, 
than for a rich man to go to heaven. Thus it does not say 
with the hedonist that wealth is the mere means of one’s own 
individual self-satisfaction; with the individualist that “I can do 
whatever I like with my own, in whatever way I may have 
acquired my property”; with the socialist that the capitalist is 
a rentier, a fraud, a vampire, a parasite; with the political 
absolutist that the decrees of the State are final, that the exist¬ 
ing sovereign can do no wrong; with the ascetic that all 
wealth is the snare of the devil. 

; Hence we find that only persons morally and intellectually 
qualified are considered fit for inheritance. The main princi¬ 
ple upon which all exclusions from inheritance, are based is 
the essentially spiritual significance of all property. 3?$ 

“ Wealth is made for sacrifices”. Those that are incom¬ 
petent to perform them are not entitled to inherit property. 
They are only entitled to maintenance. Wealth is for sacrifice. 
Therefore it should go to a proper person and virtuous, and 
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not to a woman, ignorant man, or' an apostate. . “ Man is 
meant to give away his all for the cause of God, for the service 
of humanity. Hence all who are not equal to the duty of 
sacrifice or service are ruled out as unfit for inheritance”. 
“Eunuchs and outcastes (because of grave sins), those born 
blind or deaf, the insane, idiots, and the dumb as well as 
those deficient in any organ of (action or sensation) receive no 
share. But it is just that (a man) who knows (the law) should 
give even to all of them food and raiment according to ability, 
without stint (for life); he who does not give it becomes an 
outcaste.” Only virtuous sons inherit; he who spends unright* 
eously is to be disinherited. 

The same theory also explains certain apparently high* 
handed acts of Governments. It was always considered fully 
justifiable to take away wealth from the unrighteous and to 
transfer it to the righteous. In the Rgveda, gods are asked 
to transfer the wealth of the impious to the sacrificer. A man 
who has fasted for three days, because of want of food, is 
entitled to steal a day’s provision from the house of a miserly 
miscreant. “ He, who having taken money from miscreants 
gives it to the virtuous verily converts it into a raft whereby he 
takes both its recipients and his own self across the ocean of 
misery. The wealth of those who regularly institute religious 
sacrifices is called the divine property by the wise; the wealth 
of a non-sacrificer is called demoniac property.” 

The same theory explains the enormous emphasis laid at 
all times in Eastern faiths upon the virtue of charity. The 
essential justification of wealth is that it renders a life of 
virtue, hospitality, and charity possible. 

“ They who give steeds dwell with the sun for ever; 

They who give gold arc blest with life eternal; 

They who give robes prolong their lives, O Soma.” 

The same theory explains the sentiments that the 
Brahmin is the lord of all things or that the king is the 
universal lord of all. The overlordship of the State in all 
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cases means the overlordship of the community; for the 
State is nothing but the embodiment of the will of the 
community. 

Relativity of the Hindu theory of property. 

The whole theory of property, as outlined above, had its 
origin in a peculiar type of social and cultural organisation. 
The institutions of caste, a^rama, joint-family, theological 
monarchy were a part of the Hindu social organisation; and 
these served to give the theory its peculiar, its differential 
character. 


33 o.i. 




WOMEN IN JAINISM. 

By Hiralal Rasikdas Kapadu, M. A, 
( Bombay.) 


One cannot have a complete idea about humanity unless 
some attention is paid to women, who, after all, form one of 
its constituents. This is probably the reason why we find 
almost every activity of life associated with the feminine 
element. Since religion is directly or indirectly concerned 
with these activities, it examines the relations existing between 
males and females and their influences on each other as well. 
To work out this problem from the standpoint of one and 
all the religions is beyond the scope of this paper; for, it has 
its own limitations. Consequently, this paper tries to examine 
Jainism and notices the following facts:— 

Liberation. —To begin with, let us note that the 
S'velambaui school of Jainism considers women as capable of 
realising liberation. Their physical structure is by no means a 
hindrance in their attaining the enviable state of being 
completely free for ever from birth, disease, death and 
degradation. 

Knowledge. —According to Jainism liberation is invariably 
preceded by omniscience. So it naturally follows that women, 
too, can become omniscient. But, strange to say, during 
their attempt to reach this high standard of knowledge, they 
are not allowed by the Jaina convention to read the 12th anga, 
though, as a matter of fact, they are considered • competent 
to grasp its meaning and to become completely conversant 
with this aiiga too, on their acquiring omniscience. 

Ideal Character. — According to the S’vetambara 
conception, a woman has inherent powers to develop her 
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moral and spiritual sides so much so that she can become a 
prototype of ideal character, and thus furnish us with a living 
example of mercy, purity, chastity, honesty and similar other 
virtues. 

Constitution of a woman. —A first-class constitution, 
which is technically known as vajra—r^abha—ndrdca— 
samhamma and which is a sine qua non df rtirtihtaiHing steadiness 
in holy contemplation, is within the reach of a woman. 

Literacy.— Education of women was paid due and 
desirable attention to, even by Lord Rsabha, the first 
Tl irthahkara. So it is not surprising, if Jaina women at present 
are not quite backward in literacy. 

Status of women in the Jaina Church.—W omen 
and men are equal partners so far as the Jaina church is 
concerned. The former are not debarred from renouncing the 
world, and hence we have in the Jaina church not only 
monks but nuns also. 

It may be noted that though a male newly admitted to 
the holy order of clergy ought to be bowed to by a nun of 
even longer standing, yet it does not mean that she is to be on 
that account disrespected or discarded by that monk or any 
other, who may have been initiated even earlier than the nun 
in question. 

It may be further remarked that not only a nun but even 
a Jaina lady-a Sravika, deserves to be duly respected by a 
Sravaka; even Sadhus and Sadhvis are bound to do so; 
otherwise they have to beg her pardon and expiate their sin. 

Labdhis. —Jainism mentions 28 labdhis. All of these 
can be acquired by bhcivya— men, but abhavya-m en can 
have at best 15, bhcivya— women 18 and abhavya- women 14. 

The Body of a woman. —The Ptavacanasdroddhdra 
(v. 1368 ff.) informs us about the number of bones, sinews, 
etc., and their locations in a human body. Furthermore, in 
v. 1379 it is stated that a man has 700 thbiilaf vessels in his 
body, a woman 670 arid a eunuch 680. From the 1383rd 
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verse, learn that there ate elfeVen openifttjs <Jr exlU IfrSr ri;,-* 
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mouth, an anus, an uterus and breasts. s » a 

Defamationi of women.-A charge is occasionally laid 
against Jainism that it has unnecessarily denounced women in 
more than one place. But a closer study of the Jaina works 
will reveal the fact that in virtue of their desire to save males 
from being unduly attached to and attracted towards women, 
the male authors have drawn a vivid picture of the black side 
of women. So this is only one side of the picture of women or 
rather it is an outline^ of weaknesses common to females and 
males as well. This view is explicitly expressed in the 
svopajna-vivarana (p. 208) of. Yogasastra (ch. Ill, v. 120) by 
HemacandrasHn. 


The limit for degradation.— Women are not in a 
position to go to the extreme of committing sins. So, they can 
never be born in the seventh hell, which is solely meant for 
males leading the most wretched and horrible life. 

Conception about marriage.— Jainism is an advocate of 
renunciation and not of indulgence. That is why not only does 
it prefer celibacy to sexual intercourse but condemns the 
latter as a sinful act. This will explain why there is no scope 
for an evil custom like niyoga in Jainism. Moreover, there is 
no religious compulsion for a male or a female to marry; hence 
marriage is not an act recommended by Jainism. Under these 
circumstances it is but natural, if’ it does not uphold the idea 
of remarriage of a widower or a widow. Polyandry and poly¬ 
gamy, too, are against the spirit of Jainism. 

Pregnancy. —Taking 100 years as the maximum span of 
human life, a woman can conceive so long as she has not 
completed the 55th year. 

Obedience to Husband. —Jainism no doubt considers 
obedience as a virtue but this does not mean that any and 
every order, legitimate or illegitimate coming from an elderly 
person is to be obeyed. A woman is to obey her husband, 
so long as his commandments are consistent with the standard 
of morality prescribed in Jainism. In short, she is not a blind 
follower of her spiritual preceptor, much less of her husband* 
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Social Customs. —Abominable customs like the sutee, 
the purdah-system etc., have not gained ground in the Jaina 
community. 

Conclusion. —In fine, this paper professes to be no more 
than a brief outline of women as depicted in the Jaina literature. 
Much that is of interest may have been left untouched and 
even what little is here given may appear to be a rough sketch. 
All the same, it shall be a matter of great pleasure to me, if the 
imperfections of the present attempt will act as a stimulus to 
those whose better and more competent efforts will supersede 
it, owing to their special aptitude for and absolute devotion to 
this branch of knowledge. 



NARMADA VALLEY CIVILISATION. 
By Vishnu R. Karandikar, B. A. 

( Satara ). 


“The Sumerians believed that they came into the country 
with their civilisation already formed, bringing with them the 
knowledge of agriculture, of working in metal, of the art of 

writing.‘since then,’ said they, ‘no new inventions have 

been made’,.and if, as our excavations seem to show, there 

is a good deal of truth in that tradition, then it was not in the 
Euphrates valley that the arts were born; and though it is not 
likely to have been the Indus valley either, later research may 
well discover some site between these two extremes where the 
ancestors of our Sumerians developed the first real civilisation 

of which we :have any knowledge”. Ur of the Chaldees 

by C. Leonard Wolley (1930) page 20. 

Almost all scholars, excepting a very few, agree that the 
Sumerians possessed the most ancient civilisation, the traces 
of which have been brought to light up to the present time. 
Nobody has yet been able to prove the place of origin of the 
Sumerians themselves, the country from which they came 
fully equipped, with their civilisation complete. 

It is my considered opinion that this civilisation had its 
origin in the valley of the Narmada in Hindusthan and that 
it was taken from here to Mesopotamia. The following are 
my reasons for concluding that Narmada valley was the cradle 
of this civilisation:— 

(1) The Sumerians believed that all civilisation was 
introduced in their country by the God Oannes. 
My view is that this Oannes was either Prthu 
Vainya himself or his descendants. 
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(2) The Narmada valley, According to our tradition, 
contained a civilisation which can be traced 
back to several generations previous to the 
great Flood. 

(3) The Narmada valley is credited by the Puranas 
to have had continuous contact with countries 
beyond the seas before ancj after the Flood. 

(4) Patala or the plape of Varuna can be identified 
with the land of the Sumerians. 

(5) fn Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ Memoirs of Central 
India’ there appears a report on the Geology of 
Malwa by Captain F. Dangerfield, a Survey 
officer, in which he refers to places near 
Mahe^vara where earthen vessels and bricks 
were discovered at a depth of between 30 to 40 
feet. No further information about this has been 
available until now, but the information given 
by the Survey officer is a sufficient reason to 
conclude that there was a well-organised 
hupian society in this valley in very ancient 
times. 

(6) There is a Babylonian seal of about 2000 B. C. 
in the Museum at Nagpur. The most natural 
Way by which it could have reached the Cent¬ 
ral Provinces was throiigh the Narmada valley. 

(7) There is sufficient traditional evidence to sup¬ 
port that Hindusthan kept up international 
contact in ancient times, first by means of land- 
roptps on the nprth-west frontier, and second 
by means of oyer-sea routes especially from 
the mouth °f the Narmada, as also from other 
places on the west coast. 

The data from which I have drawn these conclusions can 
be summarised ip the following manner:— 

(l) Bprossus, the Babylonian priest, who has given 
all the available information about Oannes, lived in the 
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3rd century B.C. He says:—“In the first year there appeared, 
from that part of the Erythrean Sea, which borders upon 
Babylonia, an animal destitute, of reason (or, endowed with 
reason, or, according to another reading, a male animal), by 
name Oannes, whose whole body (according to the account 
of Apollodorus) was that of a fish, that under the fish’s head 
he had another head, with feet also below, similar to those of 
a man, subjoined to the fish’s tail. His voice too, and 
language,was articulate and human; and a representation of 
him is preserved even to this day”. 

* 

“This Being was accustomed to pass the day among men; 
but took no food at that season; and he gave them an insight 
into letters and sciences, and arts of every kind. He taught 
them to construct cities, to found temples, to compile laws, 
and explained to them the principles of geometrical know¬ 
ledge. He made them distinguish the seeds of the earth, and 
showed them how to collect the fruits; in short, he instructed 
them in everything which would tend to soften manners and 
humanise their lives. From that time, nothing material has 
been added by way of improvement to his instructions”. 

“And when the sun had set, this Being Oannes retired 
again into the sea, and passed the night in the deep, for he was 
amphibious. After this, there appeared other animals like 
Oannes, of which Berossus proposes to give an account when 
he comes to the history of the kings. Moreover Oannes wrote 
concerning the generation of mankind, and of their civil polity”. 

The description of Oannes fits Prthu Vainya and the 
two names Oannes and Vainya are phonetically similar. 
Vainya is described in all Puranas as one who wore a Kavaca 
or armour. It is not known what kind of armour he wore, but 
even in case iron and steel were unknown at that time, it is 
likely that he may have worn the skin of a crocodile with a 
head piece or a S'irastrdna which could be removed revealing 
another face underneath. As with the Norman chainmail in 
England the Kavaca would come down below the knees, so 
that the warrior’s feet would look as though they come out of 
a fish’s tail of scales. The whole description of Oannes would 
34 0 . 1 . 
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thus naturally fit a man in an armour made either of steel or 
of the skin of a water-animal. It is significant that the outer 
shell of a tortoise was used as a protective shield. The thick 
hide of a crocodile would be a pliable cover as an armour for 
the body. 

Vainya lived ten generations previous to our Flood. 
Oannes, according to Berossus, also lived ten generations 
before the Sumerian Flood. If these two Floods had taken 
place simultaneously, as I believe they have, then both these 
individuals can be taken as identical. 

Vainya is stated to have established a town on the banks 
of the Reva or Narmada according to the Padmapurana. 
Thus Fr f hu ruled in the Narmada valley. 

The identity becomes clearer when we examine the man¬ 
ner in which Prthu is stated to have built up the whole system 
of social organisation in our country. It was he who started 
agriculture on a commercial scale and started towns and 
cities as economic centres of commerce. Before Prthu’s 
time, says the Matsyapurana, there was no respect for the 
science of economics. All the PurSnas agree in saying that 
there were no towns, no cities, no villages, as places for 
carrying on commerce. The process of milking the earth in 
the shape of a cow is equivalent to the selection of professions. 
This was started presumably in order to choose things which 
the people were asked to bring in exchange for the agricul¬ 
tural produce which Prthu undertook to provide. Prthu’s 
chase of the earth in the form of a cow was in the nature of 
a tour of investigation in order to find out the various means 
adopted by the people all over the country to secure food. 
The Puranas state that the food available previous to Prthu 
consisted only of the various types of fruits and flowers and 
honey, i. e. only those things that were grown naturally. “In 
this golden age”, say the Puranas, “the earth yielded food 
without trouble”. As the population increased, however, the 
supply was insufficient and the people appealed to Prthu to 
provide them with food. It was after a survey of the inhabited 
area in Northern India that Prthu discovered that plants 
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grew in plenty when the ground was even and this was stated 
to be the first condition laid down by the earth when she 
agreed to supply the demands made by Prthu. It was also 
Prthu who was the first Cakravarti, or a monarch who had 
accepted certain limitations on his sovereignty. The story of 
the Suta and Magadha refusing to praise Prthu on the ground 
that they did not know his past and the sages requesting them 
to imagine how he would be behaving in the future and to 
praise him according to that conception, is but a polite way 
of saying that Prthu was told how he was expected to 
behave as a king and that he accepted those conditions. Later 
on, however, Prthu returned the compliment and initiated 
laws governing all society, dividing the people into the four 
castes, entailing certain rights and responsibilities belonging 
to each. There is a definite tradition that there were sacri¬ 
fices before his time, as it was owing to the refusal of his 
predecessor, Vena, to perform them that he was deprived of 
’ his life. One of the things which Prthu had agreed to perform 
was to hold that type of sacrifices. As every one knows, 
the preparation of the sacrificial altars can only be properly 
done by means of geometry and it is significant that this is 
one of the things that were introduced by Oannes into Sumer. 
Prthu is described as the one who provided the people with 
sasya or corn and Oannes is said to have taught the Sumerians 
how to distinguish the seeds of the earth and showed them 
how to collect the fruits. 

We see in this way that the work of Oannes and Prthu was 
identical in nature and they appear to be of the same period 
before the World Flood. Their names also sound similar. 

Berossus is also stated to have given the times when 
Sumer was visited by other Oannes, who were called 
Annedotus. This is a curious name having a great resembl¬ 
ance to the Sanskrit word Annadata, or the giver of food. 
This is a special denotation of the work of Prthu Vainya, 
who made it possible for the human beings to secure a 
sufficient supply of foodstuffs. The epithet would apply to 
the descendants of Prthu Vainya as well and it seems to 
have been so applied by the ancient Sumerians, according to 
the story of Berossus, 
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This is a further evidence of the identity of Prthu Vainya 
with the vSumerian god Oannes. Our tradition states that 
after Vainya, his descendants went out westwards for being 
Prajapatis or leaders of colonisers. Pracinabarhis went to 
the west and married a Samudri or sea-faring maiden. 
He became a Prajapati or the leader of colonisers. His son, 
Pracetas, went out into the west for performing penance. 
Thus we get a consistent story of several generations of the 
Vainyas going out of Hindusthan towards the west in order 
to start settlements. 

There does not appear to have been any other place 
where there was any civilised habitation at this remote time 
in history ; at least there is no evidence, traditional or other¬ 
wise, to that effect and hence there is no reason to doubt 
that this series of visitations of the Vainya family was to 
ancient Sumer and to no other country. 

According to Berossus, Oannes came into Sumer from 
the Erythrean Sea. Thus we are entitled to presume that it 
was from some country to the east, and not from any place 
in the north like the Caucasus mountains, that Oannes came. 
Here also tradition records no other country with a civilised 
society except Hindusthan; and the Narmada valley comes 
nearest to Sumer from the sea. The origin of this civilisation 
must, therefore, be attributed to the only possible country, 
Hindusthan, and also to that part of our country which, 
according to our tradition, had a civilised society at that time, 
i. e., the Narmada valley. 

Berossus lived in the third century before the Christian 
era. Scholars date the Mahabharata about the fifth or fourth 
century B. C. I he statements of Berossus have been proved 
to be true as the result of recent excavations. These state¬ 
ments were in some respects as exaggerated as those in 
the Puranas and still their authenticity, at least so far as 
their sequence is concerned, has been proved to be true. 
Unfortunately no such attempt has been made to verify the 
tradition of our country and hence our Puranas, which record 
these traditions, have been neglected. We have thus lost a 
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great deal of valuable material, which would have thrown a 
great light on the history of our country, especially of those 
times, of which there is no other record available, except that 
in the Puranas. 

2. Several important places on the river Narmada are 
mentioned in the Puranas from times even previous to the 
Flood as well as after. Among them the following references 
are chosen as most representative of the older culture in 
Hindusthan:— 

(a) First and foremost is the town built by Prthu 
Vainya. His descendants reigned in the region 
of the Narmada valley. Manu is reported to have 
been told by ' the Matsya incarnation that he 
should collect all seeds and keep them separate 
and well protected “as told by the Dvijas in 
ancient times” (MahabhSrata, Vanaparvan, 
chapter 187, verse 32). This is a definite refer¬ 
ence to previous floods and gives directions to 
people in authority as to the steps to be taken 
in order to preserve the seeds for foodstuffs to be 
used after the floods. That the river Narmada 
was not destroyed by the Flood is mentioned in 
several Puranas. 

(b) The three cities or Tripuras of the demons are 
located on the Narmada. They were destroyed 
by Mahadeva after a great battle which has been 
given an importance then, as great as that of the 
Mahabharata was in later times. 

(c) The hermitage of the sage Visravas is located 
on the Narmada. His son is Kubera, the lord of 
wealth, who is also stated to have performed 
penance here in order to secure this post. 

(d) The Kings Mandhata, Purukutsa etc., reigned 
here. The latter is very important so far as con¬ 
temporary records in Sumer are concerned. 
The Puranic story of Purukutsa states that he 
was called to save the Nagas in Rasatala from 
the ravages of the Maineya Gandharvas who had 
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attacked them and had taken away their jewels 
and wealth. Purukutsa went through the Nar¬ 
mada valley. The NSgas thus secured immunity 
from the Gandharvas. The curious thing is 
that many centuries later we find the name of 
Purukutsa in the history of Babylon. Among 
the districts conquered by the Egyptians in the 
twelfth century B. C. one was named Purukuzzi, 
situated near the upper reaches of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. This name is so very uncommon 
that the coincidence is not such as can be 
ignored. Considering that there are so many 
common characteristics in Sumerian and Aryan 
traditions, this fact cannot be passed over as a 
mere coincidence. 

(e) The contact of the Narmada valley with Sumer 
can be shown through various stories common 
to both places. For example:-Varuna and Uru- 
Ninna, Mahashani and Messanipada, the story 
of Etana and the Eagle with Garuda and the 
Nagas, the search for Amrta or nectar with 
Etana’s search for the Tree of Life, Agastya 
and Ilwala and Bilwala with Elulu and Balulu- 
kings of Ur, Hiranyapura with Nippur, sage 
Aurva and Ur-Bau, sage Rclka with the town 
Erech etc, the pre-flood town of Shurripak with 
Surparaka, Bel with Bali, Vali,themonkey-king- 
the killer of the demon in the form of a buffalo- 
with Mahish-muhi the “killer of the wild 
ox in the foreign country”, the demon Marlca 
with the Sumerian town of Mari-ki, Narasimha 
the slayer of Hiranyaka&pu with Naram-Sin 
the hero of Agade, the story of Nergal with 
that of Ghatotkaca, that of Enkidu, the friend 
of Gilgamesh, with that of Rsya^rnga and so 
on. In later times the stories are so common 
as to convince one of the civilisation being 
the same. 
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(f) The deities appear to be very similar. The god 
of Ur was Ningirisu with Sin or the Moon as 
his daughter. We have Angiras the sage with 
Sinivali, or the new moon night, when the moon 

• is seen, as his daughter. Later Aradda became 
the god of Ur. Rcika established connection 
between the Indus valley and Patala and we 
get the name of Aratta as the name of the 
country on the Indus which had a different kind 
of worship, mentioned in the Karnaparvan. The 
importance of this item is realised when it is 
understood that the attempt of Rcika was to start 
a new trade-route via., the Indus in rivalry with 
the domination of the Narmada valley by the 
Haihaya kings under Arjuna of the thousand 
arms. It may also be possible to correlate 
Maharattas with the “Great Arattas” or followers 
of Aradda or Aratta who came afterwards along 
with the Rama of the Axe. Even Narada may be 
connected with Aradda or En-Aradda as the 
sage is always connected with the Raksasas 
living across the seas. All these questions will be 
dealt with at greater length in my book on the 
“Traditional History of Hindusthan”, between 
the reigns of Prthu Vainya and Karttavirya 
Arjuna, to be published shortly. I am referring 
to them here in order to show how close seems 
to be the contact between the two countries. 

(g) Here I wish to deal with at some length with the 
location of the p re—historic town of Mahismati 
connected with the Haihaya rulers, who 
had come into so close a touch with Sumer. 
This city has not been located so far. But 
with the evidence that has been collected in 
connection, with my book, I think it is possible 
to locate it with certainty. First of all, it seems 
to me that there were two towns of that name, 
one established about the fourth century after 
the Flood and another half a century before the 
time of Ramacandra of Ayodhya. 
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Mahismati No. 1:—In Ramayana TJttarakSnda, we find 
the description of Mahismati. Ravana had gone there in 
order to fight with Karttavirya Arjuna, but not finding him 
there he went to the river Narmada and had to pass by the 
Vindhya. Mahismati was some distance away from the 
river separated by a range of the Vindhyas. In the description 
of Mahismati, this chapter informs us, there was fire in the 
shape of Vasu-Retas, or fire in liquid form, in a basin with 
bamboo or tall grass growing all round. The whole descrip¬ 
tion tallies with that of an almost extinct volcanic crater, with 
bubbling lava inside. If we desire to find any site now, where 
Mahismati might have been situated, we must look for such 
a mouth of an extinct volcano within about fifteen or twenty 
miles to the north of the Narmada river. The Sahasradhara 
falls, some miles south of the city of Mahe^vara, seem to 
be the place where Arjuna was stopping the waters of the 
river in order to erect a dam across the river. This place 
must have been but a few miles from his capital, at least only 
a few hours’ distance from it, as it did not take long for 
Ravana to reach the Narmada after finding that Arjuna was 
not at his capital. This Mahismati, along with other 
flourishing places of the Haihayas, was destroyed by Rama of 
the Axe. 

Mahismati No. 2.—The second time we come across 
this name is in Harivamga, Visnuparvan, chapter 38, in 
describing the activities of Mucukunda. According to the 
chronology given here, Mucukunda appears to have been 
reigning but two or three generations before Sri Ramacandra. 
This king looked out for a suitable place for his capital and 
chose a site on the Narmada. The HarivamSa says that he 
repaired the causeway and erectedtwo cities, one to the north 
and one to the south of the river. The town of Mahismati 
was situated to the south. This should have been near the 
present town of Mahe^vara in Indore territory. 

Mahismati of the Mahabharata:—We have three 
references to this place in the Mahabharata (1) Blusma 
refers to the descendants of Iksvaku living in the town of 
Mahismati on the Narmada river, (2) Sahadeva went out for 
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conquest to prepare for the Rajasuya sacrifice, and (3) 
Arjuna went after the sacrificial horse in order to protect it 
for the Aslvamedha. On these last two occasions the city of 
Mahismati was visited. But it is significant that after conquer¬ 
ing the king of Avanti or Ujjain, the Pandava heroes, instead 
of going south to Mahismati which was so near, turned 
to the east and made a detour round the Vindhya and the 
Satpura mountains. They went to the south and returned 
to visit Mahismati after conquering the Paundras and the 
rulers of Kiskindha. So they approached Mahismati from 
the south. It is evident that there was no way for the passing 
of an army through the Vindhya range, although there was 
evidently a pass by which the mountain could be traversed 
on foot. 

Later references to MahismatiIn the Buddhistic 
literature we find several references to Mahismati In the 
Sutta Nipata there is the story of some Brahmins passing 
through Mahismati from Pratisthana on their way to Patali- 
putra. Mahismati is located in that story as lying between 
Pratisthana and Ujjain. Several centuries later, we find it 
mentioned in the story of Sri Sankaracarya, who defeated 
Mandana Mislra at that time in Mahismati. There are 
differences of opinion as to the location of this Mahismati 
connected with Sankaracarya. With regard to the pre¬ 
historic town of Mahismati, which we have referred to above, 
there should be no difficulty in locating it from the data 
available in the Puranas, indicated above. 

Mucukunda as an alien:—The Mahismati of Mucukunda 
should show definite traces of foreign cultures. Mucukunda is 
said to have been a descendant of the Yadu family, but there 
is no doubt that there were many steps in the lineage standing 
between Yadu and Mucukunda, about which we do not know 
any details. There seems to be some mystery about a king 
from the family of Ayodhya being called a Yadu^restha, “the 
great one from the Yadu family”, and being told that his 
descendants would, thenceforth, be termed Yadus. It appears, 
that having been sent out by his elder brother, HaryaSva 
the Ayodhya prince went to his father-in-law Madhu of 
35 04, 
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Mathura and was practically adopted l?y the latter and given 
a portion of his territory situated on the west coast. The con¬ 
dition of changing his family was adopted by Harya^va and 
therefore he came to be called in the Harivamila a 1 Kami ’ 
or pleasure-loving person. He was given the undeveloped 
country of Anarta to rule. The Bhils were his subjects for 
the most part. HaryatSva had a son called Yadu in order to 
indicate the change over of the family. This young king was 
taken away by the serpent-king, called Dhumravarna, 
while bathing in the sea. The capital of this serpent-king 
was called Sarpapura, which has some similarity with Sippar, 
a Babylonian ancient town. In the description of this capital 
we find a special mention of the Svastika, "shining with 
moonlike lustre brilliant like gold,” as one of the sights of the 
town. It may be stated that the Svastika was one of the poular 
symbols of Babylon and other places in Mesopotamia. The 
serpent-king told Yadu that he would give him his five 
daughters born of the sister of king Yauvanasva. This king 
belonged either to the 9th or 24th generation of kings from 
Manu. The latter one appears to be more probable, as Yau- 
vanasva’s grandson, Purukutsa, had come into contact with 
the Naga kings of Patala. The name of Haryasva is common 
to the Ayodhya family of rulers. There are two Harya^vas 
within the first thirty generations. This explanation, however, 
is not sufficient to solve the mystery of this Haryasva. 
Madhava, who succeeded his father Yadu to the throne cf 
Anarta, falls in the seventieth generation from Manu in order 
to be a contemporary of Dasaratha. Madhava’s grandson 
Bhima-Satvata took possession of Mathura after the passing 
away of Ramacandra. This occurs about 1500 years after the 
great Flood. The reign of Yauvanasva can be placed at 
about the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century 
after the Flood. There is a gap of about a thousand years 
between these two sets of rulers. It can only be explained by 
supposing that the descendants of Haryasva or Yadavas 
returned after a long absence from their mother country. 

We have a similar story about Revata, the king who 
returned from abroad after a passage of about a thousand 
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years. There seems to be a method adopted by the Puranas 
of not giving any particulars of any one’s activities if they took 
place outside Hindusthan, excepting mentioning the fact of his 
having gone on a penance, or on a visit, or on an expedition. 
For example, we find Pracetas mentioned as having gone on 
a penance in the sea for a period of many years. The period, 
the Puranas had to deal with, was so long that they could not 
do anything more than relate the most salient points about 
the reigns of the kings they mention and, that too, only 
directly connected with our own country. 

With regard to Mucukunda and his brothers there seems 
to be no doubt that they came about the time of Daiaratha. 
After the destruction of Maliismati and its rulers for twenty 
one times by Parasurama there is no trace of that town, nor 
of its rulers for some centuries, but at about the time of 
Krsna, we find the place mentioned. Some centuries must 
have elapsed before it could come to be counted as one 
of the important towns of those times. The second town of 
Mahismati must have been founded at about the time of 
Dasaratha or about five or six hundred years before the 
Mahabharata war. The story of Mucukunda has another signi¬ 
ficant feature about it. He is the only king who is stated to 
have gone to sleep because he was tired and wanted rest. 
He is sleeping in a cave and he has enjoined that if anybody 
wakes him that person will die. This appears to be remini¬ 
scent of the method adopted by the Egyptians of preserving 
the remains of their dead and stating that there would be a 
curse on all those who disturb the rest of those so preserved. 
There might even have been some kind of mechanical con¬ 
trivance to protect the dead from outside disturbance. Thus 
there seems to be a likelihood that Mucukunda may have had 
previous contact with Egypt sometime between 2000 to 2500 
B. C. So far as our present subject is concerned the story 
of Mucukunda ought to be examined with greater attention. 
The only real evidence will be from the vestiges of the town 
of Mahismati, which he is stated to have founded. 

Now we come to the evidence which comes from 
the observances made by an English survey-officer under 
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Sir John Malcolm, Capt. F. Dangerfield, who had submitted 
a report on the Geology of Malwa to his chief in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. This report has been published 
as an appendix to Sir John Malcolm’s “ Memoirs of Central 
India ” published in 1823, in vol. II, pp. 320 et seq. No. II of 
the Appendix is “ part of the report from Capt. Dangerfield, 
comprising his meteriological, geographical, and astronomical 
observations of the countries he visited,” addressed to Sir 
John Malcolm. It contains the following passages which 
have an important bearing on the subject under discussion, 
pp. 324 et seq.,:—“The banks of the Nerbudda, for a consi¬ 
derable distance, between Mandleysir and Chiculdah, are 
from 40 to 70 feet high and consist, independent of a thin 
upper layer of rich vegetable mould, of two distinct strata of 
alluvium. The upper, which is light-coloured, contains a 
great quantity of indurated marl, and is strongly impregnated 
with muriate of Soda or common salt. This stratum is 
usually from 30 to 40 feet thick. 

“The one on which it rests and from which it is divided 
by a strongly marked horizontal line and a difference of 
colour (this latter being of a reddish hue,) contains a very 
large proportion of carbonate of Soda in general, but slightly 
contaminated by the muriate. This bed rarely exceeds 
ten to fifteen feet thick, and rests immediately on the basalt, 
forming the bed of the river. 

“In some places, near the city of Mhysir, there are 
pointed out, in the upper bed or near the junction of the 
two, large earthen vessels and bricks, asserted to belong to 
the ancient city of that name, which, with Oojein and above 
eighty other large places in Malwa. and Bagur, are stated to 
have been, at a very remote period, overwhelmed by a shower 
of earth. But at present there is no appearance of volcanic 
matter, though some of the hills, both in the Vindhya range 
and in the neighbouring wild tract of Rajpeeply, are said to 
have :hollows, sometimes filled with water, near their 
summits, which have been thought to resemble extinct 

craters.Earthquakes appear to be, to the north-west, of 

frequent occurrence, and.often very severe.” ( p. 325 ). 
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This is perhaps the most important' record, which we 
possess at the present time, of any vestiges being found indi¬ 
cating remains of some ancient civilisation in this area. 
There is also a reference to the city of Ujjain in Sir John 
Malcolm’s book. The author gives a list of “the principal 
cities and towns in Malwa” on page 10 in a footnote in vol. I 
in which he says:—“Of these the most ancient is Oojein, 
which ranks high among the sacred cities noticed in the 
Puranas of the Hindues, and is mentioned by Greek his¬ 
torians; but the modern Oojein stands two miles south of the 
former city, which is said to have been buried under a 
shower of earth, but which appears to me to have been over¬ 
whelmed by the Sepra river, and the new city, which stands 
nearly as high, has been often threatened with a similar fate.” 

The news of such old finds being discovered near 
Mahesvara by a responsible survey-officer like Captain 
Dangerfield so early as 1823 has not attracted as much 
attention among the learned people engaged in archaeological 
work in India as it certainly deserves. It is a matter of great 
regret that the attention of the archaeologists uptil now has not 
been directed to those places which have been traditionally 
reputed to be the centres of old history. 

It must also be mentioned that in the Nagpur Museum 
there is a seal belonging to the first dynasty of Babylon, 
about 2000 B. C. It is not known where it was found, but 
presumably it must have been in the Central Provinces. The 
most natural way must have been by way of the waterways 
of the Narmada and Tapi rivers and so these regions need a 
careful archaeological survey. 

There has been an interrupted growth of civilisation in 
this area, because it has sufferred from natural and man¬ 
made causes dislocating the growth of human society. At 
the time of the great Flood of Vaivasvata Manu, it underwent 
destruction by earthquakes and volcanic disturbances. Later 
on, it sufferred from the revengeful ravages of Parasurama, 
who, in order to destroy all chances of commercial rivalry, 
laid waste all the country from time to time, obliterating all 
human habitation. In former days, when the human society 
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was very limited, the settlements were necessarily of a scatter¬ 
ed nature. The vestiges of this civilisation will, therefore, be 
of unfrequent occurrence, some here and some there. A 
close examination of these places will have to be made before 
we can trace them with anything like certainty. The only 
possibility of tracing them is through a close examination of 
the stories contained in the Puranas. In the absence of any 
other record, we have to fall back upon this literature. The 
subject is of such primary importance that Are must not allow 
this great repository of our ancient tradition to be forgotten. 

It is possible that later investigation may change some or 
all of these deductions. But I am convinced that real clues 
will be found in these recorded traditions. 

Local Traditions. 

Besides these general traditions found in the Puranas, 
there is a vast amount of local tradition found practically in 
every place, which will have to be collected together and 
carefully scrutinised. These are found scattered all over the 
country. When a person like Captain Dangerfield records 
them, our attention is directed to the places; otherwise, they are 
neglected, and the danger is that, in the passage of time, even 
these local traditions may be forgotten. 

Narmada civilisation older than Indus. 

After a close examination of the Puranic stories and after 
comparing them with the other stories of the Floods in ancient 
Sumer, I have come to the conclusion that the Indus Valley 
civilisation must be dated at least some centuries after the 
great Flood, while tradition records a flourishing civilisation 
on the banks of the Narmada river extending back into the 
past for centuries together if not earlier. Ordinarily, I would 
have included a survey on this point in the present paper. 
But the main question on which I intend to lay streess is the 
necessity of taking up an archmological survey of the 
Narmada Valley, The question as to whether the Narmada 
valley civilisation is earlier than that discovered in the 
excavations at Mohenjo Daro is, from that point of view, a 
secondary question. But I am including a full consideration 
of this point in my forthcoming book on the Traditional 
History of Ancient Hindusthan. So, I am not dealing with it 
now at greater length. 



DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
By N. G. Kalelkar, M. A. 

( j Baroda) 


The economic stability of ancient India was never disturb- 
, ed. On the other hand we get ample 
Pieani-it. evidence to testify that she enjoyed un¬ 

rivalled prosperity and consequently peace and happiness. 
We have got the eloquent testimony of Megasthenes who says 
that Hindus when they move out generally leave their houses 
unguarded, which pre-supposes a state of general prosperity. 
Greek writers on India who lived before and after him tell the 
same tale as also the Chinese Buddhist travellers that visited 
the holy land of India from time to time. 


The secret of the fact is that the economists of India had 
solved this problem of the economic well* 
0 fSnUrE Penty being of the people long ago. In India, 
says Dr. Barnett, there is no twilight 
before the dawn. This is no less true regarding the subject 
under consideration, but even though the beginnings of all the 
arts and sciences in India are indiscernible, here and there we 
chance upon a ray of light that illumines the pervading gloom 
and clears up many doubts and misgivings. 


Economic stability is impossible unless every man becomes 
free from wants. As soon as a man 
Economic stability: ceases to require anything he becomes 
economically happy. The minimum 
wants of every individual must be satisfied before any nation 
claims economic welfare. This is possible only if the wealth of 
the nation is distributed equally or at least fairly among all 
classes and people. The Hindu economist kept his eye on this 
fundamental principle and all his efforts were directed towards 
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establishing this doctrine of distribution ttf wealth. This they 
did not preach directly but took recourse to ways, which, 
without violating public feeling, made it practicable and 
popular. 

These economists knew the Hindu mind’s passion for 
everything that was religious and so they 
Religion: the medium made religion the medium of introduction 
nomic theories. °f this new theory. This achievement is 

no doubt unique; for whereas in Europe 
and elsewhere special treatises were composed dealing with 
this topic, in India no such attempt was ever made. The West 
may boast of having developed a science of economics but 
when we try to know the land where the principles of sound 
economics were actually practised, we must point to India. 
The happy blending of religious doctrines and economic 
principles is met with everywhere in her literature not less 
than that gathered from other sources. 

The various institutions that flourished in India, be they 
social or political or religious, had this 

All institutions help- v end of economic welfare of the 

ed economic welfare. J 

people in view. Let us, therefore, examine 

such institutions one by one that we may establish the truth 

of the remark. 

We shall first of all try to examine the institution of sacri¬ 
fice, as in the case of every other science 

and ! devdopment 0ngin or wc mus ^ begin from the Rgveda. 

It is almost universally accepted that the 
hymns contained in this collection are invocations offered to 
different deities that they may shower unmixed blessing upon 
the singer. Naturally, the most liberal of gods wins the 
highest praise. Gods are called Devas because they give: 

5R15! shcRigt sjFiRt m (Nirukta VII. 15). It was 

on account of his proverbial liberality that the bountiful Indra 
dispossessed Varuna of his Samrajya and became the supreme 
national god of India. Side by side with these hymns we have 
laudatory stanzas composed in order to commemorate the 
liberality of princes and chiefs. These are the so-called 
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danastutis The hymns were sung at sacrifices, which, though 
not so elaborately developed as in the period that followed, 
were widespread but not compulsory. : 

The age that followed saw the sacrificial ritual at its zenith. 

• A simple ceremony during the Rgveda 

totaCKapSS P eriod > !t now atoinKl Profound signi- 

ficance. It was even deified. The mighty 
Indra laid down his thunderbolt, while Varuna forgot his serene 
majesty ; they were content along with other gods to remain 
subservient to the sacrifice. A properly performed sacrifice, it 
was assured, threw open the portals of heaven to the Yajamana. 
Everybody, therefore, aspired to perform a sacrifice and the 
sacrifices were so numerous and so diverse as regards duration 
and expenditure that from a prince to a pauper everyone was 
able to contribute his own quota. This created a spirit of 
healthy emulation among the masses in an age when religious 
sentiment was not affected by the scepticism of science. 


Ritualism in 
Upanisad' Age. 


the 


Even the speculations of the Upanisads could not 
counteract ritualism. We learn from 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad that the 
philosophical discussions carried on at 
the court of Janaka were arranged on the occasion of some 
sacrifice. In the Katha-Upanisad we read that Vaja^ravasa, 
father of Naciketas, performed a sacrifice wherein he gave 
away all his wealth. 

By the time of the Upanisads the cult of sacrifice had 
become firmly rooted in the Indian 
Sutra period: sacri- society. But it does not seem to have 
ce an o igation. fo een obligatory on the people to perform 

a sacrifice. But, that stage was now reached in the Sutra 
period. The Law-giver made it compulsory for everyone 
who was capable of it to perform a sacrifice. , Thus Vasistha 
says:— 

siHifenfa: ^ i 

3# ^ mm i 


36 o.i. 


VIII, 9-10, 
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Manu also emphatically declares -that persons capable of 
performing either Agnihotra or Somayaga must perform it; 
otherwise one may unhesitatingly rob these persons. 

qTsqifeqiN: =q ^^ 3:1 

crqfcfq ll 

XI, 14. 

He condemns the wealth of the non-sacrificer as Asura 
wealth:— 

qstf qfTClteRT <rfe#n: I 

arqaqqj g II 

XI, 20. 

Manu further exhorts house-holders to perform the 
Pancamahayajnas saying :— 

sg fmi ^ I 

spS fagq? =q qqrcrfrr; q 11 

iv. 21. 

But these ceremonies were prescribed only for those who 
were capable of doing them. If a person, economically unfit 
to do these, tried to do them at the cost of his family’s comfort 
in order to win fame, he was censured. Thus a person, 
whose provisions could last for three years at least, was allowed 
to perform the Somayaga. Thus Manu says :— 

qm tqrfqqi w; qqkr grqfcft I 
aifasR qisfa fNta q ste qigq^fci ll • 

XI, 7. 

But from what he further adds, it becomes clear that the 
performance of Somayaga was not so much a religious duty 
as an economic obligation. 

am: ms'ftqfa ^5% q: #q fqqfa fear: I 
q 4tq#q#sfq q ^qrmtfct II 
gq;: qmFt itm §:<sR;fqft 1 
qsqiqmf feqimi^: q qfofcmr?: 11 
^r^igqd^r qcqid^^feqiq. 1 

q 11 

X. 8-10, 
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Thus the cult of sacrifice continued to be dominant for a 

S**. im . Sa£a ^^ to his 

portant in Post-Vedic , e fers to the Aslvamedha 

period. performed by the Sunga king Pusya- 

mitra. Kalidasa, later on, narrated this 


event in his Malavikagnimitra. He took pride in eulogising the 
Iksvaku princes chiefly because they were devout sacr>ficers. 
They were s. King Atithi gives wealth to Sn? takas 


that they may be enabled to perform sacrifices. 


qiq^qi qqfcrsfavn: || 

Raghu XVII, 17. 

The word is significant as no sacrifice was 

complete unless sufficient Daksina was distributed among 
priests. Thus Manu also says— 

ddtfr g qqisrfrf. sifaqis^. i 

gcq *q/f 11 

XI, 69. 

and 

arjflfsmfrrqqfq gn^rofr ^rfcr || 

XI, 38. 


Kalidasa might have witnessed the Asvamedha performed 
by Kumaragupta I, who might have 
lstorica evi ence. ^ een imperial patron of that great 

poet. Only a few decades earlier, Samudragupla had proc¬ 
laimed the universality of his dominions by the same means. 
The poet Bana had very great regard for ritual ceremonies. 
While Siudraka ruled, he writes in the Kidambari shedding 
of tears was occasioned only through incessant ritual fire 


Thus for a period of several centuries the cult of sacrifice 
was dominant in India. It may be argued 
Sacrifice benefited that this S y S t em was principally advan* 

a C aSS0S ‘ tageous to the sacerdotal class, that it 

was the Brahmins who received the Daksina and were thus 
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profited thereby. But at the same time we must bear in 
mind the rigid rules and regulations that restricted their activi¬ 
ties. They could accept dana but they had also to practise 
giving away their wealth to others. They could not store up 
big treasures; for piety was considered as their true wealth. 
The performance of a sacrifice-and especially a big one- 
benefited other classes also. Craftsmen and merchants, 
labourers and workers and many others must assist the 
sacrifice if it were to be a success. 


But the institution of sacrifice alone was not enough to 
achieve the goal that Hindu economists 

Samskaras and S'rad- had set before them. So came in the 
dhas as means of dis- ...... r • t - 

tribution. institution ot sacred rites or Samskaras. 

Dana, feeding of Brahmins and caste- 
people and such other acts were made compulsory. If these 
were not practised men were punished with excommunication, 
expiation, fine and such other means. The non-performance 
of important rites like the Upanayana led to the expulsion of 
an Arya from the society. In addition to these every Arya was 
required to offer several Sraddhas to his deceased ancestors. 
This was so essential that the ancestors, it was said, of a person 
who did not perform the Sraddhas went to hell and it was 
this fear of going to hell that gave rise to the practice of adop¬ 
tion by a sonless person. On this score, then, the Hindu had 
to spend some amounts annually. 


Next comes another institution which is working even to 


Institution of Tir- 
thayatra: how it help¬ 
ed economic well¬ 
being. 


this day viz-the institution of Tirthayatra. 
The history of sanctuaries and other 
holy places in India is very old. In the 
Mahabharata we read of Arjuna’s pil¬ 


grimage to numerous, places and if legendary accounts are not 
able to gratify the curiosity of the student of history, we may 


refer him to Anoka’s pilgrimage to the sacred spots of Bud¬ 
dhism in the third century B.C. These Tirthas or holy spots 
were places consecrated by the association of some holy sage 


or an avatara. Thus Mathura, Gokula and Dvaraka were 
associated with Sri Krsna, Ayodhya and Pancavati with 
Rama, Gaya etc. with Buddha. It was at such places that a 
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man underwent his expiation, it was by visiting these places 

practising charity, feeding beggars that a man got rid of his 

sins. A very large number of Indian beggars are fed at such 
places. After describing 'the greatness of Sarira-tlrthas 

Bhisma says :— 

Literary evidence. 


m ^.fa%qq*n: wn: i 

qqf ^fqsqi %f%<3°qqqi: m: II 

=q &JTCTT | 

qfa5Fi#it ’sr rftqki gwmr ^cti ii 
=q fam: i 

3:^3 ^ q: hirt s qrfq qfH 11 

It is further said :— 


cforffaqqq goq q|tfq fqfci*q^ i 

Narayanabhatta in his Tristhalisetu quotes Vasistha, who 
says :— 

q*q facrc: gttfcr q&sf: 1 
qsqrcqt faq^q \\ 


The institution of caste that w r e shall now examine has 
also an economic significance. When 
God created the four Varnas He 
assigned to each of these the following 


Caste-system: its 

economic significance. 


duties 


3 T«nqqqsqqq qsrq q^q qqt 1 
qfqq£ %q aisnmqwqisqq^ 11 
q^riqt ^ ^fq^3qt«rqqt|q =q I 
fqq^sqsmta $rfaq*q znm-. 11 
q?jq| ^iqfq^qqq^q q 1 
qf&Tfq^ q q^q fifq^q q|| 

q/wrq g ?i^q w 1 
3^q qqfqi g^rqq^qr ll 


Manu,-I.88-91. 
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Gradually as the mixed castes arose-it was not possible to 
admit them in the Caturvarnya. How- 
Caste and Profes- ever) they could not be placed outside 
Si0nS ‘ the pale of Hindu society. So the 

following professions were assigned to them :— 

^ fs^TRIW^I % Riqsfrry: ^1: I 

HITOFlt 5 rfoTf , T^: II 
IT^RT l*W!5Rt R I 

II 

Sf^gSstfRi 3 I 

fvjTsroTRi ^rt h 

Manu. X, 46-9. 


These regulations were rigidly enforced, none being 
allowed to give up one’s own profession. Under exceptional 
circumstances, the following concessions were made :— 

sprftR sTTSTOT: #T I 
!Rq STcq^TC: || 

^ sqrfcfcr i 
ifaJTtTSRRqR II 

Manu. X.81-2. 


Similar exceptions were made in the case of other castes 
also. The State had at times to interfere to stop the encro¬ 
achment by the member of one caste upon the profession of 
that of another. Thus professions were hereditary and confined 
to particular groups, so that a boy in a particular caste had to 
follow the profession of that particular caste. Choice of 
profession depended not upon the sweet will of the individual 
but upon his birth. The profession being thus fixed, the only 


Choice of profes¬ 
sion dependent on 
birth: how it helped 
the individual. 

every process very 


thing that remained to be done was the 
necessary instructions and training. This 
he received from his own father. Thus a 
carpenter’s son sat by his father, watched 
minutely and with great curiosity from 
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early childhood and so acquired the art. Education, academical 
or technical, was thus acquired free. Moreover, the boy had 
not to invest a single farthing' in his business. He came in 
possession of his father’s work-shop and the necessary 
machinery. Think of our own times now. The doctor’s son 

Present plight. bCCOme . S ” en « in “’ ^ engineer’s 

son a pleader and the pleader’s son a 

professor, so that an engineer cannot make use of his father’s 
dispensary; the pleader cannot take his father’s advice in his 
own matters, nor can the professor expect any help from the 
father. Everyone has to spend much on his education without 
hoping to get the least help from others and even after the 
academical career comes to an end the prospects are hard to 
realise. 


The higher castes, it may be here pointed out, were 
not allowed to practise the professions 

Higher castes for- assigned to lower castes and thus 
bidden to follow lower , ,, ,, , . . 

occupations. compete with them; for being naturally 

intelligent they would prove formidable 

rivals to those people and thus amass great wealth. Thus 

neither a Brahmin nor a Ksattriya was allowed to practise 

usury :— 

strew stfaqT cnsfa ife %^t i 

Manu. X, 117. 

In sacrifice or at Sraddha it was the learned Brahmin 
alone that was invited:— 

Only learned Brah¬ 
mins respected. 


£ C 

Manu., Ill, 129 et 143, 
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The institution of the AsSramas is another noteworthy factor 

, in this connexion. When the hair turn - 

Vanaprasthas rama. ^ anc j a g ranc ] son W as bom, the 

householder was required to become an ascetic:— 


jjssrcg q^f q^^qfeqmcqq: i 
3Tq^q =qiqcq || 

Manu., VI. 2. 


He handed over all his wealth to his sons, cut down his 
needs considerably, and with or without his wife retired to the 
forest:— 

Strawy %q qf^5^ I 
gqg wfi Mmt qq q-iforlq qr il 

Manu., VI. 3. 


Thus instead of sitting tight on his treasure till death, he 
retired from active life and gave free 
ficance C0n0miC Slf?n '' SC0 P e to the younger generation in all the 
fields of life. His needs were few. He was 
not a burden to the society. He lived on what Nature supplied 
him with:— 

^qkqrcnqiifq g^qq^T.^fq =q i 

Manu., VI. 13. 

Or, if obstinate Nature did not supply his wants:— 

qiq%^q fqftg qiMi Wn^i 

=qp%3 qqqtfai il 

Manu. VI. 27. 


. World-renunciation 
actually practised. 


The principle of world-renunciation was widely and uni¬ 
versally practised. Even paramount 
sovereigns and rich merchants retired in¬ 
to the solitude of forest. The Epics and 
the Jatakas unquestionably prove this fact*. Of the Iksvaku 
princes, Kalidasa says “of those who in their old age followed 
the life of hermits” ( ). 


For detailed information see Richard Fick: Die Sociate Glisderung im 
Hordosthichen Indian the Buddhas Zeit (Trans, S, K, Maitra) pp. 60-78. 
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Village communities: 
their joint economic 
responsibility. 


The principle of distribution of wealth was further 
encouraged by the system of Village 
communities then prevailing throughout 
India. These communities were based on 
the principle of joint economic and civic 
responsibility. All persons in the village were required to pay 
towards every public enterprise according to their ability. The 
usual method of executing works of public utility was by 
voluntary co-operation and self-taxation. The village head¬ 
man was required to look after the comforts of government 
officers, guests, travellers, etc. To meet such expenses there 
was a permanent village-fund to which every person had to 
contribute on certain occasions. 


cpg faft aft 1 

E. I. IV. pp. 61-62. 


Not only this, even the educational expenses of college 
students were borne by the villagers. One 
Abundant epigra- g ave a pj ece 0 f land, another provided 

phic evidence. for thg ijght-charges, a third one paid 

the hostel-expenses and so on. The numerous copper-plates 
and other historical records, especially those of the south, 
prove this fact very clearly. 

A society, wherein people took more pride in distributing 
their wealth than in hoarding it up, was 
Distribution: the root bound to make a rapid march towards 
cause of prosperity. g£neral pr0 sperity. This state of things 

continued even under the Mahomedans. And though, even 
to this day, we come across that same spirit of voluntary 
distribution of wealth, of a willing charity, the foreign 
culture with which we have to fight is not without its serious 

results. 

37 04 , 
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Ever since the Industrial revolution, 'Europe has been in 
the grip of unemployment. This is no less 

Unemployment: the true of the other parts of the world. The 
result of mechanical ,, f ., , 

civilization. growth of capitalist class and its domi¬ 

nation in every field of life are its inevi¬ 
table consequences. And now that the evil has become too 
unbearable, attempts are being made to cure it. In places, 
this is done by depriving the capitalists of a large portion of 
their wealth against their own will and 

Cure: prohibition o! ^his leads to a class war. India did not 
accumulation of wealth. 

wait to cure the evil but prevented it by 
adopting natural means and the consequences are well-known. 

When the sweet showers of rain visit the earth and fall 
evenly in all quarters the result is a rich 

hast and West: the harvest. For here it is the bountiful 
difference. 

Nature that directs the process. But a 
field watered by pumping out water from wells and tanks 
cannot bring forth such a rich harvest. The difference 
between these processes is exactly the difference between 
Indian and European methods of relieving unemployment. 



SOME INTERESTING FORMS OF DIVINATION. 

By Firoze Cowasji Davar M.A., LL.B. 

( Alimedabad). 

Divination endeavours to discover the clue to occult or 
future things by preternatural methods. People usually resort 
to philosophy, reason or science for a solution of their 
difficulties, but when these fail, they turn to divination. Selfish 
persons seek the help of divination to gain their own ends, 
while saintly persons do the same to know through it the 
will of God. Some persons have established divination on a 
rational basis by universalizing their garnered experiences 
on the subject. Dream-interpretation and astrology are the 
commonest forms of divination. Necromancy and witchcraft 
are practised by the wicked and illiterate, who cannot or will 
not seek the aid of religion, reason or science. Ordeals are a 
dangerous and doubtful form of divination, while oracles are 
usually obscure. All these aspects of divination are too 
familiar to be discussed in this paper. 

Divination is either unconscious, for instance, when a 
person takes augury from a book carelessly left open, or 
conscious when a person deliberately practises divination to 
ascertain what he considers io be the will of God. The 
following are instances of unconscious divination :— 

(1) Instance of St. Augustine. 

(2) Instance of a highwayman named Fuzayl. 

(3) Instance of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore. 

Conscious divination is practised by the jews in their 
“Bath-col” or “daughter of a voice,” when a person aiming at 
practising divination hears certain words and applies them to 
his own circumstances. An illustration is quoted from the 
Talmud. Another instance quoted is that of Alexander the 
Great, which is partly an oracle and partly a ‘Bath-col’. 
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Inspired or possessed persons can gitfe out revelations, so 
too can children because of their extreme innocence; so also 
can madmen or idiots, their very mental derangement being a 
good qualification in this direction. Intelligent persons, by 
reason of their very intelligence, are of’no use here. Birds by 
their flight or movements unconsciously reveal certain facts to 
human beings, while the former are of course blissfully igno¬ 
rant of it. Through divination fate can perhaps be foreseen, 
not forestalled. 

Divination is also practised from great and popular books 
like Virgil’s ‘yEneid’. Virgil dominates the mind of the 
Middle Ages for various reasons. He is also transformed into a 
magician and various miracles are attributed to him. The 
master-piece of such a man may be supposed to be the right 
work for practising divination. The following instances of 
‘Sortes Virgiliame’ are quoted:-- 

(1) Instance of the Roman Emperor Severus. 

(2) Instance of the Roman Emperor Gordianus. 

(3) Instance of King Charles I of England. 

(4) Instance of Lord Falkland. 

It is not easy to distinguish between certain forms of divi¬ 
nation and sheer superstition as seen in two instances which 
are quoted. 

The ‘Sortes Biblical is denounced in both the Old and 
New Testamenis and yet the Bible is freely used for divina¬ 
tion purposes. Divination is condemned by religion because 
it makes us unmanly and diffident, .and also because any villain, 
through it, may get what he considers the sanction of the 
‘Divine will’ to his nefarious act. Most religious works are used 
for divination purposes. An instance of the Buddhists is 
quoted. The Christians also practise the ‘Sortes per Brevia’ 
and ‘ Sortes Apostolorum. ’ The historical instance of 
Dr. Dodderidge practising the ‘Sortes Biblicae’ is quoted from 
De Quincey. Another instance of divination from the Bible is 
quoted from Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch • Arden ’. The dangers of 
misinterpreting divination are set forth. 



Some interesting forms of Divination. 2 $3 

The Muslim method of consulting the Onr a „ t • > • 
tion purposes is explained at length. The Mi,«r , r dlVina ' 
with the help of a rosary. Aether 
divination in the Muslim world is by consulting t , ?I hod of 
Hal.., the great Persian poet , 

and named the ‘tongue of the invisible’. The foil™!™ 
instances are quoted about the sortilege from the Diwan f 
Hafiz:— 


(1) Instance of the people consulting the Diwan at 
the poet’s own burial. 

(2) Instance of Shah Abbas II Safavi. 

(3) Instance of Shah Tehmasp Safavi. 

(4) Instance of Kan'an Beg of Ahmedabad. 

Strange to say Hafiz too seems to be against divination. 
The Hindus practise divination with the help of the 
Ramayana. 

Another mode of divination is eycliomancy or judging the 
future by looking into cups. Only children or the pure- 
minded can get reliable answers. The best instances are the 
Cup of Jamshid and the Holy Grail, whose virtues are 
discussed with instances. There are numerous other instances 
fancied by romancers, for instance, the magic mirrors of 
Alexander the Great, of Virgil and of the Khalif Mansur. The 
Old Testament also refers to the Cup of Joseph. Closely 
connected with this is the custom of crystal-gazing but here 
too the help of a pure person should be taken. An instance 
is quoted from the ballad of ‘Rose Mary’ by D. G. Rossetti to 
show the dangers of this form of divination when attempted 
by an impure person. But the most famous instance of 
divination from precious stones is the sacred Jewish practice 
of consulting the Urim and Thummim. This was supposed 
to be infallible as a quotation of Milton would signify. This 
custom is explained at length. 

Certain other forms of divination are rather summarily- 
dismissed. Ophiomancy or divination from snakes is 
explained with the help of a work on the subject written by 
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the late Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi. Another instance in point is 
quoted from Cicero’s work on Divination. The elephant was 
once believed to elevate any random man to the throne by 
raising him with its trunk on its head. 

The bees are believed to foreshadow future events by their 
movements. Instances of Plato and St. Ambrose arc quoted 
in support of the statement. The instance of the tyrant 
Dionysius is also quoted on the subject from Cicero’s work on 
Divination. 

Hippomancy is the judging of future events from the 
sound of horses. The well-known instance of Darius 
Hystaspes is quoted from the history of Herodotus. 

The movements of birds were a favourite means of fortel- 
ling the future, especially among the Vedic Hindus and the 
Romans, as seen from the Gujarati word ‘ Sukan ’ and the 
English word 1 augury ’. 

The bones and especially the entrails of sacriliced animals 
were used for divination purposes. An instance is quoted of a 
Japanese custom in support of the statement. This custom 
was largely practised by the Greeks and Romans as seen from 
the following instances which are quoted:— 

(1) Instance of Julius Caesar. 

(2) Instance of Pausanius at the battle of Plata. 1 . 

Some general remarks arc now made on divination. In 
this enlightened age it is universally discredited. There is no 
unanimity about divination. Some of its forms are too 
obscure. Dreams may come true but they are often the result 
of indigestion also. We know the instances of divination that 
have succeeded but nobody has cared to record instances 
which have failed. The story of Hannibal from Cicero’s work 
on Divination shows the futility of practising haruspicy. Cons¬ 
tant practice of divination may make a person irresolute, crazy 
and superstitious. The following historical instances are quoted 
to show how gloomy omens are averted by a timely display 
of presence of mind:— 

(1) Instance of Arab messengers at the court of the 
Persian King Yczdejard Shehriar. 
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Some interesting faints of divination . 

(2) Instance o( Duke Win of Normancl |andjn 
on the slums of Kngland. 

Divination is an inexhaustible subject and can be as wide 
as the selfish, superstitious and tremulous nature of man can 
make it. It is fast losing its efficacy in this scientific a«e but 
it dies hard for it is still secretly practised by personVwho 
denounce it in public. Divination lias a charm of its own as 
well as an academic value for scholars who are ever anxious 
to collect such curiosities from the nooks and corners of 
world-civilization. 




MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE 
ANCIENT TAMILS AS OBTAINED IN THE 
TAMIL CLASSICS. 

By Pandit N. Chexgalvarayan. 

( Bangalore.) 

The Sangam epoch in Tamil literary history is of the 
greatest interest and importance to a student of the ancient 
history of South India. The Sangam works portray vividly 
accounts of a highly civilised state of society, where the arts of 
war and peace had attained considerable development and 
perfection. They give us accounts of the civil administration 
of the ancient Tamil country, of its social life and religious 
practices, its political activities and commercial enterprises. 
They tell us about the vast number of Ceras, Colas and 
Pandyas who were ruling over their different kingdoms. 

I do not like to enter into that life-long controversy, viz., 
the date of the last Sangam. As we have no definite chrono¬ 
logy of our own it is impossible to fix with any degree of 
accuracy, the age of ‘ Sangam ’ activity, but suffice it to say 
that it attained its zenith of perfection and the Augustan period 
of Tamil literature was in the first or second century of the 
Christian era and the last college of poets was then held at 
Madura. We have certain works which as a body is known 
among scholars by the collective designation of ‘ Sangam 
works \ Many great works of outstanding importance have 
come down to us. They are:— 

1. Tliolkappiymn. (the oldest Tamil grammar). 

2. Pattup-pathi (a collection of ten poems). 

3. Eltu-thokai (literally, a collection of eight works) 

4. Pathinenkizhkanakku (18 miscellaneous works), . 

38 0,1. 297 
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These throw a hood of light on the social and economic 
life of the ancient Tamils. Now let me briefly analyse the 
contents of these. 

Tholkappiyain :—Consists of three parts devoted to letters, 
words and etymology in 1*276 sutras, and it is the oldest Tamil 
grammar now extant. Each part has been sub-divided into 
nine iyah. The first two are purely linguistic and philological 
in interest. It is only the third that is of interest to us as it 
describes the customs and habits, the ideals and institutions of 
the Tamil people of the period. It speaks of the characteris¬ 
tics of 1. Ahatl'mai, 2. Purattinai, 3. Kalaviyal, 4. Karpiyal 
and so forth. Ahain and Pit ram are the two main divisions 
on which the whole Tamil literature rests. Aham (subjective) 
meins love, and Puram (objective) means war. 

By Aham is meant “the joy and experience of a married 
couple born out of harmony at home.” It deals with the 
emotion of love,—the characteristics of lovers, of messages bet¬ 
ween them, of their union, their separation, the conjugal and 
domestic life, and so on. In other words, these may be called 
as erotic and heroic respectively. 

In these works are found excellent descriptions of the love- 
scenes, the different kinds of marriages and marriage customs 
as they prevailed in the earliest centuries of the Christian era. 

I shall now attempt to give an account of the marriage 
customs of the ancient Tamils. A good deal of choice was 
allowed in marriage, love before marriage being the custom. 
Love and marriage are grouped under three heads :-l. Kaik- 
kitai, 2. Aintiuai and 3. Perunthuu. 

. The first means the form by which only one of the parties 
concerned shows the love and it was commonly known as 
‘one-sided love’. We gather that there were three divisions of 
this. The test of success regarding the first form is the men¬ 
tion of an interesting practice viz., the catching hold of an un¬ 
tamed bull. The second and third forms being the bending 
of the bow and marking of an arrow as wc find in the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. 
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Maniatge customs of the ancient Tamils. 

The second form was different aenutW to ih, ,v 
of the country. The country was divided into live .fen^T* 
cal divisions called after the chief botanical products Y^Y 
They were:— I . Kurinji ( Hilly tract), 2. M„i hi /,> t ^ m' 
3. lVilai ( Sandy ), 4. Marudam ( cultivable ) ;md \ 

(Maritime or Saline). Besides these there were two other 
also. 


We hear of unequal love-matches and their dastardly 
results in the third group. The stern refusal of an offer of 
marriage by a lady leads a man to commit suicide. “Infatu¬ 
ated by love to a particular lady the lover causes a cart of 
palmyra stem and a cart of jagged edges of palmyra leaf¬ 
stalks to be made, and seats himself naked on a horse, paint¬ 
ing his whole body with ash. He has in his hand a picture 
of the Lady-love drawn by himself alone, with his eyes fixed 
on it. He adorns himself with a garland nude of bones of 
cats and flowers of Calofropis Gigenlea. He thus rides 
thre ugh the public thoroughfare and stops there sacrificing 
his food and sleep, regardless of rain and sun. Either he is 
married or executed.” Mention is made of a similar custom 
among the Badagas ef Nilgiris by Mr. Thurston in his ethno¬ 
graphical notes. 

Instances arc not wanting to prove the utilisation of this 
idea in the later Tamil literature and particularly by the 
Vaisnavites in the Mystic poehy -known generally as the 
‘ Nayaka-Nayaki Bhava ’. The poetess Andal for instance 
considers “Visnu as the lover and herself as the object of 
love. She addresses the Lord with such feelings as are 
natural to one separated from one’s lover, and longing for 
spiritual union with him. The keenness of separation and 
her consequent difficulties are told with a wealth .of detail. In 
one place she seems to think that the Lord has definitely pro* 
mised to take her in loving embrace and has either forgotten 
it or did not take notice of her, a small human being. One 
noteworthy feature is that this practice was restricted to 
man alone in ancient days as women were not considered to 
be animated by such violent passions. 
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The two real forms of marriage that were prevalent 
among the ancient Tamils were: 1. The Kalaviyal ‘secret- 
marriage’ i. e., (pre-nuptial love ) and 2. Karpiyal i e., 
‘Marriage in the open’ or ( post-nuptial love ). The first 
corresponds to the Aryan form of Gandharva marriage 
mentioned in the case of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. The mere 
consent of both the parties was sufficient for the celebration 
of the marriage. “The whole appears to be like a story. 
By chance the couple meet. The man is so enamoured that 
he considers his lady to be a goddess in disguise. He 
expresses his love to her and they part but again meet on 
the morrow. Overcome by modesty and shyness the girl 
is unable to express her feelings when their friends appear 
and they separate. Then the man describes his slate <o his 
companion, the latter offers to intercede, but on the very 
point of the couple meeting again, the friends of the girl 
appear and they part again. Ultimately the confidential 
maid takes control, she realises the feeling of both, but is 
cold at first to the man ; the latter threatens to kill himself, 
the maid then relents and gives them opportunities 
of meeting. After some days, she requests the man to marry 
her mistress; but he appears to be indifferent. The lady 
pines and sickens; and her parents arrange for her marrying 
some other man. The real lover is told of this, and an 
elopement is arranged for and carried out. To cover the 
disgrace, the marriage is celebrated and happiness ensues. 
Sometime after this comes the period of misunderstanding, 
when the man is unfaithful to his wife, but there are mediators 
in plenty, comprising twelve, the maid of the mistress, mother, 
Brahmin, his friend, Paiian, his wife Panini, messenger, guest, 
musician, dancer, astrologerand visitor. A thirteenth mediator 
the washerwoman is also added according to Kalittokai.” 

The parents arrange everything in the second form of 
marriage. This was an off-shoot of the first and was simple in 
type. The real marriage ceremonies with all their conventions 
came into force, when the system became complicated owing 
to the increase of evils and vices. In the Kural also mention 
is made more or less of the same kind of marriage. 
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But in the days of the Tamil epics sihm^-i 
and Manimekalai the rites of marriage were changed 

Boys were married at 16 and girls at 12 and thi- w • 
considered the proper period for marriage. Marriages amo.mst 
the higher classes were solemnised with due Brahmanical 
rites. Young girls decked with jewels rode on elephants a 
few days before the marriage for inviting their friends and 
relations to attend the marriage function. In the Pcnimpana- 
mippadni, a Sangam work, a beautiful account is given of the 
food served to the inyitees of the marriage according to the 
various customs of the people. The social relations between 
the sexes and the mode of courtship and marriage peculiar to 
the Tamils are portrayed vividly and clearly in the descrip¬ 
tion of love-scenes in the great Tamil classic Kalitlokai. 


‘ In a magnificent hall, gaily decorated, the Vedie cere¬ 
monies began, just when the Rohini star was in conjunction 
with the Moon. The older women of the family always played 
an important part in the details. ‘Elderly ladies then attended 
generally to the technique of the marriage rites. Some carried 
spices, others flowers. Some sang the glories of the couple, 
some carried sandal paste and others frankincense. Some 
carried scented powders and others pots of Palikai with seeds 
sprouting from them. With similar auspicious objects, like 
petals of ilowers and rice grains for benediction and blessing, 
women watched the proceedings with glee and love. The 
religious rites over, there came the turn of every damsel inte • 
rested in the well-being of the couple to shower her blessings 
without stint. Sprinkling of holy water, throwing rice, grains, 
and flowers on the heads of the young bricle and bride-groom, 
were some of the ostentatious ways in which benediction was 
offered.’ The bride was finally advised thus: “Be loyal and 
devoted to your husband both in word and deed. Do not 
slip even by an inch from the excellent and unrivalled path of 
chastity and purity, both in mind and body; earn a name in 
the world, as Arundhati, the illustrious wife of the sage 

Vasistha.” 

• • 

Among the ancient Tamils, it is worthy of note that 
women were admitted freely into society. They took part 
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even in public dances. They were well-dressed, in clothes of 
very fine texture with different-coloured borders, chiefly spun 
by the women themselves. Jewels of pearl and gold, sandal 
pastes and powders, and garlands of flowers were much in the 
fashion. There was also a high ideal of women’s beauty. Here 
is a description: “The songstress had hair like the black sand 
on the sea shore, her fair forehead was like the crescent moon, 
her eyebrow bent like the bow that kills ; the outer end of 
her cool eyes was beautiful, her sweetly speaking mouth was 
red like the sheath of the fruit of the silk cotton tree; her spot¬ 
lessly white teeth were like rows of many pearls; her ears 
were like the curved handles of scissors, and their lobes were 
shakhig with bright ear-rings shaped like a crocodile. Her 
neck was bent down with modesty; her shoulders were 
like the waving bamboo tress; her fore-arms were covered 
with thin hair; her fingers were like the November flower 
which grows on the tops of high hills. Her waist was so 
small that observers could not guess that it existed. And her 
small feet were like the tongue of a tired dog.” 

The foregoing is a brief account of the marriages of the 
ancient Tamils. 



WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE SMRTIS. 

By Dr. R. Shama Shastri, B A. Ph. D., 

( Mysore). 

It is a notorious fact that so far as the rights of Hindu 
women are concerned, the ancient law-givers and their inter¬ 
preters have not been just to the claims of Hindu women. 
There are, however, a few of them who have risen above the 
times and espoused the cause of women at least in respect of 
their right to remarriage. Among the law-givers or Smrti- 
writers Satatapa went so far as to say that if a girl is given in 
marriage to a bridegroom of no genealogical and other merits, 
she should be remarried to another bridegroom of better 
qualifications. ParaSara enumerated five cases in which a 
woman could remarry. The cases are : when a husband has 
gone to a foreign country and is not heard of; when he is 
dead; when he has joined the order of ascetics; when he has 
become an eunuch ; or when lie has fallen from his caste ; in 
these five cases the married girl should be remarried to an¬ 
other. But interpreters of the Smrti-writings have not been 
slow to misinterpret the above Smrtis and deprive women of 
even this right of remarriage. VijnaneSvara, Madhava and 
a host of commentators on the Smrtis interpreted the verses 
of SStatapa and ParasJara in question as applicable to other 
ages, but not to this age of Kali. But among the com¬ 
mentators on the Smrtis, Knme^vara Vasanta Somayaji is, 
however, an exception. Unfortunately his life and times are 
not known. He has, as stated by himself, written two com¬ 
mentaries on the ParaSara Smrti, entitled “ Guruhitadharma ”, 
and “Laghuhitadharma”. Of them the latter is discovered and 
is available in manuscript form in the Oriental Library in 
Mysore. By cogent reasoning he points out the flaws in the 
interpretation of Madhava and other earlier commentators and 

303 
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rightly interpreting the verse in question defends the right of 
women to remarry. The following is an English translation 
of his commentary on the verse :— 

Just as Parivedana 1 and Paryadhana 2 are permissible 
under special conditions, so permitting women to remarry 
under special conditions, the author says-" Naste mrte etc. ”. 
Nasta means one whose whereabouts is unknown, since his 
departure to a foreign country ; Pravrajita means one who has 
joined the order of ascetics ( Sannyasins); Kliba is a eunuch ; 
Patita is one whose company is avoided on account of his 
sinful deeds ; from the statement that when a husband is one 
ot the above types, permission is given to her to marry a 
second husband, it is implied that no sin of remarriage is there¬ 
by committed. 

But the Adipurana sa> s that in the age of Kali one should 
avoid the observance of customs, such as “ remarriage of a 
woman already married; special share of inheritance to the 
eldest among brothers; immolation of a cow; marrying a 
brother’s wife; taking up asceticism, (sannyasa)” and while 
commenting on the verse, “ Naste mrte etc. ”, in his com¬ 
mentary on the ParSsara Smrti, Madhava says that remarriage 
of women laid down in the verse is a custom observed in other 
ages and that it is not applicable to the Kali age. In the face 
of these two statements how can it be said that the verse, 

“ Naste mrte etc. ” sanctions remarriage of women in the age 
of Kali also ? 

True : but it must, however, be noted that there are two 
kinds of remarriage of women : one due to the five causes 
enumerated in the text of Parasara, and another due to the 
discovery of a well qualified bridegroom, as sanctioned by 
S:itatapa. He says :— 

“ If a bridegroom to whom a girl has been married is 
found to be a man devoid of genealogical and other merits, 
then the virgin girl should be taken away from him and given 
in marriage to another who is better qualified”. 

1. Marriage of a younger brother before the elder brother is married. 

2. A younger brother instituting the sacred fire before the elder brother 

has done so. 
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It is this form of marriage which the a,i„ - 
and having fulfilled its purpose by jnoh m ngfc 
marriage, the Adipurana cannot interdict the ^ / 

marriage which Par&ara has sanctioned only f or nJvT ° f 
Otherwise, i. e., if it interdicts that 're :£££'** 

women m Kal, age would be a question of option ; far the* 
two rules, i. e., Parana s rule in favour of remarriage of 
women m Kali and the Adipurana rule prohibiting remarriage 
of women in Kali are both applicable to Kali age and of 
equal strength. In such cases of injunction and prohibition at 
tire same time, the obsefvance of either of them is left to option 
which is yet held to be defective in eight ways. As to Satatapa’s 
rule, it applies not merely to Kali age, but also to other ages. 
It is true that according to Madhava it refers to the custom of 
other ages and that it cannot be taken to apply to Kali age. 
But in saying so, Madhava’s intention is only to draw atten¬ 
tion to the Adipurana prohibition. If the Adipurana prohibi¬ 
tion has served its purpose by prohibiting the Satatapa’s rule 
of remarriage of women in Kali, then Parana’s rule of 
remarriage must apply only to Kali. If, on the other hand, it 
has not served its purpose, then (in view of supplying a 
custom for prohibition by the Adipurana), Parana’s rule 
must necessarily apply to other ages also (and the observance 
of the custom in Kali must be interdicted by the Adipurana). 
This is evidently the view of Madhava in referring the verse in 
question to other ages. Accordingly, the statement made by 
him elsewhere in his commentary on the same Smrti that 
“the Smrti applies only to Kali” holds good; for even if a 
single rule in Paraslara were to apply to other ages, then that 
Smrti would not as a whole be applicable to the age of Kali 
alone. Hence it is but proper to take Madhava’s statement 
as having been made only to invite attention to the considera¬ 
tion of the question on all its bearings. It is in this way that 
commentators are justified in making quotations with a view 
to invite investigation. 


Hence it should be borne in mind that like the Vedas the 
Nibandha writings of Madhava, VijnSne^vara and others are 
made up of injunctions and prohibitions, such as, .“this should 
39 04. 
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be done, and this should not be done but not filled up with 
extracts from Smrtis and quotations of rational maxims and 
principles of interpretation made in confusion. Accordingly 
it may be said that what is meant by Madhava in saying so is 
that the question of remarriage of women in Kali should be 
considered on all its bearings. 

Likewise the prohibition of remarriage of- women made 
in the following verse of the Adipurana must be considered as 
directed against Satatapa’s rule of remarriage. The Adipurana 
rule runs as follows :— 

“Consummation of remarriage of a virgin girl with another 
bridegroom (of better qualifications) should be discontinued 
in Kali.’' 

That this is against Satatapa’s rule of remarriage is evident 
from the use of the word, “ virgin ” ( aksatayoni) both in the 
Satatapa’s Smrti and the Adipurana. The expression “having 
taken away” ( samacchidya ) found in the Satatapa’s verse 
implies that the former husband is alive, while Parasara’s rule 
implies the absence of the former husband. Again while 
Satatapa’s rule applies only to a virgin girl, Para&ira’s rule 
applies to all women, whether they are virgins or not. 

As the remarriage referred to in the verse has to come 
about only under the five conditions mentioned therein, it 
may be performed at any time after the occurrence of the 
conditions and before the cessation of menses. 

The Brihad-Hitadharma may be consulted for more 
details. 

The original is as follows :— 

aw qf^tqqfaRq^q fafJrafqqft sfa gjrftqfsqfqrcrfcf qs 

gfa:, qfcRr: qfatsj ftqW 

5T3, g»siqi: srfsRi ^ 1 qjsl qs=q ?r 
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fa'W ‘ qt *jT^ ’ ^fcT qqq ffa qiqqffpsr cfju7 A 

r 5 ? sfm: <m*MnK: <m** <rn\pmmS, C£ 

fecft*?:, q«n 5i!rTRTq:— 


q 3^?f 33 ^ | 

qqifa3?i 3 qf q^qi qsqqssfqqifqqjiq i 
gqJqqSr snqfqqtssrftq; II sfq | 

qq q qfq snqrqqgqfqqislq^lq qftqrqqifqgqajq^ qi^^- 
qfoiforcrcrmsraraw 3s i 3Tg^qgsfqq;??iq%: i qq%fq ra- 
q<3q 3 $qq^<qiq^ I ^TTcTTcIT^T^^t 3 q qifeqiqfqqqqp^ | 5Fiqiqq*q efpif- 
^*qqfaiqiq; I 


q§ qq^qrfq q#qiqfqqqqicqq%s; ‘ q's ?n 7 ^fq qqq?q 
wqqiqfefqftqqqiqifrfq 3 =h gqi^fqqqcqq^q^gTO^jR;- 
gqr^iqi qq^q^qtfas ct^i qjispqqqqtfq q^qqira^ qqi gqpq*- 
* ftqqq vpfftfa cf^qi^ | 3ffi #RR3t qrqqifeqf^ ‘ ^jfaftqqq; 

qqrni^ftlq I qq>?q q=qq*q apqfqqq^sfq qi^qiftqqqiq'Tqi^ i qw- 
?m (qqrcq&qqiq^ I ^ qq fqq% qqqrqi jpq3 i qwfs^ 
fqqqifa^ sfqq^q q^sq q qifcqfafq fqfqfq^qqiqqqraiRqflq wqq- 
fqfi3qqfcfq<pw r K ?qicr q 3 *«jfqqqq ; q^ qf^qj =q 

S 3 

qqq ; qiwf*qqq > II qqt fqq^: q»fcq ^3q qiqq^qfqjq q qfltfq: l 

‘*lfe*iWEWft« q\a[p^q jfofrfq-,’ ffq qifeqsqqRqqqqfq sfiqrq- 
q|q%Fgqf|qi?fq%qq^q ^qqTfqq^qqrfqinqiq; i ‘qqrto 3 qi q?qi 
q^i^^qqtfqqjiq, 7 qqraqqtftq^Rl, l qsif^fq ^q^q sfoo 
qqiqiilq snqiqqfcKt fqqi?: 1 q*rcrto *3 q^fqqqq>: ^$rqqifq<aqqrt3- 
qfqFrqi^r 1 fafaq3qqqfqqiqifqqqq ; qiq;iq3q qfafaqsq gqfqq^qt- 
^'sjqFqi^F^qtq^qiq^qS'Sqtsq gqfqqf?: fcn*: 1 fq*q^3 isfa 
?gsq: I 




DIFFERENT ETHNIC TYPES AS STUDIED FROM 
ANCIENT INDIAN SCULPTURES, TERRACOTTA 
FIGURINES, ETC. 

By Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, M. A. 

{Patna.) 

1. Different ethnic types and sculpt lives. 

The study of reliefs from Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Sanchi 
stone railings shows clearly that in ancient India different 
ethnic types were clearly differentiated. At Sanchi dvarapalas 
are shown with robust and coarse features. There is a Negro¬ 
like figure depicted on the architrave of the eastern gateway 
riding a camel. On the north gate of Sanchi, Stupa I, the 
musicians with trousers are shown ; probably they are meant 
for people from Central Asia. On the railing of Stupa II, 
Sanchi, side by side with figures having crude features there 
are figures with fine features. I consider that the crude figures 
were non-aryans and the relined figures were of Aryan stock. 
The same fact holds good with Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya. 

2. Different ethnic types and teiracottas. 

Terracottas from different sites reveal crude and deve¬ 
loped figurines. At Pataliputra a terracotta head with thick 
lips has been found. It is distinctly a Negroid face. Fine 
terracotta male and female figurines from Pataliputra shew 
pure’ Aryan features. Crude terracotta male and female 
figurines from the same site show non-aryan features. 

3. Classification of different ethnic types from 
the above sources. 

From the study of sculptures on Sanchi gateways and 
terracotta figurines excavated from Pataliputra we find that in 
ancient India artists knew three distinct ethnic types. 
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One is the pure Aryan type such as depicted in the 
Bulandibagh smiling boy and Bulandibagh laughing girl. 
They knew non-aryan types such as Dravidians as are 
illustrated in crude figurines found in that site. They knew 
Negroid races with thick lips as illustrated before. Ajanta 
paintings show a large variety of ethnic types. Gate-keepers 
are shown with robust features, hunters with poor physique, 
attendants with better features, kings and queens with 
refined features of Aryans of exquisite delicacy. 

4. Other points. 

Careful study of sculptures and terracottas are sure to 
throw light on the ethnology of ancient India. Different 
drapery and ornaments found on the stone sculptures and 
terracotta figurines will fix such ethnic types. 



SERPENT WORSHIP IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

( Patna.) 

1. Evidence'of serpent woiship in Ancient India. 

The literature, folk-lore and art in ancient India is full of 
Naga cult. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D. in his ‘Indian Serpent lore’ 
(London, 1926) has studied the subject very fully ; but in the 
present article, I shall describe peculiar varieties of the serpent- 
deity not noticed by him. We know that Naga is worshipped 
as a water-spirit. He is illustrated in ancient sculpture as a 
human being with the serpent hood. In the Rgveda, Nagas 
are mentioned as Yatudhana “ warding off the Raksas and 
Yatudhana, the god (Savitar) stood, praised night after night” 
(R. V. i., 35, 10). In the Yajurveda and Atharvaveda, the 
serpent worship is also referred to. 

In Atharvaveda vi., 56, we have— 

“Let not the snake, O Gods, slay us with our offspring, 
with our men; what is shut together may it not unclose; what 
is open may it not shut together: homage to the god-people. 

“Homage be to Asita, homage to Tirasfciraji, homage to 
Svaja (and) Babhru, homage to the god-people. 

“I smite thy teeth together with tooth, thy (two) jaws 
together with jaw, thy tongue together with tongue, thy mouth, 
O! snake, together with mouth.” (Whitney’s translation, 
Harvard Oriental series Vol. VII, p. 323). The four terms 
asita (black), tirasciraji (cross-lined), svaja (adder) and bablirn 
(brown) which occur in verse 2, are commonly explained as 
denoting certain extant species of snakes. 

They may also represent snake-demons associated with 
the foar quarters of the sky. • • 
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In Buddhist literature there is a snake-charm mentioned 
in Cullavagga V. 6. “ I love Virupakkhas, Erapathas I love, 
I love Khabyaputtas, the Kanhagotamakas I love.” 

The Grhya sutras contain an account of Sarpabali which 
mentions the annual rite which has the two-fold purpose of 
honouring and warding off the snakes. The rite is held in 
the rainy season and lasts for four months. 

In Kautilya Arthasastra ( XIV, Ch. iii) there is a mention 
that the skin of a snake filled with the ashes of a man bitten 
by a snake will cause beasts to be invisible. 

It is often mentioned in the Jatakas that the Naga can 
carry destruction by fiery blash of his nostrils. In the Khara- 
putta-Jataka the angry Naga king sends for Naga youths and 
orders them to enter King Senaka’s bedchamber and destroy 
him like chaff by the breath of their nostrils. 

Suilruta says at the outset of his chapter on snake-poison:- 
“Innumerable are the famous Lords of Nagas, headed by 
Vasuki and beginning from Taksaka, earth-bearers resembling 
the sacrificial fire in their splendour ( tejas ) who incessantly 
cause thunder, rain and heat, and by whom this earth with 
her oceans, mountains and continents is supported, and who in 
their wrath might smite the whole world by their breath and 
sight. Homage be to those; with them there is no need of the 
healing art. But of those of the poison fangs that belong to 
the earth and bite human beings I will enumerate the number 
in appropriate manner and in the proper order.” 1 

The Naga in his animal form is conceived as the hooded 
snake. Mucalinda shelters the Buddha against the incle¬ 
mency of the weather by spreading his hood over the master’s 
head. The Naga in India is always represented by the hood. 

The simplest form in which the Nagas appear in Indian 
art is the serpent form. It is represented many-headed. At 
Bharhut, Bodh-Gaya and Sanchi five-hooded Naga is repre¬ 
sented. This primitive form of representing the serpent has 
been preserved upto the present, day on the Naga Kals of 

l. Sus'ruta, Kalpasthana iv. ed, Calcutta, 1835, vpl, ii. p. 252. 
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Southern India and in Mansa worship i n B 
human shaped Naga form is also widely renro^Ji 
throughout Buddhist Art. Y PrCsenttd 


The 
in India 


At Bharhut the worship of Buddha by the m,-„ - 

Elaputra gives us an idea how the NSgaraja and his queeis 
arc cicpicvcci* 

At Ajanta there is a group which represents the Nagaraja 
with sevenfold snake hood attended by his consort with one 
snake hood. # 

In later Indian Art, the mermaid type of Naga is repre¬ 
sented. The upper part is human, while the lower part from 
the hips downward is purely animal. 

In Mahabharata, Kadru is mentioned as the mother of 
serpents. 

From the above it appears that the Naga cult has always 
laid stress on the male Naga figure. There is harldy any 
representation where the female Nagi is the principal deity. 
At Pataliputra we have come across three terracotta female 
figurines (Nagis) with serpent hood. The treatment of coil 
is quite different. The serpent coil is clear and prominent 
in the third figure. 


2. Description of serpent deities. 

(1) In terracotta female figurine bearing register 
No. B. 29 of 1915-16, depth 21'-5", we find a 
serpent deity with shirt and apron like drapery. 
There is a serpent coil on the head. 

(2) In terracotta female figurine bearing No. B, 15 
of 1915-16, depth 15', we find serpent hood on 
the head. This figure has also peculiar drapery 
with apron and flap at sides. There is a coiled 
serpent on the arm. 

(3) In terracotta female figurine bearing No. 640 of 
1926-27, depth 8 / -4' , ) we find a female head with 
serpent coil clearly shewn. 

(4) In terracotta figurine bearing register No. 7507 
there is represented the face of an animal serpent 
put on a stand. 


40 o.i. 
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First three show human form with serpent coil and hood 
in Anthropomerfic form and the fourth the animal form. 

3. Tenacotta figurines and set pent goddesses. 

It is very difficult to say whether the terracotta female 
figurines with serpent coils and hoods represent any particular 
serpent deities. In our present day mythology there is a 
difference between Tantric goddess Tara with serpent hood 
and serpent goddess Vasuki or Mansa. It is quite likely that 
the terracotta female figurines with serpent coils are represen¬ 
tations of Tara and the serpent figure is really a serpent deity 
which resembles Mansa as worshipped in Bengal. 

4. Other points. 

A comparison of the Pataliputra terracotta figurines of 
serpent goddesses with serpent goddess found at Crete 
reveals the fact that the worship of serpent deities was widely 
prevalent in ancient time. Some scholars think there is a 
racial connexion between the people inhabiting Southern India 
and the people inhabiting Asia Minor and Crete. If we accept 
Mr. Hall’s theory that Sumerians came from India then 
Southern India seems to have been the home of the race, who 
extended from Southern India to Crete. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF ASRAMAS: 

By Dr. P. M. Modi, M. A., Ph. D. 

(Bhavnagar.) 

There have been many efforts to trace the evolution of the 
system df the four castes of the Hindus. But so far as I know, 
there have been no sucli endeavour to find out the history of 
the development of their system of the four orders of life 
(asramas). I wish to put forth in this note some evidence 
which shows that originally there were only three asramas 
and that the vdnaprastlia and the sannyasa orders were not 
distinguished at first, so that they formed only one order of life. 

A passage from the Chandogya Upanisad runs as 
follows:— 

“trayo dharmaskandha yajno’ dhyayamim danam iti 
pratliamas iapa eva dvitlyo brahmacdtydcdryakulavdsl trllyo 
’tyantam dtmdnam acaiyakulc’vasddayan saiva etc 
punyalokd bhavanti brahmasamstho’ mrtatvam eti" || 

(Ch. Up. II. 23. 1). 

According to this passage there are three religious orders, 
viz., (1) that of a house-holder, (2) that of one who performs 
penances, (3) and that of a perpetual or life—long student. All 
the three get meritorious forms of life hereafter and any of 
the three who is established in Brahman gets immortality. 
The contrast between * punyalokah ’ and ‘ amrtatvat shows that the 
same three are the recipients of immortality if they realize 
Brahman. In this passage a Brahmacarin intending to marry 
is not distinguished from a householder, but only a life-long 
student is here differentiated from a married man. It is likely 
that in the same way a vdnaprastha and a sannydsin were not 
distinguished at the time when this passage was written. The 
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fact that a predecessor of Sankara (the Vrttikara according to 
Anandagiri) and Sankara himself try, each in his own way, to 
interpret this passage so as to include in it somehow or other 
a reference to the samiyasa order, also strengthens the 
explanation proposed above. 

The Manusmrti has also preserved some verses which 
show that at first there were only three asramas :— 

(a) ta eva hi trayo lokds ta eva iraya asramah I 

ta eva hi trayo vedds ta evoktas trayo’gnayah II 

Manu. II. 230. 

Just as the words loka, veda and agiti can refer to the 
number three only, so the words ‘ta eva iraya asramah’ can 
refer to only three asramas ; it is likely that this and the 
following are older verses and record the older custom of 
three asramas. 

(b) yasindt trayo’pydsraniino jndnendnnena ednvaham I 
grhaslhenaiva dlidryante tasmdjjyesthdsramo grin II 

Manu. III. 78. 

The force of a pi in tasmdt trayo'pyasraminah is ‘all’ i. e. 
all the three ; even the grhastha or householder has to depend 
upon other householders. 

Thus there is evidence that originally there were three 
asramas and that the functions of the later vdnapiastha and 
grhastha orders were originally combined in one single order 
of life. 



GOTRA AND PRAVARA IN VEDIC LITERATURE. 

By P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M. 

(Bombay). 

A comprehensive history of gotra and pravara has yet to 
be written. The mass of material on this subject is so vast 
and bewildering that the author of the Pravaramanjari remarks 
(pp. 72 and 134, edited by Chensal Rao) that the opinions of 
the sutrakaras appear to be incomprehensible. 

Gotra entered into numerous practices of the ancient 
Aryans in India and it was of supreme importance in several 
fundamental religious matters, e. g. (1) in marriage the bride 
and bridegroom had to be of different gotra; vide Gobhila-gr. 
III. 4-3-5, Hiranyake3i-gr. I. 19-2, Ap. Dh. S. II. 5-11-15; 
(2) in the laja-homa in marriage Jamadagnyas had to make 
three offerings, while others made two; (3) men of the same 
gotra with the deceased ( sagotra) were heirs to his wealth, 
vide Gautama Dh. S. 28-19; (4) in Sraddha the brahmana to be 
invited was not to be of the same gotra, if possible; vide Ap. 
Dh. S. II. 7-17-4, Gautama Dh. S. 15-20, Baudhayana Dh. S. 
II. 8-6.; (5) in Sraddhas pinna was to be offered to the ances¬ 
tor after repeating his gotra, vide Visnu Dh. S. 21-3 and 
73-14; (6) in the parvana sthalipdka and other pdkayajfias the 
pancavaitins (the Jamadagnyas and others) were to cut off the 
oblations from the middle, the fore-part and the hind-part 
of the havis, while others were to cut off only from the middle 
and the fore-part; vide A3, gr. S. I. 10. 18-19 and compare 
Manava3rauta I. 3. 2-5; (7) in offering water to a pteta 
(person recently dead) his gotra and name were to be recited; 
vide A3, gr. S. IV. 4-10 and Vaikhanasa-smartasu. V. 6; (8) in 
the caula of a boy tufts of hair were to be left on the head 
in accordance with the practice of particular goitas and 
families; vide Khadira-gr. II. 3-30 and Sahara on Jaimini 
I. 3-2. where he says ‘gotracinham 3ikhakarma > . 
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The above examples show that the gotra system was 
closely intertwined with numerous rites in the family and so 
must have been the outcome of ages. The general conception 
about gotui is that it comprises ascendants and descendants 
in an unbroken male line from a common ancestor. The 
Baudhayana Srauta (pravaradhyaya, B. I. ed. vol. Ill p. 467) 
says that the issue of eight sages, viz. Vtevamifra, Jamadagni, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, Atri, Vasistha, Ka^yapa and Agastya, 
constitute gotta and that there are thousands and millions of 
gotras, but the ptavaias are only 49, vide Patanjali (MahabhS- 
sya on IV. I. 79, vol. II. p. 253 Kielhorn) and Ap. Dh. S. II. 
9. 23. 3-4 vtwo verses from a purana) for the statement that 
there were 88000 sages who were the offspring of the primeval 
eight sages enumerated above. Panini (IV. I. 162) defines 
gotra as ‘apatyam pautra-prabhrti’ for grammatical purposes 
in the apatyddliikdra, but elsewhere in his work uses the word 
in its general sense (vide Kasika on Panini IV. 2-39 and IV. 
3-80). The Santi-parva (chap. 297 ssl. 17-18, Bombay ed.) 
says that there were originally only four gotras, Angiras, 
Kasyapa, Vasistha and Bhrgu. This seems to be merely a 
guess. The Puranas contain conflicting accounts. It is neces¬ 
sary to go beyond the Sutras and Puranas in order to trace 
the origin and development of gotra. 

IntheRgveda gotra occurs several times, but in most cases 
in a totally different sense. In some verses it means ‘cowstall’ 
or ‘herd of cows’ e.g. Rg. I. 51-3, II. 17-1, III. 30-21, III. 
39-4, III. 43-7, IX. 86-23. X. 48-2, X. 120-8. In all these 
cases it has the same sense as gostha or vraja both of which 
occur in Rg ; vide VI. 28-1 and X. 97-8 (for gostha) and Rg. 
IV. 20-8, VI. 73-3, VII. 27-1 (for vraja). By a natural metaphor 
gotra came to mean a cloud (in which waters are pent as cows 
in a cowpen) or cloud-demon and also a mountain-peak (or 
range), vide Rg. II. 23-3, IV. 16-8, VI.17-2, X. 103. 6-7. 
In some of these last it is possible to take gotra in the 
sense of ‘fort’. In some coses gotra seems to mean assemblage 
(samuha) e.g. Rg. II. 23-18, VI. 65-5. From this last sense 
of assemblage the transition to the meaning ‘group of 
persons' is easy and quick. There are words like ‘yuga' (yoke 
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and long period of time) which are used in the Rgveda in two 
senses. Therefore, it cannot be .said with certainty that gotra 
had not come to mean in the Rgvedic age ‘a group of 
persons’. 

The Atharvaveda (V. 21.3) has the word ‘Visvagotryah’ 
(belonging to or connected with all the families). The Kaurika- 
sutra (IV. 2) quotes a mantl'd in which go Ira appears to mean 
‘a group of persons’. In Taittiriya Samhita I. 8.18.1 it is said 
that the hotr priest is a Bhargava (in the Rajasuya) and in Tai. 
S. III. 5. 2. 1 it is said that in the Jyotistoma the Brahma priest 
must be a Vasistha. Tai. S. VII. 1.9.1. shows that even then 
Jamadagni was regarded as an ancient sage, that several 
generations of Jamadagni’s descendants had passed away by 
that time, that they were all known as Jamadagnis and that no 
two Jamadagnyas were found to be poor ( or grey-haired ) 
in succession. 

Maitrayani Samhita (III.8.9. ) appears to say that each 
gotra had its own special rites and formula;. 

Rg. X. 66.14 says ‘the Vasisthas have raised their voices 
like their father’ and shows that the descendants of Vasistha 
were styled Vasisthas and Rg. VI. 36. 4-5 show that Bhara- 
dvajas are referred to as Angirasas ( acc. to Asvalayana-^rauta 
Bharadvajas fall under Angirogana ). 

The Brahmana literature indicates that the priestly 
families had by that time been grouped into several groups 
named after their (real or supposed) founders and that they 
differed in matters of worship according to the group they 
belonged to. The Tai. Br. 1.1.4.8 prescribes different mantras 
for the consecration (adhana) of the sacred fires for Bhrgus 
and Angirases and for other brahmanas. The Tai. Br. II. 2.3 
7 refers to the Angirasi prajah. The Tandya Br. (18.2.12) pre¬ 
scribes that a cup (camasa) of udumbara was to be given to a 
sagotta as daksina. The Sankhayana-br. (25.l5)ilays down 
that one who has performed the Visivajit should stay with 
a brahmana having the same gotra as his, vide Jaiminiya 
Upanisad-br. Ill 3.4. The Aitareya-brahmana contains many 
interesting passages about gotra. The Ait. Br. (Haugs ed. IV, 
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26 and Ananda^rama 19.4) explains why over the prajapatya 
pasu the Apri verses ascribed to Jamadagni (Rg. X. 110.1-11) 
are to be recited, while over other pastis the respective Apri 
verses ascribed to the several sages are to be recited for the 
descendants of those sages. In the story of Aitada and his son 
(Ait. Br. VI. 33=30.7) we find at the end that the Aita&iyanas 
Abhyagnis are the most sinful of the Aurvas ('vide Kausitaki 
Br. 30.5 where it is said that the Aita&iyanas are the most 
sinful among Bhrgus. We find that when SunaMepa was 
accepted as a son by Vi&vamitra he came to be called Deva- 
rata and Ait. Br. says that the Kapileyas Babhravas were 
affiliated to Devarftta (Ait. Br. VI. 17=33.5). According to 
Apastamba and Satyasadha Devarata and Babhru are subdivi¬ 
sions of Visvamitra gotra. The Ait. Br. quotes a giitha (in the 
story of Sunahsepa) according to which gotra relationship was 
by birth and gives Madhucchandas, Rsabha, Rcnu and Astaka 
as some of the younger sons of Visvamitra. These ( except 
Rsabha ) are cither subdivisions of Visvamitra gotra or pmvanis 
of some of the sub-divisions of ViSvamitra gotra. In the story 
of Rama Margaveya, we are told that Asitamrgas are a section 
of the KaSyapas. Hariscandra had Visvamitra, Jamadagni, 
Vasistha and Ayasya respectively as his hotr, adhvaryu, 
brahma and udgatr (Ait. Br. VII. 16). The Tai. A. (II. 6) refers 
to gotta. 

In the famous story of Satyakama the Chandogya (IV. 4) 
says that his teacher, before accepting him as a pupil, asked 
him what his gotra was and as he could not state it, he was 
called Jabala after his mother. One strange inference drawn 
from this story is that a teacher could give a fanciful name to 
his pupil ( Hastings’ Encyclopaedia vol. V. p. 354 ). Satya¬ 
kama Jabala is mentioned as a very ancient sage even in the 
Ait. Br. ( VIII. 7=37. 2 ). This is rather an attempt at the 
etymology of the name Jabala. Further when a boy saluted 
his teacher’s feet, the acSrya was to ask him his name which 
was derived from a naksaba or devata or from his gotra and 
bless him, vide Gobhilagr. 11.10.22-25. In the Pra^na (I), 
Chandogya (V.14.1 and V.16. 1) and Brhadaranyaka (II. 2.4) 
several gotras are mentioned by name, 
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The above discussion shows th^t h 
become quite developed by the time nf 7k 8 °n a system had 
entered into many religious practices w ?, Brah manas and 

into the marriage relations also it is nnu ^u 14 then enter ed 
confidence. lt 18 not Possible to say with 

The conception of pravata is closely interwoven with -,at 
of gotra from ancient times. According to grhya and dharm-I 
sutras it entered into several domestic 8 ceremonies e g (l) a 
sapravara girl was not to be married, vide Manava grhya 
1.7 8, Gautama Dh. S. IV. 2, Varaha—gr. 9 : (2) the tnekhulu 
in upanayana was to have one, three, or five knots according to 
piavatas, vide Sankhayana-gr. II. 2, Kathaka-gr. 41. 13 and 
Manu II. 43; (3) in Caula the number of tufts left on the head 
depended on p>avara Ap. gr. VI. 16.6. 


Pravara literally means ‘choice, invocation’. Agni was 
invoked to carry offerings of a sacrificer to the gods by taking 
the names of his illustrious ancestors who in former times 
invoked Agni; so the word pravara came to denote one or more 
illustrious ancestors of a sacrificer. A synonym of pravara is 
arseya. It was laid down that the pravara of a gotra may be 
constituted by one, two, three or five sages but not by four. 
This is an ancient rule stated in the ^rautasutras. The vast 
majority of gotras have three pravaras. The word Arseya 
occurs in the Rgveda, though pravara does not, vide Rg. IX. 
97.51. In Rg. VIII. 102.4 we read ‘I invoke Agni just as Aurva, 
Bhrgu and Apnavana did'. According to Baudhayana 
these are three out of the five pravaras of Vatsa-Bhrgus, 
vide Rg. 1. 45.3 and X. 150. 5, where Agni is invoked 
in the same way as several ancient sages did; and those 
sages are named (the sages named are all pravara names, 
though not of the same gotra). In Rg. VII. 18.21 Para&ra, 
Satayatu and Vasistha are mentioned (while Par&ara, Sakti and 
Vasistha are the pravaras of the Para&iras, a subdivision of 
Vasistha-gotra according to Baudhayana.) In the Atharvaveda 
the word at§cya is used in the sense of ‘connected with or sprung 
from rsis’, vide XI. I. 16, XI. 1. 25-26 and 32—33, 35, XII 
4.2 and 12. In Va'jasaneyasarh. VII. 46, XXI, 61 we have af$eya 
used in a similar sense. In Tai. S. VI. 6. 104 the words ‘rsim’ 
and ‘arseyam’ used in Tai S. I. 4. 43 are explained. In Tai. S. 
both pravara and arseya are employed. In Tai, S, II. 5.8 .7 the 
41 o.j. 
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word ‘arseyam’ is used in the sense of ‘one or more ancestors 
of the sacrificer’ and reference, is made to one of the two 
modes of repeating the pmvara-rsis. In one mode the remotest 
ancestor is named first in a taddhita form, then his descendant 
and so on (e. g. the pravara of Bhrgu in this form is ‘Bhar- 
gava-cyavana-pnavanaurva-Jamadagnyeti’). This is adopted 
by the holr priest when he invokes fire with the pravara-man- 
tia ‘agne mahan-asi’ &c. (Tai. S. II. 5. 11.9 and Satapatha. br. 
1.4.2). In the other mode the affix ‘vat’ is used after each rsi 
and the remotest one is mentioned last (Jamadagnivat, 
Urvavat, Apnavanavat, etc). When the adhvafyu priest 
chooses the hotr the former employs this method. Tai. S. II. 5, 

13. 9 appears to refer to this second method. The Kausitaki 
Br. (III. 2) has a similar reference to the dtseya of the 
sacrificer ; vide Tandya Br. XX. 15. 9-11 also for aiseya and 
Tai. Br. 1. 1. 6. and HI. 8. 2 and Gopatha-br. (purvardha 1. 
5 and 8 and uttarabhaga 111.18). In the Ait. Br. (VII. 25=34.7) 
about the announcement of the diksa of a ksattriya, it is said that 
it is to be ‘a brahmana has been initiated, but only with the 
Pravara of the purohita’. This is the origin of the rule in the 
A3val5yanasrauta (Uttarasatka VI. 15. 4-5) and Baud. S. S. 
(pravarapra&ia 54) that the ksattriyas and vaisyas have no 
pravaras of their own, but take those of their purohita. In 
Ait. Br. VII. 31 (=35.5) also there is a similar reference; vide 
Ait. Br. VIII. 3 (=36.3) for aiseya and VI. 14 (=28.6) where 
pravara seems to be used in the sense of ‘reference or address’. 
The Satapatha Br. (I. 4.2.3-4) says that in invoking Agni one 
should begin from the farthest end (of the sacrificer’s ancestral 
line) downwards and clearly indicates that the three or five 
ancestors, in whose name Agni was invoked, were related by 
blood as father and son and not by apostolic succession. 

The above discussion shows that from earliest times the 
pravara system was employed in invoking Agni, and that it 
was dovetailed into the gotra system. When the requirement 
as to difference of pravara in marriage came into vogue, it is 
difficult to say. But if a guess may be hazarded, it appears 
that the refinement as to pravara was a later requirement than 
that about gotra. 



SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CHODHRAS OF GUJARAT. 

By B. H. Mehta, M. A. 

(Bombay). 

The Chodhras, one of the tribes belonging to the Bhill 
community, inhabit the south-east portion of Gujarat where 
the Satpuras meet the Western Ghats. The total population 
of the tribe is about 45,000 souls. They are mostly agricul¬ 
turists, and the majority cultivate the lands belonging to the 
Banias. They do not live in compact villages. Their huts 
are scattered over the fields they cultivate; or they are found 
living in small groups of huts which form pretty hamlets. 
Most of the villages are small, some of them having a popula¬ 
tion of only a hundred souls. 

The Chodhras maintain that they are the original 
inhabitants of Pavaghad Hill, and the main caste of Chokha- 
puris was formerly known by that name. We may denote 
the Chodhras as a tribe, because they are a collection of 
families or groups of families bearing a common name which 
does not denote any specific occupation, they occupy a more 
or less definite territory, they speak a common dialect, they 
are endogamous, and are held together by the obligations of 
blood-feud. 

The tribe is divided into four subdivisions •' The Chokha- 
puris or Chokhas, the Chautalias or Motas, the Valavias and 
the Bondas. These subdivisions are not clans, but they may 
be included in that class which Sir W. Hunter- regards as 
tribal castes. (Hunter: Imp. Gazetteer of India, Ind. Emp. 
Vol. I, Page 314). The oldest subdivision of the tribe appears 
to be the Chokhapuris, who were originally known as Pava- 
ghadias. The Chautalias, more known as the Motas, once 
belonged to the same subdivision; but a partition divided them 
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on account of religious differences. The/Motas refused to 
accept certain reforms which were introduced into the tribe. 
They form the aristocracy or the conservative element in the 
tribe with the usual marks of landed aristocracy-a big estate, 
a huge debt, and a good capacity for drink. Inter-dining 
between the two subdivisions is allowed at the present day, 
and even inter-marriages are permitted, though these were 
prohibited a decade ago. The rigid isolation of the sub¬ 
divisions was broken down by the devastating famine of 1901. 
The poor Chodhras, who have no lands and who are mere 
agricultural labourers, are called the Valavias, and the reform¬ 
ed section amongst them is called the Bondas. 

In theory, inter-dining and inter-marriage are prohibited. 
Minor differences in dress and ornaments, variations in the 
amount of bride-price and a local patriotism in their own 
caste are the only differences we find at the present day in 
the various subdivisions. 

Two important causes have contributed towards the sub¬ 
division of the tribe. The first is the social position accruing 
from occupation and the second is a change in the religious 
beliefs of the people. In the period following the end of the 
prevalence of shifting cultivation when individuals came to 
own land, the land-owners must have hired labour to cultivate 
the fields and hence the origin of persons of an inferior social 
order. A change in the religious faith of the people was 
responsible for the origin of the Chokhas, the Motas and the 
Bondas. 

A similar subdivision on a much larger scale seems to be 
originating under the influence of the Ghandhy school of 
thought. In almost all the tribes of Southern Gujarat we 
come across groups of people who are known as the Varjelas 
and the Sarjelas. The followers of Mr. Ghandhy are known 
as the Varjelas, the orthodox section as the Sarjelas. The for¬ 
mer are supposed to have renounced the evil habits of life, 
and the latter are regarded as destined to continue to live 
their present miserable existence. The origin of the present 
social revolution may be traced to the well known Devi 
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Revival of 1922. The Revival based on the psychic pheno¬ 
mena of possession shook the whole aboriginal population 
of Gujarat causing far—reachingreforms in the social, religious, 
and economic life of the people. 

The subdivisions of the tribe are no longer rigid social 
units, but they are being gradually broken up into scattered 
groups which are no longer able to enforce the law of endo¬ 
gamy. This process of scattering may be said to have begun 
with the recognisation of private ownership of land when large 
numbers of persons were forced to migrate in search of labour. 
The most important eausc, however, of the breaking up of 
tribal solidarity, was the disastrous famine of 1901 which killed 
almost one-eighth of the population of Gujarat. Thousands 
had to migrate and thus inter-married in their new homes. 

Though the tribe is divided into many subdivisions, these 
arc radically different from the so-called castes in the 
Ujliparaj. Some of the rigidities of the caste system we find 
in the aboriginal tribes; but there is a complete absence of the 
harshness and indignities that are the lot of the lower castes 
at the hands of the Ujliparaj. Less important causes may 
divide the tribe, but the primitive conception of the homo¬ 
geneity of the tribe remains even today as firm as ever. 

All members of the tribe are bound together by the com¬ 
mon bond of kinship. The classifactory system of relation¬ 
ship seems to have prevailed in the past, but now they have 
adopted the descriptive system of relationship from their 
Ujliparaj neighbours. 

Human relationships arise out of marriage. Amongst the 
Chodhras marriage is a union regulated by tribal conventions. 
It is a free and often transient union, but generally regarded 
with sentiments of reverence which last to the end of life. 

Marriages in the tribe are more frequent than in civilised 
communities, and this is mostly due to the ephemeral nature 
of the marriage-tie and also because of the want of crystalli¬ 
zation of the emotions of affection and devotion. 

Widow remarriages are most frequent in the tribe. In 
many cases widowers and widows couple together for their 
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future happiness. Widowers are found' to remarry more 
than widows because when a widow remarries, she has to 
renounce her children; the hardships of married life are 
never welcome, and hence the widow remarries only out of 
economic necessity; she can earn her living as a farm- 
labourer; she has to repay half the bride-price to the 
family of her first husband when she remarries; widowers 
find unmarried girls to marry them, but unmarried men are 
not willing to marry widows. 

The frequency of marriage is universally low amongst 
women. This is due to the fact that from very young age 
the girl is taught to lock upon marriage as a duty and a 
hardship. The actual treatment of women after marriage 
encourages the prejudices. Her disinclination to marry is 
denoted by the custom of crying, shrieking and hiding her¬ 
self before the marriage ceremony, so that she has to be 
carried to the house of her husband on the marriage day. 

The frequency of marriage is influenced by the age at 
which boys and girls marry. Amongst the Chodhras the usual 
marriage age is about twenty one for boys and sixteen to 
eighteen for girls. A decade ago marriages never took place 
till the boy was twenty five years of age. 

Formally the right of the boy and girl to select his and 
her partner is recognised; but in practice important econo¬ 
mic considerations play a part in the selection of the marriage- 
partner. 

A girl of marriageable age is called ‘Vecvam-to be 
sold. It is a custom in the tribe that the father-in-law should 
pay a bride-price to the bride’s father. This is called the 
‘dej’. The bride-price consists of money, ornaments and a 
suit of new clothes. The amount in all the subdivisions 
varies between 40^ and I50j. The customary bride-price is 
Rs. 64J. A widow, when she remarries, has to repay half the 
bride-price she' has already received, and she receieves 
Rs. 32i if she has no children from the new husband. If 
she has children by the first husband then she receives 
only Rs. 25^. 
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orphan, and if he is not able to sc ._ure an > 

(where the bride-price is not mirn . 

‘khandharia’ form of marriage. This formV^ 668 • t0 
servitude imposes upon the husband the duty to labour for 
the family of the bride. These marriages are not exceptions 
but are frequently practised as the economic condition of the 
people worsens day by day. 


Though marriages are mostly contracted for economic 
reasons, one need not suppose that there is a complete absence 
of courtship and such other preliminaries before marriage is 
actually contracted. The pasture, the market place, and 
the festivals and especially the dancing arena present full 
opportunities for the play of the sex-drama. Besides dress, 
ornaments, looks, gestures and various other devices in the 
manner of parting the hair, the wearing of bright colours, and 
love-charms are used by both boys and girls to attract the 
partners of their choice. Somehow indiscretions are never 
frequent; only in some cases romances lead to marriage; 
otherwise the dreams of youth are forgotten with the dawn of 
the cruel economic realities of life. 


The marriage takes place in the marriage season-May 
and June. The ceremony is marked by elaborate magical 
rites which are performed by the unmarried sisters or 
cousins of the couple. Four ‘olavas’ or witnesses are 
present at the wedding and the husband has to show that he 
will be able to provide for his wife and children. The bride 
is accompanied by a ‘harvan’ or bride-in-waiting who stays 
with the bride for five days after the marriage. 

Amongst all human beings there is a strong feeling that 
certain sex*relations are legitimate, whilst others are improper 
and undesirable. Custom regulates the moral behaviour of 
individuals according to which divorce, polygamy, adultery, 
sexual laxity and the treatment of illegitimate children are 
dealt with. 

Adultery amongst the Chodhras is a punishable offence; 
the parties guilty may be punished with a fine and in some 
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cases physical chastisement is meted out. The complaining 
party may also obtain a ‘fargati’ or divorce, though such an 
extreme measure is never contemplated. 

Though marriage is regarded as a pledge towards a 
permanent union, it is very often terminated at the wish of any 
one of the partners. ‘Fargati’ is most commonly practised 
in the tribe. When a man desires a divorce, he has merely 
to pay his wife Rs. 5 and order her to return to her parents. 
The woman has to return her children to the husband and 
also half the amount of bride-price she received at the time 
of marriage. The most important causes of divorce are 
illtreatment of the wife, incapacity or disinclination on the 
part of the woman to perform her domestic duties, quarrels 
in the family, adultery and sterility or impotence. 

Till only twenty years ago polygamy prevailed in the tribe. 
Only rare cases are traceable to-day, and it is condemned by 
public opinion. The following causes prohibit the growth of 
polygamy: access of males over females, easy conditions to 
obtain divorce, disinclination on the part of the woman to 
marry, influence of the monogamous Ujliparaj castes, the 
development of the idea of individual ownership of property, 
the custom of the payment of bride-price, public opinion and 
the economic condition of the people. As the peasants are 
becoming landless labourers, there is less demand of workers 
in the family. 

We shall now consider the routine administration of the 
tribe. Authority, custom and chance are three sources of law. 
The relations between human beings are not yet regulated by 
contract. Tradition is the most powerful link which binds 
men together. All customs and traditions are enforced by the 
village assembly or ‘panch’ which consists of all the elders of 
the village irrespective of social position or economic condi¬ 
tions. Each family is represented by one male elder. The 
assembly elects a ‘karbhari who becomes the executive head 
of the panch. The panch perfoms the following functions: the 
performance of rites, arrangement for pilgrimages to hill-gods, 
mediation in family squabbles, deciding cases of divorce, 
investigating cases of abduction, adultery, theft and violence, 
and cases of grave breach of tribal traditions like inter-marriage. 
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The only form of punishment meted out is a small fine 
and only in rare cases the guilty verson u ^ 

The hne is paid to the aggrieved person, or a village general 
fund. So much men do to punish the culprit; the rest is left 
to the gods. The ghost of a chronic sinner is eaten away by 
the ‘da kin i’! For small sins man forfeits his right to be born a 
human being, and he is supposed to be reborn as a frog, snake, 
goat, rat or chicken. Divine wrath seems to be ruthless and 
pitiless, but man is tolerant, broad-minded and full of under¬ 
standing for the small lapses of his brother. 


At the present day the tribe has lost its authority, and 
customs have lost that rigid inflexibility, which they possessed 
in the early tribal days. The influence of the so called civilis¬ 
ed communities, their partial, vague and complex ideas of sin, 
crime and punishment and the constant interference of an 
alien Government which according to them has failed to 
regulate affairs according to the custom and ideas of the 
people, have contributed to diminish the unique and single 
authority of the tribal elders. To a people accustomed to 
simplicity, honesty, and a grim sense of realism, the modern 
complex, doubtful, theoretical and ideological methods and 
codes are mere enigmas which completely fail to serve any 
purpose, when put to the test of service in order to safeguard 
the interest and happiness of the people they are meant to 
protect. On the other hand the unwritten law has lost its 
influence due to the strong public opinion in favour of reforms 
in order to adjust life to new social and economic conditions. 
Old traditions arc violated with impunity, without involving 
any strong protest from the elders. The orthodox section is 
in a hopeless minority. 

The willigness of the tribe to accept reforms is due to 
important reasons. Religious beliefs are flexible, emotions 
dominate over reason in all activities, the community is not 
divided into sharp conflicting interests, there are hardly any 
vested interests and the economic conditions have reached the 
verge of grinding poverty, where any relief or hope of relief 
is welcome, and women who are always favourable to new 
conditions are able to influence the elders, 

42 O.I, 
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The tribe is patriarchal, and the father is the undisputed 
head of the family. Woman occupies a subordinate position 
both in the family and the tribe. She is a taboo in religion. She 
has no right in the selection of her mate, though the right is 
formally recognised. Woman gives her share in the economic 
life of the family, and she works in the fields with her son and 
brother. Though the domination of the male is complete, 
she is formally recognised his equal. She can influence, 
though not command. The superiority of the male is recognis¬ 
ed as natural and the woman does not suffer under an infe¬ 
riority complex. 

The status of the eldest son is the same as that of any 
other child until he marries, when in many cases he is handed 
over the control of the household. 

In the tribe, the joint-family is present only in some of 
its forms. The father is the head of the family and sole 
owner of all properties. There is no inchoate right of sons 
as soon as born ; and there is no disability (in theory at least) 
on the part of the father to dispose off his properties as he 
likes. At present, the property is divided between all the 
sons according to the wish of the father, or the decision of 
the elders. The following is the line of succession: sons, 
grandson, wife of eldest son, wife of other sons according to 
seniority of the sons, daughter, son of daughter, mother, elder 
brother, other brothers, sister, sister’s son, wife’s brother, and 
child of wife’s brother. The properties of the father are inherit¬ 
ed together with his liabilities. In most cases, the mother 
remains trustee of the property till the eldest son marries. 

i 

All brothers stay together, but often they separate after 
marriage. Property is divided between the brothers when 
they separate. In this matter they often resort to arbitration. 
The sister receives a part as gift from the brothers. 

The solidarity of the tribe crumbled as soon as property- 
right in land was recognised. The Hindu law of inheritance 
now came to be applied, and land had to be divided between 
the sons. Separation led to indebtedness, and land began to 
pass into the hands of the money-lenders, 
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The breaking of the family means the destruction of the 
the solidarity of the tribe. Without land the elders lose 
their social position. With the loss of land, emigration 
begins. Thus is completed the dissolution of the tribe. The 
scattered members, of the tribe will be most likely asssimi- 
lated into the Hindu castes. 




VIRGIN BIRTH ANI) NATIVITY 
By Hiralal Amkitlal Shah. 
(Bombay). 


Tte problem of the proper month for Nativity i, taken 


first. From reference to various authors, it is shown than?' 
corren, d.nfe and month 05th IWnw’r) t 

Sir Issac Newton says that the ‘times of hitth 1 ' 

Christ were little regarded by the Christians of tho^T' 0 " ° f 
They who first began to celebrate them placed them mlL 

cardinal points of the year.the birth of Christ in the 

winter solstice, December 25th. So also at the entrance of the 
Sun into all the signs of the Julian calendar, thev placed the 

days of the saints.all which shews that these days were 

first fixed in the Christian churches by mathematicians at 
pleasure, without any gtound in hadition." Ilospian a learned 
German antiquary is of opinion that ‘ the Christians at Rome 
did not celebrate the 25th of December as thinking Christ was 
then born, but to make amends for the heathen Saturnalia.” 
Scaliger says that “to determine the true day of Christ’s birth 
belongs to God alone, not man.” He mentions various 
conjectured dates for the event, which dales include “the 
Vernal Equinox when the passover was celebrated, as 
also the Autumal Equinox “when the feast of tabernacle was 
celebrated.” Extensive quotations are made from ‘A New 

Analysis of Chronology and Geography.’, Vol. I pp. 92/3, 

of Rev. William Hales, of which the above ones are in brief. 

The writer proposes to rely in this paper on the hcutnoiiy 
of topographic and seasonal conditions of Palestine with 
the, narrations of the events in the Gospels. Foi the former, 
extensive quotations are made from “Hie Dietionaiy of Christ 
and Gospels” (in two volumes) by J. Hastings, from its 
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sections on ‘Winter’, ‘Summer’, ‘Agriculture’, 'Water supply of 
the country’ etc. For the latter, Luke II, 1,20 and Matthew I, 
18,25; II, 1-23 are relied upon. This internal evidence is 
sought to ascertain the proper time of Nativity. 

The seasonal conditions show that in Palestine, 

A. Winter is the time of cold , tains and storms. 
Kains last roughly from October to April inclu¬ 
sive. This is the season in which the rain 
supply of the year falls. 

B. Ploughing begins after the ‘early’ rain towards 
the end of September or the beginning of 
October and goes on right through the winter. 
The intervening period of October and March- 
April is marked by the heavy rains of winter, the 
wettest month being January. 

C. The rainfall is 20 to 40 inches average, the 
uplands getting the highest. In the highest 
lying parts, as Lebanon, there is a considerable 
fall of snow. 

D. On the highest land the cold is intense (in winter), 
snow lying at times to a depth of some inches. 

E. “It is a land where the science of road-making is 
. practically unknown”. (Note: H. A. S.—In 

such conditions, roads are usually below level 
and they remain flooded or drenched for days 
together with the slightest shower). “The paths 
go swiftly to mud so that travel in winter is 
always toilsome and not seldom perilous.” 

F. The harvest in Palestine begins in the end of 
May “the threshing and winnowing that follow 
and the gathering of fruits in August and Septem¬ 
ber, until the clouds herald the coming of Tains 
and cold”. 

It is remarkable that nowhere the gospels dwell upon the 
inclemency of the weather or the severity of the season which 
the authors would never forget to heighten the effect of their 
narrative. The movements, that the narratives refer to, are 
impossible in winter especially in the end of December. 
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Virgin Birth and Nativity. 

It is pointed out that no ruler would fix up the months of 
rain, cold, snow and storm for the purposes of census, asking 
people to shift to their respective towns on muddy roads. 
He would select any other part of the year, rather than frus¬ 
trate the census. That Joseph took to travel just before and 
after the birth of Christ in the delicate condition of the mother 
in the severe climate of the winter is inconceivable. Much more 
that he should leave the lower plains for upper mountainous 
parts. 

It is impossible that the shepherds tended their flocks in 
the rainy season and that they kept themselves in the open, 
under severe cold when paths were muddy, when the fields 
were drenched, with every possibility of storm and snow-fall 
or that they resorted to mountains (or heights) leaving plains 
and valleys. 

It is an unwarranted assumption that the sky was clear 
and the paths were clear to permit the Wise Men from East 
to observe the star, to follow it and to take the shepherds 
along with them. The continuous visibility of the star is an 
impossibility in the month of December in this land, over 
and above travels to and fro. 

Hence in every way, December is the wrong month for 
the nativity and travels. The proper one seems to be the 
season of harvest particularly when gathering of the fruit in 
August-Septembei takes place. It is shown that Matthew III, 
11, 12 refer to “and he will gather his wheat into the garner” 
In IX, 38 Christ is referred to as the “Lord of the Harvest”. 
Hence the nativity about or before the Autumnal equinox in 
the month of September would be justified. This leads to 
the problem of the Virgin birth. In the months of August, 
September, sun is in sign Virgo and in old times, the heliacal 
rise of the Canopus (A-Argo Navis ) is completed. The star 
of the Gospels seems to be the heliacal appearance of Canopus 
in the harvest season. The connection of the sign Virgo 
seems to have given rise to the imagery of the Virgin birth. 
The star is in the stern of the constellation of the ship Argo. 
Its being in the ‘ship' seems to be responsible for another 
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imagery of Christ preaching to the multitude on the shore in 
the evening ( cf. Matthew XIII, 1-3; XIV, 13-14; XIV, 22tf. ). 
The consideration of this star with the life history of Christ 
would explain many of the passages of the gospels-the 
writer urges it confidently. 

The researches of the writer about the conception of 
Vedic Gods point that the goddess Usas (the Dawn) is 
associated with the Vernal and the Autumnal equinox when 
she is said to arrive with a bright child. This refers to the 
Sun and to the star Canopus (Agastya). The idea is a close 
parallel to the idea of the Mother Virgin with the Child in 
her arm. 

Another parallel is pointed out. Both Luke (I, 26 ff. ) 
and Matthew (I, 18,25) refer to the angel who is announcing the 
Holy Ghost, but with a slight difference. The former does 
not refer to the husband; the latter does not talk to the mother; 
and Joseph ‘knew her not/ “till she had biought fowth a son.” 
In the Sakuntala of Kalidasa ( Act V ) the hero knew her 
not, although she was with the child. The union follows 
when the child is already there. In his other drama Vikra- 
morva&ya the poet brings in a similar situation. The 
heroine is separated and the hero is unaware of the course of 
pregnancy. When the child appears (in harvest after rains) 
he is known and the hero is reconciled to the situation by his 
friend suggesting him not to put human standards to these 
superhuman beings. The explanation seems to be just the 
same as to the Virgin birth—they are all stories on an identical 
plane. We have to take it all as symbolical of the events 
not entirely human but symbolical of the at rival of the 
star Canopus when Sun is in the sign Virgo and when the 
‘stones’ are turned into bread, that is, when agriculural 
process on earth developes into a fruitful gathering of the 
harvest in August-September, the proper season and mon¬ 
ths for the nativity and for the rejoicings, for the Gospel. 



THE RANKINI CULT AT CHHOTA NAGPUR. 

By Dr. Priyaranjan Sen, M. A., Ph. D. 

(Calcutta .) 

— % - 
The Rankini cult or the worship of Rankini seems to have 

been once widely prevalent in the area now known as Chhota 

Nagpur, or, to be more precise, in the eastern portion of the 

tract, in the Dhalbhoom Pargana of Singbhum District, in 

West Bengal as well as in Orissa. In Bengali literature we 

come across numerous references to the cult. 

In the Dharmamangal, canto XVII, where the poet treats 
of the marriage of Kanada, the lady in distress calls upon 
Candl to succour her and a response comes from the goddess 
who assures her some rahga or fun, and the name of the god¬ 
dess is given as Ranginl who comes to the fight fully armed. 
In some of the citations given below, the name of the goddess 
is Ranginl, and this is, I believe, merely a variant of the word 
Rankin], which latter word comes from Ranka, still current in 
Oriya and signifying mad. A correspondent from Bahara- 
gora informs me that in colloquial Oriya as spoken in his area, 
the word means a she-monster, a Raksasi; both these are 
instances of the decay in meaning. 

ranginl iltild rune ludhira-locand (verses 190 ff) 
“Ranginl came to the fight with blood-shot eyes”. 

It may be noted in passing that she is there equated to 
Basali as well. 

Again in the same book, Jagaran-pala, verse 408, we get 
tdr rakte piijiba Rankini Bhadtakall 
“In his blood shall I worship Rankin] Bhatfrakjil] 

43 0,1. 337 
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In the same pala, in the Chautisha addressed by Kanada 
to Candi, we find:— 

takkha takkha tahgini tahgini tanamdjhe 
ram tana robe titi rakha dasabhuje 

“Save, save, Rangini, delightful in fight; come with 

a flourish and war-cry, 0 ten-armed goddess” 

In the Dhekur pala, of the same poem, verse 72, we 
come to know that the strong warrior, Ichhai Ghosh, was a 
servant of the goddess. 

In the Canclimangal by Mukundaram Kavikankan, we 
get from Kalaketu’s Chautisha poem :— 

raj dr sane haila ran takkha ndhi at 
raiiginl karaha takkha tabe se uddhdr 

“The fight is with the king, there is no way to save 
oneself. Rangini, come to the rescue, then only is there 
safety”. 

For the reference in the Bengali literature, to show 
that the cult was quite well known in western Bengal, we 
may also mention here :— 

mauldy Rahkinl bando jot kati pdni 
bhdndarhate bandi Ido savitii gosani 

“With folded hands do I salute Rankini at Maula 

and goddess Savitri at Bhandarhat. ” 

(Kalikamangal, p. 8; Sahitya Parishad Edn.) 

In a foot-note to the text, we learn that Maula, Ghatsila, 
Pancra and Bherua are associated with the name Rankini 
in the different manuscripts. 

In the same book, p. 12, we are referred to the Hari- 
vam^a: — 

rahkinl sillinl nrmundamdlini 
tomare gae hativamse, 

Says Vidya, daughter of the king:—“In the H.irivam^a 
you are extolled as Rankini with a siila and with a garland of 
human skulls”. 
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Again, 

Sakhlgan bale bani v ai aila Malinl 
bale vidyd nrpalinandinl 
hoilu uchuf held mov kdiyye kara held 
kabe ami piijiba Rahkinl (ibid, p. 58) 

“The girls her attendants say, there comes Malinl; the 
day is far advanced, you neglect my work; when shall 
I worship Rankini ?” 

There is a temple at Ghatsila, Singbhum District, Chhota 
Nagpur, sacred to the worship of the goddess Rankini. It is 
situated at about 3 furlongs from the railway station and just 
between the police station and the market place. The image 
of the goddess has eight arms and stands on the pedestal on 
the image of a dead body ; the upper two arms hold aloft an 
elephant and the whole image is made of stone. From the 
priest Ram Chandra Panda who hails from Orissa (he gave 
me Nilgiri, Panchakroshi, Puri, as his home) but has been 
resident here for the last four generations. I received a garbled 
version of the rituals etc. From him 1 learnt the mantra of 
her dhyana in corrupt Sanskrit: 

haste dyau kar icannadht ikpalram kripana dadhau 
dantam pidile pdni mekarekadamavau cdnyakare sobhite 
sulam dandaviuijile karayuge munddbjamdld gale 
raktdhglm savavbhandm sadamijam dhyayet sadd tahkinlm. 

I was referred to Kdlikdpurdna and the Vdrdhltanira for 
the text of the slloka. 

The goddess was worshipped on all the Astamis of the 
Krsna paksa, and on the Janmastami and SitastamI the 
worship continued for two nights; buffaloes were sacrificed on 
the occasion of Jitastam'i. She is held in great reverence in 
the locality as the family goddess of the Dhalbhum Raj to 
whom this area belongs, and the invitation letters issued by 
the Raj begin with the invocation: 

S'tl S'ri Rdmacandra-Rahkinl carane saranam. 

The founder of the Raj had, so the legend goes, given 
timely refuge to the goddess Kali, when as Rankini she fled 
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from a demon of Panchet. The temple was formerly situated 
on a rock near Mohulia, where human sacrifices used to 
be offered to her, the belief being that the goddess herself 
killed the victims [ Singbhum District Gazetteer. (L. S. S. 
O’Malley, 1910)]. 

The locality is dark with rumours of a system of human 
sacrifice. Near about Mohulia, in the Hindoljodi Mauja 
there were a number of Ugraksattriyas settled for the 
purpose and they used to procure human beings whom they 
would entice or otherwise prevail upon to follow for the 
necessary sacrifice. This used to be more or less a secret 
affair. But the Bhuyan chief of Chandra Rakha, who was a 
big Sardar having for his jurisdiction an area of 12 yojans or 
48 koi>, betrayed the Dhalbhum Raj in 1275 B. S., since when 
the human sacrifice has stopped. The custom at Ghatsila is 
still remembered in practice, as a human effigy is sacrificed 
after mantras are uttered invoking life (Prana-pratistha). 

There are two local traditions: the goddess, it is said, 
was once a Raksasi, and when pursued by some superior 
being, she took refuge with a Dhobi washing clothes on the 
Subarnarekha at Kapargadi Ghat. The Raksasi by way of 
reward gave him a kingship and the lowly origin is still 
betrayed in the title Dhabaldcv which the reigning dynasty 
still bears, though the original line has been expelled by the 
present, tracing its descent from a Rajput family. 

Another tradition makes the goddess the family deity of 
a Rajput clan; she followed her protege to Dhalbhum but when 
the chief looked back in the face of a prohibitory order 
(a trait in common with the Orpheus and Euridice story) she 
stopped on the Subarnarekha where her stone image still 
stands, worshipped by the local people. 

The places sacred to the goddess in this neighbourhood 
are Narasinghagarh, Parihati, Kokpara, Haldipukur, all old 
and important villages. The Thakore Saheb of Kera P. O., 
Dt. Singbhum, 7 or 8 miles off Chakradharpur station B.N.R. 
has the Rankini for his family goddess. At Haldipukur, a 
stone block whithout any image being engraved on it, is 
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worshipped under the name Rankini. Such worship of a 
formless goddess does not occasion any trouble to the devotee. 
The tradition of the locality 'has it that “the goddess” had 
been installed there, in Haldipukur, by the chief of GhatsilS 
and the priest is an Oriya Brahmin with ‘Kar’ as his surname. 
Tradition invests the goddess here also with the story of 
human sacrifices, said to have been current even about 80 
years ago. The goddess still commands wide popularity, and 
promises of sumptuous offerings are made by devotees on 
their aims and desires being realised. In Baharagora and 
elsewhere in Dhalbhhm, every village has a seat of the goddess 
under some big tree where she is sometimes called by the 
name of Rakmini. Here she does not receive daily worship 
but has to be satisfied with occasional offerings in the form of 
living goats and as such goats require money, earthen horses 
and elephants, besmeared with vermilion, are often offered 
instead to the village goddess. I saw myself one such 
Rankini in Harindhukri village, about a mile distant from 
GhStsila, and under a huge banyan tree. The whole area is 
full of gods and goddesses who are strange to the Hindu 
pantheon. A brief mention of some of them is made 
below:— 

(1) There is a Harina Mauja in the Haldipukur 
circle, and there is a S'iva there called Bangui 
Bihar S'iva. 

On the last day of the month Asadha, 
there is a great festivity at Keonjhar and 
Dhalbhum, and the Gajan festival is also held 
then ; the other Sivas in the surrounding area 
are as follows: 

(I) Citreslvara, three kos off Baharagarh. 

(II) Kamesvara, in Kamarala Mauja. 

(III) Kapile^vara, in Kokpa'ra. 

(IV) Ghante^vara, in Ghatsila. 

(V) Bhairava, worshipped on 1st Pau§a, in 
Dampara, Dhalbhum pargana. 
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(2) The goddess Pdurl is also'a favourite object for 
worship in the neighbourhood; her priests come 
from the Bhuyan tribe, not from the Brahmins. 
She is worshipped at Harina. 

(3) The goddess Lama. This seems to be a corrup¬ 
tion of Lamba in Kalikapurana. 

(4) The goddess Nutria, off Gidni, Midnapur Dt., 
Bengal a station on the B. N. Railway, is 
worshipped by the Deotis, not the Brahmins. 

An information is available, that at Anadapur, Keonjhar- 
g&rh, Rankani is worshipped during an outbreak of cholera. 
On the previous day, the Dehuri or worshipper of the Grama* 
devata takes over the charge of supplying 4 or 5 Kftlisis 
before the goddess in the appointed time. The part of 
K&lisis is taken by a few of the villages who are instructed in 
advance by the Dehuri to keep fasting and these Kalisis 
appear before the Gramadevata in the appointed time. With 
the beginning of the pujS, bhoga ( offerings ) in the form of 
pattd in earthen pots is kept in front of the Gramadevata ; 
there must be at least thirteen such pots, and of them one is 
meant for Gramadevata and the remaining twelve for Rankini, 
which latter are carried by 24 villages, sanctified under the 
priest’s instruction, and stepping forward to the village end at 
the crossing of roads. Among the KAlisis, a few take the 
place of the Gramadevata, a few of MangSla, a few of Tarini, 
and the rest they call Rankani. The K&lisis taking the part of 
Rank&ni are driven by those taking the part of Mangalft and 
Gramadevata. The procession is followed by kirtana, beating 
of Dhols by Hadis and a Jhuna, receptacle producing profuse 
smoke. They all reach the crossing of the road at the end of 
the village and there sit down, puja being performed there. 
At the end of the puja, the people taking the part of K&lisis, 
and posing to speak like the goddesses affect to become 
senseless, and the other people bring them to their senses by 
pouring water on their faces and mouths. The K&lisis then 
become ordinary men, and the whole party return home, 
never looking behind until they reach there. There is a 
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strong belief current that the process of Rahldni puja effec¬ 
tively checks cholera in a locality. I am indebted to Sj. 
Bhabagrahi Mahanti of the Education Department, Keonjhar 
State for this information. 

It would be interesting to know if the Orissa goddess 
travelled to Bengal through Chhota Nagpur and Rahk&ni of 
Keonjhar passed through Ghatsila en route to western 
Bengal, from a stony block devoid of any image engraved on 
it to a niche in the Hindu pantheon. 




EAST AND WEST. 

By Mrs. Vinodini Devi S. Gaikwar. 
( Kolhapur). 


It was during my stay in last March at the American 
Presbyterian Mission Hospital at Miraj that I came across a 
valuable little book on the Mayan civilisation by Messrs. 
Gann and Thomson which was lent to my husband by 
Mrs. Dorothy Scudder, the talented wife of my deft-handed 
and kind surgeon Dr. John Scudder of Ranipettai near 
Madras. 

Kind-hearted readers will, I hope, pardon me if I 
presume and venture to lay a few rough and raw ideas which 
a casual perusal of the above-mentioned book has suggested 
to my mind. Some interested and intelligent readers at 
least will, I have no doubt, come forward to work out these 
crude ideas to their ultimate and legitimate conclusions. 

At the very outset, the first thing that strikes even a 
superficial reader of the above-referred book is that the 
place-names occurring here and there in it strongly suggest 
a South Indian origin of those names. The names of towns 
and cities like Chakanputun or Champotun and Ichpautun 
leave no doubt of this fact. At least it appears so to my 
mind. Pattan or Pattanam is quite a common word for city 
in the South Indian or Dravidian languages. South India 
offers a number of instances of this, like the cities and towns 
of Srirapgapattanam, Nagapattanam, Masulipattanam, Vimali- 
pattanam, Visakhapattanam, Kalingapattanam, Bhupalpatta- 
natn. Why ? Madras itself is Channapattan ! This name of 
Madras bears a striking or, as one might safely hazard, an 
unmistakable similarity to Champotun in Campeche in 
Central America. 

44 o.i, 34? 
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Advocates of Aryan civilisation might suggest that places 
like Anahilpattan and Pakpattan occur so far north as Gujarat 
and the Punjab and that the word pattana finds a regular 
place in the Sanskrit vocabulary. But I have reason to think 
that that word has been borrowed into Sanskrit from the 
Dravidians. In the Aryan languages we always speak of the 
richest merchant or banker in a city as a Nagar-Sheth and 
not as a Pattan-Chetti as in the Dravidian languages. A 
Dravidian invariably refers to a city as pattan. For instance 
a Tamilian would always unfailingly say “Nan nalaikku-p- 
pattanam pokiren ” when he has to convey ‘ I am leaving 
to-morrow for town’. Not so in the Aryan languages. The 
occurrence of Pakpattan and Anahilpattan in northern 
India only indicates the route which the Dravidians might 
have pursued when coming from the north west. Not only 
is it that ‘pattan’ occurs as a suffix in town-names in Central 
America but there is also a district by name ‘Peten’ in 
Guatemala. 

Now as to Guatemala. The suffix ‘mala’ or ‘mal’ in this 
and other place-names such as Chetemal, Cozumal, Izamal, 
Uxmal is another indication of the connection of the Dravi¬ 
dian with the Mayan civilisation. This suffix, in my opinion, 
is the same as the prefix in Malyal, Malbar, Malnad and the 
same as the suffix in Anaimalai and Nallamalai and possibly 
also the same as in Poonamale, Trinomale and Trincomale. 
This prefix or suffix as is well-known in Southern India, 
means nothing else than a mountain or hill. There is a Mayan 
city by name Copan. This may possibly be the same as 
the suffix in Bannikoppa, Hoskoppa, Trimalkoppa and 
even the same as in Marikuppam. Another Mayan city is 
Tikal which is famous for wood-carving. Possibly this has 
something to do with the Dravidian word Teku or Tegu which 
means teak. We have got a village Tegur between Belgaum 
and Dharwar in the North Karnatak on the Poona-Bangalore 
road. And, as a matter of fact, there are teak trees in its 
vicinity. Another Mayan city is Tuluum. And the Dravidian 
dialect of South Canara round about Mangalore is Tuluvu or 
.Tuluvum. And who can say the city of Tuluum may not 
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have been founded by some emigrants from the district of 
Tuluvunad round about Mangalore ? The three ruling races 
the Xius, the Itzas and the Cocoms formed themselves into a 
league at the Mayan town of Mayapan. This name Mayapan 
seems to me to have been derived from the Dravidian name 
Mayapattan by simply slurring over the syllable ‘att’. Thus 
the town of Mayavaram in the Tanjore- district seems exactly 
to be a predecessor of the Mayan town of Mayapan in Yucatan. 

Now as to the word Maya. We have the episode of 
Candrasenai in our glorious epic Ramayana. We read therein 
that the mighty warrior Maruti Mukhyaprana or Hanuman 
Anjaneyalu had been to the nether-world or Patala-Loka in 
order to destroy the demons-^/// and Matii. This may 
possibly be an allusion to the Mayan civilisation of our anti¬ 
podes in Central America. The word Ahi can be thus 
explained when we take into consideration that ‘Ah’ or ‘Ahau’ 
was the term which the Mayans used to denote God, 
Lord or Ruler. Thus ‘Kinich Ahau’ means the Sun-God; 
‘Ah Puch’ or ‘Hun Ahau’ means the Ruler of the under-world; 
‘Ah Noh Ich’ signifying ‘Lord Big Eye’ stands for the Morning 
Star; and ‘Ah Kin Mai’ means the chief priest. Thus it 
appears that the word Mai, which in my opinion is the 
same as Maya, must have originally stood for the priest among 
them, and then it must have come to be applied to the people 
at large. In Dravidian India we find Mai and Maiyan used 
as suffixes in the names of some princes or warriors. Thus 
Pulumayi, if I am not mistaken, was the name and title of an 
Andhrabhrtya king; similarly Alagamaiyan, if I remember 
right, is the name and title by which a Vanaraja or Bana king 
is mentioned in an inscription of Parthivendravarman from 
Tirumalpuram. The word Ahi, which in India means a 
serpent, must have, in Central America, been first applied to 
serpent god and then as Ah or Ahau might have come to be 
applied to all gods or holy beings generally. The prevalence 
of serpent worship in Southern India is a matter of general 
knowledge. Perhaps Mai, the Central American priestly 
class, must have originally been Magi or magicians. Pei haps 
Maya or Mai is connected with the Tamil word ‘Mayil’ which 
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means a peafowl. Well might the name of this bird be used 
in reference to a class which claimed to control the serpents 
or cure their bites. Thus coming to serpent worship we 
arrive at the Kukulcan cult of the Mayas. Kukulcan was 
the feathered serpent god. He was supposed to be originally 
a man who attained god-head in that form after surviving 
upto midday in the well-known well at Chichen-Itza where he 
was thrown to propitiate the rain-god. The second syllable 
‘kill* in the word Kukulcan seems to me to be the same 
as or similar to the syllable ‘kul’ in the Tamil word Tirukul- 
kunhram. The ‘kul’ in this latter word, according to my 
information, means a bird which is in consonance with the 
fact of Kukulcan being feathered. Almost every visitor to 
Madras sees without fail the hill-top temple at Tirukulkunhram 
or Paksitirtham which is visited daily after midday by two 
ancient birds. 

To turn to some more important evidence about words: 
‘Metnal’ is the Mayan word for hell. The second syllable ‘nal’ 
in this seems to be the same as the Dravidian word ‘nad’ which 
means land, district or country. ‘Pishan’ is the word used by 
the Mayas for the souls of the dead. And who can say that 
this word Pishan is not the same as or similar to our Indian 
word PiiSaca which means the restless unsatisfied departed 
soul ? The word Xtabcii among the Mayas meant female 
enticing beings able to assume human forms. Now, again, 
who can say this is not a perverted reference by the dreading 
Dravidian mind to the ideal Aryan wife Sitambai or Sitabai 
or Sita, the faithful spouse of the ever-victorious and 
righteous hero Rama who brought condign punishment 
and ruin upon the unrighteous Ravana who may, as is 
generally supposed, have been a power-proud Dravidian 
despot ? The Mayan city Labantum may probably be 
‘Ravanapattanam’ the ‘p’ and ‘n’ being slurred over and the ‘r’ 
and V being changed into ‘1’ and ‘b’ respectively. Whether 
‘Seibal’ is the same as Suvela of the Ramayana, 'it is for the 
learned to determine. That the above ideas are not mere 
figments of imagination may perhaps be positively proved if 
Dravidian savants collaborate with American researchers in 
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,„ is field in the service of truth. Will the Governments of 
India, Madras and Ceylon and the Andhra, Ceylon Chidam 
barain and Madras universities rise equal to the occasion ud 
do their u ” * 

in this 


lC ir bit by instituting substantial research scholarship 
this held of knowledge and thus m -,o. .. u / , 
knit together East and West in the silken band of Y 
ami flood will and in this manner Z. ! t “f" 41 "" 
solidarity, wind, in its turn will assure the mud. d? °. "° rM 
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will do well to carefully go through the “Popol Vu'h” 
through the ‘Chilam Balaam’ of Chunriv d w \ ■ d a so 
Wstory of the Haas and the ‘Chilam Balaams' 
lizunin which give the account of the Xius the nfh.r , 
family of Yucatan, l-lhlanthrophically-inciin^ millLThi 

Annamalai Chettiar, 


like the Hon. 
of well-known 


R. M. 
can 


Raja Sir S. 

magnanimity can very easily do a great 
doal in this held, if publicists and patriots like the veteran 
Hon. Rao Bahadur G. A. Natcsan, the Hon. Sir R. K. 
Shanmukham Chettiar, the Rt. Hon. Dr. V. S. Shrinivasa 
Shastriar, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Navudu Garu 
will take the least trouble to persuade them to divert a 
small portion of their fortune in this hitherto utterly neglected 
but culturally useful channel. Will it be unwise or improper 
for me to expect that the world-renowned multi-millionaire 
munificent families of the Carnegies, the Rothschildes and the 
Rockefellers will not let pass this opportunity of helping to 
bring about the much-to-be-cherished Onent-Occidenl entente 
coidiale broad-based on this ancient cultural unity ? May 
that golden day come, and come verily and very soon 1 


I might now pass on to some customs and practices of 
the Mayas that are likely to interest all Indian and Indological 
readers. The Mayas’ arrangement of their fire-places, their 
sitting on small wooden boards for eating, their washing hands 
before and after meals, their use of red pepper and salt at 
meal-times are all similar to the customs in vogue in India.. 
Among the Mayas, the ears of the child were pierced at an 
early age and small circular ‘jade’ ornaments were introduced. 
Is this not very like the ‘karijavedha’ ceremony of the 
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Hindus ? Mayan images of gods in stone and pottery breathe 
a veritable Hindu spirit. Among the Mayas, marriage between 
persons of the same name was forbidden. Is this not almost 
tantamount to the esehewal of Sagotra or consanguinous 
marriages among the Hindus ? Among the Mayas the young 
married couple took up residence with the wife’s parents, the 
husband paying for the wife by working for her father for the 
next five or six years. My information goes that the same 
custom is followed among some of the agricultural classes in 
southern India. But it is said that it is fast falling into desue¬ 
tude. Among the Mayans, persons of rank were often buried 
i 1 or at the foot of pyramids. Among the Hindus the Sannya- 
sin.- and Gosvamins are invariably buried and Samadhis or 
sepulchres are erected over them. Among the Mayans, in 
some parts, nobles were cremated and temples were built 
over urns containing their ashes. Cremation is universal 
among the upper-class Hindus and the practice of construc¬ 
ting cenotaphs or temples called Chhatris is prevalent 
especially in the royal families here. The Mayans had a 
custom of burying the dead man’s dog with him. They believed 
that the dog guided him in his journey to the next world. 
One is here naturally reminded of the story in our immortal 
epic Mahabharata about the great Yudhisthira’s dog 
accompanying him in his last journey. A Dravidian origin 
is perhaps indicated by Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage. 
The institution of Vestal Virgins among the Mayans also 
presents a similarity to the Tevadiyal or Devadasi custom of 
South India. Among the Mayans men and women mix very 
little, and the woman is almost in the position of a servant 
notwithstanding her superior mentality. In India too, the 
mighty dictum of the Manusmrti to the effect that a woman 
deserves no freedom (na stri svatantryam arhati) is generally 
held in high regard by the orthodox or so-called Sanfitana 
section of the Hindus. Among the Mayans men used to 
cut parts of their body and pass straws through them. This 
custom is exactly similar to the vows to some deities (such as 
the goddess Mariamma) fulfilled by the South Indian devotee 
swinging himself from a pole, a hook suspended from it 
passing through the flesh Qf his back. I hear this method of 
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case of anaemia or enlarged spleen. Thist^ds°“ 
Ja asamadh! or self-drowmng by (I do not exactly remember 
whether) a Calukyan prince or by one of the Rayars or kings 
of the never-to-be-forgotten Vijayanagara empire of Hampe 
on the banks of the river Tungabhadra in southern 
India. These and similar customs and practices, therefore, 
present various and very many interesting and noteworthy 
grounds of contact between the Mayan and Dravidian 
civilisations. 


Some of my learned compatriots may, from the very 
above similarities, come forward to argue that the Dravidians 
themselves may have been the borrowers in this instance. 
But, here, with all due deference, I humbly beg to differ from 
these would-be-doughty doubters. And here, Messrs. Gann 
and Thomson’s useful book (thanks to them) serves me to 
enforce my case, though it be a tentative one for the present. 
On or about the 68th page of that book (I have not got it by 
me now) it is. stated that Chois and Chords may have been the 
original Mayas. But perhaps from want of sufficient know¬ 
ledge of ancient Indian history, these eminent authors have 
not been able to conjecture who these Chois and Chortis 
could have been. I, for myself, however, am, from all the 
above-given data, almost forced to the conclusion (I hope I 
am not too hastily jumping up to it) that the Chois referred to 
above could not have been other than the Colas of the ancient 
and illustrious historical South Indian dynasty who shared the 
empire of southern India with the Ceras and the Pandyas of 
equal renown. 1 am not, however, so sure about the Chortis 
referred to in the same breath with the Chois by the learned 
authors. My first and best idea about these Chortis is that 
they must have been the Vai^yas or traders who went over 
to this distant western land under the banner of the brave and 
bold Cola warriors or Ksattriyas. So ‘Chortis’ in my opinion 
is evidently an out-and-out mispronounccment by the ignorant 
westerners for the correct word ‘Chcttis’ which is the appel¬ 
lation, by which the adventurous and ubiquitous South Indian 
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merchant-princes are known everywhere. My next best idea 
about the Chords is that they may possibly be from the Cera 
dynasty of Kerala or Malabar coast. Or, possibly, they may be 
from the Kallar tribe of southern India whose name is likely 
to be wrongly sanskritised as Cora. The name ‘Kalacuri’ of 
the Central Indian Ksattriya dynasty is perhaps indicative of 
this sanskritisation thus showing that the ter,ms Kallar, Cora 
and Kalacuri were perhaps interchangeable. If my informa¬ 
tion is correct, there are even now in southern India some 
Rajas and Zamindars who belong to this Kallar caste of 
Ksattriya extraction. Was Merida in Yucatan founded by 
the Maravar tribe to which, as I learn, His Highness Sri 
Brhadambadas Raja Tondaiman Bahadur of Pudukottah lias 
the honour to belong? Was Palenque in Chiapas in Central 
America founded by some emigrants from the Palni hills ? 
These and others will be the questions which interested 
Indians may happen to ask themselves if they are so minded. 
It will be futile and premature for me to try to answer them 
here. ‘Palenque’ perhaps means Old Lanka or Milky Lanka. 
The daughter of Xibalban princess by Hunhunahpu was 
named ‘Xbalenque’ which is perhaps equal to S'iva-Lahka 
if my conjecture is right. The name ‘Usamacintla’ of a river 
in Tabasco in Central America sounds very like some Telugu 
word and may be said to be allied to ‘Chintalnar’ which is 
the name of a village in the Telugu tract of the Central 
provinces of India. But it will be for time and toil alone to 
definitely solve these problems. 

Messrs. Gann and Thomson appear to postulate that the 
Mayas must have gone to Central America, via., Alaska after 
crossing the Bering Straights from what is now eastern 
Siberia in Asiatic Russia. But, in view of the above discussion, 
it is up to our Indian researchers to investigate and find out 
whether the Chois and Chords took that route or whether 
they set sail from some port or ports of the Malabar or 
Colamandal coast to ultimately conquer or colonise Central 
America. The latter view cannot be altogether impossible or 
groundless when we find that there is ample and trustworthy 
testimony to prove that ancient Indians were consummate 
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mariners and that numbers of those inf j 
heroic hearts of undaunted and .win and s P irited 

had successfully stemmed the m,table ancient India 
ocean and had triumphantly conquered 0?™*! ° f the periIous 
Burma, Indo-China, Java and Sumatra colonised Ce y lon . 
religion and glorious civilisation in .1,0^^™!^? 


It is not for me to dabble in or dogmatise over a subject 
on which I have read (and that too very perfunctorily) only 
one small book which, I hope and fear, will be the last as it 
has been the first. Having hastily finished off that interesting 
book, 1 thought I owed it to my country to write, accor¬ 
ding to my light, a few faulty lines on this enthralling 
theme. I could not but write them. And here they are. 


Will it be too much to expect that a number of my 
learned compatriots will take up the thread and come forth 
with consistently thought-out thesis on this enchanting topic ? 
My mind tells me that their efforts in this direction will be 
crowned with immense success which would no doubt 
redound to untold glory and greatness of our dearly beloved 
common motherland India, the brightest jewel in the diadem 
of our noble Emperor. May she soon take up her appropriate 
place among the self-respecting nations of the world by 
attaining to her legitimate position as the senior-most partner 
in the best and greatest Empire of the world: 


I have just learnt that ‘Xieng Mai’ is the name of a town in Siam. 

,.:ii ^ Ka c»«n how far the Mai in this name is related to 


It 


will have to be seen how far the 
‘Mai*, the priest of Mayan America. 

45 o.j. 




SOME ASPECT OF INDIAN BELIEF. 

By Dk. Hem Chandra Ray, M. A., Pu. D. (London). 
’ {Calcutta.) 


It is not usual for Anthropologists to utilise epigraphic 
evidence for the study of their subject. It is therefore with 
considerable misgivings that I venture to place before scholars 
an aspect of Indian belief which 1 came accross during the 
course of my studies in connection with my Dynastic History 
of Northern India. 


In the land of Teja-Bhukti now known as Bundelkhand, 
there once ruled a king named Gangeyadeva Vikramaditya. 

His only inscription, that of Piavan which mentions the name 
of Mahesvam seems to have been a Saiva record. But what 
appears to be conclusive evidence on the point is the state¬ 
ment of his son’s Benares grant, that the latter meditated on 

the feet of Para»na-WKi««^ 

S'ri-Viimadeva. 1 * 3 From A. D. 1042, the date of this record, 

onwards, several successors of Karna a so re er V amadeva 
,n their records as meditating on the feet of Vamadeva. 

The custom was later on adopted from the a 
some of the later Candellas of Jejakabhuk . s 
<* "va doe. not oc-, n the 

problem. Vamadeva is ° _ M p yn d in some 

Siva; but, as he> is given the epithets Pb. »■ & 

even designated Paramar makmaa, d is unltbety - 

1. El, Vol. II, P. m !'»« »- 34 ' vraadev. , s als0 given 

2 - 

3. El, Vol. II. PP- 298-99. 
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was meant by this name. From the epithets used, there is 
no doubt that in every case the predecessor of the reigning 
prince is meant by the name of Vamadeva. The solution of 
the difficulty may perhaps be found in the suggestion that 
these princes who are called Vamadeva, were perhaps so 
noted for their devotion to that god that in the reign of their 
successors they were considered to have become a part of 
that god himself. The only instance of such deification of 
kings hitherto recorded in Indian history is provided by an 
inscription from Kurgod, a village in the Bellary district of 
the Madras Presidency. In this record the Sinda Maliama- 
ij ialeivara Racamalla I, the grandfather of Racamalla II, a 
feudatory of the Calukya Some^vara IV of Kalyani (c. 1183-89 
A. D) is said to have reappered after his death in the form 
of a linga: The inscription states that: 

“ Even after attaining a place in the world of Siva he 
formed a linga for the earth by union therewith. 

“So having come and stood at the western side of (the 
temple of) the god Svayambhu of the town of Kurugodu, and 
arisen in the form of a linga so as to delight the whole 
world, he became very famous under the title of ‘ the god 
Udbhava-Racamallesvam.” 
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the place of Sankara in Hinduism. 

By G. Ramakantacharya., B. A. 

(Guntur). 


* 

It is, I believe, generally conceded that the highest 
spiritual wisdom is locked up in the eternal Upanisads of the 
Hindu race and it is also a matter of common knowledge and 
recognition in that section of the Hindu community who 
believe in the infallibility of the Vedas, that the Brahma- 
sutras of Vedavyasa and the Bhagavadgita of Lord 
Krsna which are in the nature of commentaries upon the 
scripture, constitute the infallible guide in their interpretation. 
Lord Krsna is, according to Hindu Sastras, the most 
alorified avatara of God and Vyasa is a sage of extraordinary 
power of intellect and wisdom directly under the inspiration 
of the Lord. At the end of the Dvapara age when the 
cultural atmosphere in the Aryavarta was surcharged with the 
electric currents of free-thinking, giving rise to the non-theisUc 
schools of thought such as Sankhya and VaiSesika etc., the 
advent of Lord Krsna and Vyasa was hailed with joy 
bv al who believed‘in God r for, while it was generally 
believed by all right-minded men that the Upanisads incul- 
cated the existence of God, the Sankhya and 
schools of thought, referred to “ bove ’ e *F' 01 ^ P There 

texts to support their own who p ut forth energetic, 
were, of course, great Rss at^ ht moveme „t 
efforts to stem the rising tide . Vedas burning 

and kept the torch of the the tas£ 

bright but all their united eff P in the fact that the 

The reason for this should ** and archaic language 
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degrees of clarity and coherence, making it difficult for 
seers of * limited vision to discover the unity of the inner 
current of philosophical thought, which was being handed 
down from generation to generation of Rsis as a sacred 
tradition or what is known as ‘ SampradayaIt was reserved 
for Lord Krsna and Vyasa to make this discovery and 
embody it in the Gita and Sutras respectively to help the 
struggling humanity in the interpretation of the eternal 
Upanisads. 

Vyasa is the reputed founder of the Vedantic school 
of thought, but, according to Gita, Lord Krsna claims 
to be the source of Vedanta Sampradaya and the author of the 
system known as Vedanta, a claim which, of course, will 
readily be conceded on all hands. If the authorship of the 
Vedanta Dantana is generally ascribed to Vyasa rather 
than to Sri Krsna, it is apparently due to the reluctance of 
the seers and sages to bracket Him with system-builders, 
however great, as such a course would be derogatory to His 
character as Lord. He is on the other hand, acclaimed in 
one voice as the Acarya or the head of the entire spiritual 
heirarchy in the Aryavarta. 

Commissioned by Vyasa, his great disciple Bodhayana 
wrote a commentary known as ‘ Vrtti ’ on the Brahma- 
sutras, which being pithy, are apt to be obscure and required 
a gloss. The Vedanta Sampradaya founded by Lord 
Krsna and systematized by Vyasa flowed down to historic 
times through a succession of Acaryas-Guhadeva, Brah- 
manandi, Dramidacarya, Tankacarya, Acarya Kapardi, 
Acarya Bharuchi who made their own contributions for the 
propagation of the Vedantic thought until the fifth century 
B. C., when the rise of Buddhism engulfed and kept it under 
complete check. Buddhism had its full sway for about a 
thousand years and not until the birth of Sankara in the 
seventh century A. D. did the Hinduism lift up its head again. 
The love-religion of Lord Buddha had by that time spent its 
moral force and lost its hold on the Hindu mind. 

In trying to revive the Hindu religion, Sankara took 
his stand upon the eternal Upanisads and accepted the 
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Vyasa as helpful guides in the interne T Brahm ^utras of 
In fact, these three works conS ^ t ^ Upani?ads - 
known as, the ‘ Prasthanatrava > and U f generall y 

commentaries on all of them knn ^ Wrote elaborate 
establish, his school of tliought^nown'as ‘AdvaUa^absolute 
monism or non-dualism. He was followed later by Bhas- 
yakaras Ramanuja and Madhva who, on the basis of the same 
Prasthanatraya established their own schools of thought 
known as Vi&stadvaita and Dvaita. 


Now according to the school of Sankara, Parambrahma 
(God) is Nirgunic ( attributeless ) while He is Sagunic ( or full 
of attributes) according to the other two schools of philosophy. 
Again, according to the latter two schools, ‘Mukti’ means the 
‘ Abode of Visnu ’ while it connotes, according to Sankara, 
the merging of the emancipated individual soul into the 
Universal Soul beyond all possibility of its recognition as a 
separate entity, just as in the case of river-waters emptying 
themselves into the ocean. 


Here we have two fundamentally different conceptions 
of ‘Parambrahma’ and ‘Mukti’ and it is a matter of great 
moment for those who belive in the Veda to ascertain, so far 
as it is possible, which of these two conceptions is in conson¬ 
ance with the letter and spirit of the Upanisads. This is a 
complicated and stupendous task but I shall make an endea¬ 
vour in this little paper to give some broad hints to show in 
what way lies the truth. 

Let us take up first the conception of God¬ 
in the second Sutra of the Brahmasutras, God is 
described as one from whom the origination, preservation and 
absorption of this vast universe are brought about; This 
picture corresponds to the description of Saguna Brahma, who 
in the scheme of Sankara’s Advaita system, occupies 
a lower place as compared with Nirguna Brahma who, 
according to him, is the ultimate reality. A little reflection Will 
show that it is highly improbable that the Vedanta Dar^ana 
will open with such an inferior principle as Saguna Brahma 
W Q.l. 
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in its endeavour to satisfy the deepest 'craving of an honest 
seeker of God, which is embodied in Sutra 1. The conclusion 
is thus irresistibly forced upon the mind that Brahman 
described in Sutra 2 is the highest ultimate reality and that 
this reality is Sagunic in essence and character as declared in 
the Visistadvaita and Dvaita schools of thought and not at all 
Nirgunic as portrayed in the Advaita system. , The first four 
Sutras in the Vedanta Dariana are known as 'Chatussiltri and 
according to the Vedanta Sampradaya of all schools, it is 
believed that they embody all that can be said about Brahman. 
In the first Sutra, a desire for the knowledge of God is expres¬ 
sed: the second Sutra gives a picture of God: in the third 
Sutra it is given out that He can be apprehended only on the 
authority of the Vedas: and the fourth Sutra declares that all 
the Vedas agree in this proposition. That this is what the 
Sutras are intended to convey is clear not only from the 
language, the context and the spirit of the Sutras but also from 
the Vedic texts quoted by all the Bhasyakaras including 
Sankara as the basis of the Sutras. 

It is well known that within the range of the ten 
authoritative Upanisads, which formed the basis of 
the entire body of the Brahmasutras, there are two groups 
of Vedic texts-one lending itself to the interpretation 
that the Parambrahma ( Ultimate Reality) is Sagunic 
and the other to the interpretation that He is Nirgunic. It is in 
cases of this kind that a great thinker capable of systematizing 
is required; and so far as the Upanisads are concerned we had 
such a thinker in Vyasa. The framing of Sutra 11 (Gati- 
samanyat) and 23 (Akaslastallingat) are instances to show the 
superb way in which the great intellect of Vyasa was trying to 
discover a. process of systematizing the apparently conflicting 
theories lying obscure in the mass of the Upanisadic litera¬ 
ture and it cannot be believed for a moment that when he 
composed §utra 2 he had not before his mind’s eye, the two 
groups of apparently conflicting Vedic texts referred to above. 
If after having read one group in the light of the other, he 
came to the definite conclusion that Parambrahma is essentially 
Sagunic in character as described in Sutra 2., it should, of 
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course, be accepted as the true interpretation of the Vedic 
texts bearing on the topic, 'that this is the correct interpre¬ 
tation is also clear from Sutra 5 in which Vyasa declared that 
God’s Will is the cause of creation. 

The commentary of Kullukabhatta on cosmology 
in the opening pages of Manudharmasastra which, in 
the point of spiritual authority, is admitted to rank 
only next to Veda is extremely revealing. Here the 
commentator exclaims that this doctrine of creation 
inculcated by Manu is in accordance with Ramanuja’s theory 
viz. that God is the cause of creation and significantly adds 
that this is supported also by the Vedanta Sutras and Chan- 
dogya Vedic texts. Even as regards the doctrine of ‘Mukti’ 
Sankara is not inclined to accept the lead of Vyasa; Padas HI 
and IV of Adhyaya IV are devoted to this topic. Here there 
are two lines of thought, one represented by Jaimini and the 
other by Oudulomi and Badari. Both sides admit the existence 
of two paths—‘ arcinnarga ’ the ‘luminous path’ and ‘ dhuma - 
margd the ‘dark path’ and that the spiritual escorts lead the 
emancipated souls along the luminous path to what is referred 
to as ‘Brahma’ in the Chandogya. The point of difference 
is whether the word Brahma referred to in the Vedic 
text is the Parambrahma (Absolute) or the Relative Brahma 
(Hiranyagarbha). Jaimini holds that this word Brahma should 
be understood in its primary sense and hence refers to Param¬ 
brahma while the other view (the view of Badari) is that it 
refers to Hiranyagarbha. Vyasa effects a reconciliation by 
laying down that those, who worship God through symbols, 
first go to the world of Hiranyagarbha and thence to the 
Supreme Brahma at the general dissolution while those who 
meditate on the Supreme Brahma directly, have the privilege 
of being conducted directly to Him. 

As to whether the emancipated soul becomes possessed 
of the properties of Parambrahma and assumes body 
for enjoying heavenly bliss or remains pure consciousness 
without any such body, there ■ is a similar difference 
of opinion* between the two schools .and Vyasa effects 
a compromise to the effect that the -released isoui is not 
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only pure consciousness but is also possessed of divine 
properties and that he assumes a body when he wishes to have 
one and will have none when he has no such wish. Vyasa 
expresses further the view that the released soul acquires all the 
power of Parambrahma, that this implied equality is limited 
to matters of enjoyment but does not extend to matters of 
creation, preservation and destruction of the Universe, and that 
he will no longer be subject to mutation by birth, death and 
decay. As regards the destruction of the released souls, 
Badari holds that as ‘Gati or Gamanam* in the Chandogya 
text ‘Sa enam brahma gamayati’ refers to a place and no 
phce can, according to him, be spoken of the Absolute 
Brahma, the destination referred to in the Sruti is Hiranyagar- 
bha's world. 

Sankara admits the existence of a Vedic text (vide 
Sutra 12 Pada III Adhyaya IV) which says that ‘Gati’ 
leads to ‘Moksa’ but he prefers to stick on to Badari’s view' 
throughout. In Sutra 10 P5da III Adhyaya V it is found 
stated that at the general dissolution the souls that reach the 
Hiranyagarbha's world will, along with him, go to (‘Param’). 
It is significant that Sankara in order to elucidate this 
word ‘Param* quotes the original Kathavalli text which runs 
as follows :—‘Tadvisnoh paramatn padam sada pasyanti 
stlrayah ’ ‘Released souls enjoy eternal bliss in the 
blessed abode of Visnu’. ‘It is apparent that the ‘Param’ of 
Sutrakara is grounded on (Param) in the phrase ‘Paramam 
padam’ of the Vedic text. Whenever Lord Krsna refers to 
‘Moksa’ in His Gita, He invariably uses words such as ‘Gati’, 
‘Padam’ ‘Sthana’ and ‘Dhama’ with the prefix ‘Param’ or 
‘Divyam’ to distinguish it from “Prakrti” which is perishable 
and Sankara invariably interprets them to mean the eternal 
world of Vijnu. R?is Manu, Yajfiavalkya and Harita etc. also 
refer to the beatitude in similar, if net, in the same terms. 
‘Param padam’ is the word generally used by them all. In 
the Vignusahasranama which is accepted by Sankara to be as 
equal an authority as the Prasthanatraya, Lord Visnu is 
referred toby the ‘IRsis’ of old as ‘MuktanSm parama gatih’, 
the highest goal of released souls. 
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should pursue but upon the attributes of eternal,* and stebb 
hty with which the Vedic texts endow it in virtue of the laws 
which are in force therein according to the will and pleasure 
of the Lord of all existence. If to fix up a locality for the 
destination of the released souls looks absurd in view of the 
fact that the Parabrahman is by his essential nature all 
pervasive, will not the position taken up by Badari lead to 
the greater absurdity that the'locality is not permeated by the 
pervasive presence of the Parambrahma ? The sloka of the 
the Gita “All worlds upto and below Hiranyagarbha’s involve 
return of souls to earth” evidently carries the implication that 
a world exists from which there is no return to earth. It is 
this latter world that is found glorified in.the Upanisadsas the 
eternal Abode of Parambrahma (Brahmapuram) or Visnu’s 
(Paramapada). Mantrapuspa the ‘Flower of Veda’ declares that 
Lord Narayana pervades the entire existence inside, outside, 
as well as through and through, so that there is no question 
of locality existing where He is not. The episodes;cf Prahlada 
and Gajendra must serve as an eye-opener to whosoever 
doubting the extraordinary attribute of the all-pervasiveness of 
the Lord. In commenting upon the above text, Sankara 
himself points out in the Upanisad-bha§ya that all-perva¬ 
siveness is the characteristic of Parambrahma. Sankara finds 


himself in a dilemma when Vyasa concludes the whole topic 
by postulating an eternal world etc., because nothing is found 
stated in any of the Sutras as to what becomes of the released 
souls who meditate upon, what according to Sankara’s 
conception, must be termed Nirguna or Absolute Brahma. He 
says that, as return to earth of meditators on Hiranyagarbha 
is denied by Vyasa, there is stronger reason to infer that 
meditators on the Nirguna Brahma will not at all return to 
earth. The fact of the matter is that the Brahma in this topic 
who is intended by Vyasa to be the highest or absolute Brahma 
is taken, rather mistaken, by Sankara for Hiranyagarbha; 
hence the need for the inference referred to above. 
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According to Sankara’s Advaita system, there is only 
one entity viz. Parabrahma, and nothing else exists as reality 
except He. He is the eternal truth ‘Satyam’. Other entities 
Jiva and Prakrli seem to exist, as he says, like mirage, owing 
to Adhyasa on the part of Brahma. According to his theory, 
these seemingly existing things also must inhere in and exist 
only as part and parcel of the eternal Parambrahma, just as 
waves and foam are part of the ocean and share in its being. 
If so they must be as real as Parambrahma Himself. To try 
to conceive their reality as something different from or 
inferior to the reality of Parambrahma will offend the 
very definition of Parambrahman as given by fsankara 
viz:— ■Sajatiyavijatlyasvagatabhedahinyam nityasuddhdbud- 
dhamuktasvabhavam nifknyam ni$kalam sdntam niravadyam 
nirviseszeinmatram Brahma ’. According to Sankara, 
the individual soul and Parambrahma are identical and 
Parambrahma under the influence of some indefinable 
thing called ‘ Maya ’ mistakes himself to be Jiva. When 
riddance of this ‘Bhranti’ (mistake) takes place, Jivahood 
passes away and Brahman once more comes to His own. 
Samsara is the vale of tears as admitted by all philosophers 
including Sankara and in view of Sankara’s definition of 
Parambrahma, referred to above, it is impossible to believe 
that He, the Parambrahma, would voluntarily commit what 
amounts to spiritual suicide, by allowing Himself to be 
influenced by Maya or anything of the kind. Adhyasa, Maya, 
or BhrSnti-call it by whatever name you please-which must 
exist only within or as part of Parambrahma, can, under no 
circumstances, be said to .have power to plunge Him into' 
Samsara which is said to be characterstic of a jiva. If for 
the sake of argument (in order to accommodate the Advaita 
theory) you admit the existence of Maya etc., and its power to 
reduce Parambrahma to the position of Jiva, then why not call 
Mays Parambrahma so that its victim (Parambrahma) may be 
shown His real place viz. Jiva, which must follow logically? 
In fact, this is a position repudiated by Ramanuja and other 
Bhasyakaras who recognize both the entities Parambrahma 

and Jiva.-the one as Supreme and the other as subordinate, 
amenable to His jurisdiction. 
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Without further pursuing this line of criticism, 

I shall content myself by pointing out that a critical 
study of Sankara s commentary on the Brahmasutras 
gives the impression that, for some reason or other, he has no 
mind to follow the lead of Vyasa, the founder of the Vedanta 
DarSanam. Before the advent of Lord Krsna and Vyasa, 
there were two classes of interpreters of Upanisads, one 
class interpreting in the light of the writings of Maharsis 
such as Smrtis, Puranas, Itihasas and Agamas and the 
other interpreting independently. In Sutra 1 of Pada 1 of 
Adhyaya II of the Sutras (Smrtyadhikarana) Sankara makes 
no secret that he belongs.to the latter class and makes 
it a grievance that the other class does not follow his lead on 
account of their high regard for the Maharsis. When it is 
remembered that it is in order to rescue the eternal Upanisads 
from the clutches of free-thinkers such as Sankhyas etc , who 
exploited the same in order to support their non-theistic conclu¬ 
sions, that the Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa and the Bhagavadgita 
of Lord Krsna came to be written, Sankara, I submit, 
cannot for a moment be accepted as a reliable guide in spiri¬ 
tual matters by those who believe in the infallibility of the 
Veda revelation. That Sankara did not accept the lead 
of Rsis is not a new discovery. Only it is not known in 
the interested quarters as widely as it ought to be, In the 
interpretation of the Vedanta Sutras he accepted Bodhayana’s 
Vrtti where it suited him and rejected it where it did not suit 
him though, traditionally speaking, Bodhayana was a direct 
disciple of Vyasa and wrote the Vrtti under his direction. 
Now we find that he has not only discarded Vrttikara but 
also Sutrakara Vyasa. 

SuretJvaracarya, in a hymn of praise to Sankara 
openly declared, of course as a point ,of merit in 
him, that he (Sankara) gave us a correct interpretation of 
the Upanisads where Vyasa had failed, It will be interesting 
to note here that Dr. Thibaut who translated Sankara s 
Sutrabhasya into English held the view, as a result of his 
study of the Sutras, that the Sutras did not advocate the 
distinction of higher (Nirguna) and Lower (Saguna) Brahma 
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and that they did not support the theories of the falsity of the 
world, nor the identity of God and the soul as understood and 
preached by Sankara in the hame of the eternal Upanisads. 
Nearer home in the district of Guntur a profound Sanskrit 
scholar of the traditional Advaita school,: one Advaitananda 
Tirtha by name held the same views and wrote a commentary 
on the,Vedanta Sutras embodying them. -Some of the 
modern scholars who are confronted by this anamolous 
position of Siahkara are now trying to set it right by means, 
which cannot be said to be fair. They put the axe at the 
root of the authority of the Vedanta Sutras and the Bhagavad- 
glta which gave rise to the anamoly by denying their 
reputed authorship in order to accommodate and uphold the 
Advaita system, though even Siahkara, who would probably 
have Welcomed it, did not dare say it on account of the deep 
reverence which they commanded in the world of spiritual 
tradition, which assigned their authorship in the appropriate 
quarter. Such a great and worthy Orientalist as the late 
lamented MahamahopadhySya Dr. Haraprasada Shastry was 
tempted in this attempt to go to the length of declaring that 
Dr. Thibaut had probably been under the influence of a 
Vaisnava scholar, when he translated Sankara’s Sutra Bhasya, 
though from the nature of circumstances, it should be the last 
thing that could have happend; for, Thibaut belongs to 
Calcutta and not to Madras and the probability will be he 
would come under the influence of Advaita scholars of 
Bengal rather than under an orthodox Vaisnava scholar of 
southern India. 

Why Sankara should play the double role of first 
accepting Bhagavadgita and Vedanta Sutras as his guide in 
the interpretation of the Upanisads and then try to evade 
their real and plain import wherever he found it inconvenient 
to follow them is a highly interesting question and has 
got to be faced. I submit that during the historic times there 
have been three great intellectual upheavals in Aryavarta, one 
following on the heels of the other. The Mahabharata or the 
Epic age was the first, next came the Buddhistic age and last, 
but not the least, the modern age. Dethronement of God from 
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His rightful place in the scheme of philosophy is the common 
characteristic of all the three ages. The philosophical 
enquiries in these three ages have been directed towards the 
two concepts of “spirit” and “matter”—leaving God in the 
hands of theologians for whom they generally entertain a 
good-natured contempt. During the Mahabharata age, 
Sankhya, Vateesika, and their kindred schools of thought were 
really formidable and it required the combined efforts of a 
galaxy of intellectual giants and seers like Vyjtsa, PanuJara, 
Bhisma and Jaimini, led by Lord Krsna to successfully 
controvert their theories, whose one tendency was to 
undermine the integrity of the existence of God as glorified in 
the eternal Upanisads. 

With the passing away of the Dvapara age, the 
age of the Rsis also passed away and when Sankara 
was born, he found, in the cultural atmosphere dominated 
by the Buddhistic and other schools of free thinking, 
a repetition of the conditions during which Vyasa etc. had 
founded their Vedanta Darsana. Naturally enough, he sought 
the lead of Krsna and Vyasa in dealing with the Buddhists, and 
other schools of thought, which were the replicas of Sankhya 
etc. of the former age, but he could not summon up the 
requisite intellectual resources to subdue them to the point of 
vanquishment in the same way as did the founders of Vedanta 
Dar&ina. When he was not equal to the task only two courses 
were left open, either abject surrender or a sort of compromise 
which will ensure some advantage according to the exigencies 
of the situation. He accordingly entered into a sort of 
compromise with the Buddhists etc. and developed a system 
of philosophy, which was intended to placate the intellectual 
Buddhists on the one hand and the Vedantins who believed in 
God on the other. The attributeless God (Nirgunic Brahma) 
of Sankara is no better than the No-God of Buddha, declared 
Manmatha Nath Dutt in his ‘Prophets of India.’ Such a God 
(Nirgunic Brahma) must easily be acceptable to Buddhists. As 
regards the belief in Vedanta, those who were intellectually fit 
to be assimilated to the Nirgunic Brahmahood, had no need to 
believe in the entire Veda; they could discard the whole of it 
47 0 . 1 . 
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except the four texts which teach the essence of Nirgunic 
Brahma. They need not cast even a glance at the rituals 
prescribed in the Veda for all governed by rules of caste and 
AtSrama. 

For the Buddhist to be admitted into the fold of 
Vcdantins, there was however one obstacle in the way. 
Sastras prohibited Sannyasa during the Kali and it was quite 
in the fitness of things that the Buddhists had taken it 
up as their symbol of holiness. Sankara overruled 
the Sastra and threw open the gates of Hinduism to 
Buddhists who, with their clean-shaven heads and ascetic 
robes were admitted without having the least necessity to 
jndergo any change either in their outward equipment or in 
their mental outlook. In fact, there is a tradition which says 
that Sankara’s guru, was himself a Buddhist and that 
as owing to the prohibition of Siastras there had been no 
sannyasins in the world of Vedic sampradaya, he had to resort 
to a Buddhistic guru to take his Sannyasin’s robes. The 
Vedantins were assured that the God in whom they believed 
had been allowed a place in the system and that as it is a 
permanent place they need not bother themselves with the 
Nirguna Brahma prescribed for the intellectuals since it was 
provided that the worship of Saguna Brahma will eventually 
lead to the highest goal reserved for the intellectual 
Buddhists. The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
between the attributeless God who, even according to Sankara, 
cannot be the object of worship and Hiranyagarbha whom 
none has ever been in the habit of worshipping, disappeared 
the Parabrahma, whom the Upanisads glorified as full of 
attributes and as the one object of adoration for achieving 
salvation. Four centuries later came Ramanuja who revived 
the Vedanta of Vyasa by writing his bhasya according to the 
strict letter of Bodhayanavrtti: Madhva, Vallabha, Cailanya 
etc. followed Ramanuja. 

As regards the tendencies of the modern age, there is no 
need to dilate upon it. It is essentially materialistic in its 
temperament and outlook. Intellectual activity leading to 
scientific achievement adds new fields to the ever widening 
realms of knowledge and fills the human mind with petty 
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pride which blinds him to the vision of God. Spirit and 
Matter are the two factors in the situation. Sankhyas and 
Buddhists believed in them'with slight variation. In the 
Advaita system, the concept of Matter has undergone some 
change for worse or better, probably for the worse, but 
it is still there. As regards the Spirit also it is there-call it 
Purusa with Sankhyas, call it ‘Self, with Buddhists, call 
it ‘Soul’ or ‘God’ (as it suits you best) with the Advaitins ; 
the entity is only one as in the case of Sankhyaand Buddhistic 
systems. That is the point to be noted. As Sankhya and 
Buddhistic systems made strong appeal to intellectuals in the 
preceding two ages, so does the Advaita system in the modern 
age and for the same reasons. In modern philosophical world 
the depth of metaphysical insight is measured in proportion 
as the enquirer moves farther and farther away from God. It 
is the humble and wise that can have a vision of God-not the 
intellectually proud. 




HINDU SYSTEM OF MORALITY OR PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE THREE GUNAS, SATTVA, 

RAJAS, AND TAMAS. 

By Sarabhai V, Majumdar, B.A., LL.B. 

* ( Baroda ). 


1. The Hindu system of morality is based on the 
psychological fact that human beings are 
the^system. nature of generally influenced and governed by 
affections and passions either virtuous or 
vicious. They are therefore called springs of actions. The 
Hindu philosophers have therefore divided all affections and 
passions into three groups, technically called Sattvaguna, 
Rajoguna and Tamoguna, and pointed out that if a person 
wants happiness, he must cultivate Sattvaguna, because the 
other two Gunas (or qualities) generally cause more misery 
than pleasure ip the long run. The Hindu moralists, there¬ 
fore, insist upon the necessity of increasing Sattvaguna and 
repressing Rajoguna and Tamoguna which lead to a balance 
of misery. 


2. Although the three Gunas or groups of qualities are 
the basis of the Hindu system of morality, 

threeGunas S ° f ^ no definitions the three Gunas have 
' been given by the ancient Hindu Aryans. 

The reason probably is that a definition of the three Gunas 
has been given by Isvarakrsna a learned comentator on 
the Sankhya school of philosophy. He defines the three Gunas 
in his Karika as follows:— 


jp cW !%♦ II 

That definition of the three Gunas is admirably fitted to 
describe how the three Gunas play a part in the evolution of 
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the whole universe from the original world-substance called 
“Prakrti”. But it is hardly fit to mark the complicated 
distinctions between virtuous and vicious actions. The ancient 
Hindu Aryans have given a number of instances of each of 
the three Gunas as applied to morality in the Asvamedha* 
parvan of the Mahabharata, Manusmrti, Pancada^i of 
Vidyaranya and Dasabodha of Ramadasa Svami. In the 
Bhagavadgita (in chapter 14 verses 5-13 and in chapters 
17 and 18) descriptions of the three Gunas are given but they 
cannot be called exhaustive and serve the purpose of defini¬ 
tions. I have therefore attempted to define the three Gunas 
accurately so far as it is possible to do so. 


Definition of Sattva- 


Sattvaguna may be divided into two sub-groups of 
feelings or springs of actions:-viz. affec- 
guna tions and passions which are suitable to 

the interests of all living beings and those 
which are suitable to the interests of one’s own private life. 
(1) Sattvaguna included in the first sub-group may be 
defined as natural affections and passions such as generosity, 
forgiveness etc., which may lead to the good of all living 
beings, provided they are within certain limits. (2) Sattva¬ 
guna included in the second group of feelings may be defin¬ 
ed to be self-regarding affections which may lead to the good 
of an individual or a class of individuals, if they are neither 
too strong nor too weak. 


4. Self-regarding affections or passions which are too 

strong, so as to cause harm to other 
gu “ of ^°" persons such as greediness, deceitfulness 

etc. are called Rajoguna. Rajoguna 
therefore is called unreasonable self-love. Reasonable self- 
love is, as mentioned above, included in Sattvaguna. 

5. Tamoguna may be defined to be feelings such as 

anger, jealousy, etc. which lead neither 
guna efin ' tl0n ° f Tam0 ’ to public good nor to one’s own good. 

It also includes feelings which lead to 
public good, but which are not within proper limits, and 
feelings which lead to private good but are too weak. Ah 
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instance of a Tamoguna leading to public good which is not 
within proper limits may be given of a disposition to give 
charities without discrimination so as to prevent succour or 
relief when rightly required. An instance of a too weak 
self-love may be given of a man who is unnecessarily sell- 
neglectful and insensible to danger. The conduct of a man in 
such instances leading neither to public good nor to private 
good must be classified in Tamoguna. 


6. The only system of morality, among the systems pro ¬ 
pounded by western moralists, which is 
System of morality somewhat similar to the Hindu system is 
system. t0 H ' ndU that .propounded by the Third Earl of 
Shaftsbury (1671-1713) in his “Inquiry 
concerning Virtue or Merit”. The Hindu system of morality 
appears to be faultless and comparatively easier for applica ¬ 
tion in concrete cases of moral situations than the methods of 
ethics pointed out by Henry Sidgwick. The second group of 
feelings included in Sattvaguna, is a novel feature of my 
definition of Sattvaguna, but it is supported by the latest 
development of Hindu religion. (See Bhagavadgita, ch. 7 
v. 11), where it is said that happiness that can be obtained 
through the senses, if not prohibited by religious books, is also 
a form of God, that is to say, such worldly happiness is a 
desirable thing and therefore it may be included in Sattva¬ 
guna. The same conclusion is arrived at in ch. 15 of the 
Pancadasli of Vidyaranya. 




THE DOCTRINE OF THE BHAGAVADGITA: 

A TRIAD OF THE THREE DYADS. 

By Dr. P. M. Modi, M. A., Ph. D.(Kiel), 
(BJiavnagar.) 

In this paper I propose to consider several passages of the 
Argument Bhagavadgita dealing with metaphysical 

principles as distinguished from the 
religious or ethical ones. Elsewhere 1 I have discussed in detail 
the passages, mentioning aksaia and pumsa the impersonal 
and the personal conceptions of the Supreme Being, from 
the earlier metrical Upanisads and the Gita, and I have come 
to the conclusion that these works nowhere identify the two 
conceptions, that both of them are goals to be independently 
reached by the liberated, that pumsa is ‘higher’ than aksaia 
in the sense that aksara is the origin of prakrli . the lower 
material Nature of pumsa and itself serves as his conscious 
Nature in the act of creating the world. I shall here restrict 
myself to those passages from the Gita about these Higher 
and Lower Natures of the Lord, which have been touched 
only partly or not at all in my thesis, and which further 
strengthen the conclusions arrived at by me therein. 

Since the Gita passages containing the term aksara 
directly have been discussed by me in 
Synonyms of ak§ara m y thesis, I will here take up only 
para avya a the synonyms of aksara in the Gita. In 
Bh. Gi. VIII. 20-21 ak^na is said to be paralavyakta which 
is Sana!ana ‘eternal.’ This Paia avyakta is not identical 
with the puritan who is explained as different from aksara 
and above it (VIII. 22). A comparison of Bh.Gi. VIII. 21-22 
with Sveta^vatara Up. 1.7 and KathaUp. III. 10-11 will bear 

1. Akgara : a forgotten chapter, by P. M. Modi, published in 1932. 

48 O.I. 377 
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out the same view. This sanatoria or para avyakta is so called 
because it is distinguished from the lower avyakta ( VIII. 18 ) 
which should mean the p rad liana or mahiin dtmd or mahal 
(Cf. Sve. Up. I. 8-1 land Katha Up. III. 10-11). Because 
the higher avyakta is expressly said to be sanatoria ‘eternal’, 
the lower avyakta is to be interpreted as not eternal. It may 
be noted here that this lower avvak/a from which the 
elements appear at the break of each d ly of Brahma or 
Prajclpati (Cf. the term’ , bhiltdni > in Bh. Gi. VIII. 19, and in 
Bh. Gl XVIII. 6), is also the avyakta of Bh. Gi. XIII. 

Because the avyakta of Bh. Gi XIII. 5 cannot be different 
from the lower avyakta of Bh. Gi. VIII. 
u) Uetra. 18-20 and because the ksetra includes 

not only this avyakta but many other principles and ideas 
also, it seems to me that kestra here stands for the higher 
avyakta or aksaia of Bh. Gi. VIII. 20-21. Another reason 
for this interpretation of ksetra as aksara is that cetarrd- cons¬ 
ciousness and d//r/i-sustenance of the world (Cf. dhrti in 
aksaram ambardntadhtteh-Bv. Su. I. 3. 10 and in dhrtesca 
mahimno 'syasminnupalabdheh-Bv. Su. I. 3. 16) are included 
in this ksetra. That ksetra is consciousness or life-principle 
can be proved by several passages from the Moksadharma- 
parv.in of MBh. XII. (a) In MBh. XII. 253*11* we read 
karmanumanad vijneyaii sa jlvah ksetrasamjnakah which 
states that activity is to be traced to ‘the jlva (life-principle) 
which is given the name ksetra’, i. e. to aksaia (Cf. Bh. Gi. 
III. 15). (b) MBh. XII. 213. 12c-d, 13a-b read as follows:— 
jhanadhisthdnarn avyaktam buddhyahahkaralaksanam (12c-d), 
tad bijahi dehiuam ahus tad bijam jivasamjnitarn (13 a-b). 
This verse mentions an avyakta which is said to be the 
adhisthana or source of prana and also of buddhi and 
aliahkara. In MBh. XII. 306.40 jhixna is itself said to be 
avyakta and in MBh. XII. 204.10-11 jfidna which is said to 
be higher than buddhi is stated to have evolved from avyakta 
(buddheh paratararh jhanam...avyaktdt prasrtam jhdnam...); 
also in MBh. XII. 318.40 we read jnanam tuprakrtim praliuh, 
so the avyakta which is the adhisthana of jhana which in its 
turn is explained as ptakrii or avyakta is the higher avyakta 
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or aksara ; unci this avyakta is here said to be the wrm nf ^ 
individual souls and is therefore called jiva i f . <i , ^ ™ ° the 
When we construe avyakta in MBh. XII 21319 ° pnnci ^ c - 
can wc compromise its further descrinti/n , . . then onl y 

-«..) svr, 

saliva, rajas, and lamas arc said to ho /- ’ 7, l * le 

Ihc form of the «ta of the , hc 7k-pri"“pk”‘ a'nd 

" S; u"' S T tm o ° f ll,C “"vidual *uls and 

also he soul of the Supreme Or,I * ra ,V,i c„ aUtai, m 

vlddhl Jlvaiiunatmakam I jivam dtmagunam vidyad atmanam 
paramatmanah ). Thus this passage speaks of a jiva which 
functions in three ways, viz., (1) as the guna (cause?) of the 
Lower Nature consisting of saliva, rajas and tamas, (2) as the 
guna (germ?) of the individual souls, and lastly (3) as the soul 
(dtman) of the Supreme Lord. And we read further that 
sacelanam jlvagunam vadanti sa cestale jlvayatc ca saivam 1 
talah param ksetravido vadanti ptakalpayad yo blmvanani 
sapla (MBH. XII. 242. 20). “Whatever is possessed of cons¬ 
ciousness is spoken of as jivaguna i. e. ‘having the guna of 
the jiva or the life-principle’; this jiva itself acts and is the 
cause of life in all. Beyond this jiva is he of whom the kselra- 
knowers speak and who has created the seven worlds.” ‘Jiva’ 
has here to be interpreted as aksara because if we take the 
alternative interpretation of jiva as the individual soul, it 
cannot explain away the three-fold function attributed to it 
above (MBH. XII. 242. 19). And the one who is “beyond” 
this jiva is the ksetrajna or purusa. (d) In MBh. XII. 307. 14 
it is said that k$elra is the adhi§thana or the abode of the purusa 
and that it is the Twentyfifth ( adhi§thandt ksetram ahur eiat tat 
pancavimsakatn). Since ksetra is here called paficavintsaka, it 
must mean aksara. (e) In MBh. XII. 318. 111. we read 
tasmad upasasva param tnahad suci sivarn vimoksath vimalani 
pavitram l k§elrarn jiidtvd'parthiva jndnayajfiatn upasya vai 
tattvam r§ir bhavi$yasi. In this verse the king is advised to 
know and even to meditate upon ksetra which is param, 
mahad, suci , Hva etc. and this knowledge is identified with 
jhdnayajna and thus the king will become a r§i. Now, this is 
possible only when k§etta means aksara. 
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. From these few passages of the Mahabh&rata I am of the 
opinion that the original sense of ksetra is aksara or Brahman 
and that it should be so interpreted in the Gita. 


During the above consideration of ksetra we have already 
seen that ksetra is cetana-consciousness 

aksara called Jiva- an( j sustenance of the world; we 

ghana in Pr. Up. V. 5. ...... . £ 

have also noticed that several passages ot 

the Mahabharata describe this ksetra as jiva or life-principle. 

(Sa jivah ksctrasamjiiakah-MBh. XII. 253. 1!; avyakta or aksara 

is dehindm bijam jlvasamjhitam-MBh. XII. 213. 12-13; this 

jive is the source of the three gun as or prakrti, and it is so 

called because sa restate jivayatc ca snrmrw-MBh. XII. 240. 

19-20.) That this consciousness or life-principle is aksara 

can be proved also by a passage from the earlier metrical 

Upanisads. In the Prasna Upanisad one who meditates on 

the syllable ‘Om’ as consisting of three parts is said to altain 

Braluna-loka or aksara which is called jivaghana while one 

who meditates on it as one complete ivhole is said to attain 

parat pa ram p unsay am piirusam (Pr. Up.V. 5). 


Further evidence that the designation jiva is applied to 

, . ksetra or aksara or the higher avyakta is 
(3) pari prakrli. supplied by Bh- < 3 ; v „ 5 . £hc ftm _ 

bhiitd para prakrli or the Higher Nature which is the life- prin¬ 
ciple is nothing else but ksetra or aksara. “dharyate” in 
yayedam dharyate jagat reminds us of “vidhrlait” in etasya va 
aksarasya prasasane gdrgi siiiyacandramasau vidlntau tisihatah 
(Br. Up. III. 8.9) and of “dhrti” in sahghdtas cetand dhrtih- 
(Bh. Gi. XIII. 6) and in aksaram ambarantadhrteh (Br. Su. I. 
3. 10.). This para prakrti is here described as yoni of all beings 
(Bh. Gi. VII. 6) just as aksara is said to be bhiitayoni in Mu. 
Up. I. 1. 6 yatiad adresyam... .tad bhiitayonim patipasyanti 
dhltali). The author of the Brahmasutras also argues that 
aksara Brahman is the prakrti because it “is described in verse 
as yoni” i e. the source of beings (prakrtis ca pratijnddrstantd- 
nitpaiodhat-Br. Su. I. 4. 23 and yonis ca hi giyate- Br. Su. I. 
4.27). The jivabhiitd para prakrli cannot be the individual 
soul because this latter cannot be the upholder of the universe 
or the source of all beings. The above points together with 
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the fact that kselra which is aksara is consciousness or life- 
principle (cetand and jiva) justify the conclusion that' para 
prakrti is aksara. 


The word yoni in the above passages reminds us of 
mania yonir nuihad brahma tasmin garbham dadhdmy aham t 
sambhavah sarvabluitdndm tab bhavdti Bhdrata I satvayonisu 
Kaunteya miirlayali sambhavanli yah i tdsdr'n brahma mahad 
yonir aham bijapradah pita (Bh. Gi. XIV. 3-4), and yadb 
pasyah pasyate rukmuvuinuni kartdram isath punisani 
bnihmaycnim (Mu. Up. III. 1. 3). 


The latter passage says that pitrusa lias Brahman for the 

, . , matrix ; in the Gita passage Krsna who 

(4) mahad brahman. . . , , . ' * ‘ ,, 

stands for purusa is said to have mahad 

brahman for the yoni in which he puts his seed. In Bh. Gi, 

VII. 6 we are told that the para prakrti is the source or yoni 

of all beings; in Bh. Gi. XIV. 3-4 mahad brahman is said to 

be the source (sambhava in verse 3 and yoni in verse 4) of all 

beings. Thus, the Brahman of the Mundaka Upanisad is the 

same as mahad brahman of the Gita which in its turn is 

identical with para prakrti of Bh. Gi. VII. 5. In both the 

passages of the Gita (VII. 5-6 and XIV. 3-4) Krsna is the 

purusa to whom the Higher Nature (paid prakrti or mahad 

brahman) belongs and who is the seed-depositor (Cf. aham 

krtsnasya jagatah prabhaeah p rainy as tathd in Bh. Gi. VII. 6 

with tasmin garbham dadlidniy aham and aham bijapradah pita 

in Bh. Gi. XIV. 3-4). Thus, this mahad brahman is to be 

identified with aksara. 


In Bh. Gi. IX. 10 Krsna who is to be understood as purusa 
asserts himself as the adhyaksa the 
(5) prakiti. Principal and the prakrti as his co¬ 

progenitor. This passage as well as three more passages (Bh. 
Gi. VII. 6 and 10, XIII. 26, and XIV. 3-4) describe in different 
ways the begetting of the beings by purusa, the giver of seed 
( bija ), of aksara which serves as a matrix ( yoni). The yoni is 
mentioned here under various names e. g. para prakrti, prakrti, 
ksetra, mahad brahman; while Krsna who is to be identified 
with the purusa is the blja or bijapradah pita. The fact of 
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Krsna being the seed is mentioned no less than six times in 
the’Gita (VII 10; IX. 10,8,18; X. 39 and XIV. 4). By a 
comparison of these verses with Mo. Up. J. 1. 6, II. 1. 3 and 
Br. Su. I. 4. 23 and 27 it becomes clear that this yoni 
and blja are aksara or Brahman and purusa. The prakdi 
which gives birth to ( silyate) all beings living and non¬ 
living and to which they return (Bh. Gi. IX 7-10) is not 
different from the living para prnkrti or mah'ad brahman. 
Thus, a comparison of Bh. Gi. IX. 10 with other passages of 
the same analogous statements show that the Prnkrti of Bh. 
Gi. IX. 10 is the aksara or the parti prakfti. 

One more passage of the Gita (IV. 6) where also the term 
Prnkrti seems to stand for aksara will be discussed later on. 


The Gita does not use the older terms aksara and 


Two aspects 
aksara. 


Brahman to describe the yoni or prnkrti 
of aspect of the Impersonal, and this seems 
to have been done with the intention of 


drawing a distinction between the two aspects of aksara viz., 
aksara as a goal and aksara as a living Nature. The older 
works i. e. the earlier metrical Upanisads did not make this 
distinction. There is no verse in the Gita which would justify 
us in framing two independent principles out of these two 
aspects of aksara. Nor can we identify the goal-aspect of 
aksara with that of the purusa, because as I have shown in my 
thesis, aksara is described in the Gita as lower than purusa 
and, in one place, even as a djiarma of the latter (Bh. 
Gi. XIV. 2). Aksara or Brahman is described to be eternal in 
Bh. Gi. II. 17, IV. 31, VIII. 20, XIV. 27; while similar state¬ 
ments are mide for purusa in Bh. Gi. VIII. 9-10, X. 12, XI, 
18, and 38. It may be added here that occasionally in 
the Gita we find verses which describe aksara and purusa in 
the same or similar terms without identifying the two. Such 
descriptions are due to the fact that both are independently 
the goals of human beings or that both take part in the act 
of progenating the creation though in different capacities as 
we noticed in the foregoing pages. In spite of this, the Gita 
does not make aksara and purusa numerically two and so we 
find a statement that those who reach aksara may be said, in 
one sense, to have reached even purusa (Bh. Gi. XII. 4). 
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Thus, in the Gita we have two eternal spiritual principles 
which are, mathematically speaking, neither one nor two. 

The above conclusion with regard to the Higher Nature 
(para prakrti or aksara ) of the Gita will be further streng¬ 
thened by a consideration, already partly done in the preced¬ 
ing pages, of its Lower Nature ( apard prakrti ;, which is 
described in it as a distinct principle or originating from the 
Higher one or aksara. 

While discussing para avyakta as a synonym of aksara 1 
have already shown that apara avyakta 
The Lower Nature: (Bh Gi. VIII. 18) is the same as the 

or^avyakta? ^ avyakta of Bh. Gi, XIII. 5 ; and as will 
be proved below, this avyakta is the 
Lower Nature (Bh. Gi. VII. 5). Thus, apara avyakta or avyakta 
will be a term for the Lower Nature. 

From the explanation of para prakrti as aksara or 
the higher avyakta , it follows that the 
( 2 ) apara prakrti a p t jrd prakrti is the lower avyakta of 

° r Pra F '' Bh. Gi. VIII. 18-20. If we compare 
the elements mentioned in Bh. Gi. VII. 4 with those in Bh. 
Gi. XIII. 5, we find that the prakrti (Bh. Gi. VII. 4) or apard 
Prakrti (Bh. Gi. VII. 5) corresponds to the avyakta of Bh. Gi. 
XIII. 5. It is the lower avyakta or the apard prakrti which is 
“divided (evolved) into eight”, so that the apard prakrti itself 
is the ninth. As the Higher Nature is specifically said to be 
‘the life that sustains this world’, the Lower Nature may be 
taken as the inanimate or material Nature. 

We may incidentally add that also because the lower 
prakrti is identical with the lower avyakta, as shown above, 
the part prakrti is identical with the higher avyakta or aksara. 

As Bh. Gi. VII. 4-6 mentions only two prakrtis (and 
Krsna) corresponding to the two avyaktas (and purusa) of Bh. 
Gi\ VIII. 18-21, it seems that according to the Gita there is 
no third prakrti and no third avyakta. Thus, in the Gita we 
should not distinguish from one another three prakrtis called 
apard prakrti , para Prakrti and prakrti simply. 
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Krsna is not identical with para prakrti but he is the 
possessor of the two prakrtis, he is the 
Not more than purusa beyond the higher avyakta. It 
Gita. PrakytlS in the would, therefore, seem that wherever the 
Gita mentions a principle calling it simply 
prakrti, it should mean either the lower or the higher Prakrti. 
To me it seems that wherever in the Gita the unqualified term 
prakrti occurs, there are some indications accompanying it 
which show that it is either the Lower or the Higher Nature 
of the purusa or Krsna. Thus :— 


(a) There are several passages in the Gita in which a 
pri iciple called prakrti is mentioned with reference to gunas, 
whicn are said to be either ‘born of prakrti’ ( prakrtija-Bh . Gi. 
III. 5, XIII. 21, XVIII. 40; prablisambiiava-Bh. G'i. XIII. 19, 
XIV. 5) or belonging to prakrti (prakrteh gtinah- Bh. Gi. III. 
27, 29). This latter expression means that the gunas are the 
constituents of this prakrti, while the former means that by 
rotation each of the gunas preponderates over the other two 
as described in Bh. Gi. XIV. 10-15 ( rajas tamas cabhibhiiya 
sattvam bhavati bhdrata etc). As no creature, earthly or 
divine, is said to be free from the gunas of this prakrti (Bh. Gi. 
XVIII. 40) and as all transfoimations (vikara- Bh. Gi. XIII. 19 
and XIII. 6) are the effects of this prakrti it is the lower 
prakrti of the Lord ‘divided’ into eight principles (Bh. Gi. 
VII. 5). The vikiiras in Bh. Gi. XIII. 5-6 are the same as the 
elements in Bh. Gi. VII. 4 with some additions and the 
vikaras referred to in verse 19 of the same chapter (Bh. Gi. 
XIII) cannot be different from those of Bh. Gi. XIII. 5-6. 
Therefore the prakrti of Bh. Gi. XIII. 19 is the apara prakrti 
or the Lower Nature of Bh. Gi. VII. 5. 


How this prakrti which is the lower prakrti constituted by 
the three gunas, and which is a vikara can be said to be anadi 
‘without a beginning’ will be explained later on. 

It may be here pointed out that since the prakrti posses- 
(3) maya s * n S the gunas is the lower prakrti in the 

Gita, the maya mentioned in Bh. Gi. 
VII. 14 is also the lower prakrti because the maya, like the 
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prakrti (Bh, Gi. III. 27-29), consists of the gunas and in¬ 
fatuates man. It also belongs to the Lord and is therefore 
‘divine’, just as the apara prakrti does (Bh. Gi. VII. 4-5a, 25). 
There is nothing to contradict the conclusion that the maya 
of Bh. Gi. IV. 6 is the same principle as in Bh, Gi. VII. 14. 

(b) VVe might take up one more passage for the 
exposition of the view that in the Gits the unqualified term 
prakrti means either the lower prakrti or the higher prakrti of 
Bh. Gi. VII. 5, and not a third principle called prakrti simply. 

Both the lower and the higher prakrtis of the Lord are 
utilised by Him when, though the Lord of beings, He at the 
same time assumes incarnations on this earth (Bh. Gi. IV. 6). 
Maya being nothing else but the maya of Bh. Gi. VII. 14, ‘my 
own prakrti' (in Bh. Gi. IV. 6) ought to be taken as the 
Higher Nature and ‘my maya’ is the Lower Nature of VII. 5 
and 14, or else there will be a useless repetition of the same 
principle in the verse (Bh. Gi. IV. 6). As He is said to 
incarnate with the help of both these Natures, the avatara is a 
reality (Bh. Gi. IX 11) and partakes both of divinity ( prakrti 
or the Higher Nature) and humanity {maya or the Lower 
Nature). 

We may now resume the discussion of passages which 
seem to mention the Lower Nature under a name other than 
prakrti. 

The word brahman in Bh. Gi. Ill, 15 is probably used 
in the sense of the lower avyakia (Bh. 

(4) brahman. Q - vm 18 ) or the lower prakrti (Bh. 

Gi. VII. 5). In Bh. Gi. III. 14-15 the metaphorical sacrifice 
( vajha ), which is the special contribution of the GitS to the 
Indian religion, is traced to km man or activity; activity in its 
turn is traced to the Lower Nature or brahman and this brahman 
is said to be ‘born’ of aksara. Thus, it is said, the Omnipresent 
Brahman (or ak§ara) is established eternally in the sacrifice. 
It is well known that the Gita does not teach the religion of 
sacrifice of the Purvami mainsS; but it requires man to do 
every action of his as a sacrifice dedicated to the Lord or to 
aksara. The Gita traces activity ( kannao ) to the Lower 
49 o.i. 
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Nature or to its gums (Bh. Gi. XIII. 20, 29, etc.); and hence 
the brahman which is the source of activity must be identical 
With the Lower Nature. The LIpanisads also mention 
a principle called brahman which is ‘born’ of the Omniscient 
One : tapasa clyate brahma tato ’nnam abhijdyate l annat prdno 
manah satyam lokdh karmasu cdmrtarn II yah sarvajhah 
sarvavid yasya jhanamayam tapah\ tasmd etad brahma ndtna 
riipam amtath ca jayate (Mu. Up. I. i. 8-9). It is likely that 
because the word brahman is here used in the sense of the 
Lower Nature, the expression mahad brahman is used in 
Bh. Gi. XIV. 3 in the sense of aksara . Bh. Gi. III. 15 
distinguishes the aksara from this brahman by calling the 
former sarvagata brahman. For these reasons brahman in 
Bh. Gi. III. 15 should mean the Lower Nature. 


It may be added here that if the above interpretation of 
brahman (in Bh. Gi. Ill, 15) as the Lower Nature which 
is the origin of activity be correct, it follows that this Lower 
Nature is the effect of aksara , as is clearly stated in this 
passage (Bh. Gi. III. 15). 

One more term that deserves to be examined in an effort 
, . to'fix the terminology of the philosophical 

sva) ava. principles of the Gita is svabhava. It is 

mentioned along with other important principles of the Gita 
in Bh. Gi VIII. 3. From that passage we learn that sva- 
bhava is different from aksara (Bh. Gi. VIII. 3 a) and 
from purusa (Bh. Gi. VIII. 4b), and that it is connected 
neither with the sphere of gods (adhidaivatarn nor with 
that of the elements (adhibhutam) but with the individual self 
or rather the individual body (adhyutrnam). This would imply 
that the svabhava is the Lower Nature. As we have seen, the 
Gita establishes chiefly three princples, the Lower Nature, the 
Higher Nature, (aksara) and the purusa ; and as the last two 
are mentioned in this verse by their names, we may 
conclude that svabhava means ‘the Lower Nature’. Moreover 
the gums are said to be ‘born’ of svabhava just as they are 
so mentioned with regard to prakrti the Lower Nature (Bh. Gi. 
XVIII, 40-41). Thus, svabhava is the lower prakdi. 
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That svabhdva (Bh. Gx. V. 14, XVIII. 41), prakrti (Bh. G'i. 

XIII. 2Q, 29 ; XVIII. 42-47, 60) and 

and V brahmanan r sy k no! bmhman ( Bh - Gi. III. 15) are different 
nyms. names of one and the same principle is 

also proved by the fact that each of them 
is said to be the origin of activity karman or kaitrtva.) It may 
also be noticed that since prakrti the Lower Nature is the 
cause of all action, sometimes the gunas which constitute that 
prakrti are also said to be the cause of action (Bh. Gi. III. 27, 
XIV. 19). 


The Lower Nature is an effect ( vikdra ) of the Higher 
Nature and as such it is not an eternal 
Lower Nature: an principle. The biahman explained 
N ature . above as the Lower Nature is expressly 

mentioned as ‘born’ .of ak$ata ( Bh. 
Gl. III. 15). The statement that the higher avyakta is sanatana 
(Bh. Gi. VIII. 20) suggests that the lower avyakta which means 
the Lower Nature is not eternal. This lower Avyakta is said to 
be a vikdHi ‘an effect’ of kscUa which, as proved above is ak§ara 
(Bh. Gi. XIII. 6). A conclusion like this about the Lower 
Nature is also supported by the Sveta^vatara Upanisad (Sve. 
Up. I. 10), which makes pradhdna (the Lower Nature) a 
mutable principle, and speaks of p> ad liana and ak$ara as 
being maintained by the Lord or puru$a as the Gita calls Him 
(<>ve. Up. I. 8). Thus, the Lower Nature of the Gita is 
a vikdm or an effect. 


In spite of all the above-mentioned passages of the Gita, 
which speak of the Lower Nature as a 
Lower Nature: anadi crea ted or evolved principle, we find one 
though not sanatana. p assa g e j n the GitS in which the Lower 

Nature is said to be anadi ‘without a beginning’; and therefore 
it may appear that the interpretation of the lower piakrti 
proposed in this paper is not consistent with that verse 
(Bh. G'i. XIII. 6). In fact, however, it is not so. The word 
anadi used here does not mean eternal or sanatana, prakrti 
is anadi in the sense that it has no beginning but that does 
not mean that it has no end; .and ‘the absence of a beginning 
only means that the beginning cannot be definitely located in 
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time. It is in this sense that the word anadi is used by the 
author of the Brahmasutras na kamui avibliagdd iti cenna 
andditvdt- Br. Su. II. 1. 35). In order to explain the 
raison d’etre of creation, the Brahmasutras take katman 
(action) as anadi, while the Gita believes the Lower Nature 
[prakrti, the cause of action or activity) to be anadi . Similarly 
purusa ‘the soul in bondage’ is anadi (Bh. Gi. XIII. 19-21) 
though he, as the conscious living self, is eternal sandtana 
(Bh. Gi. XV. 7). The binding Nature (Bh. Gi. XIV. 5) and 
the bound soul are botli anadi; and thus the bondage is anddi 
‘without a beginning in time’, yet the salvation is as sure as 
anything. If we look to the terminology of the Gita, we find 
no objection to the above interpretation of the term anadi. 
The Gita speaks of aksara, purusa, and the individual soul as 
avindsin, sdsvata, nitya, purdtia, sandtana, avyaya, etc., but it 
never describes them as being anadi only thereby implying 
the possibility of an end. The Lord is ‘aja anadi’(Bh.Gi X. 3), 
and ananta (Bh. Gi. XI. 47). The individual soul which is 
identical with the unchanging Supreme Soul is said to be a 
non-agent and unstained by its actions though it is in the 
body (from time) without a beginning, because it is devoid 
of the gunas (Bh. Gi. XIII. 31). Theobjectsof enjoyment have 
a beginning and an end l ddyantavantah’ (Bh. Gi. V. 22). The 
Supreme Brahman is anddimat (possessed of a principle which 
is without a beginning (Bh. Gi. XIII. 12), while the Lower 
Nature is anadi ‘without a beginning’ (Bh. Gi. XIII. 19). 
These various words show that the Gita takes special care in 
using negative and other compounds with the words adi and 
anta, as also in the use of words like sandtana etc. Thus, the 
Lower Nature is an effect (vikdra, of the Higher Nature) with¬ 
out a beginning in time. 


Thus, an examination of most of the passages of the Gita 


Functions of the 
Lower Nature. 


which mention the Lower Nature shows 
that it is called prakrti or more exactly 
apard prakrti, avyakta or more accurately 


apara avyakta, may a, brahman, and svabhava ; it is a material 


principle consisting of three constituents, sattva, rajas, and 


tamos; it is quite different from the Higher Nature or aksara 
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which is a conscious principle; this Lower Nature is an effect 
(vikani) ‘born’ of the Higher Nature; though an effect it has 
existed from time without a beginning and thus it explains the 
origin of transmigration or bondage ; and finally the Lower 
Nature is subtler than huddhi and the remaining principles. 
As this Lower Nature, though distinct from aksarn, is an effect 
(of the latter) without a beginning, we cannot say that these 
two principles are mathematically hvo. 

We can sum up the philosophical principles of the 
Gita by saying that the metaphysics of 
The Gita Doctrine: the Gita is a metaphysics of a three-fold 

Dyads^ ° f non-dualism. The two pmkrtis, the two 

aspects of aksaia, and the two goals viz., 
aksarn and purusa (as explained in my Thesis: Aksara: 
A Foigotten Chapter in the History of Indian Philosophy, 
published in 1932) are each of the three pairs not numerically 
two but at the same time not one either. Thus the Gita 
doctrine is a Triad of three Dyads. 


In support of the interpretation of the Gita given 
here I may be allowed to refer to my above thesis, where 
I have shown how this doctrine of the Gita was modified 
in subsequent ages by various schools of philosophy. 
In that work I have pointed out in detail by means of 
several quotations from the Mahabharata that the Sankhya 
of the Epic objected to the two ptakrlis of the Gita and 
raised up a rational doctrine by ascribing the eternality of 
the Higher Nature to the Lower Nature and its consciousness 
and finality (i. e. the goal-aspect) to the purusa and thus 
established a philosophical opposition of Spirit and Matter for 

the first time in Indian philosophy. The 
Yoga school accepted this opposition 


Further evidence for 
the above interpreta¬ 
tion of the Gita: rise of 
the Sankhya and Yoga 
schools of the Epic 
(Ch. XII) and that of 
the Vedanta school of 
the Brahmasutras 
from the Gita Triad of 
Three Dyads. 


but went further by giving up the 


Gita identity of the Individual soul and 
the Universal soul derived from the 
Upanisids and thus established the till 
then unknown dualism of Jiva and Para- 
matman and this bold step was possible 
because the Gita had already taught a 
semi—dualism of two spiritual principles. 1 he author of the 
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Brahmasutras a Iso modified the Gita’ doctrine and said that 
aksma and pinu$a were only two names of the same principle 
and thus saved the Aupanisada or Veda'nta school from 
becoming purely dualistic or pluralistic (vide the interpreta¬ 
tion of Brahmasutras III. 3 in Aks.ira: A Forgotten Chapter,..). 
Thus the post-Gita history of Indian philosophy also 
corroborates the interpretation of the Gita as given in 
this paper. 



THE LESYA DOCTRINE. 

By A. N. Upadhye, M. A. 

( Kolhapurj. 


The doctrine of Mesas' has been, indeed, a hard nut to be 
cracked by Oriental scholars.- Leumann, so far as I know was 
the first Oriental scholar to be attracted by this doctrine •’and 
he is said to have perceived a resemblance of the six ‘lefyas’ 
with Gosala’s division of mankind into six classes. Dr. Jacobi 
(SBE., Jaimi Siltras, part ii. Introduction p. xxx) looked upon 
this ‘lefya doctrine as curious and almost paradoxical; he 
accepted the resemblance then perceived by Leumann and 
concluded ‘that the Jainas borrowed the idea from the Ajlvikas 
and altered it so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of 
their creed’. The resemblance suggested by Leumann and 
accepted by Dr. Jacobi has been lately controverted by Dr. 
Barua who points out that the division of mankind into six 
classes by Gosala is based on the statement of Buddhists, while 
Gosala simply mentioned chalablii-jdliyo. And then as to the 
origin of that doctrine, Dr. Bama says, ‘as a matter of fact, 
the idea of such a division seems to have been inherited by 
Gosala from the teaching of Panlvanatha, as may be inferred 
from the expression cha-jivanikaya of Mahavira’s parents who 
were lay-followers of Panlvanatha,’ ( Fre-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy, p. 303). Dr. Charpentier has also tried to shed 
some light ‘on this darkest and most difficult point in the 
Jaina religion’; and he compares the ‘letlya’ conception with the 
Sankhya doctrine of chaya or pmtibitnba ( Vttamdhyayan- 
asiitram, notes p. 392). 

Leumann’s suggestion of the resemblance was perhaps 
based on the notion that he understood the six ‘le^yas’ to be 
the colours of the soul; and, therefore, he compared them with 
the Ajivika tenet as we learn it from Buddhaghosa, that men 
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can be divided into six classes according to colours. It is in 
Sumahgalavilasini, on Samannaphalasutta of Dlgha-Nikaya, 
that the phrase chalabhi-jatiyo is explained by Buddhaghosa; 
and it must be noted that the six classes of men according to 
colours-black, blue, red, yellow, white and supreme white,-are 
enumerated in the commentary and not in the text of Dlgha- 
Nikaya. To say that the ‘leslyas’ represent the polours of the 
soul is to misunderstand and mis-state the Jaina position. Dr. 
Jacobi called this doctrine paradoxical, because the notion that 
the soul has intrinsic colour becomes inconsistent with other 
tenets of Jainism. The tradition never says that the soul has 
co’our. The soul, according to Jainas, is an incorporeal stuff 
of s^ntiency ; and naturally it cannot have colour and other 
sense-qualities, which are associated with matter alone 
(Pravacanasara i, 55-56, ii, 40; Tatlvarthasiltra v, 5 and 23). 
Even Buddhaghosa knew that Niganthas, or the Jainas, hold 
the opinion that the soul has no colour as opposed to the 
Ajivika view (. Sumahgalavilasini on Dlgha-Nikaya 1 , 2, 38). 
Dr. Jacobi accepts elsewhere (The Metaphysics ami Ethics of 
the Jainas, in the Transaction of the Third International Con¬ 
gress for the History of Religions, vol. ii p. 63) that the ‘lestyas’ 
do not represent the colours of the soul. Since ‘leslyas’ do not 
stand for the intrinsic colour of the soul, Leumann’s detection 
of similarity between the Ajivika creed and Jainism and Dr. 
Jacobi’s consequent inference that the Jainas borrowed the 
leslya doctrine from the Ajivikas are groundles. On the con¬ 
trary, Dr. Barua has suggested Gosala’s indebtedness to 
Par^vanatha, the predecessor of Mahav'ira. Dr. Charpentier, 
so far as I understand him, is still under the notion that Lesyas 
represent the colour of the soul, and that they are common to 
both Jainas and Ajivikas. These two presumptions are 
groundless, and with them it is not possible to arrive at a 
correct understanding of that doctrine. No further remarks 
are necessary on Dr. Charpentier’s views, because he is not 
confident of his thesis, which according to himself contains 
‘several rather obvious mistakes’; and still he is in a mood 
open to correction ( Uttaradhyayanasiitra , notes p. 392). 

The historical evaluation of the ‘leslya’ doctrine by Leumann 
and Charpentier is based on the unguaranteed presumption 
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that ‘letyas’ represent, the soul-colours; and as such it needs 
revision and adjustment in the proper light and sympathetic 
scrutiny of details about the ‘lesya’ doctrine in the Jaina works. 
Further the borrowal of the ‘lesya’ doctrine by the Jainas from 
the Ajivikas also remains unproved, because the similarity 
suggested by Leumann is itself sub judice. Even if we accept 
what the Buddhist commentator has to say about the explana¬ 
tion of chalabhijdtiyo, there remains a gap that ‘lesyas’ in 
Jainism have a reference to all the mundane souls viz. hellish, 
subhuman, human and divine beings, while the colours in 
Ajivika creed have a reference to men alone. 

The etymology of the word le^ya is also a crux. The 
Jaina Sanskrit writers treat it as a Sanskrit word, and certain 
Sanskrit lexicons have registered that word in the sense of 
light; even in Jaina texts the word le^ya has, when it is not 
used in the technical sense, different shades of meaning such 
as lustre, psychic tendency or temperament, spiritual force etc. 
(Ardhamdgadhl dictionary under lossa) ; but in all probability 
it is a sanskritisation of the Prakrit ‘lessA. Dr. Jacobi, it 
appears, wants to derive it from the root hits ; klesa-kilesa, 
then lesa and lessd. But I think it should be traced from the 
root slis: slesa-silesa, then lesa and lessd, though the course 
of derivation is the same. The second etymology, so far as 
I think, has certain advantages; the root slis indicates that the 
lessa is the result of the association or contact of soul and 
matter; the form silittho is used as a predicate, by Kunda- 
kunda, for the Karmic dust ( Pravacanasam , ii, 29 and 96); 
and finally Abhayadeva, in his commentary on Bhagavah- 
siltra, has used that root in defining ‘le^ya’, and his definition 
runs thus: lisyatc slisyate kaimana saha atma anayd iti lesya 
krsnadi-dravya-sacivyad dlmanah subhasubha-paiinama- 
visesah. Any attempt to derive ‘le<5ya’ from the root lis will 
have to be given up, because that root has altogether a 
different significance. 

The Jaina texts, early as well as later, abound in a wealth 
of dogmatic details about the ‘lesyas’ that one often fails to 

catch the exact philosophical or psycho-physical significance 

50 o.i. 
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of the tenet that these details are driving at. The positive 
significance of that doctrine will have to be grasped in a 
particular metaphysical back-ground of Jainism. Karma, 
according to Jainism, is a subtle type of matter, a tenet almost 
peculiarly Jaina. The soul is in association with Karmic 
matter from times immemorial; and it is impossible to 
conceive a soul, in satnsam , free from the Karmic encrustation. 
The Karmic matter is constantly being added to the already 
existing stock due to the passional vibrations etc. in the soul; 
and this Karmic deposit forms, for the soul, a subtle body 
known as karmana-sarlm , which Dr. Jacobi compares with the 
lingtiscnlta of the Sankhya school. The immediate presence 
of Karmic matter with the soul throws a reflex as it were in 
the soul, as a coloured flower does in a mirror or crystal. Just 
as the colour of the flower reflected in the crystal does not 
belong to the crystal, but at the same time it cannot be 
separated from the crystal as long as the flower is there, 
similarly the ‘le^ya’ reflex is always there in a soul, in mundane 
circuit, due to Karmic contiguity. The colour of the reflex 
does not belong to the soul, and hence ‘lesya’ cannot be called 
the colour of the soul. The soul, when it becomes free from 
Karmic matter and attains Siddhahood, is absolutely free from 
‘leslyas’ which are not predicated of a Siddha or a liberated 
soul. The passions etc. w-hich lead to the Karmic influx are 
the reasons for the presence of ‘legyas’ with the soul. 

With this metaphysical back-ground great many details 
are built on these ideas. Le^ya is of two kinds: bhava-lesya 
which refers to the wave of feelings tinged with passions, and 
diavya-lesya which indicates the Karmic body material in 
nature. Further ‘lefyas’ are of six types: black ( krsna ), blue 
(nita), dove-grey ( kapota ), yellow (pita or taijasl,) pink 
(padma) and white ( snkla ). These names suggest the colour of 
the Karmic associate of the self. The first three are associated 
with the criminally darker emotions constituting the springs of 
evil, while the last three are indicative of the graded advance 
of spiritual development. But the details do not stop here. 
We are given the description of ‘lesyas’ with regard to the five 
sense-qualities with different degrees among themselves. So 
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far as I understand, the tastes etc. of ‘lesyas’ are to be under¬ 
stood only in a metaphorical sense, just elaborated to bring 
out clearly the various degrees of intensity etc. of different 
‘Jesyas’; and there is no objection to this elaboration, since 
Karma, as a type of subtle matter, can be predicated of 
potential sense-qualities of taste etc. These ‘lesyas’ are not 
perceptible to ordinary vision, because the subtle Karmic 
matter is beyond sense-perception. Further, the topic of 
‘lesyas’ is discussed from various stand-points of consideration 
(see for the dogmatic details, Uttaradliyayanasutm, xxxiv; 
Gommatasam xv; Lokapmkasa iii; Pancasahgraha i, etc.). 

Besides, there is an ethical aspect of the doctrine as well. 
The ‘lesyas’ are treated as an index of temperament and 
character or ethical purity. A man of black ‘lestya’ is wrathful, 
wicked, pitiless, excessively rash and pugnacious in tempera¬ 
ment ; that ol blue ‘le^ya’ is characterised by indolence, deceit 
and greed ; that of grey ‘lesya’ praises himself and ridicules 
others, is envious, trustless and devoid of discrimination ; that 
of yellow ‘lesya’ is discriminative, impartial, gentle and devoted 
to acts of charity ; that of pink ‘letya’ is forbearing, straight¬ 
forward, devoted to the worship of saints and teachers and of 
renunciative bent of mind ; and lastly, that of white ‘lesfyS’ is 
equanimous, without remunerative hankerings, and free from 
attachment and aversion. The temperament and the conse¬ 
quent acts of these six types of ‘lesyas’ are illustrated in this 
manner. Say six travellers, representing six ‘ledyas’, are lost 
in the midst of a forest; by chance they come across a fruit¬ 
laden tree; and every one of them, with a desire of eating the 
fruits, puts forth some attempt. The man of black ‘lesya’, in 
order to get the fruits, intends to uproot the tree ; that of blue 
‘leSya’, to cut it by; the trunk; that of grey ‘lesya’, to cut its 
branches; that of yellow, to cut its twigs; that of pink ‘le^ya’, to 
pluck the fruits alone; and finally, that of white ‘leiya’, to pick 
up the fruits fallen on the ground. Though the illustration 
speaks only of men for convenience, the ‘lesyas’ are present 
with all the souls in samsara ; it is the liberated souls alone 
that are completely immune from the ‘leSyas’. This is a very 
popular illustration, known as lesya-vrfya, and is represented in 
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pictures by the Jainas. There is also given another illustration 
of an attack on a village by persons of different ‘leslyas’ and 
their intended modes of looting the settlement ( Gommata-sara, 
xv, gathas 507-8; Avasyaka iv). 

That the conception of ‘lesyas’ is closely connected with 
the Karma doctrine is quite clear from the above remarks. 
The phrase hmuna-lesanam (Uttaradhyavanasulra xxxiv, 1) 
confirms the etymology suggested above and also clearly 
indicates that the ‘lesyas’ are the consequences of Karmic 
contiguity. It is impossible to disassociate the ‘lesya’ tenet 
from the Karma doctrine. The Jaina Karma theory is an 
ndependent structure; nowhere else, in any of the Indian 
systems, do we find the jaina basic conception underlying and 
the further wealth of details about the Karma doctrine. 
Against Glasenapp’s view that the Karma doctrine is the 
central dogma of the Indian religions, Windiscli, in his 
GcscJiiclite der Sanskrit-philoloyic, rightly remarks that in no 
Brahmanic or Buddhistic work is it so extensively dealt with 
as in Jaina philosophy. It is the material Karma that 
properly explains the struggle between the soul and matter ; 
and this struggle culminates into liberation, when the fresh 
Karmic influx is completely stopped and the Karma in arrears 
and stock is completely consumed. Essential antecedents of 
an automatically working Karma, with no intervention of any 
divine agency, like the eternal soul, its association with 
Karma having no beginning in time and a fully developed 
doctrine of transmigration are present in Jainism. The ‘lesyas’ 
form an inseparable aspect of Karma theory ; and this is the 
main reason why ‘lesyas’ arc discussed in details, with respect 
to different stages of spiritual evolution ( guna-sthana ) and the 
different grades of existence (gati). As long as it is not 
proved that the fundamentals of the Karma doctrine are a- 
common property of Jainism and Ajivika scoool, two 
Magadhan creeds, it is not possible to assert that the ‘le^ya’ 
doctrine is common to both. The association of colours, 
either with the soul or Karma, is found in many systems; and 
that as well weakens the position of Leumann, Jacobi and 
Charpentier. 
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In Buddhism Karma is classified according to colours : 
i. black, ii. white, iii, black-and-white, iv. not-black-and-white 
(Digha-Nikaya, iii, 230). Kern has already detected how the 
presence of mythology and Karma theory has endangered 
the consistency' of Buddhism {Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p 50). The same classification of Karma is adopted in the Yoga 
school. Since both these systems do not accept the meta¬ 
physical concept that Karma is a subtle matter, the four-fold 
analytical division of Karma according to colours is simply a 
temperamental indication. The ‘lesya’ notion has a meta¬ 
physical basis in Jainism, while such does not appear to be 
the case in Buddhism and Yoga school; and hence Prof. Das- 
gupta says ‘The idea of sukla and krsna Karmas of the Yoga 
system was probably suggested by the Jaina view’ (A History 
of Indian Philosophy , vol. i, p. 74). 

The Jaina ‘lesya’ doctrine being intrinsically connected 
with the ‘karma’ theory of the Jainas and the fundamentals of 
the material Karma being not present in the Ajivika school, it 
is not possible, simply on the ground of some common 
colour-names, to hold that the ‘lesya’ notion is similar to the 
six-fold division of mankind by Gosala. 

Lastly, 1 would like to suggest passingly that if at all there 
is any borrowing, it is possibly by Gosala. Dr. Barua has 
ingeniously suggested that the c halabliijatiyo might have been 
suggested to Gosala from the cha—jivanikdya of Parsvanatha, 
the predecessor of Maluivira. There is apparently some motive, 
as it is clear from the explanation in Sumahgalavildsinl, on the 
part of Gosala in twisting cha-jivanikaya and confining the six 
classes to men alone. In that classification, if Buddhaghosa 
really represents the view of Gosala, the Ajivika leader wants to 
establish the superiority of Ajivikas over Buddhists and Jainas 
who are put under blue and red classes respectively, and the 
Ajivikas and their leader belong to white and supreme white 
classes. Gosala’s division is clearly sectarian, with no dogmatic 
or doctrinal back-ground, and not without a motive; and 
possibly, therefore, it was inherited by him from Parsvanatha. 

As to the relation of Parsvanatha and Gosala, the 
suggestion put forth by Dr. Barua can be substantiated by 
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the traditions preserved by the Dig&mbaras as well as 
by the Svetambaras. Gosala is traditionally said to have 
taken his doctrines from a portion of Purvas (Charpentier, 
Uttariidhyuyanasiitia, Introduction pp. 19, 21). Malayagiri, in 
his commentary on Nandlsutra, more than once (Nandisiitra, 
Agamodaya Samiti ed. pp. 238a, 239a) associates Ajivika tenets 
with portions of Drstivdda, the twelfth Anga. More definite is 
the tradition incorporated by Devasena, in his Bhavasahgraha , 
(Manikachandra D. Jaina Granthamala, Vol. XX) a work of 
compilatory character collecting traditional verses, that 
Maskari (another name of Gosala) and Purana belonged to 
the tittha (i. e. creed or the intermediatory period between two 
Tirthaiikaras) of Parsvanatha. Though there are certain 
syntactical difficulties in both the verses, the meaning of the 
first line is clear:— 

Masayaia-Pilmna-risino uppanuo (a) Pasandha-titthammi i 
s/7/ Vlra-samavasarane agahiya-jhttnim niyatteua n 161 1| 
balii-niggayemi irilam majjluim eydrasahga-dltdtissa .1 
niggai ilium na aruho viniggayd sd sa-slsassa II 162 M 

To conclude, Lesya doctrine cannot be separated from 
the peculiar Karma notions of Jainism; the similarity between 
the Jaina ‘lesyas’ and the Ajivika division of mankind is only 
superficial; and if the similarity were sufficient enough to an 
inference of borrowal, then it is Gosala who might have got a 
suggestion from the cha-ilva-nikdya of Parsvanatha in whose 
creed he was born, and used that classification, confining it to 
men alone, to indicate his superiority over Jainas and 
Buddhists. 



AGAMIC VIRASAIVISM. 

By S. G. Sakharpekar. 

( Batoda.j 

% _ 

Introductory. 

It is a common understanding with scholars that Vira- 
saivism was founded by Basavesvara of Kalyan in the 
latter part of the 12th century, in the time of the Kalachuri 
king Bijjala. It is not known that it is a distinct branch 
of that ancient Agamic Saiva religion, and is equally old and 
consistent with the Vedas. It has an authoritative scripture 
called Saivagamas 1 which are the fountain heads of Saiva 
religion and philosophy. Indeed, it is impossible to treat the 
above subject in detail as Saivagamas are not easily accessible 
nor have scholars taken up the above subject for study except 
a few. The present paper, therefore, is a sketchy treatment of 
the subject. It is presented to arouse a general interest in this 
country towards the vast hidden and unsearched for field of 
study and to induce others, better equipped for the task, to 
take up the work. 

Characteristics of a Virasaiva. 

The history of Vira^aivism is lying in an obscure 
condition. No one has written it systematically from the 
Agamic point of view. Others who have written, built up 
their theories on erroneous facts. Dr. R.- G. Bhandarkar 
has remarked that it is a jealous copy of Brahmanism. 

1. (1) Kamika (2) Yogaja (3) Cintya (4) Karana (5) Ajita (6) Dipta 
(7) Suksina (8) Sahasra (9) /Vms'umana (10) Suprabheda (11) Vijaya 
(l2) Nis'vasa (l3) Svayambhuvadl4) Anala (15) Vira (16) Raurava 
(17) Makuta (18) Vimala (19) Candrajfiana (20) Bimba (21) Prodgita 
(22) Lalita (23) Siddha (24) Santana (25) Sarvokta (26) Purames^vara 
(27) Kirana (28) Vatula. • 
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Really, it is ignorance of general knowledge of Saivagamas and 
the specific teachings of Saiva religion. It is essential to have a 
knowledge of the broader principles of Saivagamas on which 
Vira^aivism is based. Then, what is meant by a Vira&iva ? 
He is a Virasaiva, who puts on Linga, incanted by Sadadhva, 1 
on his own body, for day and night and engages himself in 
attaining Aikya ( unity ) of Siva and Jiva or Linga and Anga 
adhering to Pancacara 2 and Astavarana 3 (eight environments) 
through the process of Satsthala 4 the Siddhanta of 
Virasaiva. Lingadharana is the peculiarity of a Virasaiva. 
References to it are made in Vedic literature. Some of the 
technical terms of Vira&iivism are used in Vedic literature. 
These two facts will be useful to decide the existence of 
Viraslaivism in ancient times. 

Technical teitns of Virasaivism, 

Some of the technical terms of Virasaivism are as 
follows:— 

Vfcw, SBlfc, TO, ^FT, f%JT, 3PT, TO, 

HrfH, fo*wrt, f%^R, for, sffa, 

felRlifT, felTO etc. 

Besides this, there are many other words. But the 
technical terms quoted are often used in Virasaiva scriptures 
and sometimes in Vedic too. Such terms are not likely to be 
coined by the Vedic school in case such system had not prevail¬ 
ed in the past. These terms are used in Vedic literature to 
express some exceptions or general truths in their prescribed 

1. (1) Varnadhvfi (2) Padadhva (3) Bhuvanadhva (4) Mantrildhva 
(5) Kaladhva (6) Tattvadhva. 

2. (l) Sadacara (2) Niyatacara (3) Garmcara (4) Bhrtyacara 

(5) Lingacara. 

3. (1) Guru (2) Linga (3) Jafigama (4) Padodaka (5) Pras&da (6) S'iva- 
mantra (7) Bhasma (8) Rudraksa. 

4. (1) Bhakta (2) Mahes'a (3) Prasad! (4) Pranaling] (5) S'arana 

(6) Aikya. 
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rules and regulations. From such references, I shall proceed 
to show how ancient Virasaivism is :— 

References to Vltasaivism in Vcdic scriptures. 

(i) i 

fifajTi f5i5fvtrfit?Tf faster II 

— I 

• ( 2 ) ^ | 
q fet grei gg«8pri II 

faqiqRiqq HTI nwglSWlfal: II 
^sfe*Tfpfa RTsrr^fasq^R^ i 

fq: || 

faqqRorq: qw i 

qi?rnffafi?? h 

—^3^atFcTrirT5Ufj;qfaqiqiq I 

f 3 ) feqqiCl R'TT fa^fej Tq%tR. I 
^ =q II 

( 4 ) aiSTiRq RRHjqirr fegqK q^^qq; | 

faiy far ferj =q qrfaoTT II 

-3TH^faftlRT5rqRfaffa^ 

( 5) snfapr qigqqtqjT qgftetiq - 

qrfore re) fafarai fa II (*r. $e-m ) 

-fastRoqt^qRfaffa^ | 

(6) ^fcr^rfaqi: tiqi f^ifa^g^rM ^ i 

(7 ) w farcer qrfaofr ^hTurecrqu 

W\Z C5^ sruft qigt: 5j%q ffa%TF: II 

fafasqi^fanqra I 


51 o.i, 
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(8) Dr. Nandimath has pointed out that the title of 
one of the kings of the Gupta period of the 5th 
century was as follows:— 

<Mtorarac. 1 1 

It shows that he was of ViraSaiva faith. 

( 9 ) fo*TIfftSTT: IT* flRlcR^I 

feM % mm ll 

Nro %m«i r I 

^WH>$5KR || 

—^RRig^rraRq 5 ? I 

Go) feWR[opnS«lti f§RF *raf*rcrM»: I 

(11) mPn r f%rN=4 Np; qfRR.i 

-STRIRPTOtf I 

(12) I 

fcfarcqftwpft wrpraWt r ll 

—ii 

(13) g<3 4^1 gfr RR few w, I 

—4tcmt2<it | 

(14) 4 [ 5 RT?fafR« 5 r HRPmmrengtT i 

Vj(€fj % ^R^RRI^ II 

-SRtTffrcfc: I 

Conclusion about Virasaivism. 

All the words underlined are the technical terms of 
Virasaivism used in Vedic literature. Lingadharana, which 
is the characteristic of a ViraSaiva, is referred to even by 
Smrtikaras. It shows that the wearing of a Lingam on the 
human body is not an innovation introduced by Basava in the 
12th century and that the system is as old as any other, which 


1. Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions p. 236. 
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derives its mode of worship from “Vira-Agama” one of the 
twenty-eight Saivagamas, inculcating the worship of Siva from 
time immemorial. Though the chief distinguishing doctrines 
of ViratSaivas are adumbrated in the Vedas and Upanisads, yet 
they are treated exhaustively in the latter portion of the 
twenty eight Saivagamas. As such, to prove the exact date of 
Virasaivism, it is but essential to fix the date of the Vedas and 
Agamas. However, it is anterior to the Smrti period. 

Virasaivism is an ancient branch of the Saivagamic 
school. It is Vedic Agamic, and not a branch of Sruti, Smrti 
or Purana. It does not discard the authority of the Vedas but 
ignores the “Karma Kanda” of the Vedas. It is said that 
Pancacaryas systematised the Viraslaiva school. They are 
named differently in different yugas. But, their history prior 
to Basava is enshrouded in the mist of the unknowable past. 
Any attempt to compile it Would be futile. 

Virajaivas recognise the great S 3 ivite commentator 
Srikantha. But, they rely upon “ Nilakanthabhasya ” of 
Nilakantha, the first commentator on the Brahmasutra and 
contemporary of Sankaracarya, expounding Saktivististadvaitam 
and on “Srikarabhasya” of Sripatipandita, one of the five great 
commentators on Brahmasutra, of the 11th century, expound¬ 
ing Vira:5aiva philosophy as VisSesadvaitam. It begins in 
Dvaita as Jiva in Bhaktasthala considers himself a servant of 
God Siva and so there is Dvaita. But, gradually, this duality 
becomes less and less and at last in Aikyasthala, it is 
non-dual or Advaita. It is technically termed as Sivadvaitam, 
VisJesadvaitam, Saktivisistadvaitam or Satsthalasiddhanta. 

Tamil Saivas and Vira^aivas revere 63 Saiva saints 
called Puratanas for upholding the cause of Agamic Saivism. 
Among these, eight only are Vira^aivas. Devara Dasimayya, 
the Vira^aiva saint and guru of Suggaladevi converted a Jain 
king (A. D. 1018-42) to Vira&tiva faith. His name stands first 
in ViraSaiva historical records. Similarly, Ekanta Ramayya 
was a staunch Vira^aiva. He converted many Jainas to 
Vira^aiva faith. He did a miracle in the time of Somes!vara 
IV for which a “Jayapatra” was issued. This fact is recorded 
in the temple of Somanath at Ablur in Dharwar District. 
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Basova’s monumental wotk. 

In short, it is misleading to suggest that Virasaivism was 
established by Basava. Really, he was the reviver and 
reestablisher of the Virasaiva faith, based on Saivagamas. 
His period was a golden period in Virasaiva history. He was 
as important a figure as SarikaracSrya. He strengthened the 
Virasaiva system by preaching in simple Canarese, against 
the old practice of doing in Sanskrit. He was more practical 
but not less theoretical too. Therefore, he is the last but not 
the least important figure in the Virasaiva system, and one of 
the staunch religio-political propounder and reviver of it, in 
the latter part of the 12th century. His name is immortal in 
the religious, social, political and literary history of India. 



THE CONCEPTION* AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SIJNYA DOCTRINE JN MEDIAEVAL INDIA. 

By Prof. Ksiim Mohan Skn, M. A. 

. ( S/ntnlinikelan .) 

Men have exhausted all their resources to express the 
Supreme Truth. They have tried to express the Infinite 
Reality through affirmation, through negation, through all 
other possible means, but nothing has been adequate for 
this purpose. 

If we try to express the Supreme Reality through affirma¬ 
tion, it becomes one with all the material things of this world. 
Neither can it be expressed through negation. Therefore men 
have tried to express it through absolute negation. Indeed 
men have spared no pains to give adequate expression to this 
Reality. 

Rgveda. 

A striking example of such an endeavour we find in 
sukta 129 of Rgveda, X Mandala. The seer of this sukta has 
obliterated his own self and has placed Paramatma : as the 
seer of this sukta. In fact the fain of expression in this, sukta 
is the spiritual fain of all humanity. 

The seer describes the origin of creation and existence 
with these wonderful words — 

(*.*•, ttvt).' 

That is, “then there neither was S3, (existence) nor stick 
(non-existence)”. 

S * erf! etc. .b 

(*. R) 
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Then “there was neither death nor immortality”. 

CTW3RFR <rc: I 

“There was nothing beside Him”. 

3T«[ ^ ^ frT 3TRtm frT fofjfe: I 

( *. W, * ) 

“Who can know, who can declare, whence has come, 
what is the source of this wonderful creation ?” 

Upanisads. 

Then comes the wisdom of the Upanisads. I3a Upanisad 

says, 

“He pervaded ( WW3.) because he is incorporeal («Rira)” 

(13a. Upa. 8). 

‘‘He provides for all because he is colourless ( Wi )”. 

(Svet. Up. 4, 1). 

“He is the safe basis (awrsfagi) for He is devoid of all 
qualifications.” (Tait. Up. 2, 7). 

“This great Atman is birthless, decayless, deathless.” 

(Br. Up. 4, 4, 25). 

“The source of all beings («gwtft) is alt-pervading (wirf) at 
the same time devoid of all qualifications” (Mand. Up. 1,1,6). 

“That unalterable (), they say, is the negation of all 
attributes”. (Br. Ar. Up. 3,8,8). 

“But the whole world is held together by the Law of that 
unalterable ( aiaj*)”. (Br. Up. 3,8,9). 

“Our senses, our knowledge, fail to reach that Primal 
Source of all.” (Kena. Up. 1, 3). 

“That Divine One ( q^f ) has neither any duty nor 
activity. His wisdom, strength and activity are natural” 
(fivet. Up. 6,8). 

“That Primal Cause is devoid of all attributes, has no 
beginning, no end; is supremely great and permanent. By 
knowing Him one becomes free from death”. 

(Katha. Up. 1, 3, 15). 
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S crq ^ SrfcT 3TTWT 

(Br.'Ar. Up. 4, 4, 22). 

“He, the Self, is to be described by No, No.!”. 

So one is compelled to take the help of “ ” or the path 

of negation in trying to give some idea of the Absolute Source, 
though even that method is not adequate. 

Buddhism : Mahdyana. 


Starting from *W (way of negation) gradually came the 
negative expressions, “Nirvana”, “Niranjana”, etc. The funda¬ 
mental truth ol the Buddhists was non-permanence (a*fa«ra) 
soullessness (apmflr?) and peace in NirvSna. 

The doctrine of Sunyata (voidness) in Buddhism has been 
very successfully studied and surveyed by many eminent 
scholars; so it is not at all necessary to reproduce its develop¬ 
ment in this paper. Mahayana literature is full of valuable 
information for this purpose. The great poet Asvaghosa 
expressed this truth in his wonderful poetical way ; the great 
philosopher Nagarjuna very ably established this Sunya 
doctrine in his Madhyamika philosophy. 


We can clearly see that this Sunya is not a negative 
thing by perusing the definition of Sunya by Nagarjuna. 


That is, “this Sunya is neither existent nor non-existent, 
neither both of them, nor non-both of them”. 


Therefore this Sunya is not a negative entity. Rather the 
existence of everything has been possible because of this 
Sunyata. 


^ <Kq SJfqm q*q 3^ I 
^ q*q q g3q% |p 

(Nagarjuna, Madhya, su. 24, chap). 


i. q*q sqfew: i 

q*q mq qflwi \\ 
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The mediaeval thinkers have wonderfully expounded this 
doctrine. Everything is transient and ever changing, therefore 
Sunya. This Sunya alone is truth, this is the highest reality. 

Aryadeva has also very successfully surveyed this 
doctrine. Neither the Yogacaris, nor the Vajrayanis could 
proceed with their philosophy without the doctrine of Sunya. 

Philosophers like Maitreyanatha and Asanga were 
Yogacaris. The Paramarthalaksana of Asanga is, in fact, the 
Sunya doctrine of Nagarjuna, because that is also, 

I 

(Mahayanasutralankara, Levi, p. 22, VI. 1). 

We may compare here— 

TW WF? 3 II 

(snmi?!, 15. Poussin, p. 264). 

Advayavajra, the great Vajrayana teacher of the eleventh 
century also preached, 

(G. O. S. Advayavajrasangraha, p. 19, 11. 21-22). 

According to them Sunyata itself was Vajra, 

ZS I 

3T3T# alfalfa ^ 11 

( quoted by G.O.S. Ibid pp. 23, 37). 

, ' ' 1 > ! 

. This doctrine virtually entered into the Tantric, Saiva, 
Vedanta and other philosophies. 

Tantms. 

Let us see how we find the S>unya doctrine in the Tantras. 

Gayatritantra says, "Sunya-worship alone without any 
‘Nyasa’ or ‘Pninayama’ sanctifies everything”. 

ffoi moiPTW i 

q%r?n^ ii 

(Gayatritantra, pari. 1), 
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Ka'madhenutantra says, “Sunya knowledge is beyond all 
Sunya, it is absolute Sunya, it is pure without any stain or 
falsehood; its'brightness is like that of ten million suns”. 

q* spq ?jfq^q fq^stqq, I 

f&v fiqgqqqjl 

(llth patala). 

“One should do the ‘japa’ of Sunya which is illuminated 
in the firmament of heart”. 

qq«3 qq^^lfq. 

^ =q II 

(Ibid, 21st patala). 

Brhannilatantra says, “One should not worship Sunya 
without Dipakamanlra”. 

fqqi ^qqjq^ ^ q I 

(patala, 4). 

Jnanasankalinitantra says, “Paramatma is Sunya, where 
mind becomes merged”. 

q^Rm qqt qq fq^qcl I (33) 

Gandharvatanira says, “Mind can be merged only in 
Brahma”. So Sunya is Brahma. 

qff<% jpffaq: I 

(36th patala). 

Jnanasankalinitantra again says, “tsunya element is life”. 

SEfqqig^ qiq: I (34) 

“Meditation is the process of merging the mind in Sunya, 
no other meditation is worth the name”. 

q *qR «TiqfqRlf«qH ?uqqq qq; II 

(Jnanasankalini, 54). 

Therefore we see that Sunya is the repository of all 
consciousness. 

52 o.i. 
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Mahadeva, the supreme God, says, “I am Rudra, I am 
Sunya, I am all-pervading and unqualified”. 

(Ibid, 85). 

Gandharvatantra says, “In the process of Layakarma 
Sunya has to be merged in Sunya”. 

_ W 4il$: t m\ I 

(patala, 36). 

Saradfttilakatantra says, “Para^iva is Sunya, in which 
everything has to be merged”. 

(25,81), 

We find Sunya in many such places of Tantra. 

According to the earlier Tantrikas, Sunya was ‘'mantra’ 
and S>unya was ‘devata’ (divinity). Devatas were only 
expressions or images of Sunya. 

S'tiny a and Dharma cull of Bengal. 

(a) Sunyapurana (llfh cenluty l). 

Sunyapurana of Bengal (11th century) says, “Sunya 
is without form, all-pervading, infinite and unlimited.” 
The worship of Sunya became fully established in Bengal 
with the Dharma cult. According to the Sunyapurana, the 
supreme God is “Sunyariipa.” 

ww: id m II 

(Sunyapurana, ed. by Charu Chandra Banerji, p. 152). 

Sunya is adorable. 

This Sunya has been worshipped by Haricandra. 

(Ibid, 111, 1), • 
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Sunya is a lake which is filled up with the water of 
Bhakti— 




•■HJTfa?; . 

gfN* sp ft® II 

(Ibid, 177, 10). 

In the “Vanis"* of Dadu, the great mystic (1544-1603 
A. D.), we find the mention of Sunya lake (Dadu, Parch;* 
Anga, 64-69). We shall show that later on. 

(b) Dhannapiljdvidhana (11th cenluty). 

This Sunya is “Niranjana” and then it became identified 
with Dharma. We find the process very clearly in the 
“Dharmapujavidhana” of Ramai Pandit (11th century) of 
Bengal. Dharma cult is a special feature of Bengal and 
Orissa. 

Through the process of Niranjana cult, Sunya gradually 
became identified with Sahaja. Sunya in that form is to be 
found in the age of Ramananda. 

We find Sunya in its own form as well as identified 
with Sahaja in Kabir and post-Kabir mediaeval saints of 
India. None of them was idolator. We shall come to them 
later on. 

In Bengal and Orissa, Sunya became identified with 
Dharma and Dharma was also gradually transformed in Siva 
or Vislnu. In the “Dharmapujavidhana” of Ramai Pandit we 
see the questions during “Dvarabheta” ceremony— 

“O Pandita, where is your abode, whom, do you worship, 
what form do you meditate upon ?” 

qfa *lfci 11 

(D. P. V. Bengal Sahitya Parishat, p. 165). 
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The answer was, “My abode is in-‘Balluka’, I adore God 
without form, I meditate Sunya form and I worship an image 
with form.” 

artft jtr: sr^rc: i 

sfa II 

^fet «TR 45 ti I 
flPRR JjfcT II 

(Ibid, p. 165). 

Balluka is a river in Burdwan District, in west Bengal. 

Dharma says, “I am the actor and I am the action, 
I meditate on Sunya.” 

3T1R % 4P& I. 

3Tlfa fsRI? II 

• (Ibid, p. 212). 

There is a beautiful Dhyana of Sunya in the “Dharma- 
pujavidhana’. 

ah I toi*^ ftifi^rsq * ^ s&ttot infer efjiqil 
l ^nf^q ?r ^ lifter sr% to i 

qiifp^RiTR . 

: T3 R II (p. 70) 

In the beginning there was nothing. Darkness was every¬ 
where and Sunya was all-pervading. Then there was Brahma 
and no second. 

'm ntf? 5R 

=tt Urn frarc i 

gd 4ifo WW 3?;--Tcfjir 

mm ll 

4# ; m 

f^cfiq m i 
Rift? JTfd '4lfa fUR 3T5rfwfd 
mr m\T II 

(Ibid, pp. 199-200). 


1. I think it s should be u — 
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(Compare Tait. up. 2,7,1; Maitri. up. 5,2; Br. up. 
1, 2, 1; Svet. up. 4, 18; etc.).^ 

This idea is also wonderfully expressed in the eight <>lokas 
(35, 36, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44) of Dharmastaka hymn of the 
Dharmapujavidhana (pp. 77-78). 

Such passages are to be met with in the writings of many 
mediaeval poets and saints. 

Dharmapujavidhana says, “In the beginning was only 
Siinya and creation came out of Ihe activity of Brahma With 
Sunya meditation.’’ 

§51 RIIR RR 3Ttfe ^ 3IIR 
^ If R I 

^RlfefiRRT.fa^R 

<RRR Rfa || etc. 

(pp. 200-201). 

Dharma who is Sunyarupa has, “no form, no body, no 
feq (I think feR, i. e. cause), no birth, no image. Salutation 
to that Sunya.’’ 

Rife ^<7 Rife Rife Rife fRRH (?) I 

Rife R ; R Rife Rffeplt sftRRk RR: || 

(Ibid, 90, 146.) 

Niranjana is called Sunyadevesa. 

I RR*ct ffefet ^R RR?R §RRt^ I 

RR^cl SlfR^SI ffeRR RRtS^g cl || 

(Ibid, 81, 69.) 

“Dharma is without beginning and end. He is Sunyarupa, 
Divine, Niranjana. Salutation to Dharma” 

Wfefe ^R ffesTR || RR?R RR: I 

(Ibid, 91, 153.) 

Still, that Sunya Dharma is not a negative entity for he is 
everywhere and is the primal cause. 

Rfe f*RRR. RRR fR^R | «ft RR^R RR: || 

(Ibid, 92, 15.) 
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Though He is Sunyakara yet He is the fulfiller of all 
desires. 

^ TOR***. I 

(Ibid, 75, 26.) 

Therefore, Sunya Niranjana was regularly invoked. 

SJfq^T 1 

(Ibid, 70, 2.) 

In the Dharmapujavidhana we find three kinds of 
Sunya— 

*I*RJ?IPT qq*. I «R*RI?qn 5PT: I q*T : I 

(Ibid, 93.) 

We find three kinds of Sunya in the Yanis. (Pared 
Anga, 53) of saint Dadu (1541-1603). We shall come to that 
later on. 

(c) Dharinanuihgala of Ghanarama Cakravarli 
(Born 1669 A.D.) 

Dharmamahgala by Ghanarama Cakravarti is one of the 
latest books on the Dharma cult of Bengal. In that book we 
see Dharma is Sunya— 

fpR ^q famK fq'^q- etc. 

(Sri Dharmamangala, Gurudas Chatterji, 1902, p. 2, 169.) 

gfa I ?ifq qgor fanur- etc. 

(Ibid, 244.) 

Dharma is Niranjana. He is Hari and Visnu (Ibid, pp. 
112,125,138,151,157,244). 

He comes to save his devotee in the form of “Narayana”. 
His abode is “Goloka”. He is “Pandavasarathi”. 

(Ibid, pp. 233, 234.) 

So His form is: 

flcTRRqftqra' qqjiP&qq 

tsiqot ^qijqor. c tc. 

(Ibid, p. 318.) 
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(d) Dharmamangala of Mayurabhatta. 

Mayurabhatta in his “Dharmamangala" (which is one of 
the latest books of that kind) has called Dharmaslila a Visnuslila. 

Visnu and the Sun are always inter-related. So in the 
Dharmapiijavidhana we find Surya is called “Sunyadeha”. 

^4 4 ii 

(Dharmapujavidhana, p. 52,5.) 

Siva has also been invoked as Sunya. 

qqqTfa ^ifaqqiq^t 

(Ibid, 60, 17.) 

(e) Dharmamangala of Manik Ganguli (1467 A. D.) 

Manik Ganguli’s Dharmamangala was completed in the 
year 1467 A. D. There we find that ‘Kailasa’ is the abode 
of Sunya. 

Natha Sect. 

From “Natha" and “Niranjana” cult, this Sunya doctrine 
extended to many schools of devotees. The mediaeval mystics 
accepted “Sunya” in their own way. With the idolators 
“Sunya" became many kinds of idols or sacred stones. With 
the non-idolator mystics “Sunya" became various ways of 
expression of the Infinite idea. With “Sunya" they 
gradually evolved their own doctrines of “Sahaja", “Samarasa”, 
“Ekarasa”, etc. 

(a) Goiaksanatha, (12th centuiy 1). 

We have no space here for saying something about 
“Nathapantha”. Those who are familiar with the Natha 
schools know that Goraksanatha was duly connected with 
Sunya doctrine. Many things can be shown by his unpub¬ 
lished “Vanis”, but let us restrict ourselves to his published 
sayings. 
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Like the “Goraksasmhita”, many of his sayings became 
latterly very greatly sanskritised. Yet in the Goraksasamhita 
we find “that a devotee being sanctified by ‘samarasa’ 
remains in ecstasy in Sunya.” 

fcfgcfo: prongs : I 

(Goraksasamhita, Prasanna Kumar Kaviratna, 

1st edition, p. 183; fan 105) 

The Goraksasariihita says that this universe is all-void 
and non-void. 

^ etc. 

(Ibid, p. 184, V. 108.) 

( b ) Goraksavijaya, (15 th cent my). 

In the “Goraksavijaya” by Shekh Faizulla (15th cen., 
according to Dr. D. C. Sen) there is mention of ‘Siinya- 
mantra’ (Goraksavijaya, p. 196). Sunyajnana has also been 
mentioned. 

11JTS fal ftqt | 

(Ibid, p. 162.) 

Soii^s of Goplchaml. 

In the Bengali songs of Gopichand published by the 
University of Calcutta, we find “ Dharmaraja ” is called 
“ Ssunyaraja ” (p. 475, p. 485, p. 497). Dharma lias also 
been called Sunya. 

fee 3Tlfe | ( p. 497. ) 

Dharma Cult of Oiissa. 

Wherever we see prevalance of Dharma cult there we 
also see predominance of Sunya. In Orissa the Dharmag'ita 
of Mahadevadasa is a sacred book. We find there Sunya- 
purusa was occupying Infinite Mahasunya. He was “Nirguna- 
mahasiunyamurti”. Becoming “Saguna ” he was transformed 
into Dharma. From Him came out “ Adya Sakti ” and 
is the Visnu and J>iva. 
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In the Brahmandabhugolagita of Balaramadasa of Orissa, 
we see there that God was Sunyarupa in the beginning. 

. 3j»i i 

In the Sarasvatagita of Balaramadasa the creator has 
been called MahasSunya. 

In the Sunyasamhita, Anadisamhita and Anakarasamhita 
of Achyuta Dasa of Orissa, God is 3PHW, fatraK, frusH, etsnr, 
i He is Sunya. 

Jayadeva (1170 A. D.) and Ramananda (14th century). 

In Northern India during the time of Ramananda this 
Sunya doctrine became mixed up with the Sahaja cult. 
According to Gratilh Sahib of Sikhs, Jayadeva and Ramananda 
were worshippers of Sahaja. 

Bhakta Sundaradasa was a disciple of Dadu. He was 
born in the year 1596 A. D. and was a powerful writer. 
He wrote a book named Sahajanandagrantha in which he 
has written these lines “That Sahaja Niranjana we find every¬ 
where, all the saints arc held together in that Sahaja . 

saint Soja and saint Pipa are absorbed in Sahaja. Saints 
Sena and Dhana are drinking the wr of Sahaja. Ravidasa was 
a devotee of Sahaja ; in Sahaja alone was the delight of Guru 
Dadu, 

*T£sr fata* m 3 
ficr fat* ntf II 
star 'fin 

I w q-prr 

^ i 

Jayadeva says “Adore the incomparable, real, ideal, great, 
wonderful, supernatural, incomprehensible, all pervading, 
supreme and primal personality.” 

qtatfaq* srfefafforcqtTcT ll 

(Granth Sahib, Raga Gujari, Jayadeva Pada.^ 


53 o.i, 
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Jayadeva says again, I have becorfie absorbed in His love, 
I have obliterated myself in Him and have acquired “Brahma- 
nirvana.” 

sisfo sfi* qifqr 

(Granth Sahib, Raga Maru, .Jayadeva Pada.) 

We find in the Granth Sahib, the. famous Vani of 
Ramananda, “Where shall I go, the sport is going on 
within. My mind dees not like to move, it has become 
immobile. I was going to worship in the temple of Brahma, 
Guru says that the Brahma is within. ” 

4kT m spft iu I 

^ *rf || 

^ ^ m Slf l 
St *PWlf| II 

(Granth Sahib, Raga Basanta, Ramananda Vani.) 

Ramananda is here against all ceremonialism. He is a 
Sahaja devotee. 

In the Vanis of the mediaeval saints and mystics, we find 
that Sahaja and Sunya are mixed up. 

Kabir (1398 A. D.) 

In the Vanis of Kabir, Sahaja and Sunya are always 
interwoven. Kabir’s literature is vast, much of which is not 
adequately known. If one tries to collect all his sayings on 
Sunya and Sahaja it becomes a big volume. Therefore, let 
me use only one handy volume which has been published in 
1928 by the Nagaripracarini sabha. 

The question is what was the beginning of creation. The 
Padavali N. 164 in that book is the eternal question of the 
human mind. At the end of that Pada Kabir asks, “where 
you reside, O Niranjana, is there anything positive or is there 
only Sunya ?” 

^ *rfi srets 3?rf% || 

(Kabirgranthapadavall 164,) 
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Kabir could not satisfy himself with a Sunya which is 
merely negative. Kabir says ‘a devotee loses his own self if he 
forgets God and places Ins love in Sunya”. 

fa sm || 

Kabir says “What is caste ? He has created mixing 
water and air; ‘Sunya’ has been filled up with Sabda.” 

qi&ft qq?r srita qftqr I ^crqrfcT 

(Ibid.) 

Within our body, the firmament is resounded with 
unstruck music, there the mind merges in Sunya. 

JRR JR gfa mm, qi% 3JI II 

(Ibid, Padavall 7.) 

The Ganga and the Yamuna are within our heart, Sahaja 
Sunya is the ‘ghat’ where they meet. 

ar^t, ^ mz || 

fij? qgq 

(Ibid, Lai Aiiga, 3.) 

Sahaja-sSunya is a living truth which can absorb the 
whole universe of land and water. 

wz sq vn fa\ i 
srctft to n 

* (Ibid, Parisistapada, 108.) 

Sunya is the Infinite which is beyond all limitations. 

^ qqr fan 3t*rr i 1 

(Ibid, Parcha Anga-U.) 

The Sunya is not void or empty for here resides the 
“Man of the Heart”. 

into qqi cn% ^ Jilt II 

(Ibid, Gurufikha here Anga 7.) 


1. (I think 3RRR should be 3^314 here.) 
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Sri Kamalakanta resides here in tweltfe-petaled lotus. 

*TcT 

W g*sr Sint WT 
gfa nss nfl <rcmg II 

(Ibid, Parisistapada 16.) 

Kabir says “Music is going on in the Sunya sphere and 
my mind dances with that music.” 

gft jfcsr ni%, ct? Jfci nn I 

(Ibid, Padavali 72.) 

Not only music is going on tliere, but one who is initiated 
gets here the supreme enjoyment of *9. 

gfa n fafa w sng^f gfa i 

(Ibid, Padavali 74.) 

Kabir says, “I -have taken my abode in that Sunya 
sphere, so that I may ever remain immersed in that 

gfr Azm w. ta, %% fk ftr#rt l 

(Ibid, Padavali,? 154’) 

Kabir says, “Sunya is such a reality that there is no 
scope of imagination”. 

g^g^rof? ^ft^t %qr qjsrftqfan q ; qi I 

(Ibid, Parisistamsa Pada 210.) 

The illusion of life and death ceases if one can remain 
immersed in Sunya during his life. 

m m feq suft i 
^ftqcT gfa mifAm 3? nrai 11 

(Ibid 73.) 

Kabir says, when limitations and illusions cease then our 
mind enters into Sunya. 

qtfK qni go? m mi $ nn g^f snini i 

(Ibid 63.) 
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When the personal Sunya embraces the universal Sunya 
I will become and will be like wind. 

3#$ 3*1 ^?i1 qqq^q i 

(Ibid, 24.) 

To end the unending chain of life and death one should 
enter into Sunya. 

qt 4 3ft gfa nqiqj 1 

(Ibid, 91.) 

Let me finish here quoting a beautiful 3?R% prayer of 
Kabir to Sunya. 

3^ *r«ir rift q»K mm stik *rq;f II 
^qifq m q^t qiqi 1% II 
^ 1 , mfft i\, 3 ^q faim 3 ^ 3 ^ qi| 1 
+ + • + 
rl(\ 3TRrft qftqt fa^Rt || 

(Ibid, 211.) 

Dadu (1544-1603 A. D.J. 

Dadu was a great disciple of Kabir though he was born 
a few generations after him. His time is between 1544 to 
1603 A. D. He has thrown much light on Sunya. 

Negative Sunya was absolutely unacceptable to Dadu. 
He says, “what do you mean by giving name to nothingness 
which has no reality at all ? ” 

smjfai niq qqi, % qf^ gt 3* n 

(Dadu, Sach Ahga, 145.) 

Yet the whole world, high as well as low, is confined in it. 

3* R* gfa m qfaqf.... »••• etc. 

(Ibid). 

The whole world is deluding itself by accepting non¬ 
existence as a reality. 

$3 RlSfeil qfr qf< 4 J»qi m II 

(Ibid, 146.) 
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Dadu accepted the subtle Sahaj a infinity which has no 
form or limitation and which is repudiated by ordinary men. 

sfcw 35^ * gpf, facial* fak II 

(Dadu, Bhesh Anga, 36). 

Dadu says, “He who reduces his passions to ashes, lives 
in Sahaja and meditates on Sunya, attains universal receptive¬ 
ness and becomes unconquerable for ever.” 

sfiUT *1, §51 fsRR I 

^ fit ?r git II 

(Dadu, Rag. 349). 

That Sahajasunya remains pervaded everywhere in every 
form in every soul. That is the field of sport of Niranjana. 
No ‘Guna’ can have any access there. 

3*5 sk I, 33 32 33$ Hifg I 
cr$f ftfcrc ifa wn, Efitf g°T 3ifg II 

(Dadu, Parcha Anga, 56.) 

In ‘Parcha anga’ of Dadu we find fourteen Vanis (56-69) 
dealing with Sahajasunya as a lake or an ocean. The lake is the 
repository of the supreme ‘Rasa’. Let us now quote only two 
of them. 

“By the brink of that Sahaja lake I brought my heart to 
His lotus-feet. I found there my beloved the Primal Niranjana 
(aflfqSrcspi), the personification of my good-fortune. 

fcl3 mm ER elk EfiHoS f^TcT 31^1 | 
q>7, vim 3Ti?qi II 

(Dadu, anga, 60). 

How filled up with fulfilness is that ocean of Bliss ! Bright 
and pure is the water thereof. Even there on the brink of 
the ocean, none can drink unless he is really thirsty. 

g'q 3 PTC C£ 3C31 3333 f?W3 3k I 

mrer fam 3i*k ok || 

(Ibid, 63.) 
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S'unya is the lake (ocean!) of Sahaja and mind is the 
pearl-diver. 

(Ibid, 67). 

God is the lotus in that Sunya lake and mind is the bee. 

sfa* w w, erCr wair ll 

(Ibid, 66). 

We have already seen in the S'unyapurana of Bengal, 
that S'unya is a lake filled up with the water of ‘Bhakti’ 
(page 277, 10.) 

None can reach that abode of bliss by any external means. 
So Dadu says, “This is a way where no foot can tread; how 
can our life reach there ? 

fsR qm qii qq I, qql qsft q^% sw \ 

(Dadu, Lai Anga, 10) 

Dadu supplies the answer himself later on. “Parabrahma 
has given the way, Sahaja meditation of love is the only thing 
essential in that way”. 

q^ qst fcqi, gtfd % m u 

(Ibid, 14). 

Our mind should be placed in Sahaja S'unya which is 
situated in the interval between Yoga Samadhi ; and Prema- 
nanda (bliss of love). 

gft *R flfisft, ^ >1 

(Ibid, 9\ 

In the Dharmapujavidhana of Bengal we have three 
kinds of S'unya— 

(1) Maha&nya. 

(2) Parama^unya, and 

(3) Anilaslunya (page 93). 

Dadu has also said about three S'unyas— 

(1) KayaiSunya 

(2) Atamiunya, 

(3) Parama&nya. 

(Parcha Anga, 53), 
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In “KayiWiinya” the five (demerits, senses) reside, in 
“Atamslunya" life gets its expression, in “ParamasSunya” there 
is the union with Brahma, 

*rrt ifc *rar, §Fg m sraiei l 

q*R # fal .etc. 

(Ibid) 

We find also in Dadu mention of one Brahma^unya 
where resides the Unlimited Infinite Brahma devoid of forms. 

m ^ m I, fggqrc i 

(Dadu, Parcha Ariga, 130.) 

In the four Vanis (129-130) of Parcha Ariga of Dadu we 
get the content of the different S'unyas. In the : Vani No. 50 
of Parcha Ariga Dadu says, the first three S'unyas are concern¬ 
ed with the world of form, the fourth S'unya is “Nirguna”. In 
that Sahaja^unya is going the sport of love. 

glfa gfa 3TiqiK^, ■qWn fitgq | 

R U* ^1, 5T5t g«T m || 

(Parcha Ariga, 50). 

Sahajasunya is the source of the universe of the sun, the 
moon and the firmament. In it the elements, Earth, Water, 
Wind and Fire get their expression. Time, passion ($w), 
soul, illusion (rw), mind, form and breath have their source in 
it and that is also the residence of God. That Sahajasunya is 
with everybody. 

T? *5i ti gif 39%, ^ 3T|q,[g | 

qi*fl qqg ggfgji qt'ug n 

qw faq gq% | rhi gw | 

ffrirtr *ir 1, g^g gar qig || 

(Dadu, Parcha Ariga, 54, 55). 

Dadu’s disciple Sundar Das was a deeply spiritual man. 
He says, there is no ‘Dhyana’ like S'unyadhyana; it is the best 
of all Dhyanas. 

?i ; q *^r hr ark gift | 

gcfs wjr m sqiq Rif? || 

(Sundar Das, Jrianasamudra, 83). 
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By the grace of God bring your Samadhi in this S'unya. 

35 ^ H W*n(% | 

( Ibid, gsfcusq^aifiT^qrai, 12 ) 
Rajjabji ( 16th century). 

Among the disciples of Dadu, Rajjab was a very great 
and spiritual man. His first dictum is, “Out of ‘Nay’ 
nothing alone can come, reality can only come out of ‘Yea’.” 

^ifl at af 1 | 

What is the use of S'unya ? S'unya is the space where life 
finds its expression and the possibility of its growth. Life 
in this world has been possible only because it is surrounded 
with the freedom of etherial “Aka&i”. No life could have 
existed if the *Akas>a’ was something more solid. Guru has 
to open and unfold the inner life of his disciple, so he must 
be like S'unya. 

sags *p?h 11 

(Rajjab, Gurudeva Anga, 56) 

“Bauls”, the folk mystics of Bengal have exactly the 
same view. 

Rajjab says Soul is like S'unya. 

3T!rTH ^ t I 

(Rajjab, Madhimarga Nijasthananirnaya Anga, 21) 

Soul is of the nature of S'unya; it is integral and 
imperishable. 

(Rajjab, Raga Ramagiri, 30, 2) 

S'unya is absorbed in the five (elements, senses) at the 
same time free from them. 

% gfjf <Ht $ 3^ 1 

(Rajjab, Sakhibhuta Anga, 3) 

Both S'unya and the Lord have no beginning, end or 
the middle. 

yn 5ii| ^5 ^ %, ?nf| i 

(Rajjab, Havian Anga, 3) 

54 o.i, 
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Devotees and the clouds are alike because both take 
“rasa” of nectar from S'unya. 

41?5 <r=fj ^4 gTO I 

(Rajjab, Sudha Ahga, 1) 

God Himself is of the nature of S'unya. 

W | 1 

(Rajjab, Ramagiri, 19, 2) 

S'unya is filled up with consciousness and “Sahaja” abides 
there. 

3F4 %T4 cfR fl^ST flflif? || 

(Rajjab, Gurudeva Anga, 35) 

Our soul takes manifold colour like a cloud in the Lord 
and S'unya. 

sit sifq ^ vm wni II 

(Rajjab, Sakhibhuta, 10) 

Lightning, wind and cloud are fickle. S'unya is never 
unsteady. 

3N qjq q|^3 =qq3 1 $fq fl =<N5 I 

(Rajjab, Prasidda sudha Aiiga, 11) 

S'unya firmament is the tree, planets and the stars are 
the fruits, there are no visible branches and yet the fruits do 
not get scattered. In that Infinite Soul all the individual souls 
are likewise held together, 

353 <S® 315 sqZfl 4lf| | 

3T5R 3154 ^ ^mi flSiiq SHpWTfcT flf? || 

(Rajjab, Sakhibhuta Anga, 6) 

Flame has its asylum in S'unya, life also has its asylum 
in the supreme Soul. 

qiqq» ^ qfflicw *1 r ot h 

(Rajjab, Sajibani Anga, 3) 

The highest bliss of tlie personal consciousness is to be 
merged in the Infinite consciousness, so the personal S'unya 
has its fulfilment of bliss in that Infinite S'unya. 
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Nanak. (,Bom 1469 A. D.) 

SXfq <5$ ^ 3 ct=T $ 3TR3: Kt^T I 

%r?fs=f f fu% ^ <j5|t) cfitq || 

(ibid, 4) 

We find S'unya and Sahaja in many of the Vanis of Guru 
Nanak. Let us quote here only a few lines on S'unya. 

Pandit Brahmadas once asked the Guru what was before 
the creation. The Guru said, “Then there was neither day 
nor night, no sun or* moon. His meditation was embracing 
S'unya etc. 

q[ f?3 tfa STClPq ®*Tir«l- 

(Granthsahib, Ragamam) 

He is S'unyakala. 

(Ibid) 

Water and sky have to be merged in S'unya. Thus a 
devotee attains his spiritual “Maharasa”. 

^ aiRirai gPq RHIa 1 

*§43 qit || 

(Granthsahib, Raga Asa, Astapadi) 

Yogis meditate on S'unya. 

sfrft gfa fW-lfr %rl I 

(Ibid) 

Pranasaiigati is a famous book on Yoga among the Sikhs. 
Guru Nanak went to Ceylon and gave instruction to Raja 
S'ivanabha. There the Guru had acquaintance and 
conversation with many Yogis. His disciples Gheho and 
Saido wrote them out afterwards from memory. Pranasangati 
according to many scholars must have been written long 
time after Nanak. Yet this is a very useful book on the Yoga 
doctrine of the Sikhs. One edition of this book has been brought 
out from Taran Taran by Sant Sampuran Singh. The name 
of the first chapter of this book is ?£q 4RTI f*R4iRqiI sqR. 
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Here we find how the Lord unfolded the universe in 
many colours out of Sunya. 

3qt JPT1H §=R cf RRI ?JT SRR I 

(Pninasahgati; p. 1) 

The second chapter of this book is about the meditation 
of supreme Thatness ( qtRaR’RR ). 

We sec Nanak entered into the Sunya palace and got 
priceless jewels therefrom. 

JTR35 §51 JT^fa qtf m II 

§51 *Tf| RR SRlt I 

W afc ft qtl n 

(Ibid, p. 8) 

In the opening words of the third chapter of the book 
Pninasahgati we see that life and form come out of Sunya. 

(Pninasahgati, page 17). 

In the very beginning of that chapter we see the Vani- 
“Everybody says S'unya and S'unya. The Lord Himself is 
engaged in the Sunya meditation. When he is alone in Sunya 
meditation, then who is guru and who is chela ?” 

§Ri qiR | §fa q§ m || 

§51 RR Rq I cR JfRRS §5 II 

(Pranasangati, page 16). 

When the Lord was alone in that obscurity, then He 
Himself was guru and He Himself was chela. 

SR §<p{fl q§ it | 3Ttfq 3 $ Rft $ || 

(Ibid) 

In Pninasahgati printed from Belvedere Press, Allahabad 
wo find, “Supreme Sunya is the door of expression.” 

■PR §51 qjRRT | 

(Pranasangati, page 4, 19, Vol. I). 

In Sunya alone is the continuous Sahaja. 

§R fata? RSR RUffa | 


(Ibid, page 6,36). 
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He alone is a Sannyasi who comprehends Sunya. 

3TT AT §51 <rt | 

(Ibid, page 9, 53). 

Mulla should make others hear the unstruck music and 
call for prayer; he should bow his head in Sunya mosque. 

3 ?^ srrsn skt 5^ 1 11 

(Ibid, 10 p. 64). 

In the S^nya chamber within, the door is made of “Vajra”. 

(Ibid, page 11,69) 

Besides these saints named above, we have in mediaeval 
India more than two hundred very prominent saints and 
thinkers flourishing during a period over nearly four centuries. 
Most of them have mentioned about S'unya and Sahaja. We 
have no space here for all of them, but we have given some 
specimens which will give an idea that if we wish to trace 
the development of Sunya and Sahaja doctrine we cannot 
ignore their Van is. 

Saints of Gujarat and Kathiawad. 

Saints of Gujarat and Kathiawar also were intimate with 
Sunya and Sahaja doctrine. Ravi Saheb, Bhan Saheb, Jivanji, 
Mithoji, Aklioji, Khimji, and many others have left behind 
their evidence on Sunya and Sahaja. 

(a) Akho ( 1615-1675). 

Akho says, “Sunya is not light, nor water, nor earth, nor 
air; it js beyond firmament. “Nigama” says there only ‘nay’. 
That Sunya is not three ‘gunas’, it has no concern with virtue 
or sin. It is not red, yellow, white, black or blue. There is 
neither movement nor fixity, then how can one describe the 
S'unya? O Akha, recognise the God who is like ‘infinite space’ 
in the heart of the guru”. 

jti^ II 

fspjaT ^ JTf? TPT wft I 

*tR efter ^ f&k II 

iTfrT 8T4JT^T cl m\ <TT ^ ^ 4^ I 

cf || 

(Akha’s Anubhavabindu chhappaya, 6). 
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Akho says, “way-farer (on the way of'devotion) is S'unya, 
ether is £>unya, shadow of devotee is also S'unya.” 

3TTOI ?JfT ScRft sroaft I 
(3P?n?Rq;rsq; 3 . q. st. Part 11 , p. 202 .) 

That Sunya is beyond ether, it has neither form nor 
name. When looking up for Sahajasunya I discovered the 
region of fulfilment. 

m\ ! <tg ^q qra 1 

i^°t 11 

(Akha, g. q. #. part II, p. 22). 

Sahajasunya is not only, non-negative, it is a thing 
worthy of wooing and love. 

let Set qtf 3 Rti 1 

(b) Kliimji, ( 18th century). 

Khim Saheb says: “Having got the sight abiding in Sahaja- 
s'unya, mind became immersed in bliss; I saw the light before 
my eyes, which was neither big nor small.” 

^sft m *R fiJRT ^5% 3?T sptrt | 

% 3Ti?t 3? ^k qfei qfs jtri 11 

(Khim, Y.V.B.B. 43, pada 1) 

“Intoxicated Yogi sat on S'unya, what a sport was going 
on all sides! What was subjective became objective and 
sport was going on through all space.” 

iRq^T %Tt q* ^51 J-rf 1 

^ mr\\ ^ iu Ri wto 11 

(Ibid, 43, pada 2.) 

Haul mystics o f Bengal. 

Among the “Auls”, “Bauls”, “Nathapanthis” and “Niran- 
janis” of Bengal we find ample mention of S'unya. Among 
the “ Bithangali ” sect of Sylhet district in East Bengal, 
“Astagrami” and “Daksina sahabagpuri” Bauls of East Bengal, 
Bauls of Vikrampur (in Dacca district), “ Narsindi ” (in 
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Dacca district) and Radha (ira West Bengal), everywhere 
S'unya and Sahaja have a very .important place. My paper has 
already become long, so I must be very concise. 

S'unya is free (g^fi) like free infinite space (g^R sfl^rer). 
No seed can sprout, no life can move unless there is free 
firmament above. “Alcana” is also the indispensable space 
and refuge (3?M’-i) of the life of .'movement. Siunya is also the 
indispensable receptacle of the life of consciousness (%Rt). 

There is also S'unya within ourselves ; so there is eternal 
freedom there. In that S'unya chamber we can meet our 
"Beloved”. That is the only fitting place for the union with 
our “Beloved” and eternal love. 

Bauls say, “a Guru must be S'unya, for he never crushes 
down the potential life and the spiritual individuality of his 
disciple. Guru; always inspires and fosters, but never 
smothers.” 

gg ql% forg gr i 

Brahma therefore is S'unya. "Mukti” and “Nirvana” are 
also S'unya. 

“Parabrahma” is realisable only in our Sahajas'unya 
within. “You will realise Him” says GangSrama, “in your 
S'unya chamber, otherwise all is darkness.” 

gk g* ^31 ufa gg gl 11 

Gangarama flourished some two hundred years ago. 

Baul “Bisa” says, “Alas, the rasa which wells up between 
rupa and arupa has not been realised by you ! If you could 
comprehend the wonderful “Thatness” (<R^), you would have 
become initiated and would have realised your S'unya (void) 
as full (g^). 

w grc: gifsigr I 

art g*g g=g gft ?ifg II 

Bisa flourished some nine generations ago. 
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The Baul--Vanis of North Bengal say, “We can realise our 
S unya if we can perfectly balance our ‘sadhana’ by uniting 
S'iva and Sakti within us'’. 

“If you can unite S'iva and S'akti, you will have (the 
balance of) samarasa. You will have to spread both your 
wings in the sun and the moon, and being perfectly poised 
you will be able to remain in Sahajas'unya without any 
external support.” 

fo^lfrK 5% gfo & TO. 

M m I 
SHR $ sr ^ m II 

etc. are esoteric technical terms in Baul 
mysticism. So let me finish here without going into them 
in detail. 




PRE-SANKARA MUTILATION OF THE TEXT OF 
THE BRAHMASflTRAS: SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR CORRECTIONS. 

By Dr. P. M. Modi, M.A., Ph.D. (Kiel), 
(Bhavnagiu.) 


In this paper I propose to show that there is evidence 
leading to the conclusion that not only 

Arguments. was the traditional meaning of the 

Brahmasutras lost by the time of Sankara and the subsequent 
Acaryas but also that these teachers did not get even the text 
of the Sutras in its original form. 

I will here restrict the textual discussion to only some 
Sutras of Br. Su. III. 3-1-54. I have 

Limits of the paper. . , ... 

given an explanation of these Sutras as 
it appeared to me to have b^en originally in my Thesis 

(Aksara: A Forgotten Chapter..). I shall here discuss the 

reasons for the readings of some of these Sutras, that I have 
adopted there without any detailed consideration for want 
of space. 

(1) In Sutras 38-39 Sankara and other Acaryas read 

Proposed correc- saiva 1li safyadayal} « 38II and kamadita- 
tions in the Read- mha tatni cdyatanadibhyah II 39 it. 
ings of Br. Su. III. j propose to read these Sutras as saiva 
38 ~ 39 ' hi II 38 ii and satyadayah kamdd ilaratra 

talra cdyatanadibhyah ll 39II. saiva hi means that the same 
Sruti that describes the pmdhana {anandadayah piadhditasya- 
Br. Su. III. 311 referring to Taittiriya Upanisad II. 5) as 
dmmdatnaya distinguishes the impersonal Brahman in terms 
applicable to the other i. e. to the pradhana or in other words 
the purusa. The Sutra refers to satyam jhdnam anantam 
Biahma .(Tai. Up. II. I, which describes Brahman iq 
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positive terms). The Sutrakara says that the Srutis interchange 
the attributes of aksata and purusa (vyatihdro visimsanti hi 
itaiavnt Br. Su. III. 3. 37) and in Sutra 38 he gives an illustra¬ 
tion for the statement he made in Sutra III. 3. 37. Thus the 
context shows that Sutra 38 consists simply of saiva hi. Now, 
sdtyddayah in satyddayah kdmdd itmntni Ultra cayatanddi- 
bhyah refers to satyam j nan am anantam Brahfna etc. which is 
referred to in Sutra 38 (which consists of saiva hi as I have 
proposed to split up the Sutra). The Sutrakara says that 
satyam jndnam etc. may be taken as attributes or dills 
(thoughts) of the other i.e. the other than Brahman i. e. as the 
thoughts to be used in the meditation of purusa the one who 
is to be meditated upon as the dnanda etc. (dnandddayah 
piadhanasya- Br. Su. III. 3.11 refers to Br. Su. I. 1.12 -dnanda- 
mayo sbhydsdt as also to Tai. Up, II. 5. as shown in my 
Thesis); and according to the Sutrakara this transference of the 
attributes of Brahman to the piadhana or purusa may be done 
at the will of the meditator (kamdt). Similarly the meditator 
may take dyatana etc. as the attributes of Brahman the imper¬ 
sonal, though they belong according to the Sutrakara, to the 
personal aspect of Brahman. Now, no Acarya has explained 
satisfactorily the reference in dyatanddibliyah. Without 
entering into a discussion of their views I would at once say 
that it seems to me that dyatanddibliyah refers to dyubhvdd- 
ydyatanam svasabddt —Br. Su. 1.3.1. The occurrence of the 
word dyatana in both the places (in the Sutras III. 3. 39 and 
I. 3. 1) is a sufficient evidence for the probability of the 
correctness of my suggestion about the reading. Sankara’s 
reading (kdmddi itaratra etc.) is faulty and consequently 
his interpretation of kdmd as satyakdma and of dyatana as the 
human heart etc. is very far-fetched and it only serves as an 
evidence of how mutilated the text that was handed down to 
Sankara was. 

(2) Another correction of the text I propose is to read 
piadhanavat in place of praddnavat in 
Su?nL Ct 3?43. m r ’ pmddnavad eva tad uktam (Br. Su. 

III. 3. 43). This Sutra refers to the fact 
that the meditation on aksara (Br. Su. III. 3. 33) is carried out 
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in the same method as the meditation on pradhana (anand- 
adayah pradhanasya-Br. Su. III. 3. 11). 'tad uktam' refers to 
itatavat in dtmagrhlti ntamvad uttardt (Br. Su. III.3.16). The 
method of meditation of the puidhdna is that pradhana is to 
be identified with the self ( dtmdgrhltih ) of the meditator as is 
the case in the meditation on the other i. e. on aksara. The 
reading piadanavat which is the only reading preserved to us 
hardly gives any satisfactory sense. 

(3) Sutra 42 and 45 are, according to Sankara, 
tannirdhdrandniyamas taddrsteh prthag- 
Su^III^ 42 ° m Br ' Hhyapnitibamihah phalarn II82 II and 
anubaiidhddibhyahpmjiidntaraptthaktva- 
vaddrstas ca tad uktam II86II According to the Sutrakara 
there is no objection to taking the thoughts on aksara and those 
on purusa as different (prthagdhyaptatibandhdh), and in Sutra 
45 tad uktam refers to prlhagdhyapratibandhah. So in 
place of prthagghyapratibandhah in Sutra 42 we ought to have 
prthagdhyapratibaiidliah. l pmjfnlntataprthaktvavat , in 45 also 
suggests that the reading in Sutra 42 should be did instead of 
glti. We actually find this suggested reading in Madhva’s 
recension. 

I have also suggested some other corrections in the 
extant patjias in my thesis. I believe these will show that 
Sankara and the subsequent Acaryas had recensions which 
were already mutilated and that we have to proceed with 
great caution in guessing at the original meaning of the 
Sutras. 




A LITTLE STOCK-TAKING IN ORIENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By S. G. Bhalerao, B. Ag., 

. ( Nadiad ). 

Preamble. —Audacious as it might seem on the part 
of the author, it is time that an earnest effort at stock-taking 
in Oriental philosophy be done, particularly in view of the 
development of modern sciences, so that certain lines of 
thought be altogether closed down, as too old for the time, 
and certain others, that seem truly valuable both in specula¬ 
tion and action be concentrated on. 

2. Resume. —The new clear problems in Oriental 
philosophy are, one might say, concerning (1) the self, (2) the 
non-self, and (3) the inter-relation between them (3flWRic*?fe^rc). 
It may, next, seem advisable to take up the broad classifica¬ 
tion of the philosophical problems, given above, and to 
thrash them out as under. 

3. Science and Philosophy. —It need not be mentioned 
that no philosopher now-a-days, proposes to keep philosophy 
and science in water-tight compartments, as philosophy is not 
opposed to science but only transcends it. It is, therefore, 
desirable to see how far modern science goes in helping 
philosophical speculations. 

4. The nature oe the highest Reality. —It is now an 
indisputable fact of science that, underlying the whole 
inorganic world, there is a unity of the chemical and physical 
substance. Further, it is also known that this substance is no 
longer of the nature of substance, but of the nature of eneregy 
this being a reference to Sir J. J. Thomson’s finding viz. ‘‘ All 
mass is electromagnetic.” Next may be adduced the recent 
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findings of Sir Oliver Lodge that, ether, having electromagnetic 
properties, is very much akin to life and mind, so that, in 
other words, and subject to certain possible refinements, it can 
be said that, the highest Cosmic Reality is essentially of the 
nature of Life, though, of course, it may be so on by far a 
grander scale than the life that every individual feels in 
himself as supervening his physical frame. This very Reality 
has been expressed by the Upanisadic sages siii: or 

or Spirit or the Soul, which, may it be noted, breaks out 
both into the object and the subject as Kant also 

maintains. 

5. The motive, —It will, further, pass unchallenged that, 
.his Supreme Life, projected or evolved the universe out of 
Itself and unto Itself more or less for His recreation (sflar) as no 
other hypothesis, in this field, surpasses this one and this, by 
itself, is quite satisfactory even to the aesthetic sense of the 
philosopher. 

6. The practical world—So far as the practical 

world, next, of our daily affairs, is concerned, it is clearly an 
emanation of this highest Reality, as the modern science of 
evolution can convincingly shew. Besides, reasons can be 
adduced to prove that the practical world may even be of 
greater significance and richer contents than the simple Reality 
in which it has evolved. For truth, the practical world has its 
being, living and moving in this Reality, in so far as, the 
Reality, simultaneously with the projection or evolution of the 
universe into Itself, also entered Itself unto it snf&rcO 

so that, the practical world, though looking quite so simple, for 
practical conveniences, is really a complex world with at least 
a double constitution one, the visible and material and the 
other, the invisible and spiritual 

B. G. XIII, 26). It is also to be pointed out that this double 
complex aspect of the practical world is justifiable with 
evidence from the modern science, the ‘ether’ of which is a 
subtilty that permeates all the material universe which is 
supposed to be only a modified form of the same ether. The 
Reality is thus the “Brahma permeating Prakrti that It 
projected from Itself into Itself.” This complex Reality then, 
is thus decidedly richer and fuller than the simple single 
Reality of the Absolutists. 
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7. The relation between the subject and the object. 
As to the inter-relation between the soul and the world or the 
subject and the object, none of the relations, existing between 
any two separate entities in tight compartments of the 
ordinary sense experience, would ever give an exact idea of it. 
It is, of course, a very unusual and extraordinary relation, the 
nearest approach to which is possible only in organic relations 
like that between the tree and the hard wood or the animal 

and the bones that develop into it. 

% 

8 . The exploded individual ego. —The following 
corollaries could be safely .drawn from the foregoing 
scientifio-philosophic findings. Taking first, the problem of the 
self or the ego, the same, in its individualised aspect, is only 
a superficial and phenomenal entity, good for certain practical 
purposes only. It docs not deserve to be raised to the meta¬ 
physical level, when now-a-days, it is being, fairly and 
squarely, thrown over even from the economic field, as is at 
present being done in America. In philosophy the position 
of ego is that of identicality of it with the Soul or the 
Spirit or the highest Reality mentioned above (sftEtl sriR her). 
The evidence from telepathy, thought-transfer, hypotism, and 
even ecstatic experiences of the mystics go to prove the same. 

9. The antiquated hypothesis of Transmigration or 
Rebirth. —Consequent to the sublimitation of the individual 
ego into the cosmic ego, in philosophy, the hypothesis of 
rebirth or metempsychosis is no longer called for. Besides, 
by independent evidence this hypothesis of rebirth can be 
proved to be untenable. The analogical argument for the 
form of the next birth being in conformity with the last wish 
of the dying man (y\'% nf'-i: Hi nfci:) basedon the so called 

is itself the outcome of insufficient observation. The 
is a case of parasitism, pure and simple, by the wasp ($f) 
on the larve of the moth, mistaken as a psychic law of 
metaphysical significance. 

10. The untenable hypothesis of Action.— The illusor¬ 
iness of the above argument for transmigration, can, further, 
be made clear by the supporting evidence from the untep- 
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ability of the Hypothesis of Action (sfowfrjfaista). As already 
pointed out, the individual ego is not an entity, metaphysical 
enough to bear the brunt of Karma hypothesis in its current 
form. The responsibility, next, of a man’s action is not fixed 
on the doer or the agent either by the Upanisads, vide sfa 
ScfrwRurc § *r.—B. G. XVIII-16 or farsffafct 

JFKt B. G. Ill—27 nor even by modern criminology which is 
now advanced enough to accept the social explanation for 
the conduct of any person who is only the factor and product 
both of society as a whole. Besides, the modern science of 
heredity has proved, beyond any shadow of doubts, that the 
morally good or bad traits of character have a hereditary 
continuity and persistence; and that way, actions good or bad 
done, in the practical world, produce their relations, due, not 
according to any absolute code, but according to the relative 
circumstances of time and place of the action and they are 
required to be borne by the phenomenal egoes themselves, 
cither in their own life time or failing that, and in fact, very 
often, in addition to that, in the life time of their own 
continuity 

11. The myth of a Life after death. —As to the myth 
of individual life after death it does not deserve a moment’s 
consideration under philosophy proper except for being dis¬ 
missed with the words: “No gain of Individual consciousness 
remains after the disintegration of the physical frame” 

(?! sw ) of the sage ( ) of the Brhadaranyaka 

Upanisad. As to scientific evidence on the point the medical 
science seems to know, by now, pretty fairly, how to actually 
revive the deads even 28 hours after death by proper stimula¬ 
tion to the physical organs and thus evoking the requisite 
expression of the Soul that need never leave the body. 

12. The mirage of Individual Absolution. —As to the 
idea of the highest realisation, in consequence of progressive 
perfection, the same also ceases to have any individual 
significance, in philosophy, as perfection and individualism 
cannot keep house together. To indulge in the idea of 
salvation for oneself alone from the bonds of Prakrti is first to 
mistake death for salvation. It is, next to be so unphilosophic 
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in one's outlook as to treat one’s ego as particulate and 
separable from those of the rest and is lastly, to misconstrue 
the relation of matter with the Spirit. The matter, not being 
in any way alien in nature to Soul does not impose bonds on 
the Soul, but serves Him only as an instrument for His sport. 

13. The unphilosophical lines to be closed. —In view 
of the contentions entertained above, the following lines be 
declared as closed down for philosophical pursuits. (1) The 
hypothesis of the phenomenal Individual soul (2) the 
hypothesis of Transmigration or Rebirth (3) the hypothesis of 
Karma (4) the hypothesis of life after death in the spiritual 
world, and lastly (5) the ideal of Individual Absolution. 
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GITA DHARMAKAU MU DI. 

By Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, B.A., IX.B. 

(Satara). 

The 'need of the hour. 

We arc passing through thp transition period of our 
national life and at this juncture the people at large need for 
their guide a scripture whose principles are in accordance with 
the democratic spirit of the present times. These are con- 
( tained in the Bhagavadgita. It is necessary for all those who 
exercise the vote or who are engaged in politics to be liberal- 
minded and avoid all selfishness or self-interest. In these 
democratic days public attention should be directed towards 
these religious principles and the necessity of living up to them. 
Our duty to-day is to spread this kind of religion and to foster 
union both among ourselves and with those of other faiths and 
to have an attitude of tolerance. It is difficult to find a more 
efficatious method of cultivating amity, good will and 
Catholicism than the study of such a book. 

Such a course will result in a lessening of rigid caste- 
distinctions and the so called depressed classes will be treated 
with consideration. There wilt be less hatred between mem¬ 
bers of different religious groups. Hindus and Moslems will 
be welded into a national unity. It is necessary to direct the 
attention of the public at large to the practice of a religion in 
which the service of humanity irrespective of community or 
caste is prominently inculcated. The above objects can be 
achieved by stressing the principles and practices of the 
Bhagavadgita. 

Synthetic effoit of the Glid. 

The Bhagavadgita is the most widely known scripture 
in the world. Its numerous commentaries and translations in 
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almost all languages in the world point to its merit as a work 
which belongs not to one race or religion but to all humanity. 
The reason for this is that there is in the Gita very little that is 
merely local or temporal. It is pre-eminently a scripture of 
the future world-religion as it represents the greatest synthetic 
effort of human thought. 

The Bhagavadgita reconciles the conflict between religion 
and science, which arose since the progress of science in the 
Western countries and when religious ideas of God were con¬ 
sidered mere superstition. Recent discoveries in physical and 
mental science have begun to shake the foundations of purely 
materialistic scientists, and show that science and religion arc 
both based on the same eternal principle and that the dual 
structure is but one without a second (In the 
teachings of the Gita is discernible exactly this complete 
harmony between religion and science. It aims at pure 
religious work as the highest ideal of life. The religion of the 
Gita is what was formerly called Ekantikadharma. 

The Bhagavadgita is not a regular systematised work 
elaborating a single organised system. We have in it a set of 
practical directions. The omnipersonality of God in Chris¬ 
tianity, the spiritual democracy of Mahomedanism and the 
religious purity of the Zoroastrian religion are all found inter¬ 
woven into the Gita. 

The Bhagavadgita presents a religion for the masses. 
The need of the hour is to bring about the synthesis of 
humanity ( ). The teachings of the Gita bear upon a 

practical crisis in the application of ethics and spirituality to 
human life and help us to solve the present day question even. 
The message of the Gita is that the world problem is essentially 
the problem of the individual and the world will progress 
when each member of the society looks within himself. 

The eighteen chapters of the Gita cannot be separated into 
three distinct sections each dealing with an independent path 
as is generally done. The subject matter of the Gita can be 
divided into various lessons. Some of them are discussed in 
the main thesis in the light of a few typical verses. 
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Catholicism of the Gita. 

The Catholicism of the Gita can be illustrated by verse 
11-43. The verse is the typical keynote to the method and 
attitude adopted by the Gita towards the existing ancient 
schools of thought including the Vedic. The Gita has dealt with 
the philosophical dogmas and religious creeds of Vedic and 
non-Vedic schools. Whatever is of permanent value and of 
universal application in the contemporary systems has been 
adopted by the Gita. It shows that all religions are based 
upon certain fundamental laws which govern the universe, 
visible and invisible. 

Religious teaching at home and in schools is quite 
necessary. In the world of to-day, if it has to be saved from 
chaos and anarchy, religion can alone bring about the cultural 
unification of the human race. We must devise means by 
* which the younger generation may profit by the propagation 
of such a religion at home and in schools. The teaching of the 
eternal varieties of religion in its broadest sense, which include 
morality and not any doctrines of a particular religion, should 
be introduced in schools. A study of the Gita will be of 
great help in this respect. 

Quintessence of the Gita. 

The traditional method of dividing the Gita into three 
separate divisions dealing with Karma, Bhakti and Jnana is 
not correct. The Gita’s philosophy of life is that everything 
proceeds from the divine universal Spirit and its injunction is to 
worship Him with our inner and outer activities and to make 
our whole life a sacrifice of work. By the union of all the three 
practised simultaneously, the soul is taken up in the Brahmi 
state to dwell there in the Purusottama who is the Lord and 
Master of Eternal spiritual calm and the Eternal cosmic activity. 
The Bhakti of the Gita is useful activity for the uplift of all 
humanity and expects maximum of moral action. But there is 
a difference between the Bhakti of the Gita and of the later 
Bhakti schools like those of Ramanuja and the Warkaris of 
Maharashtra in that the former asks the devotee to work with 
a lofty purpose without attachment and the latter to abandon 
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the ordinary life of the world. The Gita proclaims the 
combined path of knowledge, exertion and devotion and not 
the perfection of one by subordinating the other two, as is 
done by its own adherents. Thus the correct view of the 
Gita is that there should be the simultaneous march on the 
combined path of ir and as is stated in the 45th 
verse of the 18th canto. Further it is an error to suppose 
that there are three stages to be crossed successively to 
reach the final goal. The patti to salvation is a level path 
which is made up by a combination :of the three things 
which co-exist and are equally essential. It is also not correct 
that the Gita contemplates three or five distinct paths or 
directions by resorting to any one, of which independently of 
the other, man can reach the higher goal such as the path of 
action, the path of devotion, or the path of knowledge. 

The battle of life. 

The very first opening words of the Gita are suggestive 
of the whole subject-matter contained in the exposition of the 
metaphysics (Brahmavidya) and Ethics (Yoga&stra) of the 
Gita, Dharmaksetra being the field of righteousness and 
Kuruksetra the field of activity. The word Ksetra occurs 
in various places in the Gita and means the body as a whole 
gross and subtle or the cosmos as a whole or in the broadest 
sense whatever consciousness may survey as its object. 
(XIII—1,2,6). Karma is universal activity. Dharma is the 
divine motive power at the back of the whole action. 

Battle means something more than the usual fight between 
rival armies. Has not a man to fight the every day battle of 
life ? For, is not our own self ignorance, our selfish longing, our 
unholiness, the enemy we have to fight ? Duty high and low has 
always been a battle and how to come out successful is the 
problem that every day confronts us in this life. The 
Pandavas and Kauravas would seem to symbolise the two sets 
of activities respectively virtuous and vicious. The first 
chapter is, therefore, suggestive of the whole teaching of the 
Ethics (Yoga&stra) as founded upon the Brahmavidya 
(Metaphysics), whilst superficially describing the miserable 
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plight of Arjuna who is reluctant to fight because it involves 
the destruction of his dear and near revered relations and 
friends and who therefore seeks the advice of the Bhagavan. 

Thus though Sri Krsna, the Bhagavan, urges his com¬ 
panion Arjuna to a physical struggle with his opponents at the 
time, the disciple Arjuna represents the mind of man engaged 
in a perpetual struggle with the thoughts and hopes and fears 
which are the kinsfolk of that mind, and the foes whom he 
must conquer before he can attain to man’s true function viz. 
acting in communion with Him, such action being wise and for 
the common good,*if it is performed for Him and for the 
harmonious working out of His Supreme Will. 




VISNUSVAMI AND VALLABHACARYA. 

By G. H. Bhatt, M. A. 

(Batoda.) 

1 ., Date of Visnusvami. 

Visnusvami is traditionally looked upon as one of the 
earliest Vaisnava Acaryas and a predecessor of Acaryas like 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha. 1 He is reported 
to have written commentaries on the four Prasthanas 2 viz. 
Upanisads, Brahmasutras, Gita and Bhagavata, but none 
of his works is available at present. Only some stray verses 
attributed to him appear in the works of Sridhara (15th 

1. Wn fcsn: || 

JPiRdt flsfcpR: u 

Bhavisyapurana, Bhaktimahatmya, chp. 21. 

(quoted in Appendix B„ Prefatory Notice, by Dr. A. 
Venis, Tarkikaraksa of Varadaraja, Reprint from the 
Pandit, Benares, 1903). 

sfeuci §r<q& g^TiRicf i 

(described as a quotation from Padmapurana in S’ris’a 
Bhatta's commentary on Vallabhacaryas Jalabheda, 
14-15. Bombay, 1919). 

There are also other similar verses:— 

e. g. Sanskrit version of Nabhaji’s Bhaktamala, Sarga 48.1 
(Venkates'vara Edn. p. 72) 

Also cf. Gadadharas Sampradayapradipa chp. Ill (S P.) 

2. S P. chp. III. 

57 o.i. 
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century) 3 , the well-known commentator on the Gita, 
Bhagavata and Visnupurana. Nabhaji (early part of the 
17th century) frequently refers to Visnusvami in his Bhakta- 
mala 4 and describes him as the teacher of Jnaneslvara, the 
great Maharastra saint of the 13th century, and of many other 
persons. 4 Vailabhacarya 5 (15th century) and a host of 
writers of his school such as Gadadhara 6 (16th cent.), 

________—-—r-— 

3. S'ridhara’s commentary on Bhagavata, I. 7. 6; III. 12. 2; his com. 
on Visnupurana I. 12. 68. 

(a) 

s *m * aNt I 

*pqppn ct^t gq :|| 

(b) S'ridhara on Bhagavata I. 7. 6 

(Vtndavana Edn. I Skandha, p. 234) 

In his com. on Bhag. Ill, 12. 2. S'ridhara remarks. 

(Vrndavana Edn. Ill Skandha, p. 279). 

The quotation evidently refers to the fifth line in (a). 

(c) S'ridhara, further, offers the following remarks in his com. on 
Visnu P. I. 12. 68:— 

#F?rr (mi I 

sfta: II 

(Venkates'vara Edn. p. 41). 

This is identical with the first verse in (a). 

It is also clear that the work from which the verses are 
quoted was known as possibly because Visnusvami 

enjoyed the title of 

4. Sanskrit version, Sargas 26, 48. 

5. Vallabhacarya’s com. on Bhagavata III. 32. 37. 

TOUlffo ffd 5TI& 3 tF>: | 

% SFJR ^g^fqg^nr^or:, a^nf^T:, 

I 3TWSfpPTffcfT3 ^ trc T: I <74 =q#^sfq 
wrm ap5qiP[rT: | 

(Nathadvara Edn. 1927, p, 610). 

6. S P. chps. II-IV. • 
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Visnusvami and Vallabhacarya. 

Purusottamji 7 (17th cent.) Gopestvaraji 8 (18th cent.) and 
Gattulalaji 9 (19th cent.) mention Visnusvami and discuss his 
philosophical views. Visnusvami is, again, referred to in 
Anandavana’s Ramarcanacandrika 10 (16th cent.), Madhava- 
carya’s Sarvadars’anasangraha 11 (14 cent.), Medhatithi’s 
commentary on Manusmrti 12 and Jhanapurna's commentary 
on Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraksa. 13 Medhatithi is quoted in 
VijnanesJvara’s Mitaksara, which seems to have been composed 
between 1070-1100 A. D! 4 Jnanapurna, at the end of his 
commentary, called Laghudipika, pays salutation to his 
teacher, Visnusvami, the son of Yajhesvarahari. 13 Varadaraja, 

7. His com. on Vallabha’s third introductory verse in his Subodhini on 
Bhag. I. I. I:— 

(Bombay, 1926, p. 2). 

8. His com. Ras'mi on Purusottamajl’s Prakas'a on Anu-Bhasyaon 
II. 3. 5C:— 

(Ras'mi on II. 3. 50 Bombay Edn. 1932, p. 141) 

9. Satsiddhantamartanda (Bombay 1870) pp. 12, 136-142, 183. 

i II 

p. 52 (Nirnayasagar Edn. 1925). 

11. foq^qqu^i^ i 

^q^uqq? II 

Sarvadars'ana-Sah^raha, Rases'vara dars ana, p. 207 (M.M. 
Abhyankara Sastris Edn.) 

qfcrqifonfa i 

Ibid p. 208. 

12 . 3Tm qiqrft qiifqq, m sqfcfaia; (V.L. 

qirqjf, i 

Medhatithi on ManuIX. 253.(Mr.Gharpure’sEdn. 1920, p.783). 

n. stfafenqw I 

33 sitfMgsqifags 3* ,11 

Concluding verse in Jfianapurnas com. edited by Pandit 
Vindhyes'variprasada. 

(Reprint from the Pandit, 1903, p. 364). . 

14. Prof. Kane s History of Dharma S'astra, Vol. I. p. 290. 
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the author of Tarkikaraksa, refers to Vacaspatimtera and 
Udayana 15 (both in the 10th cent.) and might have been 
their junior contemporary. The identification of Jnanapurna 
with the Maharastra saint, Jnanadeva, conjectured by 
Drs. Arthur Venis and Satislcandra Vidyabhusana 15 , is not 
correcl, as Jnanadeva was not the pupil of Visnusvami as 
shown below 7 and it should not, therefore, affect the date 
assigned to Varadaraja above. It may be, therefore, assumed 
that Visnusvami must have flourished in the tenth century of 
the Christian era. 

The late Sir Bhandarkar, 16 following Nabhaji’s account, 
assigns the middle of the thirteenth century to Visnusvami, as 
Jiianadeva, who flourished in the thirteenth century, was the 
pupil of Visnusvami. But Jnanesvara himself nowhere 
mentions Visnusvami in his w’ork, and on the contrary gives 
an altogether different spiritual lineage. 17 It is, therefore, not 
reasonable to ignore the opinion of Jnanesvara himself, and 
to say that Visnusvami was the direct teacher of Jnanesvara. 
If, then, Nabhtiji’s account means anything at all, it is this, 
that Jnanesvara might have belonged to a school of thought 
which was possibly started by Visnusvami some centuries ago. 

Quite recently, it lias been show 7 n 18 that Visnusvami 
flourished in the thirteenth century. One 19 of the arguments 
is based on the account of Visnusvami given by Yajnesvara 
in his Aryavidyasudhakara.* 0 Yajnesvara gives a quotation 
from Gadadhara’s Sampradayapradipa (16th century) that 
Visnusvami was the son of the councillor of a Dravida Chief 
dependent upon the Emperor of Delhi. From this, Rai 
Bahadur Amarnath Ray argues that Visnusvami must have 

15. Prefatory Note by Dr. A. Venis in Tarkikaraksa, iii (Pandit Edn.); 

also, Dr. Vidyabhusana; ‘A history of Indian Logic’ (1921) 
pp. 373-374. On the strength of this conjecture, both the 
scholars place Varadaraja in the 12th century. 

16. Vaisnavism etc., p. 77. 

17. Prof. Ranade’s Mysticism in Maharastra, pp. 47-48. 

18. Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray’s article on‘The Visnusvamin Riddle’. 
(Annals, B O R I., Poona, Vol. XIV, parts III-IV, pp. 161-181). 

19. Ibid, p. 162. 

20. p. 228 (first edn. 1868). 
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lived after Moslem influence had spread to the south, that is 
about the thirteenth century. But the quotation from 
Sarnpradayapradipa is not correct. I have examined four 
Mss. 21 of Samprad5yapradipa, one in Telugu and the rest in 
Nagari character, and found no reference to any emperor of 
Delhi. Even the Mss. noticed by the late Dr. M. M. 
Harapras'jda Shastri 22 do not seem to refer to the Emperor of 
Delhi. The argument, therefore, loses all its force. 

Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray’s theory 18 that Visnusvami 
is identical with the author of the commentary on Nrsimha- 
purvatapani Upanisad, and a Tantric work, called 
Prapanca-Sara, and is further identical with Vidyatirtha, the 
teacher of Madhavacarya, the author of Sarvadar&inasahgraha, 
deserves careful examination. The theory involves the 
following assumptions:— 

(1) Visnusvami belongs to the Sankara school of 
thought. 

(2) Visnusvami, who is called Sarvajna, is identified 
with the author of the commentary on Nr. P. T. 
Upanisad, who is also called Sarvajna, on the 
strength of the mere coincidence of the title.. 

(3) Vidyatirtha, the teacher of Madhavacarya, is 
described as Sarvajna Visnu and should, there¬ 
fore, be identical with Visnusvami. 

The first assumption is not correct as Visnusvami was, as 
will be shown in one of the following sections, the founder of 
one of the Bhakti schools and as his metaphysical position was 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. The second assumption 
is merely based on the common title Sarvajna which has been 
freely used by writers with reference to their predecessors. 23 

21. Telugu Ms., No. 7852, Oriental Institute, Baroda. (date of Ms. not 
mentioned.) Two Nagari Ms., Nos. 4257, 9570 

(Dates of Mss. 1704 A. D. and 1682 A. D. respectively). 

One Nagari Ms. kindly lent to me by Prof. M. G. Shastri. (Date of 
Ms. 1720 A. D.) 

22. A descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Govt. Collection under 
the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, 1923 pp. 98-106. 

23. For instance, Sarvajfia Rames'vara Bhatta mentioned in Rases'vara- 
dars'ana, in Sarvadars'ana-Sangraha, p. 205. 
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And when it is borne in mind that Visnusvami had nothing to 
do with the school of Sankara, his identification with Sankar- 
acarya, of course not the great Acarya, who commented on 
Nr. P. T. Upanisad, becomes quite absurd. The last assump¬ 
tion is equally unjustifiable. An examination of the works of 
Madhavacarya clearly points out that he had three teachers, 
Sankarananda, Bharatitirtha and Vidyatirtha who was at the 
same time the teacher of Bharatitirtha also. 24 Nowhere, 
excepting the supposed reference to Sarvajna Visnusvami in 
the second introductory verse 25 in Sarvadantanasamgraha, is 
found any reference, direct or indirect, to Visnusvami. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that Madhavacarya refers to 
Visnusvami as his teacher and that the word Svami is dropped 
from the verse for the sake of metre, it is very strange that 
the author should refer to the father of Visnusvami, who must 
have been according to Rai Bahadur Amarnath, a Sannyasi, as 
such a reference in the case of a Sannyasi is not conventional, 
particularly in view of the fact that a Sannyasi has renounced 
the world and his connections with the world have, therefore, 
ceased. It is more common to refer to the spiritual 
teacher than to the father in the case of Sannyasins. And 
moreover, when Madhavacarya, again, refers to Visnusvami in 
the section on the RasesJvara system 11 he does not put any 
honorific title like Sarvajna, which he has taken care to use in 
a verse, or a title like Bhagavat even when there is no consi¬ 
deration of metre. Had Visnusvami been Madhavacarya’s 
teacher, one would naturally expect the use of some dignified 
title at least in the prose portion. Further, the verse seems to 
refer to Bharatitirtha, who is elsewhere also described as 
Brahma 26 by Madhavacarya. And the description of the 

24. Dasagupta, ‘A history of Indian Philosophy’Vol. II, p. 215 footnote 1. 

25. 7F 

Sarvadarsana Sangraha p. 1. 

26 - | 

irawsqisrri sjserr n 

Jaimini-Nyayamala-Vistara, introductory verse No. 7. (Anand- 
as'rama Edn. p. 1). 
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teacher in the verse in question is apparently hyperbolical. 
The teacher is spoken of as the son of the Sarngapani i. e. the 
son of Visnu, meaning thereby Brahma, and in the last line the 
author indulges in the hyperbole when he describes the same 
teacher as Sarvajna and Visnu. Such exaggerated descriptions 
of a teacher are very common in Indian literature and it is 
quite in keeping with the enviable position which a teacher 
enjoys in India. 27 A teacher is, to his disciples, Brahma, Visnu, 
Maheivara-nay everything in the universe. It is, therefore, 
quite evident that Msdhavacarya does not refer to Visnu¬ 
svami as his teacher, and consequently the theory of identifica¬ 
tion becomes untenable. 

2. Personal history of Visnusvami. 

NabhSji, no doubt, mentions Visnusvami in several 
chapters of his Bhaktamala, 4 but does not devote a separate 
chapter to Visnusvami himself. He mentions Jnanadeva, 
Krsnadasa and many others as the disciples of Visnusvami, but 
a critical study of the Bhaktamala creates an impression that 
Nabhaji, although he has supplied so much information, is not 
accurate in many places. Gadadhara, the disciple of Vitthala- 
natha, the second son of Vallabhacarya, gives a more detailed 
but somewhat mythical account of Visnusvami in his work, 
Sampradayapradipa which was composed in 1553 A. D. 
The second chapter of the Sampradayapradipa, which pro¬ 
fesses to give an account of Visnusvami, tells us that Visnu¬ 
svami was the son of a minister of a king of Dravida and was 
a staunch devotee of Krsna. The name of Visnusvami’s father 
is not mentioned in the Sampradayapradipa, but it becomes 
clear from the concluding verse 13 in Jnanapurna’s commentary 
on Varadaraja’s Tarkikaraksa that Visnusvami was the son of 
Yajneslvarahari. Visnusvami, again, had a son whose name 

^ || 

S'vetas'vatara Up. VI. 23. 

also cf. the well-known verses like 

and | 


27. 
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was Prabhuraja 10 . We are, again, told fn the Sampradaya- 
pradipa that Visnusvami many times enjoyed mystic experi¬ 
ences, that he wrote commentaries on the four principal basic 
works, and that he founded a Bhakti school which had a 
long line of Acaryas after him and which was earlier than 
other similar schools started by Ramanuja, Nimbarka and 
Madhva. Bilvamangala, who was the last Acarya, of that 
school, managed to live for a period of seven hundred years 
by force cf his yogic powers with a view to seeing Vallabha¬ 
carya, who was born in 1479 A. D., in order to hand over the 
charge of the Visnusvami school to him and to declare him as 
the Acarya of that school. It is incredible that Bilvamangala 
lived for seven hundred years, when Visnusvami, who should 
be far removed from Bilvamangala, flourished in the 
tenth century. But the meeting of Bilvamangala with 
Vallabhacarya may be looked upon as historical. Mcdhatithi’s 
reference 12 to Visnusvami clearly shows that the latter might 
have written seme work on Mlmarhsa or discussed some 
Mimamsa topics in his commentary on the Brahmasiitras. 
And it is quite possible that Visnusvami must have lived on 
the bank of the Kaveri from which he was called Kovara 
(? Kavera) Visnusvami 28 . He must have been further known 
in the country as a great scholar and his scholarship did not 
fail to win for him the title of Sarvajna. 3 

3. Philosophy of Visnusvami. 

The quotations in the works of Madhavacarya 11 and 
Sridhara 3 show that Visnusvami himself was a worshipper of 
a personal God like Nrsirhha and strongly recommended that 
form of worship. The history of the Vallabhacarya school 
tells us that Laksmanabhatta, the father of Vallabhacarya, 
was a follower of Visnusvami school and as such he worship¬ 
ped the Gopala form of Krsna, 7 otherwise known as Madana- 
mohana. This image of Gopala or Madanamohana came in 
the possession of Ghana^yamalalaji, the seventh son of Vitthala- 
natha (the second son of Vallabhacarya). It has been 

28. Prof. Kane’s Historyof Dharmas'astra, Vol. I. p. 271. Dr. S. K. Bel- 
valkar once kindly suggested to me that Kovara should mean Govara 
(Gosvami-a title which has been current in many Vaisnava schools). 
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regularly worshipped since then in a village called Kamavana, 
near Muttra. The present ascetics of the Visnusvami school, 
who happened to visit the last great fair at Nasik, worship one 
or other form of Krsna and do not seem to be particular about 
Nrsimha or Gopala; It, therefore, seems that the Nrsirhha- 
worship, which was undoubtedly taught by Visnusvami in the 
beginning, was gradually supplemented, and at some stages 
supplanted, by the Gopala-worship. 

The Nrsimha of Visnusvami possesses an eternal body. 
He is Sat, Cit and Ar^inda, and possesses knowledge which 
gives bliss and delight. He has got Maya as one of his powers. 
He keeps it under his own control. He always manifests his 
greatest joy. The Jiva, on the other hand, enjoys everything 
under the influence of the Maya of the Great God, Nrsimha. 
He is, again, fettered by his own ignorance and consequently 
suffers miseries and can be free from the Saiiisara only by 
means of the worship of Nrsimha. These doctrines are 
evidently based on some of the passages in the Upanisads and 
the Gita. The relation between the individual soul and the 
universal soul is neither that of identity as in the school of 
Sankara nor that of the part and the whole ( Amdariidi) as in 
the school of Vallabha but that of separation or Bheda as in 
the system of Madhva 29 . But the dualistic position of Visnu¬ 
svami seems to be more pronounced and emphatic than that 
of even Madhva as it has been observed by Vallabhacarya 
that the three Vaisnava systems of Visnusvami, Madhva and 
Ramanuja are more or less dualistic and are respectively 
Tamasa, Rajasa and Sattvika, presumably owing to the 
degree of dualism. 30 When the Maya of Visnusvami is a 


29. cf. foot-note 5. 

Nirbhayarama’s Adhikaranasangraha, p. 1 (Bombay, 1913) 

*rfrRRl?r: l 

30. cf. foot-note 5. 

Dr. Farquhar ‘An outline of the Religious Literature of India’, 
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positive divine power of the personal God Nrsimha and as 
such cannot be identical with the Maya of Sankara, when the 
highest entity is a personal God unlike the Absolute of 
Sankara, when the relation between the individual soul and 
the universal soul is of Bheda and consequently when the 
most effective means of enjoying liberation is the worship 
of Nrsimha it can be safely assumed that the world, 
according to Visnusvami, is a reality and not an illusion as in 
the system of Sankara. 

It must have been now evident from what has been said 
above that Visnusvami was the founder of a Bhakti school of 
Vaisnavism and not a follower of the Sankara school as 
maintained by Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the four Bhakti schools, explained 
by Kapila in the Bhagavata, are identified by Vallabhacarya 
with those of Visnusvami, Madhva, Ramanuja and Vallabha. 5 
Anandavana, also, holds that Visnusvami was an advocate of 
the Bhakti school. 10 The practices of the present followers of 
the school of Visnusvami prove the same. 

4. Relation between Visnusvami and Vallabhdcdiya. 

As regards the question of Vallabhacarya’s relation to 
Visnusvami, two divergent opinions are current in the Vallabha 
school. Some writers are of opinion that Vallabha had no 
connection with Visnusvami, that he was out and out original 
in his doctrines and that he was commissioned by the Lord 
Himself, without any intervening agency, to preach the noble 
doctrine of the divine grace. There are, however, others, who 
maintain that Vallabha was the Acarya in the line of Visnu 
svami and that the system of Visnusvami, which had already 
become extinct, was revived, at the request of Bilvamangala, 
the last Acarya of. the Visnusvami school, by Vallabha, 
who was, since then, declared as the Acarya in charge 
of the Visnusvami-sampradaya. Thus, they try to show that 
the doctrines of Vallabha are not modern but identical with 
those of an early Acarya, Visnusvami, claiming thereby a high 
antiquity for Vallabha’s system. 

It is already observed that Vallabha refers, only once to 
Visnusvami only to differ from him. In many places Vallabha 
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lias clearly told that he was the incarnation of Agni, 31 the 
mouthpiece of the Lord Krsna, sent by the Lord Himself to set 
the matters right by showing a joyal road to liberation. He, 
further, tells us that Vyasa, who is the embodiment of the 
divine knowledge, saw the misinterpretation of the Brahma- 
sutras at the hands of Sankaracarya and sent him to explode 
the theory of Sankara by a correct interpretation of the Sutras. 
In another place, we are again told by Vallabha that the 
doctrines taught by him were actually revealed to him by 
the Lord on the eleventh day of the bright fortnight of 
Sravana. 32 Vallabha, again looks upon Vyasa as his Guru as far 
as Vedanta in general is concerned. 33 Moreover, the system of 
Visnusvami is, as shown before,.dualistic while that of Vallabha 
is non-dualistic. 

The biographers of Vallabha, such as Muralidhara ( 16th 
century), Kalyana Bhatta ( 16th century ), and Gopaladasa 
(17th century), nowhere mention Visnusvami and do not even 
hint that Vallabha was a mere follower of the school of 
Visnusvami. A majority of the writers of the Vallabha school 
arc silent on this point and some cf them vehemently repudiate 
the claims of Visnusvami. Even now, many descendants of 
Vallabluicarya hold the same opinion. 

31 . (a) 3 $ 

tot 1 

^csffsui =q rpr 

qqsfcRtfa qpi sqrcrcq fqsofi; II 

Vallabhacaryas com. on Bhagavafa I. 1.1., introductory 
verse No. 5 (Bombay, 1915). 

(b) ^ra^q vmh ^ i 

rF-^lfq II 

Vallabha’s Tattvarthadipa Nibandha; 
introductory verse No. 3, p. 2 (Benares Edn.) 

(c) 3T^shsTSTI TWI *&t: ^§51*$ q*ng<#T 

Vallabha’s Anubhasya on fl. 2, 26. 

32 - qst qsifafa i 

q>rh ^qci II 

Vallabha s Siddhanta-Rahasya, I. 

33 * 3S: I 

Vallabha’s Tattvadipa Nibandha, p. 148. 
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There are, however, other writers like Gadadhara, Yadu- 
natha and Devakinandana, the authors of Sampradayapradipa, 
Vallabhadigvijaya and Caritracintamani respectively, who 
emphatically say that Vallabhacarya was the Acarya of the 
Visnusvami school, an opinion which is recorded in some 
Kirtanas also. 34 This opinion was later on endorsed by Srtea- 
bhatta and the late Pandit Gattulalaji of Bombay, and some 
descendants of Vallabhacarya, who were under the influence 
of Pandit Gattulalaji, accepted it in toto. Sir Bhandarkar 
also expressed the same opinion 35 on the strength of a 
work called Sakalacaryamatasahgraha, which was wrongly 
attributed to Srinivasa, the well-known author of Yatindra- 
matadipika. 

These arc the two opposite camps in the Vallabha school. 
A careful examination of the evidence on both the sides makes 
an impression that Vallabhacarya, who clearly describes his 
own system as Nirguna and that of Visnusvami as Tamasa, 
cannot be, in any sense, a follower of Visnusvami. The 
modern practices of the ascetics of the Visnusvami school do 
not show anything that can indicate any possible connection 
between the schools of Visnusvami and Vallabhacarya. Again, 
the evidence of the pro-Visnusvami writers is rather weak. Of 
the three works, mentioned in the last paragraph, only Sam¬ 
pradayapradipa seems to be an old work as many old Mss., 
both in Nagari and Telugu scripts, are found in several places 
in India, and as it is already quoted by SrLla Bhatta (18th 
century ) in his dissertation 36 on one of the treatises of Valla¬ 
bhacarya. The Mss. of Devakinandana’s Caritracintamani 
are, of course, not rare but are quite modern. 37 It is referred 
to by Ramakrsna Bhatta (19th century) in his commentary 
on Giridharaji’s Srutirahasya. While the Mss. of Yadunatha’s 
Vallabhadigvijaya are not only rare but quite modern, 38 and 

34. Pustimargiya Padasangraha. Part I, pp. 434, 439-440; also Part 3, 
p. 135 (Bombay Edn. 1895). 

35. Vaisnavism etc. pp. 77-78. 

36. On Vallabba’s Jalabheda 14-15. p. 49 (Bombay, 1919). 

37. A descriptive catalogue of Sk. Mss. in the Govt, collection under the 
care of Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV. pp. 95-98. 

38. Introduction to Vallabhadigvijaya, pp. 2-3. (Nathadvara Edn. 1918). 
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further the work, so important from the histofical view-point, is 
not at all referred to in any work of the Vallabha school. I 
am, somehow or other, led to believe that it is a huge fraud. 
Some modern Pandit must have composed the work and 
passed it off in the name of Yadunatha, the sixth son of Vit* 
thalanatha, with a pious wish to show the high antiquity of the 
system of Vallabhacarya. The Sakalacaryamatasangraha, 39 
relied upon by Sir Bhandarkar, is an anonymous 40 work, con¬ 
taining four sections which give the system of Visnusvami, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva respectively. The first 
section gives the head-line and a verse 41 which is followed by 
its explanation. The verse is, again, found in the Vadakatha 42 
of GopesSvaraji (17th century), the son of Kalyanarayaji, who 
seems to be its real author. The verse together with its 
explanation is found ad verbatim in the Brahmavada of 
Vrajaraya (18th century) 43 It seems that some one, who 
was very keen on connecting Vallabhacarya with Visnusvami 
must have selected Vraiaraya’s Brahmavada, omitted from it 
all quotations from the works of Vallabha to avoid suspicion, 
introduced it by the head-line and incorporated it as the first 
section in the work, to be called Sakalacaryamatasangraha. 
The evidence of this work is, therefore, very weak. The attempt 
made by Pandit Gattulalaji in the same direction 9 is also unsuc¬ 
cessful. But some of the Mss. of Vallabha’s Tattvadipanib- 
andha give a colophon that Vallabha is a follower of Visnusvami. 
The same colophon appears once in the Bengal and Benares 
editions of Vallabha’s Anubhasya. Yogi Gopestvaraji (1st part 
of the 19th century) noticed this colophon in his Ra^mi 8 and 
offered his remarks that Vallabha’s opinion recorded in the 

39. Published together with S’ri-Bhasya-Vartika and Yatindramatadipika 

in Benares Sanskrit Series, Nos. 123 and 133. (1907) 

40. Ratna Gopala Bhatta’s introduction to the three works mentioned in 
the preceding foot-note. 

41. 3Tq I T-qf ft- 

ft#: Hlfft: ^WSl^rTft#^ | 

qr ft 3%: II 

42. Vadavali edited by Pandit Raman tit ha, p. 27 (Bombay, 1920). 

43. Ibid pp. 54-63. Also Brahmavada-Sangraha, pp. 31-38. 

(Ha.ridas Sanskrit Series, Nd. 61, Benares, 1928). 
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Tattvadipanibandha was Adhyatmika as indicated by its 
colophon 44 that Vallabha was a follower of Visnusvami. Whe¬ 
ther the interpretation of Yogi Gopesvaraji is correct or not is 
more than what we can say at present, but it is quite certain 
that the colophon was known to him. The discovery of some 
of the old Mss. of Tattvadipanibandha, preferably the Mss. 
used by Vallabha and his son Vitthalanatha, is likely to throw 
more light on this question. Till then, a tentative explanation 
may be offered that the colophon might have appeared, of 
course before Yogi Gopesvaraji, in the Mss. of the Tattvadipa¬ 
nibandha at a time when studied efforts were made to connect 
Vallabha with Visnusvami. 

5. Tie reason for connecting Vallabhacarya with Visnusvami. 

It nas been shown that attempts were made from the 
times of Gadadhara to trace Vallabha’s system to Visnusvami, 
in spite of the decisive opinion of Vallabha to the contrary. 
The reason is, of course, not far to seek. The theory that 
there are only four Vaisnava Acaryas viz. Visnusvami, Rama¬ 
nuja, Nimbarka and Madhva, is mentioned in Padmapurana 

(Bombay Edn. 1904). 

Almost the same colophon at the end of the first chapter in the 
Benares edition. The colophon at the end of the second chapter in 
the Bombay edition is practically the same; but in the Benares edition 
it simply runs as 

«TW tecfW q?R0R I 

In the third chapter, there are twelve sections, nine of which mention 
in their colophon in the Bombay edition which is based 
on four Mss the oldest of which is written in 1612 A. D. (Introduc¬ 
tion, Bombay Edn., also p. 393 footnote). 

There are two Mss. of Tattvadipa-Nibandha, Nos. 9066 and 9733 
in the Oriental Institute, Baroda. The first Ms. contains only the 
first chapter and mentions fawj^lfiTCciqft in the colophon. The second 
Ms. gives two chapters and has got the same colophon as in the first 
Ms. The two Mss. are not dated, but from the appearance they do not 
seem to be old. The second Ms. gives the following name on the 
last page: — 

3 sftntaissfft 351. 
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and Bhavisyapurana 1 and is recorded by Gadadhara in his 
Sampradayapradipa. 1 It must have been current only after 
Madhva but before Vallabha. The four Vaisnava Acaryas are, 
again, traced to Rudra, Sri, Sanaka and Brahma, and are the 
recognized founders of the four principal Sampradayas or 
schools. According to Gadadhara, there were, also, other 
four secondary schools or Upa-Sampradayas viz. Caitanya, 
Nanda, Svarupa and Prakasla, connected with Visnusvami, 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva respectively. Gadadhara, 
further, says that out of the four Upa-Sampradayas, two i. e. 
Svarupa and Praka&i, have become extinct. 45 Whether Gada- 
dhara’s opinions are historically correct or not one thing is 
quite clear that the tradition of the four Vaisnava Acaryas was 
very strong at the time when Vallabha was born. And it may 
be assumed that the four Vaisnava schools of the four Acaryas 
must have commanded much respect from the Vaisnavas of 
those times. Some of the followers of Vallabha must have 
actually seen the high honour that was paid to the heads of 
the four Vaisnava schools and must have been led to believe 
that their own school, unless it was placed on a high level by 
including it in one of the principal four schools, did not stand 
any chance of enjoying a high status in the society, as it was 
likely to be vehemently criticised by opponents simply on the 
ground of modernity. But out of the four schools, those of 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka and Madhva were in the hey-day of 
their glory and were too strong to be suppressed by the new 
school of Vallabha. Moreover, the followers of Vallabha 
would not like to see the complete suppression of their own 
school by connecting it with these three powerful schools. 
The school of Visnusvami was, however, losing the numerical 
strength of its followers and the VallabhScaryans did not fail to 
take advantage of this situation. They at once started the 
theory that Vallabha’s system was simply the continuation of 
the oldest Vaisnava school of Visnusvami and that Vallabha 
should, therefore, be recognised as one of the four Vaisnava 
Acaryas in the line of Visnusvami. Some of the 
writers of the Vallabha school have, as observed above, put 
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a different construction on this. They try to maintain that 
Visnusvaml’s school was fast losing ground, that Bilvamangala, 
the last Acarya of the school, requested Vallabha to take its 
possession, that Vallabha founded his own school on the ruins 
of the school of Visnusvami and that Vallabha was therefore 
simply continuing the line of Visnusvami. Anyhow, th$y 
made an attempt to bring Vallabha’s school to the status of 
qne of the four principal Vaisnava Sampraclayas, and to claim 
antiquity of the system. 

There is also another consideration which might have 
moved, of course at a later stage in the history of the Vallabha 
school, the followers of Vallabha to connect the school with 
Visnusvami. It is generally believed that in the latter school, 
the Acarya or the head of the school was always succeeded 
by a deserving pupil and not necessarily by a son. In fact, 
the claims to the Gadi were always made only on the strength 
of merit and not on the mere accident of birth. The practice 
in the Vallabha school has been, however, quite different. 
From the times of Vallabha and his son Vitthala, the head of 
the Gadi was always succeeded, as a rule, by the son irres¬ 
pective of his qualifications. Possibly some of the members 
of the Bhatta community in the Vallabha school did not like 
the convention of a son succeeding his father on the Gadi. 
They, therefore, strongly advocated the theory that Vallabha 
was an Acarya in the line of Visnusvami, according to whom 
only a qualified man should succeed the Acarya, simply with 
a view to showing the desirability of an old practice. Pandit 
Gattulalaji, who was a member of the Bhatta community, saw 
that the Bhattas, who, no doubt, married the girls of the des¬ 
cendants of Vallabha, were not allowed to enjoy their privi¬ 
leges, became a strong champion of this school of thought, 
and it was probably he who started the theory of the spiritual 
lineage of Vallabha 46 which, however, did not go unchallenged, 

Satsiddhanta-martand^, p. 137. 
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even in his own times. 47 The theory, as we have seen, 
above, was hardly supported by the descendants of Vallabha. 
Even now, it is only the members of the Bhatta class who 
are chiefly taking interest in this theory for obvious reasons. 

The above discussion must have made it dear that 
Visnusvami, who was the founder of a Bhakti school, which 
was more dualistic than that of Madhva, flourished in 
the tenth century, and that his identification with Vidyatlrtha, 
the teacher of Madhav5carya, is evidently unwarranted. 
It has been, again, shown that Vallabhacarya was, rightly, not 
prepared to admit any connection with Visnusvami and the 
attempts to connect the former with the latter, were made by 
some of the followers of the Vallabha school, simply to show 
a high antiquity and a better status of the school and had, 
therefore, no historical support. 


Gattulalaji introduces the above verse as follows :— 

I 

It is quite evident that the verse in question is composed in imita¬ 
tion of the verse which gives the spiritual lineage of the school of 
Sankara. And although the verse is possibly described by Gattulalaji 
as a quotation, it is not found in any earlier works of the Vallabha 
school. I think, the rivalry between the schools of S'ankara and 
Vallabha must have led Gattulalaji to compose the verse and pass it off 
as a quotation. The _ Vallabha school is called Rudra-Sampradaya 
by the pro-Visnusvamj followers of the school who explain that Rudra 
was an ideal devotee of God Krsna and should therefore, be looked 
upon as one of the advocates of Bhakti in the spiritual lineage of 
Vallabha. 

47. cf. Pu«ti-Margiya-Guru-Parampara-Vicara. edited by Narayana 
S'astri and Bala S'astri, Muttra, 1891. 

From an oral discussion with Prof. M. G. Shastri, the best 
authority on Vallabha Vedanta,_ 1 find he has now revised his old 
opinion that Pandit Gattulalaji was solely responsible for the Visnu- 
svami-parampara. He now .believes that the theory connecting 
Vallabhacarya with Visnusvami, of course historically wrong, was no 
doubt earlier than Gattulalaji. 

59 o.i. 
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The highest aim (Paranui Pumsartha) of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy is to achieve tattvajndna and the realisation of the identity 
between the Jivatman and the Pannatnum. 

Every school of thought has laid down certain means to 
realise this end according to its own view-point. Following 
this very tradition Padinapada gives his own view about the 
means to realise the highest aim of our life. According to him 
the bondage is due to the law of Karman and the annihila¬ 
tion of it leads to the desired aim, namely, the tattvajhdna. 

This leads Padmapada to discuss the theory of Karman 
and find out the means to annihilate it with a view to achieve 
the highest end. 

Avidya 2 is considered to be without any beginning. The 
law of Karman is the manifestation of this very Avidya. Under 
its influence due to the effects of the meritorious and the 


1 . This paper is based on Vijfiana-dipika of Padmapadacarya, the only 
Ms of which so far known is in the Mss Library of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Nepal. 

2. It is of the nature of the harmonious state of the three gunas. It mani¬ 
fests itself in the form of subtle and gross bodies and is the same as 
ajQ&na. 
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demeritorious deeds, the Jivatman 1 passing through various 
births and deaths imposes upon itself the idea of kaitrtva and 
bhoktrtva. In fact, it is due to this very idea that there appears 
to be two Atmans ; to that, the chains of birth and death, the 
experience of the dualistic nature of the self, the distinction 
between name and form, all these continue until Avidya or its 
manifestation, namely, the law of Karman' is entirely 
annihilated. 

It is all due to the differences of lcarman under the influ¬ 
ence of the three gunas that there are obvious differences in 
the result. This the Jivatman under the influence of the 
Tamas aspect of the Avidya enters the body of lower creatures 
such as birds, deer, elephants, etc. (adhovrtti) and acts accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the organism into which it takes its abode, 
and finally, attains such loka where suffering alone prevails. 
If the Rajas prevails then the Jivatman enters such organisms 
as occupy the intermediate stage namely, the organisms of 
Vidyadhara, Yaksa, Raksasa, Manusya, etc. (madhyavrtti), and 
finally, goes to the loka where both pleasure and pain are found 
in equal proportion. If, on the other hand, the Sattva predo¬ 
minates then the Jivatman enters the organism of Rsis, gods, 
etc. (urdhvavrtti) and thereby obtains the Svargaloka and the 
Maharloka. 1 2 The difference in karman not only produces 
difference in the organism but also in thejivatmans themselves; 
otherwise, there is no difference between one Jivatman and the 
other which is no other than the Paramatman itself. 

Although there is only one kind of karman, yet due to the 
difference in the time of the experience of it, it is divided into 
Sancita, Sanciyamana and Prarabdha. By Sancita we mean 
that kind of karman which is still kept in store and whose 
experiencing (bhoga) has not yet begun. By Sanciyamana 
we mean that kind of karman which is being done every day 
in the course of the bhoga of Prarabdha-karman. And by 
Prarabdha is meant that karman for the experience of whose 
fruit the particular organism has been assumed. 

1. The pratibimba of the Paramatman fallingupon the'Prakrti is called 

the Jivatman. 

2. Also vide Bhlagavadgita, 14, 18-19. 
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One must exhaust the bhoga of these three kinds of 
karman before the highest aim is attained. About the order 
of bhoga it is said that it is in the order in which its experience 
has begun, or in which each action has taken place, or accord¬ 
ing to the force (bala) of each karman. In .other words, the 
prarabdha-karman for the experience of which the particular 
organism is assumed is experienced first and then comes the 
turn of the sancitakarman, at the end of which the bhoga of 
the third form of karman begins. All these may be just 
possible in one or in. more than one birth. Sometimes the 
prSrabdha itself occupies more than one birth. It is also 
quite possible that after the bhoga of the prarabdha is 
exhausted, the sancita-karmans come up for being experienced 
in the order in which they had been performed. It is also 
quite possible that the order of the sancita-karmans may be 
overlooked and in accordance with the strength of the saheita, 
the bhoga may take place. That is, the karman which is 
very forcible and vivid will come up first for being experien¬ 
ced and then the less forcible and so on. Some are of 
opinion that this sort of change in the order of bhoga is 
possible even in the prarabdha-karman. So that, although 
usually the deeds of the previous birth bear fruit in this birth 
and those of this birth in the next, yet if the deeds are very 
forcible then they will bear fruit in this very life by changing 
the order of the experiencing of the prarabdha-karman. 
Whatever may be the order, it is a fact that the bhoga of each 
and every kind of karman must be exhausted before the highest 
aim is realised. 

As to the relation between karman and janman it is said 
that we find that janman takes place only for reaping the fruit 
of the past deeds; thus the cause of birth is karman. And 
again, when one takes birth then he cannot remain without 
any action even for a single 'moment. 1 Hence, it is clear that 
karman also is possible only when birth takes place. Thus 
there is the reciprocal relation of cause and effect between 
birth and action, like that of seed and sprout. In this way, 


1. Bhagavadgita, 3. 5. 
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both janman and karman are responsible for the continuous 
chain of births and deaths, consequently, of the samsara 
itself. 

Besides these two, there is the third element which is no 
less important. It is the vasana, meaning a kind of activity of 
the inner sense-organ which is expressed in the form “I or it 
should be this and not that”. In fact, it is this vasana which 
has got the entire control over the future. It is the last desire 
of a being that determines the subsequent birth . 1 Vasana is the 
cause of the subtle body which in its turn, leads to the grosser 
body which again, is the cause of vasana itself. So that, 
between vasana, subtle body and sthuladehotpatti there is 
the same reciprocal relation of cause and effect as we have in 
the case of karman and janman. We should also know that 
vasana is not only so closely related to the production of subtle 
body but also to karman itself; for, when there happens to be a 
vasana regarding any object, only then there is karman towards 
its achievement. In this way, we lind that vasana is perhaps 
more important in determining the future. 

It is clear from the above that all these three are more or 
less equally responsible for continuing the circle of deaths and 
births; so that, if one wants to get rid of this chain of births 
and deaths, he should try to free himself from these. 

These three are so related that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to hnd out which of these should be stopped first. 
In other words, in spite of the fact that all these three 
are more or less equally responsible for the existence of the 
samsara yet which of these is the most important factor 
upon which the other two depend is rather a difficult question. 
Since the very days of Rsis this difficulty has been felt. 

Thus Vasistha and others think that this samsara, that is 
the continuity of janman and karman entirely depends upon 
vasana alone so that, if vasana is stopped the other two will 
naturally cease. In this way through the annihilation of vasana 
the aim is realised. 


1. Ibid 8. 6. 
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Others , 1 says Padmapada, hold that as long as karman 
exists merits and demerits do exist; and janman, in its turn, 
continues till these two are present. Hence it is karman which 
is responsible for the existence of this samsara and if it is stop¬ 
ped then vasana and janman both will stop to function; so 
that, efforts should be made to put an end to karman. 

Next we come to the Sampannavadins 2 who hold that by 
the exhaustion of karman we destroy vasana which leads to 
the destruction of janman. Thus if karman be destroyed in 
course of time the chain of deaths and births will stop and the 
aim in view is sure to be realised. 

We should remember that the view of the others mention¬ 
ed above is somewhat different from that of the Sampannava¬ 
dins. The former holds that it is the merit and the demerit 
which are responsible for janman while the latter speaks of 
vasana. But both are of opinion that the annihilation of 
karman will bring the desired aim. 

Here by the way, the commentator says that according to 
Bhaskara and others as long as there is janman there is the 
existence of vasana, meaning the attachment towards worldly 
objects. The existence of vasana compels us to perform 
karman. Hence, according to Bhaskara, janman is responsible 
for this bondage. Therefore, in order to get rid of this sam¬ 
sara one should get rid of janman. 

Further, Padmapada points out as said above that 
the destruction of karman leads to the destruction of vSsana 
which in its turn, destroys janman. But karman cannot come 
to an end without any cause. Hence some 3 are of opinion 
that it is vijnana 4 alone which directly or indirectly destroys 
all the three. It directly destroys karman and vasana and 
indirectly janman. After destroying these three it also leads 
to the direct realisation of the Atman. 

1. The commentator says that by ‘apare we should understand Acaryas. 

2. The commentator is of opinion that Maharaja and others represent the 
Sampannavadins. 

3. This view is attributed to Y&jflavalkya by the commentator. 

4. By Vijfi&na he means. Sadsk&ritavrtti. 
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As to the question how is vijnana itself produced, it is 
said 1 that the vijnana is produced by vainigya, that is, the 
absolute detachment from worldly objects. It is indeed this 
absolute detachment which is the cause of both the direct 
(aparoksa) and the indirect (paroksa ) knowledge, and of 
the destruction of vasana, karman and janman directly or 
indirectly. 

Padmapada further points out that as long as the subtle 
body remains there will be no end to vasanas; for, it is the 
suksmadeha which is the seat of these vasanas. Hence we 
should find out means to destroy this subtle body. The 
destruction of the subtle body depends upon the destruction 
of merits and demerits; and the destruction of punya and papa 
depends upon the destruction of karman. Hence, the only 
means to realise the aim is to put an end to karman. 

The commentator attributes this view to Acarya. Padma¬ 
pada also appears to hold the same view. 

In this way, it becomes admitted that the onlyjmeans to 
realise the highest aim of philosophy is the annihilation of 
karman. Searching after the means to destroy karman we find 
that performing sacrifices, and digging wells and doing other 
similar acts of charity (istapiirta ), worship (arcana), a pilgri¬ 
mage to take bath in the holy waters of the holy rivers, like 
the Gahga and others and also to the holy places, like KasSi 
and others (tirthaksetra), giving gifts to the deserving (dana), 
observance of Brahmacarya etc. (tapa), and repeating the 
sacred Mantras like Pranava etc. lead to the annihilation of 
karman. But it is alto clear that these acts destroy the 
demeritorious deeds alone and lead those who perform them 
to the Svarga. Hence, they are not helpful to those who seek 
after Moksa. We should remember that we not only want to 
get rid of the deeds which are demeritorious but also of those 
which are meritoritous ; for, only then the highest aim can be 
realised. The happiness which one gets by going to the 
Svarga is only temporary while we want permanent happiness 
which is possible only by the destruction of all sorts of 
karman. 

1, This view is attributed to Narada, Viimadeva and others. 
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Therefore, the above mentioned means are not capable 
to destroy both the kinds of karman. Hence, Padmapada 
gives here some other means regarding the annihilation of 
karman:— 

1. The destruction of karman is possible through the 
performance of karman itself. Thus with a view to please 
Paramcsvara if ista and purta are performed then our antah¬ 
karana becomes purified and thereby vairagya becomes 
manifested. This gives rise to the true jfvana and finally, the 
destruction of karman. takes place and the desired aim is 
achieved. 

2. Others are of opinion that the Yogic practices lead to 
the destruction of karman. Thus the regular practice of 
restraint (yama), observance (niyama), posture (asana), regula¬ 
tion of breath (pranayama), abstraction (pratyahara), concentra¬ 
tion (dharana), meditation (dhyana), and trance (samadhi), all 
these lead to the purification of the antahkarana which removes 
the attraction towards the world and then there is the destruc¬ 
tion of karman. 

3. Again, some hold that by aradhana and cintana of 
the qualified Brahman manifested in the form of Ganesa, 
Gawi, Ham, Haii and Bhaskara and others as taught by 
guru there is the purification of the antahkarana. This 
purification produces the true knowledge and permanent bliss 
which cause the destruction of karman. 

4. The next view is that satsanga (good company) is 
also a cause of putting an end to karman. By satsanga we 
should understand the devotion towards the Sadhus whose 
manas is free from dirts, who are engaged in the teaching of 
sadacara and who love all others like their own self. By this 
the antahkarana is purified and one becomes devoted to the 
worship of Visnu which puts an end to karman. 

5. Again, some think that the repeating of the Mantras 
like Pranava, Gayatri, and other Vedic mantras as taught by 
guru, with full faith, leads to the purification of the antah¬ 
karana which in its turn, destroys karman, 

60 o.j. 
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6. The next view is that by the right knowledge of the 
meaning of the S'rutis and the study of the Mahavakyas the 
perverse knowledge is removed and the antahkarana becomes 
pure. This leads one to realise the identity between the Jiva 
and the Brahman. This manifests the bliss and thereby, 
karman is destroyed. 

7. Some are of opinion that the Jiva is in fact a tool in 
the hands of Kala which is ever changing; so that, some day 
or other, the Mahapralaya is sure to take place. This great 
dissolution will naturally put an end to karman. 

8. Others, again, think that on the basis of our daily 
observation we are led to imagine that there is a supreme 
being who is the doer and has produced this world. This 
constant thinking of the supreme being, the lord of the 
universe, will itself bring an end to karman. 

In all these cases we find that the purification of the 
antahkarana is a common ground for the annihilation of 
karman. 

9. There are some other means to destroy karman. 
Thus some consider that every karman, if performed in the 
name of Paramesivara ( Paramesvara-samarpana ), will cease 
to create any future result. This act of surrender to God des¬ 
troys the sanciyamana karman. The other two, namely, the 
sancita and the prarabdha are destroyed by jfkina and bhoga 
respectively. 

10. The next view is that karman is not exhausted by 
surrender only but also by not making ar.y such surrender 
(arpana). Thus they think that it is certain that we must per¬ 
form karman and if every karman is done in the name of God 
then, we will have to believe in two entities, namely, one who 
surrenders every karman to Paramesivara (arpaka), and the 
other who receives this surrendering. But knowing that the 
Jiva and the Brahman are identical how can the bheda bet¬ 
ween the devotee and the entity to receive that devotion be 
accepted. The idea of master and servant creates bheda and 
docs not establish identity. Hence, it is far better not to per- 
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form any action with a view to surrender it to Parames>vara. 
This is the only means to bring both the sancita and the 
sanciyamana to an end. 1 

11. There is still another view that as karman has to be 
done we should perform all the daily and the occasional 
duties, such as the Sandhyopasana etc. with full faith. These 
will naturally bring about some sort of result for the expe¬ 
rience of which we will have to go to the Svarga. Now they 
are of opinion that such thoughts will surely bring an end to 
karman. 

12. Others, again, consider that if deeds are done then 
undoubtedly their fruits will have to be experienced and then 
again all the usual troubles will certainly spring up. Hence, 
it is better not to perform any deed ; so that, there will be 
neither any happiness nor any pain; and bliss, which will then 
manifest itself, will put an end to karman. 

13. Some, again, hold that only by constant thinking of 
Paramesvara the identity between Jiva and Brahman is achie¬ 
ved and karmans other than prarabdha are brought to an end. 

14. There is still another view according to which karman 
is annihilated by thinking of the tattvas as taught in the 
Sankhya. 

These are the various views propounded from time to 
time to put an end to the two kinds of karman, namely, the 
sancita and the sanciyamana. 

Against the very idea of the annihilation of karman it is 
said that the depth of maya is so very impenetrable that even 
the great sages could not exactly know the right means of 
destroying karman and have consequently, given so many 
different views as made clear above. In fact, they consider 
that the theory of karman is. so very subtle and intricate that 
it is impossible to get rid of it in any way. Again, the very 
nature of our sense-organs is such that even unconsciously 
they will be quite active and will not allow the stoppage of 
karman. 


1. The commentator attributes this view to the Avadhutas. 
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This shows that karman we must have. Now the only 
means to annihilate karman is through karman alone. That 
is, we should perform karman without any desire to obtain any 
result of those karmans. This niskama-karman will certainly 
bring an end to karman and is possible only through entire 
disgust with merits and demerits, the fruits of the deeds and 
consequently, with births and deaths. In this way, when vai¬ 
ragya is produced then naturally the niskama-karman will 
have no result and karman will certainly cease. 1 

If it be emphasised that even then there will be some 
kind of result then we would say that such a result is vairagya 
itself acquired through the purification of antahkarana. This 
purification must be preceded by the destruction of sancita- 
karman. 

The prarabdha-karman, on the other hand, is exhausted 
by bhoga alone. So that, after the manifestation of vairagya, 
if karman continues it is because the prarabdha is not 
exhausted. Thus there is a stage when karman exists but the 
doer is not responsible for any deed performed during that 
period. This is known as the stage of Jivanmukti. The existence 
of karman as only due to the previous sarhskara. There is an¬ 
other advantage in this that the fallacy of krtana&i and akrta- 
bhyagama is also removed if actions are performed at this 
stage although the doer is not responsible for any such action 
and also neither merit nor demerit accrues from these actions. 

Thus it becomes clear that there should be karman with¬ 
out any desire to have the result of it. This will make the 
antahkarana pure and then there is the vairagya and lastly, 
there is the manifestation of Jnana. This leads to the annihila¬ 
tion of karman. Padtnapada is of opinion that the most 
important factor in this is the antahkarana-suddhi. 

As regards the arpana and non-arpana of karmans 
Padmapada holds that if they are done with full devotion then 
undoubtedly they will purify the antahkarana. And as such 
both kinds of action will annihilate karman. Any means which 
purifies the antahkarana is acceptable. Thus the worship 

1. Bhagavadgita 18. 11. 
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of the idol of Visnu, namely, Salagrama&la, hearing the 
stories of Paramesvara, pilgrimage to holy places, fasting on 
Ekadasli, taking bath in the holy waters of the Ganga, the 
Yamuna, the Puskara, protecting the Tulasi-vana, moving 
round the Advattha and other holy trees from left to right, and 
similar other religious acts leading to the purification of antal?- 
karana destroy karman indirectly when done with full 
devotion. 

Padmapada further suggests that not only vairagya is 
capable of annihilating karman but also the two kinds of up- 
arati namely, krtoparati and kartavyoparati. By the former 
he means the forgetfulness of everything except the Atman, 
while by the latter he means the forgetfulness of the deeds 
knowing them to be useless and thereby not giving any chance 
for the accruing of any other result except the knowledge of 
the Atman. 

Now these means of the annihilation of karman are meant 
for those alone who have not reached the highest planes, 
namely, the istajnana (the knowledge that the particular deed 
is helpful or otherwise ), phalasahga (non-attachment towards 
the Svarga); Suddhi (the purification of the inner means of 
cognition); saihvit (the knowledge that the Brahman exists 
and that the Jiva is an amsla of the Brahman and that the 
latter is the doer etc); virakti (the knowledge that the Svarga 
etc. is temporary and subject to the law of karman; and hence, 
it is not worth seeking after); uparama (the two kinds of upa- 
rati mentioned above); and the atmasamya (the cognition of 
identity amongst all the creatures). These are known as the 
seven higher planes in ascending order. Those who have 
achieved any of these will certainly get rid of karman. Others 
should try to purify their antahkarana and only then they can 
get rid of karman. 

These means of the annihilation of karman put an end to 
both the sancita and the sanciyamana karmans and as the 
prarabdha finally depends upon these two forms of karman 
it is certain that it also would have been destroyed. But it is 
not so; for, there are certain actions which prolong the time 
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of the exhaustion ot the prarabdha. these acts are ; speaking 
lie or speaking which is not meant to be spoken, or speaking 
ill of others; eating the food of those who speak ill of the Sas- 
tras or of the Sudras and others of the same type, or of those 
who are out-caste on account of going against the VarnasJrama; 
accepting gifts from others, and disregarding one's ciders and 
the Sasfras. Also accepting the gifts when given at holy 
places, like the banks of the Ganga, etc., or accepting any 
money from guru; the selling of the Vedic texts, or the 
teaching of the Vedas on getting certain remuneration; or by 
teaching the Vedas to those who are not the real adhikarins, 
and thereby earning certain money; the giving of bride on 
being paid for it, or giving the bride like a maid-servant 
without giving anything by way of her maintenance; and also 
destroying the holy temples, the old wells, tanks, gardens etc. 
These are the various acts which prolong the time of the 
bhoga of the prarabdha karman. These are so to say so many 
obstacles in the way of the annihilation of karman. 


Although as pointed out above there can be no exhaus¬ 
tion of the prarabdha without bhoga yet there are certain 
means to make the force of it less effective. These means arc: 
Mauna, Satsahga, Sadarthapratipatti. Of these the first, 
namely, silence is the most important. If we keep silent then 
there is no possibility of speaking a lie ox be unpleasant (asat 
and apriya) and also there is no chance in that case of creat¬ 
ing any enmity. Again, by observing silence one escapes 
the punishment in the form of reprimand ( vagdanda ). We 
know that all our efforts are to attain Moksa and remove 
the influence of maya. Now by observing silence we reduce 
the influences of maya by reducing the possibilities of love- 
affairs; for, it is through the speech that the love-affairs are 
carried and are enhanced. This causes the extension of the 
period of bhoga and the sarhsara itself. Hence the observance 
of silence is very helpful towards the lessening of the influence 
of prarabdha-karman. 


The next means to help the exhaustion of prarabdha- 
karman is keeping good company (satsanga). This good com¬ 
pany may be that of Sadhus or good books like the Upanisads, 
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or dwelling permanently in hoi}- places or on the banks of 
holy rivers. In so doing one would always be thinking of the 
perishable nature of the so-called pleasure and pain and also 
because one would be thinking of the means to reduce the 
worldly pains. So that in course of time one would be free 
from worldly thoughts and would be gaining the permanent 
bliss. 

The third means to reduce the influence of prarabdha 
karman is the giving of gifts to deserving persons who of 
course, do not like to have such gifts; or surrendering all the 
actions to Parabrahma; or spending the entire wealth earned 
by good and honest means in the performance of some Vedic 
rites ; or thinking of the Vedic texts as directly speaking of 
the Atman ; or giving offerings to Rsis, Pilrs, Devas, Bhutas 
and others; or thinking of the real nature of Brahman, namely, 
sat, cit and ananda; or the concentration of mind on certain 
images of Hari and Hara. All these various methods purify 
the mind which gives rise to the idea of identity existing 
between the Jiva and the Brahman. 

Although these means are easy enough to purify the 
antahkarana and thereby help the realisation of the aim, yet 
very few people actually like to cultivate any of these methods 
to put an end to karman. The defect, says Padmapada, does 
not lie in the methods but in the persons themselves who are 
not wise enough, lack faith and are also very idle and dull. 

Padmapada further says that there are other methods to 
achieve the very aim for those who due to idleness or lack of 
intelligence do not like to stick to any of the above mentioned 
methods. These are: the repeating of the Pranava ten million 
times; or of the Purusasukta one hundred thousand times; or 
of the Iiivarasukta ten thousand times. In every case 
one has to understand the meaning of each and every mantra. 
These practices are also capable of purifying the antahkarana 
and putting an end to karman. 

It is again urged that even the repeating of Mantras is not 
so easy ; for, unless the Mantras are well taught by true guru 
there can be no effect, And again, there are so many other 
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difficulties in the correct performance of japa, for instance, the 
observance of several angas. And it takes a very long time to 
finish the required number of japa. These are the reasons why 
it is not liked by all. Of course, those who like these do act 
accordingly. 

Finding that all the above mentioned methods are not 
capable of providing scope for all sorts of people, Padmapada 
says that the other substitute is the proper worship of an image 
of S'alagrama which should be free fromxlefects and be acqui¬ 
red honestly. He says that the method of worship may or may 
not be on the lines given in the Vedas but one must have full 
devotion while worshipping. 1 

For those who consider that even this type of worship is 
not possible for all, Padmapada says that even if they worship 
an image of Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa which has been 
placed (sthapita) by persons with full devotion they get the 
influence of their prarahdha-karman reduced. 

Again, of all the important images to be placed the image 
of the Jyotirllihga of S'iva is the most important. By the 
sthapana of this Linga not only the influence of prarabdha 
is lessened but also one gets the Jnana which is the highest 
aim of every one and of Indian Philosophy. 

In this way, in order to annihilate karman and achieve 
the highest aim of human life we should see that the antahkarana 
is purified and vairagya towards the samsara and bhakti 
towards Parame^vara in any form are acquired. This is how 
one gets rid of karmans and becomes free from the bondage 
of this samsara. 


1. Following the line of the Bhagavadgita, the commentator says that 
the worship, even if performed for show only, will certainly reduce the 
influence of the effects of sip, 



ETHICS IN THE UPANISADS, AND MODERN LIFE. 

Bv Prof. A. K. Trivedi, M.A., LL.B., 

( Baioda ). 

The concept of Truth is all-important in the Upani¬ 
sads. Values are subsidiary to Truth. Pleasure and Happi¬ 
ness in their worldly sense find no place in the Upanisadic 
Idealism. Of course we may have delights in the spiritual 
sense, but no delights in the psychological sense. The value 
of values is the seeking of Truth—the fulness of peace, 
eternity, and the individual’s return from plurality into the 
One. Referring to such fulness of the Spirit, the Taittiriya 
Upanisad proceeds :— 

3# : | SHJjm : I aiOTFR IR 

It is knowledge, immortal, radiant like gold.It is thp 

joy of life, the delight of mind, the fulness of peace and 
eternity. Such a concept of the spirit is its identification with 
Truth, Joy of Knowledge, and Freedom. 

The moral life is a life of limitation. It is personal and 
full of struggles. Moral personality, moral progress, empirical 
needs are conceptions foreign to the Upanisadic pursuit of 
Impersonal Truth. Morality obtains in a world of imperfec¬ 
tions, of contrarieties of the plural selves and of values, not in 
a world which transcends value, not in a world of the imper¬ 
sonal Absolute. In fact the Upanisads persent the vision of an 
amoral standard of life and its activities, and man’s goal is the 
release of life from worldly ties, from even the restriction of 
ethics, in a way. 

Of course there is ethics subsidiary to this idea of Abso¬ 
lutism in the Upanisads. We have the ethical ideal of self- 
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realisation. We are told again and again 'that the self is to be 
understood and realised, the self not in the empirical sense, 
but in the noumenal aspect, not the self of lusts and passions, 
but the self free from such fetters. Such self can be known 
only by mental purity. Moral perfection is the propaedeutic 
to self-knowledge. Thus the Kathopanisad— 

RPTRIcRi R fcw R RfRf g&T I 

qrltq c(R 3R?RT RR II 

RlfaTRl RIRRrfeR: I 

RRh'RRIRRT Rift II 

The soul cannot be gained by knowledge or by intellect 
or by manifold science. It can be obtained by the soul by 
which it is desired. Whoever has not stopped from wickedness, 
who is not self-controlled, who is not self-concentrated, who is 
not peaceful in mind cannot obtain it, not even by knowledge. 

Thus the moral basis is emphasised. It is also true that 
we have an emphasis on the higher as contrasted with the lower 
desires and satisfactions of human nature. We have in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad the well-known dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi, when the sage was about to quit 
the ties of home and wanted to divide his property amongst 
Maitreyi and Katyayani. Maitreyi inquired, whether, if the 
whole world were hers with all its wealth, she would become 
immortal, and the sage replied that for immortality there was 
no hope from riches; and Maitreyi said, 

ri ^irtr 1 Airis' rpjrt *qi fans ctR jqfaj 

What is wealth to me if I do not become immortal 
thereby ? 

The Upanisads emphasise the spirit of religion, the 
inwardness of morality, the spirit of renunciation, of charity 
and of right dealing. No ordinary virtue is to be disregarded. 
In direct and clear terms we have the exhortations :— 

Speak the truth. Follow the duty. Don’t you neglect 
daily study. 

^ I RR R* I RIRIRFRI HR^I I 
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Let not truth be neglected. Let there be no neglect of 
dharma, no neglect of protection. Let there be no neglect of 
reading and teaching. 

tfcqra 1 *r swfedsq I srafifrarau 

Nay further,— 

JTitj^r m i 1 i arfafoMi I 

q|fa aWTOlfa dlfd | dt ^FlfoT | qpiWFfi 

mfa crtf-T i i 

* 

Taittiriya Upanisad. 

Thus one is asked to do duty to the mother, father, 
teacher, and is to mind only unblamable and praiseworthy 
deeds. 

The teacher so addressing the pupil that has learnt the 
Vedas reminds us of the Chancellor addressing fresh graduates 
while they are admitted to their degrees. 

One may get good deal of wisdom at about every stage 
in his readings of the Upanisads. They breathe the healthy 
atmosphere of Intellectualism, nay, they talk of knowledge as 
the very means to Salvation and Freedom. The knower of 
the Atman crosses all grief, “cHfa And yet, despite 

the best consolations one gets from the sacred books, despite 
the best peace of mind they inspire, it is also true that strictly 
morality has only a subsidiary place in them. Moral activity 
is to be absorbed in the perfect life of the Atmavid. 

% 

One feels when he reads the Upanisads that he is in a 
very high region of thought, but yet life in its vivid joys and 
intense feelings, in its throbbing vigour and ties and counter- 
ties of worldliness finds no impetus from the teachings of the 
Upanisads. Modern social life would demand vigorous ethics, 
an ethics which would not merely console us intellectually, but 
provoke us and prompt us in our noble earthly sentiments and 
desires. It cannot derive inspiration from a philosophy which 
has as its goal ‘Truth in preference to values’. If life is real, its 
values cannot be treated as of secondary importance and its 
stru gg les cannot be neglected. It is interesting to read in the 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad how when king Janaka performed 
the Bahudaksina sacrifice, when he wanted to know who knew 
the Vedas best and offered a thousand cows to the best knower 
of the Brahman, Yajnavalkya said to his disciple, O Good 
Samasravas, drive these cattle to my house. Naturally the 
other Brahmanas smelt pride and arrogance in this, and one 
wonders why to the Absolutist sage, the ,consciousness 
of his learning or the desire of having the thousand cows 
should appeal so emphatically and impetuously as the 
Upanisad depicts. The fact is life has its reality, only its 
planes of reality differ for different men at different levels of 
intellectual attainments, and in the level in which one revels 
its struggles are real and values for that level are as important 
as, if not more important than Truth. Life’s urges and 
purposes seem to be beyond the touch of the Upanisads, and 
though a veritable mine of wisdom and spiritual culture, the 
Upanisads are, in my opinion, inadequate to inspire us in the 
positive duties of social life. 

But though the Upanisads are thus inadequate, yet there 
are fine social settings in them. The institution of the 
asramadharmas was already established in their times and 
social divisions were there, yet these divisions were not rigid 
as in modern times. Anuloma marriages were tolerated and 
children of such marriages were admitted to the highest class 
and to the duties of Brahminism. Mahidasa Aitareya and 
Satyakama Jab&la are instances to show that caste was not a 
rigid institution in those days. Ksattriya kings are instanced 
as taking part in philosophical discussions. Janaka and Ajata- 
satru are instances to the point. Women were prominent in 
the intellectual life. In the symposium in king Janaka’s court 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad we see how GargI and Maitreyi 
take part in high metaphysical discussions. The whole 
atmosphere is an atmosphere of social freedom and high 
intellectual activities, nay of the disinterested pursuit of Tnith, 
of knowledge for its own sake. These are some of the finest 
lessons which a reader of the Upanisads gets from them. 
These are ideas in which modern social ethics has much to 
learn from these ancient books. We with our class-distinc- 
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tions and class-hatred, and we with our outlook on material 
comforts and fame and fortune and rigid courses of studies 
and systems of examinations in our Universities and the 
resulting academic, nay, ordinarily-cultured life, have much 
to ponder over in this direction from the spirit of the Upani¬ 
sads, and these books will, in that way, for ever remain 
inspiring forces of classical rellections-Visions of all time and 
place as Plato’s Dialogues are in Western Philosophy. 




HISTORY OF THE WORD ISVARA’ AND ITS IDEA. 

By Dr. M. D. Shastki, M.A., D-Phil. (Oxon), 
(Benares.) 

Probably there is no other Sanskrit word whose history 
(including that of its idea) is so. interesting and can throw 
such a vast light on the history of the development of religious 
as well as philosophical thought in India as that of the word 
‘Isvara’ and if the conclusions arrived at in this paper are true, 
they go a long way in determining the chronology of several 
literary works also. 

What led us to this investigation ? The question can be 
answered in the following way. The word ‘ Isvara ’ is nowa¬ 
days used, in common parlance, in the sense of ‘omnific, 
omnipresent Supreme God.’ Excepting the sectarian words 
like ‘Siva’, ‘Visnu’, ‘Rama’, ‘Krsna’, there is probably no other 
non-sectarian word which is so commonly used among the 
Hindus for the idea of God, as the word ‘Isvara’ (or ‘Parame- 
svara’). Apart from this popular use, in Sanskrit literature 
also, the word ‘Isvara’ is generally used in the same sense. In 
the philosophical Sanskrit literature and especially in the 
Nyaya and Yoga literature the same word is used to express 
the idea of Supreme God. As opposed to all this we find that 
throughout the Astadhyayi of Panini and the Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali this word has been consistently used, as shown below, 
in the sense of a raja or an administrative head. This striking 
difference in the use of the word strongly urged us to investi¬ 
gate the history of it. 

An examination into the real meaning of the word 
‘ARvarya’ also urged us to this investigation. This word is 
evidently derived from the word ‘Hvara’, and is used in the 
sense of worldly prosperity in the form of wealth, house, 
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animals, servants, etc. It never refers to the spiritual powers 
or achievements of sages and saints, for which the proper 
words are ‘Siddhi’ or ‘Sakti’. This shows clearly that the 
word ‘Aiisvarya’ was originally derived from the word ‘Llvara’ 
having the sense of a ‘raja’ or an administrative head and not 
of Parameslvara. The word ‘Aistvarya’ being very old, the 
former sense of the word ‘ Iitvara ’ must also be older than its 
latter sense. 

An almost exhaustive survey of the Sanskrit literature 
shown below also leads us to the same conclusion. 

The Vedic Samhitas. 

Let us first start with the Vedic Samhitas. The word 
‘lilvara’ has not been used, even once, in the Rgveda Samhita; 
though the root is from which the word is derived is often 
used; e.g. mfit l (Rg. I. 23,9), araqfa: i jt?: fiWrer 

(Rg. III. 16,1). The word ‘I&ina’ which is derived from the 
same root and is thus akin to the word * Livara ’ is used in the 
Rgveda in the sense of ‘a ruler’ and is generally used for Indra 
and other gods; e.g fulfil ^ (Rg. I. 5,10). 

The root is is used in the same way in the other Samhitas 
also. The meaning of the word ‘Isana’ seems to be gradually 
changing in the other Samhitas. In the Yajurveda and the 
Atharvaveda the word has been sometimes used as an adjec¬ 
tive of Agni; but mostly it is used for Siva or Rudra. The 
latter tendency went on increasing until the word became a 
regular synonym of Siva in the later Sanskrit literature. As 
our discussion is mainly concerned with the,word ‘Islvara’ we 
need not, any further, refer to this word here. 

The word ‘Isvara’ is not used in the ( Sukla ) Yajurveda 
Samhita also. Of course the word ‘Ii>’ as a noun and appa¬ 
rently in the sense of Paramesvara, has been used in the 40th 
Adhyaya of this Samhita. But in this connection we must 
remember two things. Firstly, this 40th Adhyaya is really an 
Upanisad and is also known by the title of ‘ Isavasyopanisad \ 
Secondly, when we consider such passages of this chapter as 
“qfwwtfa faaratt: i fit?; fita n” 
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and S’W'- qlssrasq ”, it becomes clear that the 

word ‘Ii’ has been used here morejn the sense of Paramatman 
the supreme self (or Brahman) than in the sense of Parame- 
;ivara or supreme God. But it need not detain us here as we 
are concerned here only with the word ‘Hvara’. 

The word ‘Istvara’ has not been used, even once, in the 
Samaveda Sariihita also. The case is however different with 
Atharvaveda Samhita. Here for the first time we meet with 
this word in five passages. They are :— 

(1) m *Tf (Ath. VII. 107,1) 

It is to be noticed here that .the word has been used in 
the plural number and refers to Agni, Vayu and Surya. 

(2) qionq qm q*q # i 

q) Slfdfcqqjl (Ath. XI. 6,1) 

(3) moil ? qs snf&Tfq qg q i (Ath. xi. 6,10) 

It is clear that the word ‘Hvara’ which refers to Prana 

and is used with qqtq, has not yet got the later sense of 
Paramesivara. 

(4) q^ ^ ^ *i 5 qq. I 

q^RWq^ II (Ath. XIX. 6, 4.) 

This stanza, with a variant reading also occurs in the 
Yajurveda, and there, instead of Isvarah we find Isdnah. This 
very fact shows clearly that here also the word has been used 
in its ordinary sense of a lord or master. 

(5) 5RR51 ? q: fqcTl^fq^nqct; ((Ath.XIX. 53,8). 

The above remarks equally apply to this case also. 

That the word ‘Ijivara’ in all these Vedic passages has 
not yet got its later sense of Parameivara and has been used 
only in the ordinary sense of a lord or master is confirm¬ 
ed by the following evidence ' of the Nighantu and Nirukta 
-which serve the purpose of a Vedic dictionary. The 
Nighantu (II, 22) says: “*$, «&, i 

i&wwft”. The Nirukta while commenting upon this quotes a 
stanza containing the expression “ ijjwq filtv. ” and 

in its twofold explanation says:-(l) “ qfqifafflfqtq;” 

62 o.x. 
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and (2) “ ”, In both these passages, 

Tsvara’ has been clearly used in its ordinary sense of a 
master or a mjar, and there is no trace here of its later sense of 
Parame^vara. 

The Btahtnanas. 

In the Brahmana literature also the word Isvara’ is used 
very rarely; and whenever it is found it is invariably used in 
the sense of ‘competent* or ‘capable of’, and there is no trace 
of its later sense of Parameslvara; e. g.— 

(Ait. Br. III. 18), 

5T*Jon *fi^: (Ait. Br. I. 14), 

(S'atapatha XIV. 6, 4,14). 

In the Aitareya Aranyaka also the word is used just as in 
the Aitareya Brahmana. 

The Sutra Literature. 

After the BrShmana literature we should take up the 
Upanisads; but as most of them belong to a very late date, we 
shall consider their case later on. First let us consider the 
early Sutra literature. 

The word ‘Isvara’ is very very rare in the Grhya and 
S'rauta Sutras. In the S'ankhayana S'rauta Sutra it is used 
only once (9?f?t^ I 16,10,5). Here it is evidently 

used for Agni. 

Similar is the case with the Dharma Sutras. It is 
not at all found in the Apastambiya and Bodhayaniya 
Dharma Sutras, In the Gautama Dharma Sutra it is used 
only once in connection with the rules for a Snataka. The 
passage is r (IX. 63), where the com¬ 

mentator explains by 

Before examining the Astadhyayi we take up the Artha- 
S'astra of Kautilya. The word ‘Hvara’ occurs in this work 
only three times as follows :— 

| ( p. 71 ) 

I ( p. 71) 

i (p. 74) 
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The references are to the second edition. In all these 
passages the word is clearly used in the sense of a raja or 
an administrative head. 

The Astddhyayi and the Mahabhasya. 

As we have already stated, it was the evidence of these 
two works which mainly led us to the investigation of this 
question. It is therefore necessary, to examine their evidence 
rather in detail. The word ‘Isvara’ is used only eight times 
in the Astadhyayi, as follows:— 

(1) (hi. 2 ,175). 

This only shows the derivation of the word from Is. 

(2) mitten: (I. 4, 56). 

This is only an Adhikara-Sutra and refers to the Sutra 
arfafl’sR l 

(3) (I. 4 : 97). 

In the MahabhSsya and in other old commentaries the 
illustration of this Sutra is given as arfa wot:, srfa qsr&g 

(4) The same illustration is given in these works 

for swft (II. 3,9). It is also clear from 

the Mahabhasya on this Sutra that, according to Patanjali, 
the words like adhipati and svamin are all synonyms of 
‘Isvara’. 

(5) (II. 3, 39). 

The illustration for the word ‘Isvara’ in this sutra is given 
as in the Kasika. 

(6) (HI. 4, 13). 

The illustrations of this (like (^wlsfirafidl:) are -all taken 
from the BrShmana literature and are of the same nature as 
have already been shown in connection with that literature. 

(7) rrefarc: (V. 1, 42). Its illustrations are:— 

(8) *T3i: (VII. 3, 30). 
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Its illustration as regards the word ‘Isvara’ is I 

Besides most of the illustrations just referred to, there 
also occur a few passages in the Mahabhasya which are very 
important for the point under consideration. They are:— 

(1) 3T(frmfe ^rfq qsfar-arqqrt^rTi 

^RTlfafcT (1.1, 47 and V. t, 119). 

(2) <mr sfa artftarrra; 1 

smut srrsran srFfl^Fcri^ 1 (Vi. 1 , 2 ) 

(3) f5fcqqiqq=qJT^q I .*WT 

(II. 4, 23). I I d#l * ^qfrT I 

jfRRnm 1 cTfefiqoTRi ^ q 1 3*1^51*1*11(1. 1 , 66 ). 

In this passage the words ‘raja, ‘ina’, and ‘isvara’ are 
clearly regarded as synonyms and king Pusyamitra is spoken 
of as ‘Isvara’. 

This detailed examination shows quite unambiguously 
that the word ‘Isvara’ in these works invariably means a ‘raja 
or an administrative head. 

The fiist period in the history of the word ‘Isvara’. 

This striking uniformity in the use of the word in the 
Astadhyayi and the Mahabhasya, cannot, in our view, be 
regarded as merely accidental. We have already seen that in 
other works also, which belong definitely to a date anterior to 
that of the AstadhySyi or Mahabhasya or which may be 
regarded even as their contemporary, the word has not been 
used, even once, in the sense of Parame^vara. It seems that in 
the Vedic literature the word had the general sense of ‘a lord’ 
or ‘competent’ which later on developed into that of a ‘raja’ 
or an administrative head. The period covered by both these 
uses of the word may be regarded as the first period in the 
history of the word. This period obviously lasted till the time 
of the Mahabhasya, i. e. the 2nd Century B. C. 

The second period in the history of the word ‘Isvara’. 

But there are also some works in which the word has 
been used, not only in the above sense, but also in the sense 
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of Par ame^ vara. The period to which such works belong we 
may take as the second period in the history of the word 
‘Isfvara.’ In view of the fact that at one time the word is defi¬ 
nitely used in one sense (of a ‘raja’ or ‘capable of’) and at a 
later time we find it almost definitely used in a later sense (of 
Paramesvara), we think, we are perfectly justified in assuming 
a transitional period in which the word is used, of course in a 
varying degree, in both the senses. 

Among the works which can belong to this transitional 
or second period we may assign the first place to the Manus* 
mrti and the Bhagavadgita, with the difference that while in 
the former there is a predominance of the first sense, in the 
latter the second sense is found much more often. 

Let us first take the Manusmrti. So far we have found 
that the word has been used only six times in this work, as 
follows:— 

(1) itigii qfoiwirej 

II (VII. 14). 

Here the commentary of Kulluka says:-^§11 

(2) qROTffasr fofNqj*, I 

*RPlH RFfrTRfteRH. 3^ II (VI 72). 

Here cf. the same commentary 3°fi3. I 

TWlflRl d QOTI R 4qf'fT | |. 

(3) (i. 14). 

Here the same commentary say.-: i ”. 

(4) k sfqsqwfq^nq^ i 

JJRft II (i- 99). 

(3) ^TRf*RT^ qrffote I 

^ q% n (iv. 153). 

Cf. Kulluka .■—“«?!$ mite .” 

(6) (IX. 278). 

Cf. Kullukar—^tewsir 
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It is evident that with the exception of the first two 
passages where the word seems to have got the later sense, the 
word in all the other passages has been clearly used in the 
earlier sense. 

The case is rather different with the Bhagavadgita. Here 
the word is generally used in the sense of Parameivara; c. g. 

^JcTRIift^dsfa ^ 1 (IV. 6). 

(XIII. 28). 

*R ^ (XIII. 27). 

ST^RI fassfo | (XVIII. 60). 

But here also the earlier sense of the word is not quite 
absent; cf. for instance:— 

sp’RFpft (XVI. 14). 
m (XVIII. 43). 

The last peiiod in the histoty of the word ‘ Isvarci. 

The above tendency found in the Manusmrti and 
Bhagvadgita went on increasing until we find that the word 
came to be used almost exclusively in the sense of Parame^vara 
alone. This stage we take as the last period in the history of 
the word ‘Hvara.’ 

Before giving illustrations for this exclusive use, it is better 
to take a general survey of the entire Upanisadic literature. 

A reference to the * Concordance to the Principal 
Upanisads’ shows that, as far as the ten older Upanisads are 
concerned, the word, ‘Hvara’ not only, has not been used in 
the sense of Parameitvara, but also, excepting the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisad, it has not been used at all; and in the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad also, as already shown in the passage from 
the 14th Book (or Kanda) of the S'alapatha Brahmana, it is 
unambiguously used only in the sense of 'capable of’. Of 
course like Havasyopanisad, already referred to, we find the 

word ( cf. ^ .in the Mundaka Upanisad 

also. With regard to this, our position is the same as already 
stated in connection with the former Upanisad. 
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The S'vetaSvatara Upanisad is not considered as old as 
the older ten Upanisads. In this the word is used (e.g. aifawrut 
’W but in a way which shows that it has not yet acqui¬ 

red the later meaning of ParameSvara. fwim evidently 
means here * 191 * 5 . 

The case is quite different with the sectarian Upanisads 
belonging to a later date. Here the word is, not only, very 
frequently used, but also has invariably got the sense of S'iva 
or ParameSvara; e.g.— 

.(Brahmavidyopanisad 7) 
*Tl*JcfHH.(Mahanarayana-Upanisad 17, 5) 

^ ^ (Atharva-S'ikhopanisad 2). 

These later Upanisads clearly belong to the third period of 
the history of the word. Of course here the sectarian sense of 
S'iva is more prominent than that of ParameSvara. The reason 
underlying this difference will be shown later on. 

In the non-sectarian literature which also belongs to this 
third period, the word ‘ isvara ’ has clearly got the sense of 
Paramesvara. For instance let us take the philosophical 
Sutras. As far as we can say the word is found only in three 
of these Sutras, viz. Yoga, Nyaya and Saiikhya Sutras; and in 
all cases it has the sense of ParameSvara alone; e.g.— 

(Yoga-Sutra 1.24) 

(Yoga-Sutra I. 23 ) 

fcrc: 4*1^1 (Nyaya-Sutra IV. 1, 19) 

(Sahkhya-Sutra I. 92). 

In the same way, in the whole of the subsequent philoso¬ 
phical literature the word ‘Isvara’ has been used in the sense 
of Paramesvara alone; so much so, that ISvara in the sense of 
ParameSvara is the main topic of such works as the Ny&ya- 
kusumanjali and ISvaranumana-cintamani. Similar is the 
case with the Parana and the later Smrti literature. 

Development of the modem idea of Isvara. 

Before we point out the importance of the above, rather 
dreary discussion, let us first see if we can similarly trace the 
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development of the modern idea of Is'vara also. We must 
confess that in this second part of our investigation we do not 
feel ourselves on such firm and sure ground as we did in its 
first part. Still we think that we can trace more or less con* 
clusively this development also. Before we start, let us first 
define what we mean by Is!vara these days. The most impor¬ 
tant point to be remembered in this connection is that the 
word is not a sectarian one novv-a-days. We cannot say that 
like the words ‘Rama’, ‘Krsna’, < S / iva > etc. it is used only by a 
particular sect of the Hindus. On the other hand we find that 
all the Hindus, irrespective of their sects, as stated at the very 
outset, use this word in the sense of “ omnific, omnipresent, 
eternal supreme God, who is the Lord of all, above all gods 
and at the same time is an object of our worship”. 


In tracing this development we must start from the Yedic 
times; and first of all we must consider the Vedic (especially 
the Rgvedic.) conception of gods. In the early Vedic period 
we do not find any god who can be regarded as occupying 
the position of Paramesvara. Gods like Indra, Agni, Varuna, 
Mitra, Pusan, are all functional (or sififa) gods. In other words 
they are all departmental ( ffrassqk: or ) gods. 

None of these can be really regarded as ‘the one god above 
all gods’ (or It is true that at times almost each of 

these gods is addressed as if he were an absolutely indepen¬ 
dent and supreme deity. But in reality this practice of the 
Vedic poets is only an exaggeration and is merely due to the 
effusion of sentiment on the part of the singer. 


Of course there are Mantras from which it would appear 
that in course of time the seers came to realize that the 
various deities were but different forms or aspects of one 
divinity; cf. ntfRirctr^rai ^ (Nirukta VII. 8). 


This conception of the Rsis was more of a pantheistic 
than of a monotheistic nature. Gradually the same idea 
assumed its final shape in the Vedantic Brahman. But this 

r e l° fi Br ? h ? in Z 38 n0t the same as that of Paramesvara. 
In the first place Brahman existed only in the eyes of thinkers 

and philosophers. Unlike Paramesvara, it never existed in 
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the eyes of the layman. The very fact that it is conceived in 
neuter gender shows that it can never be the object of popular 
worship. The god of popular worship is always conceived in 
masculine or feminine gender; cf. 

Site ITR^lf^ qyjjjj 

The fact that no place whatsoever is assigned to Brahman 
in the Vedic Karmakanda would confirm the above view as 
regards Brahman. Statements like vRjgq | 

(II. 45) in the Bhagvadgita and the view of some 
Mimamsakas, like Ppabhakara, that the Veda is only concerned 
with Karmakanda and not with Brahman also confirm the 
above view. 

It is true that even in the Vedas we find gods like Praja- 
pati who apparently seem to occupy the place of Paramesvara. 
' But in reality it is not so. Even Prajapati, the forerunner of 
Brahma, is only one, though rather more dignified, of so many 
gods, and cannot be regarded as the one god above all gods. 

In view of all this we can safely maintain that in the Vedic 
period, including that of the Upanisads also, the popular 
religious needs were sufficiently satisfied by the functional or 
departmental Vedic gods, and no need was felt of Parmesvara at 
that time. On the other hand the need of philosophers who 
looked for unity in diversity was served by Brahman. 

Besides Brahman, there is the Purusa of the Purusa* 
sukta who also may apparently be regarded as equivalent of 
Paramesvara. The same idea was later utilized, in the Bhagvad- 
gita, for the idea of Purusottama. But a reference to passages 
like gw m ( Yajuh XXXI, 2 ) would show 

the pantheistic trend of this hymn, and as such our 
above remarks as regards Brahman would equally apply to 
Purusa also. Moreover the fact that the word ‘Purusa’ has 
been generally used, in the Vedic Samhitas themselves, in the 
sense of ‘Man’, and the use of that word in the sense of Virat 
Purusa or ‘the Universal Man’ in the above Sukta is only an 
exception (which, by the way, explains the importance of the 
hymn) shows that the idea of Purusa in the latter sense was 

63 o.i. 
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the creation of a Poet-Philosopher and was only meant for 
thinkers. It has nothing to do with the popular Vedic ritua¬ 
lism. The most important argument in our favour in this 
connection is that even in the Piirva—Mimamsasiitra-the most 
authoritative work dealing with the rationale of the Vedic 
Karmakanda-no place is assigned to ParameSvara or Istvara. 
For the same reason it is a common belief among Pandits that 
iSvara is not recognised in the MimSmsa system; only they do 
not understand its historic background. In this connection 
cf. also Bhagavadgita (II. 42):— 

^n^cir: *nf^r: II 

This would also explain why the word ‘Istvara’ in the 
sense of Paramesvara is not used in the Vedic literature. 

Lonl Buddha and the dochinc oflsvara. 

A consideration of the doctrine of Lord Buddha in this 
connection also confirms our above view. The popular view 
with regard to Lord Buddha, now-a-days, is that he refuted 
the doctrine of Isvara and therefore he was a ‘nastika’. But 
we think there is no ground for this view. Let us first decide 
the real meaning of the word ‘nastika’. The use of this word 
in the sense of an atheist is not found in the older literature. 
Originally the word only meant ‘one who does not believe in 
the next world’; cf. Panini IV. 4, 60 : atfal irfcT: I 

Gradually it came to mean ‘one who reviles the Vedas’, 
i. e. ‘one who does not conform to the Vedic tradition’; cf. 
Manusmrti II. 11 ( ). In case we find this 

word used for Buddha in the older literature, we must take it 
in the latter sense. It has nothing to do with the belief or 
non-belief in iSvara. The Sankhyas and the Mimamsakas, 
though they do not recognize God, are not called ‘nastikas’; 
simply because they were not opposed to the Vedic traditions. 

But we may not stop here and can go a step further. 
Because as far as we can say, Buddha never denounced or 
refuted the idea of Isvara in the sense of Paramesvara. This 
does not mean that he recognised it. This only means that till 
the time of Buddha the idea itself did not exist. 
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Instead of it, there were two ideas which occupied the 
place of Hvara in his time. The ..one was of the functional 
Vedic gods, and the other of the absolute and attributeless 
Brahman. He accepted the former idea; but in the place of 
Brahman he installed ‘Dhamma’ or ‘Dharma’. In our view, 
from a philosophical point of view, there is not much diffe¬ 
rence between Brahman and Dhamma. Both refer to abstract 
ideas. The idea of maintaining the whole universe and 
upholding every creation is common to both of them. 
Dhamma is only a collective name for all the eternal laws of 
the universe taken together. In fact it is ‘The Law’ of the 
universe. Can we not conceive the eternal and universal laws 
in the form of intelligence? If we can, then Dharma which 
refers to the totality of those laws can easily be conceived as 
intelligence. If so, what is the difference between Brahman 
and Dhamma ? Brahman is regarded, not as intelligent, but 
only as pure intelligence. 

This shows why Buddha, who recognised the traditional 
functional gods, Indra etc., and who substituted Dhamma for 
Brahman, did not denounce Isvara. In reality the idea of 
Isvara in the sense of Paramesvara did not even originate by 
that time. 1 

S’aivism and isvara. 

Let us now see how the word ‘Isvara’ at last came to be 
used in the sense of Paramesvara. An attempt is made in the 
following to answer this question. 

Modern Hinduism is said to be a fusion of the Nigama- 
dharma and the Agama-dharma. Nigama means Veda and 
Agama refers to Tantra. Thus we can say that the basis of 
Modern Hinduism is a fusion of the Vedic and Tantric Dhar- 
rnas. An examination of popular gods as well as of the daily 
and other kinds of ritualism of Modern Hinduism also clearly 
shows that it is very much different, both in spirit and form, 
from the pure Vedic Dharma. But it does not mean that Tan- 

1, Of course there are few references to IsVara or to ts'varavadins in 
Pali literature, but they evidently refer to a god more or less similar 
to the departmental Vedic gods; and some of the references may also 
belong to a time much posterior to Buddha. 
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tricism is later in origin than the Vedic religion. On the con¬ 
trary, there are grounds for holding the former, at least as far 
as India is concerned, even as older than the latter. It is true 
that in our literature we do not find such an old description 
of Tantricism as that of the Vedic religion. But it only means 
that Tantricism came to influence the Vedic people gradually. 
Moreover, the esoteric nature of Tantricism and the fact that 
Tantric worship is of an individualistic nature as compared 
with the Vedic ritualism which, requiring as it does the assis¬ 
tance of a number of priests for its* performance, is congrega¬ 
tional, also contributed a great deal to the non-preservation 
in literature of Tantricism in its oldest form. 

Tne excavations of Mohenjo Daro and Harappa also 
have shown the great antiquity of Tantric culture in India. 
S'iva occupies a most important place-in this culture; and the 
fact that S'iva-lingas in large numbers have been excavated 
there clearly proves the then existence of Tantricism. On 
similar grounds, we think, we are justified in designating the 
pre-Vedic culture of India as Tantricism. Some people give 
it the name of Asuric culture. We know that in Vedic 
literature the Asuras arc described as the elders of the 
Devas; which only means that, at least in India, the Asura or 
Tantric culture is older than the Vedic culture. 

The fact that in the Puranas and the allied literature 
Asuras and Daityas like Banasura and Ravana are almost 
always described as the devotees of S'iva also shows an 
intimate relation, from the oldest times, between S'iva and the 
Tantric (or Asura) culture. We know that a particular variety 
of the S'iva-linga is also known as Bana-linga. Probably it 
was Banasura himself who substituted rather smaller stones 
for heavy ones for their worship as S'iva-lingas. 

The above statement as regards the close relationship 
between S'iva and the Tantric culture does not necessarily 
mean that the chief god of that culture was designated as‘S'iva* 
from the very beginning. It appears that the Vedic Aryas 
when they entered India found this S'aiva or Tantric culture 
most prevalent. In the beginning they were naturally hostile 
to it as is shown by such contemptuous expressions as 
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applied in the Rgveda to the indigenous people; but gradually, 
on account of its vast prevalence they themselves came to be 
influenced by it. This was the reason which perhaps led to 
the fusion of the pure Vedic god Rudra and the Tantric 
‘S'iva’. The difference between the Rudra of the Rgveda and 
the Rudra of the Yajurveda can perhaps be explained by 
this fusion alone. 

This influence of Tantricism upon the Vedic culture was 
so far-reaching that gradually S'aivism assumed the form of 
an almost universal religfon even among the Vedic people. 
It is due to this that Vaisnavism though based on the pure 
Vedic god Visnu appears as only a new sect when compared 
with S'aivism. 

Spread of the word Isvaia tin outfit S'aivism. 

In reality it was through the iniluenee of S'aivism that the 
word ‘Isvara’ in the sense of Paramesvara became so popular. 
We have already seen how the word ‘I&ina’ gradually became a 
synonym of S'iva. Both ‘Isvara’ and ‘I&ina’ are derived from 
the same root. Still the former word did not acquire the 
meaning of S'iva in the same direct way. In the S'vetSsvatara 
and other older S'aiva Upanisads ‘Mahesvara’ and not 
‘Isvara’ has been used for S'iva. The passage from Kalidasa 
5ftWFi: ^ qicR:(Raghuvamsa III. 19) 

also confirms the same view. 

But gradually in the S'aivite literature itself ‘Isvara’ came 
to be used for ‘Mahesvara.’ We have already seen how 
‘Isvara’ has been often used for S'iva in the later S'aivite 
Upanisads. In the Tantras also ‘Isvara’. is very frequently 
used for S'iva. Many of the Tantras even begin with the words 
Tiirft 3'}]^ and 33N. In the S'aiva Dar&mas also ‘Isvara’ is 
not only very frequently used, but it is also a technical word 
of that philosophy for S'iva; .compare for instance the Tslvara- 
pratyabhijna-sutra’ and the ‘Sarvadarslanasangraha’ and 
also the words of Kalidasa : 

qft*F#g*; I (Vikramorvasllyam). 

Thus it is clear that the word ‘Isvara’ became so popular 
only through the influence of S'aivism. 
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fsvaia and Datsana. 

But its use in the sense of non-sectarian Parameslvara did 
not take place until the word had not left the above sectarian 
world and had not become an object of independent discus¬ 
sion in the field of general philosophy. So long as Islvara or 
Maheilvara was only a sectarian god, it could not have become 
an object of discussion in the non-sectarian general philo¬ 
sophy. For this very reason perhaps it was only gradually 
that Itlvara began to be discussed in the general philosophical 
literature. This also explains why in the philosophical Sutras 
there is such a meagre discussion of I^vara. Probably there 
was only a beginning of that discussion at the time when the 
philosophical Sutras were written. For the same reason not 
much importance was attached to that discussion. But gradu¬ 
ally that tendency went on increasing and naturally we find 
Isvara-siddhi as one of the most important topics in the later 
philosophical literature of India, so much so that such impor¬ 
tant independent treatises as the ‘Nyayakusumanjali’ and 
‘Isvaranumanacintamani’ have been exclusively devoted to 
that topic. 

The impot lance of this investigation. 

The whole investigation is obviously of great importance 
tor clearly understanding the history of Indian Philosophy and 
Religion. Many a knotty point of that history can easily be 
explained in the light of this investigation. For instance the 
question why there is such a meagre discussion of an impor¬ 
tant topic like that of Isvara in the philosophical Su tras can 
be answered, we think, only in the way in which we have 
done so. Further we cannot understand the rise and great 
expansion of a godless system like Buddhism in the India 
of B. C. if we assume the existence and prevalence of the 
modern idea of Paramesvara at that time also. Surely a 
religion of the same kind, if preached now-a-days, would 
not have the same prospects. 

Besides, the investigation is not without interest from the 
point of view of literary history also. If our conclusions are 
true, we find here a new material for determinin g the chrono- 
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logy of many a Sanskrit work. For instance, the question 
whether the Vyakarana Mahabhasya and the Yoga Sutra are by 
the same author, can be definitely decided in the negative 
in the light of our investigation. Because the author 
of the Yoga Sutra who uses the word ‘Isvara’ definitely 
for Parame^vara must be not only different from, but also 
much later than, the author of the Mahabhasya, who uses 
that word only in its older sense. On the same grounds we 
can maintain that the Manusmrti and the Bhagavadgita are 
later than the Mahabhasya. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Gaurishankak H. Ojha, 

(Ajmer). 


‘Itihasa’ in Sanskrit is almost identical with ‘History’ in 
English. It is a term of wide ‘ connotation and comprises 
within its scope all that lias happened in the past with special 
reference to political events. This term is found in the S'ata- 
patha Brahmana, the Atharvaveda, the Mahabharata, the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and in the Puranas. 

India possesses certain natural advantages. Abundance 
of water and fertility of the land coupled with a congenial 
climate has ever been a particular source of attraction to ad¬ 
venturers, conquerors and rulers of various countries on the 
earth. Since times of remote antiquity, millenniums before 
the birth of Christ, we find hordes of people pouring in from 
the north and north-west into the fertile plains of India. 
The arrival of every invader from the north necessitated war¬ 
fare between him and the natives of the land. Internecine 
warfare has also not been foreign to India. In a country 
which has witnessed centuries of invasions and incessant wars, 
it is almost impossible to find a connected history of the poli¬ 
tical events and the social and economic life of the people. 
Innumerable wars destroyed numerous cities of old, on the 
ruins of which new ones were founded. Some of the ancient 
cities have been brought to light by excavations during the 
last few decades. Taxila, Harappa, Nalanda and Mohenjo- 
daro, rescued from oblivion by the Archaeologists’ spade, bear 
ample testimony to the highly advanced state of Indian 
society in centuries preceding the Christian era. Here I cannot 
but make reference to my late lamented friend Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji, the famous Indian Archaeologist, who had to his 
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credit the discovery of a buried city at Mohenjo-daro which 
lias led Oriental scholars in the east and west seriously to 
reflect on the problem of the civilisation revealed by the 
excavations conducted on the site by the Indian Archaeological 
Department. Almost all of us are familiar with the Indus 
Valley civilisation, a succinct account of which has been 
recently published in three delightful volumes by Sir John 
Marshall. 

India is a very large country, equal in area to Europe 
minus Russia. Owing to constant wars, as a result of which 
many towns were ruined, temples and monasteries demolished 
and libraries burnt, one cannot expect to find a regular his¬ 
tory of this land through the ages. But it should not lead us 
to conclude that Hindus had no history. Alberuni, the famous 
scholar and astronomer at the court of' Mahmud Ghazni (11th 
century), writes in his book on India :— 

“Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention 
to the historical order of things, they are very careless in 
relating the chronological succession of their kings, and when 
they are pressed for information and are at a loss, not knowing 
what to say, they invariably take to tale-telling”. 

But the same author further points out: “I have been 
told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, 
exists in the fortress Nagarkot and I much desired to make 
myself acquainted with it, but the thing was impossible for 
various reasons”. 

From Alberuni’s statement we are only to understand 
that the public in those days might not have evinced keen 
interest in history, but the kings and bards (Magadhas) cer¬ 
tainly preserved dynastic lists and accounts of historical events. 
To conclude from what Alberuni says that the Hindus had 
no books on history, would be a great mistake. Although we 
do not come across any ancient work dealing with history, pure 
and simple, as there are books on grammar, rhetorics, lexico¬ 
graphy, astronomy, astrology and medicine, etc., wc know 
that numerous books containing historical information were 
composed from time to time. Vedic literature contains the 
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key to almost every aspect of the civilisation and culture of 
the ancient Aryans. In the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
which are vast repositories, not simply of theories about 
cosmogony and time and space, but of philosophical 
disquisitions and lectures on the duties of the castes, we 
find detailed historical information about Raghuvamsla and 
Kuruvathsia and the state of society in those remote times. 
The dynastic lists in the Vayu, Matsya, VUiu, Brahmanda 
and Bhagavata Puranas preserve the most systematic record 
of Indian historical tradition. History of old dynasties of kings 
was one of the five principal topics discussed in the Puranas, 
the other four being primary creation (sarga), secondary 
creation (piatisai ga), genealogies of gods and patriarchs (vamsa) 
and reigns of various Manus ( manvantaras ). In spite of the 
tendency to disparage the authority of the Puranic lists, much 
genuine and valuable historical tradition upto the period of 
Andhrabhrtya dynasty is available from a closer study of 
some of the oldest Puranas. Several important historical 
Kavyas in Sanskrit and Prakrit prose and poetry were com¬ 
posed after the reign of the Andhras. Of some of the extant 
works of this nature Banabhatta’s Ilarsacharita, Vakpatiraja’s 
Gaitdavaho, Padmagupta’s NavasdJiasaiikacharita, Bilhana’s 
Vikramaiikadcvachaiita, Kalhana and Jonaraja’s Rdjahimhgiui, 
Sandhyakaranandl’s RamachmUa, Jayanaka’s Prthviuija- 
vijaya, Somesvara’s K'lttikciuuiud /, Arisiihha s SukrtusaiikU- 
tana, Jayasimhasuri’s Hanitnlrainadaniardana, Merutungas 
Prabimdhachintamani, Rajaslekhara's CJiatiirvinisatipra- 
bandha, Chandraprabhasuri’s Pmbluivakacharita, Gangadevi s 
Kampamyacharita (MadUmavijaya ), Kuiniii apahicluu itn of Jaya- 
simhasuri, Charitrasundaragani and Jinamandanopadhyaya, 
Hemachandra’s Uvydsrayamaliakavya (Sanskrit and Piakrit), 
Nayachandrasuri’s Haimulvauialuikiiiya, Anandabhatta s 
Ballalachatita, Gangadhara Pandita’s Mandallka-'mahdkdvya 
and Rajanatha’s Achyulardydbhyiidaya deserve special mention. 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarcse and Tamil historical works 
describing dynasties ruling in particular parts of the country 
have also played no less an important part in this direction. 
As regards the Kavya literature referred to above it is worthy 
of note that it does not contain pure history, but historical 
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information as furnished to us along with the general charac- 
teristics of the kavyas, viz. description, concise or detailed, of 
the rise of the sun and the moon, night, morning, noon, 
evening, darkness, hunting, mountains, seasons, forest-scenes, 
separation and union of lovers, sages, heaven, cities, sacrifices, 
battles, invasions, marriage ceremonies, etc. I may add 
that the text of Manjuslri-mulakalpa, made available by the 
Government of Travancore, is a very noteworthy addition to 
our ancient historical literature. 

After the establishment of the Muslim rule in India, 
numerous historical works were written in Persian by the court- 
historians of the Sultans and Padshahs. An adequate idea of 
the enormous historical literature composed by Persian 
historians during the centuries of Muslim rule in this country 
may be formed by the eight volumes of Elliot’s Histoiy of 
India as told bv its own historians. During the Mughal 
regime bardic chronicles were composed in large numbers in 
the States of Rajputana. But those works lack in authenticity 
so far as the history of ancient and mediaeval India is con¬ 
cerned, because the bards were mere panegyrists and never 
lagged behind in eulogising the deeds of their masters. 

At the time of the establishment of the British rule in 
India, the Indian savants possessed very little knowledge of 
the history of the various parts of the country, as people 
generally relied upon tradition or information furnished by 
the bards. For want of facilities of travel, easy communi¬ 
cation and printing in the country, the early history of India 
was practically a sealed book to the world. Little material 
for a true history of the country was available even to scholars 
who could understand and appreciate the different stages 
through which the people of this great and ancient country 
had passed during the last three or four thousand years. The 
political changes and social disintegration, which marked the 
eight or ten centuries preceding the arrival of the British in 
India, left little opportunity or inclination in people to study 
the history or the literature of their country. With the advent 
of the English and the gradual opening up of the different 
parts of the country, an interest in its history and literature 
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was awakened, and scholars took to a study of Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy. This gave rise to a study of Indian 
archaeology, which has, since the beginning of the last century, 
brought to light much important material for a proper and 
systematic reconstruction of the history of India. A knowledge 
of Indian palaeography is indispensable for a study of Indian 
archaeology. Ignorance of ancient Indian scripts and the 
consequent inability on the part of the Pandits to read 
inscriptions on stone, copper-plates and coins contributed 
not a little to confused and incorrect ideas on Indian history, 
which prevailed in tfie country for a long time. Whatever 
light modern researches have.cast on the dark pages of the 
early history of India is due, to a large extent, to the labours 
of the pioneers among European and Indian scholars who 
succeeded in tracing out the various forms through which the 
Indian alphabets have passed. The complete reading of 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi scripts by Prinsep and others marks 
the beginning of much valuable work done by European and 
Indian savants, without which our present knowledge of the 
early history of India would have been impossible. The 
foundation of the Asiatic Society cf Bengal by Sir William 
Jones in 1784 A. D. and the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1823 and other similar Oriental research 
societies in India and Europe heralded the dawn of a new era 
in the historical and epigraphical research in India. 

Importance of the aid of epigraphy in historical researches 
need not be emphasised here. During the last hundred years, 
since the commencement of the publication of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1832, innumerable inscrip¬ 
tions on stone and metal have been brought to light through 
the indefatigable efforts of Indian and European Orientalists. 
Pages of Cunningham and Marshall’s reports of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, Progress Reports of the various 
Archaeological Circles, volumes of the South Indian Inset ip- 
tions , the Indian Anliquaty, the Epigraphia Indica, the 
Epigtaphia Indo-Moslemica, the Epigraphia Carnatica, the 
Epigraphia Buttnatiica, the Epigraphia Zylonica, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
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the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Journal of Indian History, the Nagari Pracharini Patrika and 
dozens of other research journals of learned Societies in India 
and the West are mines of valuable historical information 
furnished by thousands of stone and metal records discovered 
and critically edited year after year by enthusiastic epi- 
graphists in India and abroad. As a result of the discovery 
of these epigraphs containing information on various matters, 
it has been possible to know and reconstruct, to some extent, 
the history of several dynasties, of which I may mention a 
few, viz the Nanda, Maurya, Greeks, Andhra, Saka, Parthian, 
Kushan, Kshatrapa, Abhira, Gupta, Huna, Yaudheya, 
Bais, Lichchhavi, Parivrajaka, Rajarshitulya, Vakataka, 
Maukhari, Maitraka, Guhila, Chapotkata,(Cbavada),Chaulukya, 
Pratihara. Paramara, Chahamana (Chauhana), Rashtrakuta, 
Kachhavaha, Tomara, Kalachuri, Traikutaka, Chandela, 
Yadava, Gurjara, Mihira, Pala, Sena, Pallava, Chola, Kadamba 
Silara, Sendraka, Kakatiya, Naga, Nikumbha, Bana, Matsya, 
Salankayana, Saila, Mushaka, Reddi, etc. 

Although some of the old Sanskrit inscriptions, known 
as Prasastis, contain eulogistic descriptions of the ruling 
kings, one has to acknowledge their value as sources of 
contemporary evidence in fixing the dates of reigning kings 
and the extent of their kingdoms. Numismatic evidence is 
also very helpful to a critical historian. The names of most 
of the Greek rulers of Northern India have been made known 
to us only from their coins. The coins of western Kshatrapas 
contain the names of the reigning kings and their fathers 
with titles and dates. They have been very helpful in prepar¬ 
ing the genealogy and the date of Kshatrapa kings. The 
name of Bappa Raval of Mewar has long been famous in India 
in myth and legend, but the find of a single gold coin of this 
ruler by me has confirmed beyond doubt the identity of 
Bappa. Only last week I was informed by Dr. A. S. Altekar 
of the Benares Hindu University that he had discovered a new 
coin of Bappa and written a paper on it in this conference. 
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A word about handling the Persian sources of mediaeval 
Indian history will not be out of place. Divested of the 
hyperbole indulged in by the authors, the historical truth 
contained in their writings should be noted. The value of 
the statements contained in Persian histories, surcharged as 
they are with religious bias, should be ascertained with 
sufficient caution by the historian of to-day. It would be in 
the best interest of the present-day scholar, if he aspires to 
the distinction of an impartial historian, not to base his state¬ 
ments upon Persian soprees alone, but to make it a point 
also to explore and study all Hindu sources, bardic, inscrip- 
tional, numismatic and others; otherwise his works will 
merely embody the result of a one-sided view. 

Before closing, I take the liberty briefly to review the 
work done in Indian history. As stated before, keen interest 
in India’s past was awakened after the advent of the English 
in this country. In earlier writings their authors had to rely 
on hearsay and bardic information in the absence of ample 
material discovered later through the progress of archaeo¬ 
logical work. Colonel James Tod, the father of the Rajput 
history, has done pioneer work in connection with Rajputana 
and the results of his labourd have been embodie in his 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan and Travels in Western 
India. Alexander Forbes did the same for Gujarat in his 
Rasamdld. Students of history owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
and Dr. J. F. Fleet for their monumental work in connection 
with the early history of Gujarat, the Deccan and Kanarese 
districts respectively. In the domain of ancient Indian 
history and chronology Mr. Vincent Smith’s Eatly Histoiy of 
India and Miss Duff’s Chronology of India stand as pioneer 
works. Captain J. C. Grant Duff is memorable in the field 
of Maratha history, although much useful and critical work 
has been done in recent years by Mr. G. S. Sardesai and 
enthusiastic researchers. Vast material relating to the 
Maratha period of Indian history has been brought to light 
by the Itihasa-SamSodhaka-Mandala, Poona, Siva-charitra- 
Karyalaya and other institutes. But it goes without saying 
65 O.l. 
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that research in Maratha history requires a very careful 
sifting of the raw material. To give only one instance, even 
the exact date of Sivaji’s birth was not settled until a few 
years back. Conflicting dates are found in different Marathi 
Bakhars and the final settlement has been possible only 
recently after I found Sivaji’s Janmakutrdall in an old manus¬ 
cript which contains about 500 Jamnaktindglls of eminent 
persons of the past and is dated about 3C0 years back. 

It is very gratifying to note that growing.interest in Indian 
history has been awakened in recent years in Indian Univer¬ 
sities. The Calcutta University has in the last few years pro¬ 
duced a number of enthusiastic workers in the field of ancient 
Indian history and culture, and several interesting public¬ 
ations have come out year after year. South Indian scholars 
have been evincing unstinted enthusiasm for researches in 
South Indian History and Epigraphy. As pioneer works 
Sewell’s the Forgotten Empire and Jouveau Dubreuil’s History 
of the Deccan cannot be omitted. The Archaeological depart¬ 
ments of the Hyderabad and Mysore States also deserve 
mention in this connection. In the Allahabad and Aligarh 
Universities we find efforts made at specialisation of the study 
of the history of Muslim India. Independent labours of 
certain scholars have also yielded praiseworthy fruit. The 
late Rakhaldas Banerji’s History of Orissa in two sumptuous 
volumes is a monumental work embodying the result of 
stupendous labour and life-long study of the subject. It is 
a sad irony of fate that the celebrated author could not see 
in print the fruit of his labour in his life-time. Rev. Heras’ 
Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagara, Moraes’ Kadamba-Kula, 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Beginnings of South Indian 
History and Jayachandra Vidyalankara’s Bharatiya Ilihdsa Kl 
Riipa-rekhd are also noteworthy publications. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal’s History of India is also a very important 
contribution to the study of the period 150-350 A. D. 

In this age of advancement of learning it is but proper 
to take active steps to give stimulus to historical studies in the 
various parts of the country. Rulers of Indian States could 
give invaluable help in furthering the cause of historical 
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studies by establishing historical and archaeological depart* 
ments in their States. Interest, m local history may be 
stimulated by founding historical societies in all prominent 
cities, where discussions and dissertations on topics of local 
history may be conducted from time to time and trips to 
historical sites may be arranged. 

I would like to conclude with a piece of advice to young 
enthusiasts in the field of Indian epigraphical and historical 
research. Gradual reconstruction of the history of various 
parts of India is possible only by bringing together 
innumerable bits of information that lie scattered in manu¬ 
scripts, stone inscriptions, copperplates, coins, etc. As it is not 
always possible to come across this raw material for the 
history of our land in towns and places connected by railway 
lines and metalled roads, one must go into the interior of 
the country for it. There are numerous monuments and sites 
of historical importance in Rajputana, Central India and other 
provinces away from the railway lines or metalled roads 
and situated in jungles and haunts of wild beasts. Craving 
your indulgence for personal reference I may say that I have 
for this purpose travelled hundreds of miles in the interior 
of Rajputana in bullock carts, on foot and camelback etc; and 
memories of my bitter expriences are still fresh in my mind. 
In order to quench the thirst for knowledge in this direction 
a young enthusiast should take delight in travelling by bullock 
carts, on camels, ponies and even on foot to reach his 
destination. I know of several places in the interior of 
Rajputana which have not been visited uptil now by any 
archaeologist on account of their situation, as a visit to them 
involves great discomfort and trouble. And a regular archaeo¬ 
logical survey of a province is not possible without penetrat¬ 
ing into the interior. A researcher’s work is, in fact, not like 
the work of an armchair politician. Gentlemen, in the pursuit 
of knowledge we must never forget the words of the celebrated 
poet Kalidasa:— 

$$T: q&JT f| gJT&RTi N%. 




the initial year of the little known 

EASTERN GANGA ERA. 

By R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., F.A.U. 

( Rajamundiy .) 


A paper on Ganga Em was presented by me to the Sixth 
All-India Oriental Conference held at Patna in December 
1930, wherein I pointed out that several attempts were made 
by several scholars to fix the initial year of the Ganga Era and 
such years as they fixed ranged between A. D. 349 and 720. 
In my paper, I adduced new evidences based on copper¬ 
plate inscriptions and fixed the initial year of the Era in 493 
A. D. I expressed the same view first in my Telugu work 
Kalingadesa Charitra published in 1930. 

Since that attempt was made, two new Eastern Ganga 
plates of Anantavarma and Anantavannadeva’s son, Madhu- 
kamarnavadeva, dated Saka year 913 and Ganga Era 526 
respectively were published in 1931 and 1932 in J. B. O. K. b. 
Vols XVII and XVIII. After studying the same along with 
the plates of the Eastern Kadamba king Dharmakhedi of 520 
Ganga-Kadamba Era published in J. A. H. R. S. Volume III, 

I stated in J. A. H. R. S. Volume V, page 274 (1931) that the 
initial year of the Ganga Era falls in 494 A. D. for the follow- 
ing reasons:— 

(1) The discovery of the Jirjingi grant of IndravMma 
of 39 G. E. has thrown new light (J. A. tl. K.b. 
Vol III, pp. 49-53). On palaeographical* grounds, it is 
the most important in fixing the Ganga chron ° lo §y- 
Its characters are box-headed and belong to the 
beginning of the 6th century A. D. Since the grant 
is dated in 39th G. E, and since its characters 
obviously belong to the first quarter of the 6th 
century A. D. we get the beginning of the Ganga 
Era in or about 490 or 495 A. D. 

517 
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(2) The discovery of Madhukamarnava’s plates (C. p 
No. 5 in A. R. on S. I. E. (or 1918-19, J, B. 0. R. s. 
Vol. XVIII, 1932) belonging to the year 526 of Ganga 
Era is still more important. His successor was 
Vajrahasta III According to the genealogy and 
chronology contained in all his plates, Madhu* 
kamarnava ruled from A. D. 1019 to 1037. If he 
be supposed to have issued the grant dated 526 
G. E. in the first year of his rule only, then the 
initial year of the Gahga Era falls in A. D. 493-94. 

(3) The publication of the Siriihapura plates (J.A.H.R.S. 
Vol. Ill, pp. 171-80) of the Kadambaking Dharma- 
khedi, dated Ganga-Kadamba year 520, has led to 
the solution of this difficult problem. The Ganga 
and the Ganga-Kadamba eras are both one and the 
same as the Eastern Kadambas were the feudatories 
of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga. 

(4) The publication of the Mandasa plates of Ananta- 
varma (J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. XVII) of Saka year 913 
has further helped the solution of this problem. 


From these newly published copper-plates of the Eastern 
Gahga and Kadamba kings, I was able to construct the follow¬ 
ing Ganga-Kadamba genealogy and chronology from which 
we get the initial year of the era in A. D. 494-95 (J.A.H.R.S. 
Vol. V (1931), p. 274). 


E. Kadambas 


E. Gangas. 


Niyarnava. 

f 

Bhama Khedi. 


Kamarnava. 

Anantavarma Aniyanka Bhima Vajrahasta 
S. 901-936. 


Dharma Khedi 
(of 520 Gahga j 

Kadamba Era Devendravarma 
and 913 Saka year). Kamarnava 
S'. 936-937. 

I 

Anantavarma 

Vajrahasta 


Gundama Madhu 
S. 938-41. KamSrnava 

S. 941-60 (of 
526 Gahga Era). 


S. 960-992. 
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From the above table, it is clear that 520 G. K. year or 
G. year corresponds to Salca year 936-37 or the initial year 
falls in S- 416-17 or A. D. 494-95. But since Gundama 
came to the throne in S. 938 and since his predecessor ruled 
only for half year, his date must be taken as S*. 937-938 or 
A. D. 495-496. It is by oversight that I mentioned in my 
article S. 936—937 for S. 937—938 and thus gave room to 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh to correct me (J. A. Vol. LXI, 1932 Dec). 
But I am glad that, by astronomical calculations worked out 
by him, he confirmed my theory which is further supported 
by Mr. D. C. Sarkar, M. A. (J. A. H. R. S. Vol 7, pp. 229-30). 

I trust the scholars, assembled in the Seventh All-India 
Oriental Conference, will discuss the subject still further with 
me and settle the initial year of the era so that Ganga history 
and chronology might be free from doubts. 

Two recently published works, viz. Histoiy ofOtissa. Vol. 1 
(1930) by R. D. Banerji and the Histoiical Insciiptions of 
Southern India (1932) by Robert Sewell and Dr. S. K. Iyengar, 
still assume that the Ganga Era might have begun in A. D. 
778 or 741 and A. D. 877-78 respectively. The author of 
the former work, while criticising the views of Mr. G. Rama- 
das regarding Ganga Era and while stating that the initial 
year cannot lie in A. D. 349-50 as stated by him, held that 
“the problem of the history and chronology of the Early 
Gangas of Kalinga and the era used by them is still far from 
being solved.” It is a pity he has not lived to see his desire 
fulfilled. His own assumption 1 that the initial year might 
have been A. D. 778 or A. D. 741 is wrong and baseless. 
Similarly Robert Sewell and Dr. S. K. Iyengar in their work 
noted already assumed that the epoch was the year of 
Kamarnava Ill’s accession, viz. 877-7S. 2 Similarly, 
Mr. G. Ramadas stated 3 several times that the initial year 
falls in A. D. 349-50 depending upon astronbmical calcu¬ 
lations and pakeographical evidences. While the latter were 
demolished by the late R. D. Banerji, the former were made 

1. Vide pages 150, 153, 181, 226 and 239 of his History of Orissa Vol. I. 

2. Vide pages 44, 50, 58 and 357 of their work. 

3. J. B. O. R. S. vide his article on ‘Ganga Era*. 
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applicable to the year 495-496 also by Mr. J. C. Ghosh. 
Under these circumstances, his theory cannot stand. The 
Imperial Guptas who conquered the East Coast upto Kanchi 
would not have allowed the Gangas to found an era of their 
own so early as 349-50. It was therefore after their fall in 
A. D. 495 that the Gangas founded their era. The Maukharis 
of Magadha also did the same in exactly the same year. 
Hence, it must be clear that the Eastern Gangas started an era 
of their own after the fall of the Guptas in A D. 495-496. 1 


1. Scholars who wish to go through a more detailed discussion o£ the 
subject can refer to my work History of Kalihga. 



THE ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY OF THE REIGN 
OF ANANTAVARMACHODAGANGA (A. D. 1076-1147). 

By R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T., F.A.U. 

( Rajamundty.) 

Original. sources. 

(1) The stone inscriptions found in the Narayanapuram 
Temple (Visag Dt.) noticed in A. R. on S. I. 
Epigraphy for 1926-27, pp. 19-22. 

(2) The stone inscriptions found in the Draksharama 
Temple (E. Godavari Dt.) published in Telugu in 
S. I. Inscrr. Vol. IV. 

(3) The stone inscriptions found in Ihe Temples of 
Srikurmam, Mukhalingam, Mahendragiri, Arasavelli 
and other places in Ganjam Dt. published in Telugu 
in S. I. Inscrr. Vol. V. 

(4) Copper-plate inscriptions of the king. 

(5) Gold coins of the period. 

(6) Madala Panji and Kalingattuparani. 

Impoitance of the subject. 

For the first time, a correct and fuller history of the 
Eastern Gangas, based upon original sources which are 
mostly in Telugu script and language is being published by 
the author of this paper. The greatest king of the Eastern 
Ganga Dynasty, who enjoyed the longest and the most 
prosperous period of reign from A. D. 1076 to A. D. 1147 
and who spread his Empire from the Ganges in the north to 
the Godavari in the south, known as Anantavarmach&dagahga- 
deva perfected an administrative machinery which can he 
described as centralised, benevolent and highly organised, - 

66 0.1. 521 
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From the Narayanapuram temple inscriptions 1 we learn 
about the official designations of several Eastern Ganga 
subordinates. For example, No. 648 refers to a Senapati 
(Commander) and Mahasandliivigiahi (Secretary-in-chief for 
peace and war) of the emperor. No. 654 refers to a certain 
S'likamna (Accountant). Nos. 655 and 656 refer to an officer 
of the king who had the title of S'libhujadandaniiyaka (the 
illustrious Magistrate). Nos. 659 and 660 refer to a certain 
Sarvadeva, a Senapati of the king. No. 662 refers to a certain 
Gundayya who was the S'likamna and Rdchapuravdri (Royal 
Headman of the town). Nos. 664 and 676 refer to a certain 
Straparaju who gave 35 cows for a perpetual lamp to be 
buret in the temple. It is believed that the burning of lamps 
in Saivite temples would increase the merit of the donors. 

Similarly, the Draksharama temple inscriptions 2 also 
throw much useful light. No. 1,363, dated Saka year 1030, 
refers to the gift of a certain Rechana who was the Sandhi- 
vigrahi ( Minister for peace and war ) of the Lord of Tri-Ka- 
liiiga, i.e. Anantavarma. No. 1,006 dated S'. 1003 refers to the 
gift of a lamp by Vanapati or Banapati, the Brahmin Minister 
and Commander of Chddaganga as well as his father Raja- 
Raja I. He made extensive conquests and spread Ganga 
power over Vengi in the south and Utkala in the north. 
Nos. 1015 and 1016 state that the emperor endowed a choul¬ 
try named after himself and instituted in Draksharama with 
rich gifts. 

Similarly, the Sri Kurmam and Mukhalingam temple 
inscriptions 3 of this king are the most important because they 
throw fullest light on the subject. Most of the grants were 
made by the Ndyakas ( Leaders or Captains) and Puravaris 
of Nagara puvada (Kalinganagaram). The different officers 
and their designations as well as the several divisions of the 
empire are all mentioned in these inscriptions. For instance, 
No. 1011 refers to a Dahinadanda (officer in charge of 


1. A. R. on S. I. Ep. for 1926-27, pp. 19-22. 

2« S. I. Inscrr. Vol. IV. 

3, S. I. Inscrr. Vol. V Nos. 1005-1148 and 1150-1342. 
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southern region). No. 1013 refers to a Sahini (Cavalry Head), 
No. 1016 to Danda-Ndyaka (Magistrate), No. 1025 to Gudisd- 
ni (Temple-maid), No. 1031 to Putavdri (Town-Head), No. 
1034 to Km anil (Accountant), No. 1035 to Lavanakatddhikdi i 
(Salt-tax officer), No. 1036 to Pradhani (Minister), No. 1037 
to Ndvakas, No. 10-11 to Mulabhdnddramwia mudrahasta 
(officer controlling the Seal of Reserve Treasury), No. 1046 
to Mdndalika (Governor), No. 1052 to Rdchapadihasta 
(officer in charge of Royal Measures), No. 1055 to Brahmama 
Rdyandu (Royal officer called Brahmama), No. 1060 to Sendni 
(Commander), No. 1061 to S'dsanaka (Inscriber of royal 
orders), No. 1073 to Mahdmdndalika (Governor-in-chief of a 
Province), No. 1083 to Raitadi (Rcddi or village headman), 
No. 1101 to Mnnlri (Counsellor), No. 1106 to Scnddhipdgresan 
(Commander-in-chief) and Siimat Sdhana Ndyaka (the illus¬ 
trious leader of military forces), No. 1107 to Gajasdhani 
(Leader of elephant forces), No. 1118 to Piijdii (Votary of 
God.) and No. 1281 to Mahddandavdsi (Inspector General 
of Police). 

From the foregoing account, it can be learnt that the 
Kalihga Empire had a highly organised administrative machi¬ 
nery. The Emperor was called Malidrdjddhmija (The Lord 
Paramount of Maharajas) and he enjoyed absolute powers but 
exercised them with the advice of his ministers, commanders, 
local chiefs and village heads. There was a regular hierarchy 
of officials ruling over the several subdivisions into which the 
great Kalihga Empire was divided. The highest division is 
known as Mahdmamiala or Great Province which was ruled 
over by Mahdrdnakas or Mahdmdndalikas or Governors- 
General. It was divided into a number of Mandalas or pro¬ 
vinces over which a Ran aka or Mdndalika or Governor ruled. 
A Mandala was divided into a number of Nddas or visayas or 
Bhogas or Districts and each was in charge of a visayapati or 
Lord of the District. Each Nadu consisted of several hundreds 
of Gidmas or villages and a Gtdnui was under a Gidmika or 
village-head. Each village had a number of Pallis or Valasds 
or hamlets attached to it and subject to its control. There 
were also Nagatas as for instance Kalinganagara and these 
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cities were very few. There were many Puias or towns like 
Dautapura, Siripura, Pistapura and Simhapura. There were a 
few Pattanas or sea-port towns like Kalingapattana, Vis&kha- 
pattana and Bhimilipattana which grew into importance on 
account of the extensive foreign commerce. From the inscrip¬ 
tions, we learn the names of thirty or more different Nadus 
or Districts such as Chodavalanadu, Gaddavactinadu, Jautaru- 
nadu, Saruda Prola, Nunga, Pottapi, Paka, Dimili, Yaradi, 
Paratalagam, Chikati, Kroshtuka Varahavartani, Koluvartani, 
Virakottam Bobbili, Jalamvuru, Rupavartani, Potnur Prakki 
and others. These were under the rule of Visayadhipatis or 
District officers. 

The hamlets or villages or lands or cash were mostly 
granted to temples or learned scholars or faithful ministers 
and commanders. It is significant that the king, while making 
gifts of land, always assembled all the ministers, chiefs of 
villages and janapadas and informed them of the nature of 
his grants and instructed them to observe the continuance 
of the same without any obstacles. He usually appointed 
executors or ajiiaptis to see to the proper working of the 
royal endowments. He exempted such gifts from taxes or 
other dues and also from the entry of royal servants and also 
obstacles. Full water rights were granted also to such grants. 
It would appear that the village was collectively responsible 
for the payment of royal dues and for the observing of king’s 
peace. So long as these two duties were faithfully discharged, 
the villages which were the lowest units of administration 
were left as self-governing autonomous little republics. 
Each village had a number of village officials like Gramika, 
Karana, Purohita, Upadhyaya, Bhata, Dandapasi, Urikavali, 
etc. In the royal capital of Kalinganagara, there were 
several important officials of varying grades and types 
mentioned already showing how the administrative machinery 
was highly organised providing for the minutest details. The 
designations of some of them are significant. Thus, Kalin ga- 
nagatadhyaksa (President of the Capital City of Kalinga); 
Kalihganagaiaksapalaka (Prefect of the City) Kalihga- 
nagatapalaka (Chairman of the City), Rajagum (Royal Priest), 
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Mahapradhani (Prime-minister), Mahasandhivigrahi (Secretary 
General for Peace and War), Mahasendpati (Commander- 
in-chief), Mahdbliamidmtnuna Mudiabasia (Chancellor of 
the Privy Purse), Mahddandavasi (Inspector- General of 
Police), Mahdmdndalika (Governor-General), and Mahapaha 
(Military officer), represent some of the supreme heads of 
departments of governmental machinery. 

The inscriptions show that the emperor often toured 
through the empire with his chief officers for administrative 
purposes and also pa'id great attention for spreading Vedic 
learning and civilisation in the land. He was served by a 
hierarchy of military and civil feudatoty officers called Maha- 
itijas, Mahdsdmanias, Yuvardjas , Mahdpradhdius,Mahdtdnakas 
Mahdmdndalikas, Mahattaras, Mahdsendpalis and MahdpdUas. 
These were all Imperial officers who got their orders direct 
from the emperor and superintended the work of the provin¬ 
cial officers. • For instance, we learn of Kalihga Panksakas or 
Inspectors of administration. The provincial officers in their 
turn supervised the work of the local officers and these 
exercised control over village officials. Thus, it is clear that 
there were minute administrative divisions under proper 
authorities showing that the Ganga Empire in the 11th and 
12th centuries reached a state of perfect organisation. That 
there was a Department of records is proved by the presence 
of such officers like Notary-in-chief, keeper of Privy Seal and 
officer in charge of royal edicts and grants. From the 
inscriptions, it is also clear that the land was carefully 
surveyed and me.isured and classified into various kinds of 
soils. The Copper-plates show that the boundaries of the 
villages or lands granted to temples or scholars or officials 
are noted with great detail while the measures of lauds are 
named differently as Murakas, Nivartamis, Guntas, Puitis and 
Halos. The King’s revenue was obtained chiefly from the 
crown lands, court fees and fines, customs dues and tolls, taxes 
on mines and forests, gifts and presents, tributes from feuda¬ 
tories and monopolies of salt, betel, abkari and other products. 

The King’s expenditure was of four kinds viz, what was 
spent on administration (army, navy, police, etc.), what was 
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spent on religion and learning (donations to temples and 
scholars\ what was spent on Public works specially in 
royal capital (choultries, palaces, roads, tanks and irrigation 
works) and lastly, what was spent on Royal household. 

That there was a system of coinage of varied type is 
proved by the mention of the following names of coins:-Madas, 
Ganda madas or Niskas, Malla madas, Matsya madas, Ganga 
madas, Kullottuhga madas, Chinnarns, Phanams, Tankas 
of gold and silver, Gadyas and Vahga parakas. 

To sum up, we learn from the inscriptions and literary 
so irees that the Kalinga Empire enjoyed the best type of 
organised rule during the time of Anantavarma Chodagahga 
(A. D. 1076—1147). He was served by the best Ministers 
and Commanders of the times who systematically extended 
the boundaries of the Empire till they touched the Godavari 
and the Vaitarani in the south and north respectively and 
the Bay of Bengal and the eastern Ghats in the east and west 
respectively. His sphere of influence even exceeded these 
limits and flowed into Vengi between the Godavari and the 
Krisna rivers as when he protected Vijayaditya VII, the 
Plastern Chalukya King, from being drowned in the Ocean of 
Chola conquest. It also spread into Odra or Utkaladetla in 
the north as when in A. D. 1132, he conquered that country 
and removed his capital to Cuttack. This was due to the 
Cholas invading Utkala as stated in Kalingattupamni and 
destroying the power of the ruling family there.’ The 
Madala Panji account of his rule over Cuttack is supported 
by his inscriptions. 

The times favoured such extension of power because the 
Chalukya-Chola power declined in Vengi in the south and 
Ke&rl power declined in Utkala. The long rule of the king 
for ovei 70 years, his efficient machinery which was at once 
organised and benevolent, and his choice of good ministers 
and commanders all these helped to establish the Ganga 
power and rule firmly in Kalingadesa. Really, he laid such 
firm foundations by his wise rule that his descendants were 
able to enjoy it for 300 years after his death without 
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any difficulty. The Eastern Ganga Dynasty ruled for 
900 years over the whole of Eastern Dekkan, a unique 
feature not met with elsewhere and it reached its zenith 
in the time of Anantavarmachodaganga. His permanent 
contributions are (1) spread of peace and prosperity in the 
land, (2) spread of Brahmanie culture and civilisation in the 
land, (3) building of important Saivite and Vaisnavite 
temples which still stand, (4) development of the country’s 
resources. 




EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI. 

By N. N. Ghosh, M.A., L.T. 

(Allahabad). 

% ————— 

I. 

Kau&imbi ( Kosambi of the Buddhist literature ) was an 
important scene of the Buddhist activity and a centre of the 
Buddhist religion for over a thousand years. It was the. 
capital of the kings who ruled the territory of KausambI known 
to us from tradition and history. As such the ruins of Kau- 
&imbi offer an interesting field for archaeological investigation. 
The ancient city of Kau&imbi has been identified with the 
village of Kosam, 36 miles from Allahabad. General Cunnin¬ 
gham first identified the city with the ruins existing at 
Kosam, in the seventies of the last century. Doubts as to his 
identification have since been expressed by Vincent Smith and 
Watters (Vide V. Smith’s article in J. R. H. S. for 1898 and 
Watter’s remarks on Yuan Chwang Vol. 1. pp. 366-67). But 
these doubts are no longer tenable in view of the numismatic 
and archaeological evidences which are now available to us. 
A fuller examination of these evidences which definitely prove 
its identification forms a separate chapter of my forthcoming 
monograph on Kausilmbi and is beyond the scope of this paper 
in which I shall confine myself strictly to the subject provided 
in the heading. 

II. 

The existence of the city of Kauiambi may be traced to 
hoary antiquity, long anterior to the time of the Buddha who 
is supposed to have flourished in the sixth century B. C. 
Kau&Imbi was founded by Nimichakra, sixth in descent from 
Pariksit after the great flood of the Jumna which had 
submerged Hastinapura ( Bhagavata Purana, 9th part, 2?nd 
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chapter, page 781). Kausambi was one of the great sixteen 
Janapadas in the time of the Buddha. (Anguttara Nikaya, IV. 
252,256,260). The people which ruled the kingdom were the 
Vatsas or the Vansas (Ibid.) The origin of the Vatsa kings is 
traced by Dr. Roy Chaudhuri to a king Ka& on traditional 
evidences ( Political History of Ancient India, p. 83; HV. 
29,73. MBH. xii, 49, 80). This is a doubtful account. 

The King of Kausambi in the time of the Buddha was 
Udayana (Saiiiyutta and Majjhima Nikayas). According to the 
Tibetan literatui'e Udayana’s father was S'atanika who was 
born the same day as the Buddha (Tibetan Dulva xi, f. 99). 
According to Pali literature his father’s name was Parantapa 
and he was born at the Himavanta forest where his mother had 
been carried away by a monster bird Hathiliiiga (Buddha- 
ghosa’s Parables). He had three queens-Vasuladatta, 
Samvati and Magandiya. All three were married under 
romantic circumstances (Ibid). His mother was >a Vaidehl 
princess (Carmichael Lectures, 1918). Udayana had political 
rivalry with the neighbouring states, Avant'i in the west and 
Magadha in the east with both of which he entered into 
matrimonial alliances (Commentary of the verses 21-23 of 
Dharmapada; Geography of Early Buddhism by B. C. Law). 
Udayana as king of Kausambi is also mentioned in Latitavistara 
(100 A. I).), in Meghaduta (500 A. D.), in Ratnavall (700 A. D.), 
and in Brhatkatha (C. 800 A. D). During his time Kausambi 
was an important entrepot of goods and passengers coming 
to Kausambi and Magadha from the south and west (Sutta 
Nipata 1011-13), and an important junction of both river and 
land routes (Vinaya texts). Udayana’s son was Bodhi Raja- 
kumara (Ibid). Bodhi became an ardent follower of Buddha 
who converted him into the new faith (M. ii. 91-97). He 
was the Viceroy of the Bhagga country with its capital at Sum 
Sumara Gira (Ibid 91). 

III. 

Who the third king of Kausambi from Udayana was is 
not known, but the fourth king was Ksemaka (Pargiter-Kali 
Age). After his time the political history of Kau^amb'i is a 
complete blank until the second century B. C. when we find 
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Bahasatimitra reigning in Kausambi (Bahasatimitra’s coin and 
Pabhosa Cave Inscription). On the strength of Mr. Jayaswal’s 
reading of the Cave Inscription—“This cave was excavated 
in the tenth year of the reign of Odraka the fifth Sunga 
King, and that the donor was Asa'dha Sena, maternal 
uncle of Bahasatimitra”. Prof. Rapson concluded that 
Bahasatimitra was a feudatory king under Odraka. This 
conclusion is doubtful. Because: (1) according to the 
Purana, Odraka reigned only for 2 or 7 years; ( Pargiter- 
Kali Age ); (2) the Sunga Empire had broken up long 
before Odraka ascended the throne and was reduced to 
Magadha and the home provinces by the time Odraka 
became king ( V. Smith and Rapson ), and therefore he 
could not possibly rule over such a distant province as 
Kau&Imbi; (3) the Bahasatimitra’s coin does not contain 
the name of his lord; (4) the words “ In the tenth year of 
Odraka’s reign (and not sovereignty as is found in the Bhaihut 
Gate Inscription) do not prove sovereignty here but merely 
suggest it, and this suggestion becomes of doubtful value in 
the light of ample independent evidence. 

IV. 

There was Vakataka supremacy in Kausambi in the 
third and the beginning of the fourth century A. D. Samudra- 
gupta established his supremacy over Kausambi by his 
decisive victory at the battle of Kausambi in 344 or 345 
A. D. (K. P. Jayasvval-History of India from 150 A. D. to 
350 A. D.) 




EARLY HISTORY OF THE GAHADAVALA DYNASTY. 
By Prof. Dhirendra Chandra Ganguly. M.A , Pu.D. (Lond.) 

(Benares) 

% 

Kanauj played an important part in the history of ancient 
India. About half a century after the death of Harsavardhana, 
Yasovarman occupied his throne. The Pratiharas ruled there 
from the early years of the 9th century A. D. till the first 
quarter of the 11th century. After the fall of the Pratiharas, 
a Rastrakuta dynasty under its king Candra established there 
its suzerainty. 1 Candra was followed by Vigrahapala, Bhuva- 
napala, Gopala, and Madanapala. The Set-Mahet inscription 2 
of Madanapala’s reign is dated V. E. 1176-A. D. 1118. It 
describes Madanapala’s predecessor Gopfila as the ruler of 
Gadhipura i. e. Kanauj. Gopala must have been ruling in 
Kanauj sometimes before 1090 A. D. In the latter part of the 
11th century A. D. the Gahadavalas are found to have 
established their sway over Kanauj. The earliest known 
inscription of this dynasty is dated 1090 A. D. 3 The Basahi 
plate, 4 dated 1104 A. D., states that “in the lineage named 
Gahadavala there was a victorious king, son of Mahiyala, named 
Candradcva, who when, on the death of king Bhoja and Karna, 
the world became troubled, came to the rescue and became 
king and established his capital at Kanauj.” Karna, referred 
to, was evidently the Kalacuri Karna, king of Tripuri, who 
ruled from 104! A. D. to 1072 A. D. Suggestion has been 
made that Bhoja, mentioned above, was the Pratihara king of 
the same name. 5 But the Pratihara Bhoja closed his reign 
before 892 A. D, after which his successors ruled in Kanauj 
for more than one hundred and twenty-five years. 6 Hence 

1. JASB., Vol. XXI, 1925, p. 103. 2. IA., Vol XVII, p. 63. 

3. El., Vol. IX, p. 302. 4. IA., Vol. XIV, p. 101 

5. IHQ., Vol. V, pp. 89, 90. 6. J. Dep. Let., Vol. X, p. $5. 
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Bhoja of the Basahi plate whose death was responsible for 
the break-out of the anarchy in Northern India in the latter 
part of the 11th century, cannot be identical with the 
Pratihara king of the same name. He appears to have been 
the Paramara Bhoja, who closed his reign shortly before 
1055 A. D.i 

No scholar has hitherto made any attempt to determine 
the nature of the trouble, referred to by Basahi plate, that 
agitated the greater part of Northern India during this period. 
The most powei'ful among kings who flourished in the latter 
part of the 11th century A. D. were the ParamSra Laksmadeva, 
Kalacuri Yasahkarna, Cnndella Kirti-varman, Caulukya Karna, 
Pala Ramapila, * and the Calukya Vikramaditya VI. 
Evidences are not available to prove that Northern India 
along with Kanauj fell a prey to disorder as the result of the 
plundering expedition launched by any of these kings. But 
if the contemporary records are carefully examined the cause 
of this catastrophe can be determined with tolerable certainty. 

Ibrahim, the son of Mas’ud, and the grandson of the great 
conqueror Mahmud, ascended the throne of Ghazni in 1059 
A. D. and ruled his kingdom until 1099 A. D. In the year 
1075 A. D. he appointed his son Mahmud governor of his 
Indian possession. 2 Mahmud, on behalf of his father, launch¬ 
ed an expedition against Hindusthan. The great Persian poet 
Salman was a contemporary of both the Sultan Ibrahim and 
his son Mahmud. He died in 520 A. H.-A. D. 1126. He gives 
a somewhat detailed description of the prince Mahmud’s 
invasion of Hindusthan. He tells us that 3 the prince besieged 
the fort of Agra, and defeated there the Amir jaipal. The 
prince received loads of red gold, and files of male elephants 
from the kings of all quarters. In order to protect the 
elephants, he made a stable at Kanauj, and appointed Cand 
Rai to take charge of them. After that, in course of military 
expeditions he destroyed a thousand idol temples, and his 
elephants trampled over more than a hundred strongholds. 

1. Author’s History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 82 ff. 

2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 34. 

3. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. IV, p. 524. 
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He marched his army to Ujjain and the king of Malwa fled 
away for his life. Kalafijar next'tell to his sword. The same 
authority tells us that, during this period, Kanauj was the 
capital of Hind, which, as it appears from the above report, 
fell to the sword of the Moslem. 


Salman’s statement makes it clear that the United pro¬ 
vinces, Malwa, and Bundelkhand and all other intermediate 
territories were greatly affected by the invasion of Mahmud. 
The date of this invasion can approximately be determined 
within the narrow limit of a few years. The Paramara 
Laksmadeva, the son of Udayaditya, occupied the throne of 
Malwa between 1086 and 1094 A. D. 1 He is said to have 
repulsed an attack of the Turuskas. 2 It will be admitted on all 
hands that during the latter part of the lltli century A.D. Malwa 
was not invaded by any other Moslem army save one that 
was led by Mahmud as has been referred to above. Hence 
there can be little doubt that Mahmud’s adversary in Malwa 
was Laksmadeva. Evidently then Mahmud’s invasion against 
India took place between the years 1086 and 1094 A. D. the 
extreme limits of the reign-period of Laksmadeva. This is 
the period when the Rastrakuta Gopala lost the throne of 
Kanauj, and the Gahadavalas took possession of it. The 
earliest known date of Candradeva, the founder of the 
Gahadavala dynasty, is 1090 A.D. 3 Hence, he can almost with 
certainty be identified with Cand Rai, an officer of Mahmud, 
referred to by Salman. The Gahadavala Candradeva’s 
predecessors were not royal personages. It appears that 
Candradeva accepted a service under Mahmud and helped 
him in his invasion against Hindusthan. When the power of 
the Rastrakuta Gopala was completely shattered by the 
Moslems, Cand Rai was engaged by the Moslem general as 
his stable-keeper at Kanauj. Shortly afterwards when the 
Moslem army withdrew to .the Punjab leaving Northern India 
into a state of chaos and disorder, Candradeva, as we are told, 
taking advantage of the trouble that perturbed the whole 
world i. e. Northern India, wielded the sovereignty of that 
imperial city. 


1. Author’s History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 142, 158. 

2. El., Vol. II. p. 188. 3. Ibid, Vol. IX, p. 302. 
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The Basahi plate inscription gives us to understand that 
the death of Bhoja and Karna resulted into anarchy in 
Northern India. If this troublous state of things is considered 
to have been created by the invasion of Mahmud, as has been 
suggested above, it will have to maintain that Bhoja and 
Karna were instrumentals in checking the onrush of the 
Moslems into the heart of India. Both Bhoja and Karna died 
in the third quarter of the 11th century. Their disappearance 
from the political arena emboldened the Moslems to launch 
once more plundering expedition against India. A short 
review of the Hindu-Moslem war in India during the middle 
of the 11th century will throw more light on the subject 
under review. 

Firishta tells us that’ “in 435 A.H. = 1043 A.I). the Raja 
of Dehly, in conjunction with other Rajas, retook Hansy, Tha* 
nesar, and other dependencies from the governors to whom 
Modood had entrusted them. The Hindoos from thence 
marched towards the fort of Nagarkote, which they besieged 
for four months....The success of the Raja of Dehly gave such 
confidence to the Indian chiefs of the Punjab, and other places 
that though before this time, like foxes they durst hardly creep 
from their holes, for fear of the Mussulman arms, yet now they 
put on the aspect of lion, and openly set their masters at 
defiance.’’ 

The most notable among kings who were contemporaries 
of the Raja of Delhi, mentioned above, were the Kalacuri 
Karna, the Paramara Bhoja, Calukya Some^vara, the 
Cahamana Analulla, and the Caulukya Bhima. The Udepur 
prasasti of Udayaditya states that 1 2 the Paramara Bhoja 
defeated the Turuskas by means of his mercenaries. Malwa 
is not known to have been ever invaded by the Moslems 
during this period. Hence it seems likely that Bhoja sent his 
mercenaries somewhere outside his kingdom in order to fight 
with the Moslems. The Calukya Somesvara, king of the 
Deccan, who ruled from 1042 to 1069 A. D., is said to have 

1. Briggs Firishta, Vol. I, p. 118. 

2. El., Vol. I, p. 235. 
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defeated the Turuskas.' He certain!v „„„ 

r st lh the f rr ™ a „ ~ x 

the south of the Narmada till the time of AlS-ud-din Khilii 
The Sundha hill inscription tells us that* the Cahama'na Ana- 
lnlla who was a contemporary of both the Paramara Bhoja 
and the Caulukya Bhima, defeated the Turuskas. Now, it 
seems almost certain that the Rajas, referred ‘to by Firishta, 
who helped the King of Delhi in his aggressive war against 
the Moslems were Someivara, Bhoja, Anahilla, and others. 
1 hough the Kalacuri inscriptions do not tell us anything about 
Karna s conflict with the Moslems, it does not seem quite un* 
likely that he also sent his armies to the Punjab to help the 
cause of the Raja of Delhi. Blioja and Kama, as has been 
noticed above, u-ere well known for their strong military force. 
The death of these two veteran leaders put the Moslems on 
their mettle, who then cast their greedy eyes on the rich 
plains of India. We have just seen how successfully they 
carried on their marauding excursions through the heart of 
this country. The force of the statement of the Basahi plate can 
only be maintained if the things are viewed in the above light. 

A brief survey of the above discussion points out that 
in 1043 A.D. the Moslems suffered a terrible defeat at the 
hand of the Raja of Delhi, Paramara Bhoja, Kalacuri Kama, 
and other Hindu chiefs. So long as Bhoja and Kama were 
alive the Moslems did not dare raise their arms against India. 
Bhoja’s death in about 1055 greatly weakened the strength of the 
Indians and the death of Karna in 1072 entirely broke down 
the barriers against the onrush of the Moslems. Sometimes 
between 1086 and 1094 A.D. the Moslems under their leader 
prince Mahmud launched an expedition against the Indian 
princes, and plundered Agra, Kanauj, Malwa, and Bundel- 
khand. Candradeva, a military adventurer, joined the Moslem 
in order to make his fortune. At the outset he accepted the 
service of the stable-keeper- under Mahmud at Kanauj. But 
immediately after the departure of the Moslem army, he 
forcibly occupied the vacant thione of Kanauj, and made 
himself master of the country. 


1. Ibid Vol. 

68 oj. 


2. Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 72. 
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In almost all the Gahadavala records a kind of tax 
named tumskadanda is referred to as a source of revenue of 
the Gahadavala kings. 1 The word has been variously 
interpreted by the scholars. Dr. Smith thinks that 2 it was 
a tax imposed on the Indians to raise money to ward off the 
Muhammadans. Mr. C. V. Vaidya suggests that 3 it was a 
tribute paid to Ghazni by the rulers of Kanauj. According 
to Mr. Sten Konow 4 it was a tax on the Muhammadan 
settlers in the country about the Jumna. But many villages 
from which this particular tax was levied were far off from 
that river. 5 Besides that it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Hindus were aggressive enough to impose special taxes on 
the Moslems. There is a substantial agreement between the 
views of Dr. Smith and Mr. Vaidya. If their views prove to 
be true we will not be far from the truth if we assume that 
Candradeva got the sovereignty of Kanauj through the 
favour of Mahmud on his promise to pay an annual tribute to 
the Sultan of Ghazni. During the 12th century A. D. the 
Moslems made frequent incursions on the kingdom of the 
Gahadavalas. They were launched obviously to force the 
successors of Candradeva to be regular in their payment of 
tribute to the Sultan. 


1. Cf. Chandravati plate of Candradeva, dated 1090 A. D.; EL, Vol. IX, 
p. 302, and others, 

2. EHI., p. 400 Fn. 

3. MHI., Vol. III,p. 211. 

4. El, Vol. IX, p. 321. 

5. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 115; Vol. IX, p. 303 etc 



MAYURASARMAN, THE FOUNDER OF THE KADAMBA 

DYNASTY AND THE PALLAVAS OF KANCHI. 

By Rp;v. H. Heras, S. J. 

(Bombay.) 

I. The Milihuy vocation of May tirasarman. 

The relations between these two dynasties commenced 
very early. Mayurasarman, a Brahman youth, the founder 
of the Kadamba Kula, is said in the Talagunda inscription of 
Kakutsthavarman to have gone to Kanchi to study Sanskrit 
literature. In this errand he was accompanied by his guru, 
Virasarman. After attaining some proficiency in his studies 
one day he had a heated quarrel with a Pallava horseman. 
Whether the latter was a member of the Pallava family or 
only a horseman of the Pallava army we do not know; the 
inscription calls him Pallavasvasamsthena. In any case, the 
result of this quarrel seems not to have keen favourable to 
him, for he realised that he, a Brahman, was weaker than a 
Ksattriya. He was naturally enraged with fury against his 
opponent. Now this feeling, according to Hindu asceticism, 
cannot be conceived in a soul devoted to perfection. This 
made him exclaim: “ Alas, that in this Kali-age, the Brahmans 
should be much feebler than the Ksattriyas. For if for one, 
who has duly served his preceptor’s family and earnestly 
studied his branch of the Veda, the perfection in holiness 
depends on a king, what can there be more painful than this ?” 

The result of this reasoning was a practical one. He 
learnt military exercises and when he felt himself proficient in 
them “he unsheathed a flaming sword eager to conquer the 
earth.” His subsequent military achievements were four: 

1st. He defeated in battle the frontier guards of the 
Pallava Lords. For this enterprise he must have mustered 

539 
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an army round him. Where these frontier guards were the 
the inscription does not say. They might have been either 
on the way to Sriparvata where he established himself as the 
result of his victory, or in Sriparvata itself. 

2nd. He settled in the thick and inaccessible forest of 
Sriparvata, as an independent chief. Sriparvata is identified 
with the modern SriSailam in the Karnul District. Till now 
it is surrounded with very impenetrable forest. 

3rd. He levied tribute from the kings situated in the 
neighbourhood by defeating them in battle. The most power¬ 
ful among these kings was, according to the inscription, the 
great Bana. This is the first time the Bana king is mentioned 
in epigraphical records. 1 The result of all these defeats in¬ 
flicted upon the neighbouring rulers was that the Pallavas 
themselves began to be afraid of the growing power of 
MayuraSarman—“ made the Pallava lords knit their brows,” 
says the inscription. Accordingly the king of Kanchi mustered 
a “powerful’, army and marched against the Kadamba 
chieftain. 

4th. Mayurasarman defeated the Pallava army. Accord¬ 
ing to the inscription Mayurasarman won several victories 
over them. He seems to have realized that he and his 
soldiers were too few to defy the Pallava army in a pitch 
battle. He accordingly undertook a guerilla warfare. “ In 
the night ” as the inscription reads, “when they were march¬ 
ing or resting in rough country, in places fit for assault,” he 
“ lighted upon the ocean of their army, and struck it like a 
hawk full of strength.” 2 

II. Mayurasarman, King of Kuntala. 

The Talagunda inscription goes on to say that this series 
of victories made the Pallava king realize that it was safer to 
have Mayurasarman as a friend than as an enemy. Hence he 
offered Mayurasarman a post in the Pallava army. “Then 


1. Cf. Rftmachandran, The Banas, J. O. R. v, p. 300. 

*0+ 

2. Talagunda inscription of Kakutsthavarman, E. I„ VIII, p. 34. 35. 
vv. 10-18. 
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entering the King s service (as dandanayaka according to 
Kiel horn) he pleased them by his acts of bravery in battles 
and obtained the honour of being crowned with a fillet, offer¬ 
ed by the Pallavas with the sprouts of their hands. And (he) 
also (received) a territory, bordered by the water of the 
tfestein sea which dances with the rising and falling of its 
curved waves, and bounded by the Prehara, secured to him 
under the compact that others should not enter it.” 3 Such 
is the full account of this epigraph in connection with the 
foundation of the Kadqmba Kingdom. Is it reliable ? 

Our opinion is that the facts related in this second part 
of Mayiirasarman’s life are not trustworthy. The reasons upon 
which we base our belief are the following:— 

A. The Account itself. There is a great difference bet¬ 
ween the first part of Mayurasarman’s life and this second 
part. The former is quite definite and precise. The facts are 
there brietly mentioned in very few words but with doubtless 
accuracy; Mayurasarman’s going to Kanchi, his purpose, his 
success, his fight with the Pallava horseman; his reasoning 
after the fight, clearly reveals the historicity of this 
portion in sincerely disclosing the pride of that young Brah¬ 
man. His subsequent achievements arc marked with definite 
data that cannot be easily mystified; his fight with the frontier 
guards, his settling in Sr'iparvata, his victories over the Bana 
iuid the other kings, and his finally defeating the Pallava 
army. But this second part is very vague and poetical. Let 
us examine it: 

(a) v. 19: “ The Pallava lords having found out this 
strength of his, as well as his valour and lineage, said that to 
ruin him would be no advantage, and so they quickly chose 
him even for a friend.” Certainly the lineage could not be 
found in the buttle—field, though his strength and valour could 
well be experienced there. It is moreover strange that the 
result of several defeats should be such a friendship between 
the two parties. 


3. Ibid . p, vv 19-21. 
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(b) v. 20: “Then entering the king’s service, he pleased 
them by his acts of bravery in battles and obtained the honour 
of being crowned with a fillet, offered by the Pallavas with 
the sprouts of their hands.” The subjection of the victorious 
MayunuSarman to the defeated Pallava king is beyond compre¬ 
hension. The natural consequence of those victories would 
be the enlargement of Mayurasarman’s territory and the 
strengthening of his power. It is then said that he won 
several battles, but these battles are not mentioned nor are 
the kings against whom he fought referred to. His being 
crowned by the Pallava king is another event which cannot 
be easily understood, unless the Pallava king were a power¬ 
ful monarch, a Mahdrajdithirdja, wishing to have other kings 
under him, which was not the case on this occasion. The 
conduct of the Pallava king in connection with Mayurasarman’s 
is totally incomprehensible; tirst, because of his victories over 
the Pallava, he is called to be a general of their army; then 
because of the victories obtained over the enemies of the king 
of Kanchi, he is given by him a crown and a kingdom. 

(c) v. 21. “And (he) also (received) a territory bordered 
by the water of the western sea which dances with the rising 
and falling of its curved waves, and bounded by the Prehara, 
secured to him under the compact that others should not 
enter it.” About the donation of this territory to Mayura- 
sarman we shall speak shortly afterwards. There is here a 
definite datum, viz. the Prehara, 1 probably a river as the 
eastern boundary of the Kadamba kingdom. Yet the author 
of the inscription feels the need of filling up the natural gaps 
of this part of the inscription, with poetical phrases, and thus 
when mentioning the sea, the western boundary of Mayura- 
siarman’s possessions, he describes its dancing “with the rising 
and falling of its curved waves,” Such poetical descriptions 
are not found in the first part where historical facts were 
abundant. 

B, The main fact referred to in this account .—We have 
already spoken of the absurdity of the donation of a territory 

1. Other interpreters read Premara Then it might mean Malva that 
. was ruled bv the kings of the Premara Dynasty. Cf. Moraes, 

The Kadamba Kula, p. 16. 
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to MayuraSarman in the circumstances referred to in the in¬ 
scription. Yet another question arises here: Is it a fact or a 
fiction ? Some of the authors that have touched this subject 
have accepted the statement of the inscription without any 
comment. Thus Fleet states that the Pallava kings ‘‘gave him 
(Mayuradarman) a territory on the shore of the western ocean.” 1 
Sir Walter Elliot says that “previous to the arrival of the 
first Chalukya in the Dekkan, the Pallavas were the dominant 
race” 2 And Cousens even affirms that before the advent of 
the Chalukyas, Badami “was an important stronghold under 
the Pallavas” 3 Dr. S’ Krishnaswami Aiyangar is still more 
categoric: “The Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters,” says he, 
“exercised authority over a far greater extent of territory 
than perhaps those of the Prakrit charters, and their authority 
seems to have extended to take into it the whole of the 
Southern Mahratta country and the kingdom of Banavasi or 
Vaijayanti.” 4 Undoubtedly their opinion was confirmed by 
the famous expedition of Vijayaditya Chalukya to the Deccan 
where he was opposed by Trilochana Pallava. But the 
inscriptions that referred to this expedition 5 are of a much 
later period and the story of Trilochana Pallava is now 
sufficiently exploded. 6 Other authors do not dare to mention 
this donation. Thus Rice avers that the Pallavas “recognized 
him (Mayura^arman) as a king of a territory stretching from 
the Western Ocean to Premara.” 7 Similarly Gopalan says: 
“The Pallava kings had to admit his claims as a ruling power 
and had to effect a temporary compromise.’’ 8 Moraes seems 
to be a little bolder when stating: “It is possible that in 
course of time Mayurasiarnian, who is also styled Mayura- 
varman, availed himself of the confusion prevailing in the 

1. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 286. 

2. Madras Journal of Literature and Science (N. S.) IV. pp. 78-79. 

3. Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, p. 53. 

4. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Evolution of Hindu Administrative 
Institutions in South India, pp. 101-102. 

5. /. A., XIV, p. 49; E. /., IV, pp. 48 and 239; S. /. /., I, p. 58. 

6. Cf. J: B. H. S., IV, pp. 82-84. 

7. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 22. 

8. Gopalan, The Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 71. 
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country after the southern expedition of Samudra Gupta and 
established himself as an independent ruler.” 1 In point of 
fact there is no contemporary evidence at all about the 
extension of the Pallava possessions to the western coast of 
India. The first Pallava inscription records a great victory 2 
which seems to be the conquest of the city of Kanchi from 
the Cholas. 3 The subsequent epigraphs do not give the 
impression of any enlargement of territory ; just the opposite. 
Four generations later the Pallava kings lose their capital and 
seem to retreat to Andhrad65a, whence they had originally 
come. 4 Kuntala was never a Pallava possession and 
consequently the Kadamba chief did not receive that territory 
from the hands of the Pallava king. 

Why was then all this story related in the Talagunda 
inscription ? To understand this well, one must know at what 
time this inscription was composed. Though it is commonly 
called the Talagunda inscription of Kakutsthavarman, it was 
really composed in the time of Kakutstha’s son Santivarman. 
Now, at the time of Santivarman’s reign the Pallava family 
exercised great influence in Southern India and the Kadamba 
king seems to have cultivated the friendship of the Pallava 
monarch. Both things are proved by the fact that when 
after Santivarman’s death, his brother Krsnavarman I declared 
himself independent at Triparvata, a Pallava King called 
Nanakhasa waged war against him and routed him 
thoroughly. 5 

Now at the time when such great influence of the 
Pallavas was felt as far from Kanchi as the plateau of Mysore, 
in the Devanagere Taluka, it is not strange that the Kadamba 
king would like to flatter the Pallava king by declaring that 
the Kadamba kingdom had been created by the ancient Pallava 
monarchs. 

1. Moraes, op. cit p. 16. 

2. Hirahadagalli Plates of S'ivaskandavarman, E. /., VI, p. 87. 

3. Cf, Heras, Studies in Pallava History , p. 12. 

4. Cf. ibid, pp, 17-19, 

5. E. C„ XI, Dg, 161, 
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How then did Mayurasarman take possession of the Kun* 
tala country? After the fall of the Andhra dynasty in or about 
225 A.D., the Kuntala country seems to have been under the 
power of a Naga dynasty. The Kadamba kings themselves 
were apparently connected with the old Naga rulers. 
Krsnavarman I, of tire Triparvata branch, is counted among 
“ persons of N;iga descent ” by his son Devavarman. 1 
Probably one of his ancestors—may be Mayurasarman 
himself—married a Naga princess; just as Virakurcha 
= Asvatthaman of the *early Pallava family had also married 
“a Naga woman” 2 _ or “a daughter of the chief of serpents” 3 
The Allupas or Allikas also seem to be related to the 
Nagas. 4 Mayiirasarman, after his defeating the Pallavas in 
the forest of Sriparvata, grew ambitious and thought of 
erecting a throne for himself in his own country, Karnataka. 
Thus leaving Anclhradc&i with tire army he had gathered 
round hinrself, he defeated the Nagas, the then rulers of Kun¬ 
tala, and established his capital on the Western Ghats, pro¬ 
bably at Batravasi itself. An inscription of the 11th century 
found at the village of Talaguncla records that Mayurasarman 
performed 18 asvmncdhas. Even granting that there is a 
great exaggeration in this statement, we cannot but admit that 
lie performed at least one asvaniedha. 5 Now this sacrifice 
is always performed after a series of victories over the enemies 
when the ruler who performs it may claim sovereignty over 
the defeated kings. Thus Mayurasarman became the ruler 
of Kuntala. 

III. The Pallava King conlemporaty to Mayiirasarman. 

Who was the king of Kanchi defeated by the Kadamba 
chief and in whose reign Mayurasarman became an indepen¬ 
dent king? Mr. Gopalan settles this question thus: “As we 
have assigned Mayurasarman. to about A. D. 350, his Pallava 
contemporary must have been either Visnugopa or his 

1* Devagiri plates of Krsnavarman I, I.A., VII, p. 34. 

2. Rayakota Plates of Skandas'isya, E.I. V, p. 52. 

3. Veliirpalaiyam Plates of Nandivarman III, S. I. I. II, p. 510. 

4. Cf. Fleet Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts p. 309. 

5. Cf. Moraes, op. cit., p. 16. 

69 o.i. 
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immediate successors Virakurcha or Skandavarman. ,>l 
Apparently this Visnugopa is the “ Visnugopa of Kanchi ” 
defeated by Samudra Gupta- Mr. Moraes is more or less of 
the same opinion. “It is possible,” says he, "that in course 

of time Mayura&irman.availed himself of the confusion 

prevailing in the country after the southern expedition of 
Samudra Gupta and established himself as'an independent 
ruler.’’ 1 2 Mr. Pires in his recent work on The Maukhaus 
puts the reign of Mayura^arman towards the end of the 3rd 
century 3 and therefore long before Visnugopa. 

Now since the conquest of Kanchi by Vijaya-Skandavar- 
n:an = Kumaravisnu took place during the first half cf the 
4th century, probably in 325 4 , and Mayura&irman went to 
Kanchi when this city was already under the Pallavas, he 
could not have gone prior to that'date and therefore during 
the third century. Yet is it correct to make him contemporary 
with Visnugopa of Kanchi, the king defeated by Samudra 
Gupta, so as to put him in the second half of the 4th century? 

I sincerely think that this date would be too late; for at least 
nine generations in the Kadsmba family must pass till this 
family is dethroned, a fact that took place in the time of 
Pulakesi II of Badami, who was the contemporary of Mahendra- 
varman I of Kanchi. Now from Visnugopa to Mahendra- 
varman I there run only three generations. In order to 
have space for the nine generations of the Kadamba family, 
we must take at least seven generations of the Pallava line. 
This calculation carries us to Vijaya-Skandavarman=Kumara- 
visnu, the first conqueror of Kanchi. 

A slight consideration of the dates seems to confirm this 
calculation. According to our calculation the first conquest 
of Kanchi took place in about the year 325 A. D. Now the 
dates assigned to Mayura^arman’s reign by Mr. Moraes are 

1. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 71. Who are 
these two immediate successors of Visnugopa is difficult to say, 
for in the partial pedigrees given by this author in the preceding 
chapter these three names are never found in immediate succession. 

2. Moraes, op. cit„ p. 16. 

3. Pires, The Mankharis, p. 31. 

4. Cf. Heras, Studies in Pallava History, p. 22. 
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345 to 370 A.D. The difference of 20 years between the year 
of the conquest of Kanchl and the first years of Mayuraskr- 
man’s reign is necessary for the latter’s studies in Kanchi for 
his settling in the forest of Sriparvata, for his battles against 
the Bunas and neighbouring kings, for his victories over the 
Pallavas and for his acquiring the kingdom of Kuntala for 
himself. 

It is therefore beyond doubt that Mayurasarman went to 
Kanchipura for his studies stortly after the conquest of this city, 
during the reign of Vijaya-Skandavarman=Kumaravisnu, and 
that during the reign’of the same king he settled as an inde¬ 
pendent king in the country of Kuntala. 




FORTS OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By Rai Saiibh Maxoranjax Ghosh, M. A. 

{Patna.) 

1. Kautilya sAilhasastni and undent foils. 

It is a well known fact that in Kautilya's Arthasastra there 
is a chapter on Durga Vkihdnani' or construction of forts. 
The chapter has been translated by Dr. R. Shamasastry 
(Mysore, 1923). It has also been annotated in Sanskrit by 
Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri (Trivandrum, 1924). 
Mahamahopadhyaya 1. Ganpati Sastri’s Sanskrit annotation 
is a decisive improvement on the English translation of 
Dr. R. Shamasastry. 

Kautilya first mentions four kinds of forts:—such as 
(1) island fort, (2) rock fort, (3) desert fort and (4) forest 
fort. Before going into details of the fort as described in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, let us study the history of fortifications 
in other countries. 

The first elementary type of fortification is the thorn 
hedge. The next advance from the hedge is the bank of 
earth. The bank was often strengthened by a palisade of 
tree-trunks. After the bank the most important step in 
advance was the wall of masonry, sun-dried brick or mud. 
The first necessity was the height of the wall and the second 
was its thickness. Two walls were built with a filling of earth 
or rubble. The face of the outer wall was raised up a few 
feet and crenellated to give protection against arrows and 
other projectiles. The next forward step was the erection of 
tower at intervals along the wall. The fort of Ninevah was 
built more than 2000 B. C. The wall was 120 feet high and 
30 feet thick and there were 1500 towers. Greeks advanced 
the science of fortifications. After Greeks, Romans; perfected 
the system. 


349 
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Later on the wall was re-inforefid by a ditch. The 
enclosure walls were sometimes doubled and tripled. In 
middle ages castles were built on hill with steep sides. 

With the advance of gunpowder, changes were made in 
defence fortification. Counter forts were built. There were 
vast changes as time advanced and firearms improved. 
Later on detached forts were the system. Then came the 
changes due to improvement in modern war. 

Kautilya's description of four kinds of forts places India in 
an advanced stage in the development of military fortifications. 
Kautilya knew masonry walls, palisades, ditches and towers. 
He also knew of castles. We also find that lie knew the use 
of other defence fortification and detached forts. 

Let us study the history of fortifications in India previous 
to Kautilya. We have no detailed-information how Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa were defended. From my personal 
knowledge it appears that the water of the river was utilised 
both at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa for defence. There is 
every chance of the two towns being defended by brick walls. 

If Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa were pre-Vedic towns we 
know from Rg Veda that there were in existence fortified 
towns during the Vedic period. 

Before the time of Kautilya Rajagrha fort was in existence. 
At Rajagrha thick walls were constructed over hills. There 
were gates and at all weak points there were thick walls. 
Within the hill-girt town there was a citadel which had 
ditches and ramparts. Walls on hills had towers and 
observation posts. 

Let us now study the general description of a fort as 
given by Kautilya. Kautilya always preferred to build a fort 
at a place which by nature was most suitable for the purpose. 
The shape of the fort was either to be circular, long or square. - 
Kautilya’s forts have ditches (qfosff). After ditches ramparts («ts) 
are to be built. The tops of the rampart were of various 
shapes. On the rampart (w) there were towers or 

fw?. Between two towers structural gateways or satfe were 
built. At intervals there were covered seats or for 
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archers with holes in walls for discharge of arrows. On the 
rampart there were covered passages for movement. There 
were also sloping ramps to get access to the tops of ramparts. 
Where gates are placed, ramparts are to be projected on both 
sides. 1 he entrance gates had six pillars and were to be 
constructed three stoned. The gates were to be protected by 
doors with nails. There arc to be constructed in the ramparts 
canals or 3^: for keeping arms in concealment. The above 
description gives a good idea of an advanced type of 
fortification. 

2. Fortifications- of Raja&'ha, Pdlaliputia, Taxila, 
Nagail, Basarh, etc. 

I have mentioned the fortifications of Rajagrha. Patali- 
putra excavation has not been carried extensively. The 
excavation \ has. however revealed a small portion of the 
ancient palisade. We know that Pataliputra had ditches and 
wooden palisades; probably there were regular ramparts and 
towers behind that. By my personal study it appears that 
Pataliputra had the Son on the south and on the west for 
defence and the Ganges flowed on the north and the 
Poonpoon river protected the town on the east. After the 
river there were built mud ramparts. We have traces of 
such mud ramparts along dried bed of the Son which was 
south of Kumrhar which is to the south of Patna (See 
Waddell’s map). About a mile north of the mud rampart 
there was the second line of defence which consisted of 
ditches excavated by P. C. Mukherjee (unpublished report). 
After the drains or ditches there was the wooden palisade a 
portion of which was excavated by late Dr. Spooner and 
myself. After the wooden palisade there was a brick wall 
mentioned by Yuan Chwang. 

Then there was the citadel containing the palace of kings 
called Sauganga in the centre of Ihe town which (citadel) had 
ditch, palisade and masonry wall for the innef fortification. 
Some portion of the palisade of the inner citadel was visible 
at two places. 

Basarh, the ancient Vahtali, had a wall and ditches but 
nothing is known of the detail of the construction. Ajodhya 
was also fortified. So also Hastinapura. We read descriptions 
of them in epics. 
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The famous town of Madhyamika (Nagan) near Chitor had 
an outer and inner rampart. There was a citadel. No 
excavation has been done at Nagari or Madhyamika fortifica¬ 
tions. This is written from my personal knowledge. 

Alexander’s invasion describes various towers on hill tops. 
Taxila is of later growth. The town of Sirkap, at Taxila was 
fortified after the manner of Athens. “The walls of Sirkap 
vary in thickness from 15 feet to 21 feet 6 inches. They are 
strengthened at intervals by solid bastions which are probably 
rectangular in plan. In some cases the bastions are further 
supported by sloping buttresses which were apparently added 
at a later date. The height of the walls and bastions was 
probably between 20 and 30 feet, and it may be assumed 
that the bastions were built in two storeys, of which the 
upper was doubtless hollow and loopholed.” 

“The gate of Sirkap is interesting. I* was masked on the 
outer side by a barbican and that barbican was pierced 
by a second gateway set at right angles to the main one. To 
the west of the gate and against the inner face of the wall is a 
range of substantially built rooms, which served as guard 
rooms, and on the opposite side cf the high street arc the 
remains of one of the ramps by which the defenders could 
mount on to the wall.” (A Guide to Taxila, Calcutta, 1918, 
p. 65 and pp. 84-85). 

On the southern gateway of Sanchi Stupa I there is the 
picture of a fortified town being attacked. 

3. Later Indian Forts. 

We have seen the beginning of the Indian forts at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. These two towns are pre- 
Vedic. The fort of Rajagrha dates from the Vedic period. 
New RSjagrha outside Rajagrha was built later on. 

The forts of Pataliputra, Basarh, Besnagar, Madhyamika, 
Ujjain are known by their existing ruins. 

They give some idea of forts in ancient India. Kautilya’s 
Artba&istra gives an account of the fort of those days. The 
above picture can be supplemented by representation of forts 
at Sanchi Stupa I and Ajanta. 
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The description of Arthaslastra is partially supported by 
the accounts of the historians of Alexander the Great and the 
account of Megasthenes. 

The extensive excavation carried on at Taxila by the 
Archeological Department gives us the description of the 
fort of Sirkap and Sirsulkh but a full description of them has 
not been written as the whole fort has not been excavated. 

There were numerous forts in North India before the 
invasion of the Pathans but they have been all demolished. 
Chitor in Mewar gives us an idea of a fort which dates from 
the medieval times. Rohtas in Shahabad district has got a 
fort which also dates from the mediaeval age. Gwalior in 
Central India is another fort which also dates from 10th 
century A. D. Aurangabad fort is also famous. All the above 
forts arc situated on precipitous rocks. They have walls and 
bastions. They possess extensive land within fort. The 
Chitor fort has got a regular road and a village on the top 
within the fort. Gwalior fort has a road by which one can 
ascend to the top of the hill. 

The fort of Bijaygarh in the Mirzapur district of the 
United Provinces is also very interesting. The walls are 
existing. There are tanks on top of hills. The ascent is 
difficult. There are traces of a palace within it. 

Next in order of development would be the forts of Agra, 
Fatehpur Sikri, Delhi, Attock, Allahabad and Lahore. They 
have been constructed by Moghul Emperors who used guns. 
They show much development. 

The Marathas had very nice forts. Of them the Raigarh 
fort is very important. Dating from the end of the Moghul 
period we have the forts of Seringapatam and the Shanvara 
fort of the Peshwas at Poona. 

In Central India there is still existing .the fortified 
palace of Datia. In RajpUtana there are beautiful fortified 
towns of Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikanir, etc. Plans and 
photos of the forts of India have not been studied carefully. 
They are sure to throw light on the military genius of India 
from the ancient time upto the end of the Moghul period. 
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GUJARAT IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 
By V. R. Talwalkar, A.R.I. B.A. 
(Baroda.) 


Arrival of.Paisis. 

Parsis landed at Sanjan on the west coast about 775 A.D. 
The Parsis say that they arrived in India in 716 A. D. Pro¬ 
bably there were two sections. Westergard says that it is 
trade that attracted Parsis to India and not their persecution 
in Persia. Probably there was an earlier stream which arrived 
in 641 Parsis spread to Vankaner, Broach, Surat and Cam- 
bay and to Chaul and Thana. At Cambay they settled 

!„ c£ul (Elliot). Parsis were chief traders in Cambay in the 
12th century. Nawasan fire temp e a “ ro “ n 1616 ’ Uie y 

are dcscribed'as^iardwrnktng community 

■^/ ^■a rsggsnsg; 

rh“o™s to mariners and water and fuel to ships. Later 

they took to boat-building (Bom. Gaz.J. 

Eaily anival of Mahomedans in Gujarat 

, , t rnm sirai and Ormuz in the 

Arab merchants came o{ the lndus and 

Persian Gulf, an coas b d odier p ar t s of Malabar, 

thence to Cambay and Sopara ana ornci v 
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Tidings of wealth and luxury in India inspired the zeal of the 
iconoclast. During the reign of Khaliph Omar in 637 Arabs 
made repeated descents on the Indian coasts (Stanley Lane 
Poole). From 637 to 712 Arabs trampled over the degenerate 
empires of Rome and Persia, Syria and Egypt. Valley of the 
Indus was invaded in 712 by Muhammad Kasim. In 730 
Broach was attacked by Arabs and between 758-78 fleets 
were sent to Kathiawad. In 830 Sindan probably in Cuttch 
was captured. Suleman in 851 says that Rastrakuta kings of 
Malkhed were partial to Arabs. Mosques are mentioned as 
early as 943 at Anhilwad Pattan, Cambay and Sindan. 
A’-Idresi mentions that Mahomedans frequented Anhilwad 
Pattan between 1070 and 1100. Siddharaja Jayasimha Solanki 
king of Gujarat (1094-1143) punished Hindoos for molesting 
Mahomedans in Cambay. The Ruler of Somanath had a 
Mahomedan Naval Officer in his service in 1264 A.D. (Bom. 
Gaz.). In the 12th century Nur-ud-din Ismaili missionary 
more generally known as Nur-Satagar, a name adopted to be 
popular among the Hindoos, came to Gujarat during the 
reign of Siddharaja Jayasimha. Nur-Satagar was responsible 
for converting Kolis, Kharwas and Kunbis to Islam faith. 
Bohras are Hindoo converts. Abd-Allah from Yaman landed 
at Cambay in 1067, and he died in 1137 and was buried 
there. He was perhaps the first missionary in Gujarat 
(Religious History of Islam in India by Murray). 

Tygra and Bulsar. 

That the Mahomedans and Arabs arrived on the coast of 
southern Gujarat in the middle of the 7th century is certain. 
Tygra is the name of a small place near Nawasari. There is 
a custom in vogue at Nawasari to visit this place on Dasera- 
day in a ceremonial manner. Tygra near Nawasari appears 
to have some semblance phonetically to the river Tigris in 
Persia. Bulsar not far off appears similar to Bassora. Names 
like Tajpur, Malekpur are common in Nawasari district. 
Arabs were known as Tajikas. It would be worth enquiring 
whether these name-places are of Persian origin. 

Coppei-plate grants of India III-RastrakHta king. 

Two sets of copper-plate grants were found in about 
the year 1890 at Bagumra, a village in Palsana Taluka of Na- 
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wasari District. To distinguish them from others these are 
called Bagumra coppei plates. They were issued by Indra III 
of the main branch of the Rastrakuta kings dated A.D. 914. 

In these grants Tenna and Lmra are described as 
( ). By this is meant that these two villages were 

situated near Kamanijja ( ) and they were included in 

Lata Desa. Boundaries of xenna arc defined in these grants 
by stating that Varadapalllka () was to the east, Nam- 
bhitadaga ( snfaffisin ) fo the south, Valisa ( qdfei) to the west 
and Vathian { ) to the north. Similarly boundaries of 

Umra are defined by Tolajaka (ffossra) to the east, Mogalika 
{ ) to the south. Sank! ( *iNt ) to the west, and Javalaku- 

pam ( ) to the north. 

(1) Tolajaka is identified by us as Tajpur of which only 
the ancient site remains, (2) Mogalika as Malekpur and (3) 
Sanki as Saiiiki; while (4) Javalakupam appears to be split up 
into two villages, Javala and Parab. Obviously Parab and 
Kupam both denote a well. All the places mentioned above 
except Bardoli are in Pulsana Taluka of the Baroda State and 
this fact establishes beyond doubt the great antiquity of these 
places. 

It now remains to identify Kamanijja. On phonetical 
grounds as well as on account of vicinity of Kamrej to Ten 
and Bagumra Kamanijja of the copper plate grant may be 
identified with Kamrej in the Baroda State, situated on the 
southern bank of the river Taptl. Ptolemy also referred to 
this place at a much earlier date as stated elsewhere. Indra 
III travelled a great distance to Choranclaka from Manyakheta 
to perform Pattabandha ceremony. We shall deal with this 
elsewhere. 

Nawasari copper plate }>rant. 

A Nawasari grant was edited by Pandit Bhagawanlal 
Indraji and published in J. R. A. S. Bom. XVI. Pulake^i 
Vallabha of this grant was the son of Kirtivarman and 
his full titles were Satya^raya Prthvivallabha Maharaja. He 
came to the throne in 608 A. D. He extended his territory 
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in the south as far as Banawasi, the northern extremity of 
Mysore territory and subjugated the Kadambas. He also 
defeated Appayika and Govinda, the latter perhaps a 
Rastrakuta king. He vanquished Alupai on the Malabar 
coast and the Maurya king of Konkana. He then sent 100 
ships to Puri, which was called residence of Laksmi of 
western India. This appears to be Sudamapuri now known 
as Porbunder. Thus Pulake&n was a mighty ruler. This 
view is supported by the paintings in Ajanta caves wherein 
the Persian embassy is shown to arrive at his court. 

In later days the ports of Gujarat and Kathiawad 
weie useful not only for trade purposes but also for going 
to and coming from Mecca and Medina, which are the places 
of pilgrimage for the Mahomedans. Consequently these 
ports became an integral part of the Mahomedan Empire, 
since the beginning of the 13th century if not earlier. 
These pilgrims established an additional contact besides 
that of trade and the east and the west met on the coasts 
of Asia Minor. 

The Turks occupied Constantinople and were 
masters of the east coasts of the Mediterranean. These 
political changes happened in the 15th century and they 
had far-reaching effects on the history of the world due to 
expansion of European sea-faring nations by way of 
colonisation in distant parts and domination over foreign 
lands. A reference to the voyages for exploration described 
by Hakluyt Society publications will give an idea of the 
adventures, sufferings, privations, indomitable courage, self- 
sacrifice and determination which were at the back of the 
discovery of the two continents of America and a route to 
India all the way by sea round the Cape of Good Hope, 
especially to avoid the coast of Asia Minor, Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, over which the Turks exercised a monopoly 
and completely shut out other nations from the use of this 
route. 

The hilly tracts which border, on the east of 
Gujarat throughout her length reared very thick forests, rich 
in building materials such as timber, bamboos, etc. These 
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were easily transported to the coast by the rivers during 
floods and they encouraged industries such as building 
houses and boats. Further they encouraged trade and 
commerce by exporting surplus building materials to distant 
parts of the world among which Asia Minor was one The 
industry of boat-building was going on immenS el y . It may 
be stated that the Parsis of Surat served as Marine Architects 
to the East India Company, until the advent of steamships 

The craft of boat-building is still alive along this 
coast, as was noticed during the Great European War. 
Gujarat is well-known since the long past for its cotton 
fabrics, which went to the distant parts of the world. Her 
cotton weaving industries provided tough fabrics suitable for 
the sails of the sea-faring ships. 

Foreign Tradeis. 

Pelsaert, an inhabitant of Antwerp, reached Surat in 
December 1620 and remained at Agra till 1627. He came 
to the east second time and died at Batavia in 1629. The 
Dutch made an effort to obtain a footing on the west coast 
of India in 1607. A second attempt was made in 1616 as 
it was found that the supply of cotton goods of Gujarat was 
indispensable tor the success of their commercial enterprise. 
Pietor Von deu Brocke arrived in 1620, who superseded the 
English merchants who had arrived earlier. No European 
merchants could afford to loose trade in Indigo which used 
to be grown at Agra where they sold spices, in demand at 
Mogal courts. Thevenot's Remonstran tieu was written in 
1627 from which following extracts are taken:— 

“The Portuges brought spices, lead, tin, quick-silver and 
purchased white cotton, cloth, Bengal-silk and muslin etc. 
Indigo used to be grown and manufactured at. Sarkhej in 
Gujarat and Bayana near Agra. Ahmadabad received from 
Agra Patna-silk; carpets are also woven there (Ahmadabad) 
with an intermixture of silk and gold thread. Imports include 
Sprinkenard-asafoetida and numerous drugs, besides muslins 
and shawls from Kashmere”. From other sources were 
brought turbans, girdles, head-dress worked with gold thread. 
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The Dutch had agents in Baroda as stated by Mandelslo. 
Baroda must have been then an important trade centre. It 
was well-known for its cotton goods and printed cloth. 

Following is taken from ‘Commercial Policy of Moghals’ 
by Pant:— 

(1) Geonese Hieronimo de Santo Stifano who came to 
India at the close of 15th century describes trade in 
lac and indigo at Cambay. 

(2) Indigo on a large scale was manufactured at Sarkhej 
(Briggs). 

(3) Suba of Gujarat was the premier industrial province 
of Moghal Empire and Cambay, Broach and Surat 
were the main ports. 

(4) Nawasari was well-known for its perfumed oils. 

(5) Silk-goods went from Surat to Africa according to 
Barbosa who visited Gujarat in 1575. 

(6) Tobacco was first introduced in Akbar’s time. 

(7) Taffeetas were made in Gujarat so also good cotton 
cloth. 

(8) In the 16th century India was not in need of 
European goods. She wanted precious metals of 
which she could absorb any amount. 

(9) Niccolo Manucci describes Cambay as the largest 
port where a great number of ships lie in anchor. 
Caesar Fredrick describes trade in Cambay in 1563 
and mentions among other articles sandal-wood, 
elephant-teeth, carnellians, granites, agates, opium 
etc. 


Guns and Rifles. 

Guns arrived in Gujarat first with the Portuguese, the early 
traders from Europe trafficked in guns always taking care to 
retain those of bigger bore for themselves. Even a patriot 
like Shivaji bought his guns from these merchant settlers. 
Heavy guns were obtained by Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
from Turkey and one was found at Surat and another at 
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guns and rifles arrived ,n India and in the 16th , 7m 

centuries it was manufactured in Gujarat •i.-d n‘ , ,7t ! 

exported to Europe. The [ire-works rf Bared;, and jl^d 
are well-known even now and this may be due to he 
that the gun-powder was manufactured here Guhnt 
to produce salt-peter borax etc. and owing to thistt,; r „, e f s 
o( tins country m the 1st century A. D. were probably called 
tangs of the Salty-Regions i. e. W ; derived from 

Foim of Government daring the reign of the 
Sultans of Gujatat. 


“Mirat-i-Ahmadi” by Mr. Seddon and Prof. A. Nawab 
Ali gives the administrative divisions of Gujarat during the rule 
of the Sultans. The same divisions were more or less followed 
by Raja fodarmal, the famous minister of Akbar. Trade 
grew and cities prospered and expanded in Gujarat, the 
evidence of which we hnd in the magnificence of Ahmeclabad 
and other towns such as Broach and Surat, mentioned by 
early European travellers. Akbar was a mere lad of 14 when 
he came to the throne. In 1573 when he came to conquer 
Gujarat he was of an impressionable age and the culture of 
Gujarat, that he must have already seen, is likely to have 
influenced him to some extent in establishing a good govern¬ 
ment throughout his vast empire. This influence is perceptible 
in building one of the finest country palaces in the world 
such as that of Fatepur-Sikri. Fatepur-Sikri owes its inception 
to the conquest of Gujarat. Art in Gujarat was still alive and 
at its zenith side by side with industry and trade. Gujarat 
was not backward in craftsmanship - mechanical or artistic. 
(1) Breeding of good horses and bullocks, (2) rearing fine 
gardens as mentioned by Mandelslo and James Forbes, (3) 
erecting architectural monuments of Ahmedabad, Champaner, 
Baroda and other towns such as Pattan, Dholka, Cambay 
etc. amply testify to a higher form of artistic development in 
Gujarat. (4) The cotton and silk fabrics of Gujarat were 
well-known and in weaving industry Gujarat still leads 
71 04 . 
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Ancient tnonunicnja in Baroiia. 

A mosque in L. V. Palace compound Baroda, Hindoo in 
style and originally meant for a shrine now known as Pir 
Ghoda is of the middle of the 15th century. This seems to 
be converted into a mosque before completion. The tomb 
therein, dated 1411 A. D. is of Sultan Sayad Azain Khan. It 
has an inscription in Persian character which states that 
the well and the tomb were built by the son of Sayad 
Azam Khan. 

Feroz Shah Tughlak of Delhi had been to Gujarat and 
Laffer Khan was his favourite. Z after Khan came from Kaira 
District of Gujarat, born of a Rajput consort descending from 
Tank Rajputs. Feroz built several works of public utility 
among which there were 150 bridges alone. The Moghals 
who came to power later had little time or rare occasions to 
build bridges in Gujarat. What buildings the Sultans of 
Gujarat built already bear their mark and in addition their 
memorial tablets. Mr. James Forbes who travelled widely 
in India in the last quarter of the 18th century states that the 
old bridge in Baroda was unique, the like of which he had 
not seen anywhere else during his extensive travels. He 
makes no mention of any inscription on this bridge, though 
he found one in the Nawalakhi well. 

Zaffcr Khan who afterwards styled himself as Muzzaffer 
and who declared himself an independent Sultan of Gujarat 
in 1397 A. D. might have built the city bridge of Baroda on 
the river Vishwamitri, in all probability while he has Viceroy 
of Gujarat under Firoz Tughlak i.e. prior to 1397. This very 
Zaffer Khan afterwards Sultan Muzzaffer visited Baroda in 
.1407 and put a tablet on Nawalakhi well which is still to be 
seen there. In spite of this we hold that the well-at least the 
major part of it upto ground level-is of a much earlier date 
and may have been actually constructed by Sankaragana or 
his successors mentioned in Sankheda copper plate of 600 
A. D. Probably Muzzaffer Khan might have added the 
columnar structure and the small domes at the corners of this 
well. And this accounts for the inscription in his name. 
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These columns too appear to belong to some other old struc* 
ture and we have collected some relics which indicate 
its existence. 

Sultan Mahamad Bcgada visited Baroda before capturing 
Champaner and he passed through Baroda more than once. 
A mosque known as Pir Amitar in Dandia Bazar belongs to 
the middle of the 15th century. 

Baroda city proper within the four walls appears to have 
been built by * ultan Bahadur Shah in the first quarter of the 
16th century and the fprt probably existed when Ilumayun 
invaded Gujarat in 1536. Akbar also stayed in Baroda 
within two miles of the limits of Baroda in the winter of 
1572-73 and his camp must have been to the west of the city 
near Bhimnath tank. He left his camp here for three months 
when lie proceeded to Surat and subjugated it. At Surat the 
petty Raja of Salher in Baglan paid homage to Akbar in 
1573. Akbar thus extended his power and influence to the 
farthest corner of Gujarat which subsequently helped him in 
conquering Khandesh and Deccan. Sultan Bahadur Shah of 
Ahmedabad had to fight with Portuguese intruders. He built 
the fort of Surat. 

He left Gujarat in the most prosperous conditions. When 
Humayun plundered Bahadur Shah’s camp he is said 
to have been dazzled with the splendour of his tents 
when he realised what the ports of Gujarat meant lor 
the Sultans. Before proceeding to Broach and Surat, Akbar 
won a battle on the bank of the river Mahi over the Mirzas 
near Sarnal not far from Ras, where subsequently Pilajirao 
Gaekwad defeated the Babees in 1720, and where the army of 
Maratha confederacy met Raghoba and his British allies in 
1780. Akbar gave to his favourite town Sikri, the name of 
Fatepur owing to his conquest of Gujarat and in all probability 
for similar reasons he might have called that part' of Baroda 
Jetpur where he camped while coming from Cambay within 
about two miles from Baroda to commemorate his victory on 
, the Mahi. Jetpur might have become Jetalpur. In this battle 
Akbar had taken part and was saved from being killed by the 
enemies through the valour of Raja Bhagawandas. 
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In 1581 Ralph Fitch, one of the earliest travellers, passed 
through Baroda on way to Agra and then found Baroda a 
small town with pretty buildings. Sir Thomas Roe the well- 
known ambassador to the court of Jehangir passed through 
Baroda on his way back from Ajmer to Surat in the beginning 
of 1616 A.D. Mandelslo visited Baroda in 1638 A. D. He 
makes mention of the magnificent mausoleum near the 
fort with its five gates. James Forbes visited Baroda in 1780 
A. D. and made sketches of the bridge in Baroda by which 
we pass everyday when reaching the city proper from the 
Baroda Railway Station. 

Kutub-ud-din’s Tomb at Baroda. 

A tomb at Baroda near the 2nd Lancers on Makerpura 
road is an old ornate edifice, monumental in scale, elegant 
in appearance, pleasing in proportions, ingenious in planning 
and bold in construction. To all appearances it strikes as an 
edifice belonging to a period of prosperity and is similar to 
the buildings constructed by the Moghals. Buildings in this 
style are rare in Gujarat. We have already stated elsewhere 
the history of Atgah Khels and their relations with Akbar the 
Great. From this it will be clear beyond doubt that Atgah 
Khels were in Gujarat after its conquest by Akbar in 1573 
and that Kutbuddin Muhammad who was the (1) Governor 
of Baroda was treacherously killed in a battle in 1583 A. D. 
near Baroda by Muzaffer the last of the Gujarat Sultans; (2) 
that Kutbuddin was one of the uncles of Mirza Aziz Azam- 
khan Koka, foster brother of Akbar and Governor of Gujarat 
between 1573 and 1594 off and on. Azamkhan Koka died much 
later at Ahmedabad in 1624-25 during the reign of Jehangir 
when he was out of favour at the Royal Court owing to an 
intrigue in which Azamkhan Koka was involved in a plot 
against Jehangir’s succession to the throne. The foster mother 
of Akbar died at Asir and it is unlikely that she would have 
been buried at such a distance as Baroda. 

Documentary evidence available from Imperial Firmans 
now in the possession of Sayad Badruddin of Baroda who is 
the present keeper of the Hajira shows that this monumental 
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mosque was erected in memory of Kutbuddin Muhammad. 
Taking these Firmans as genuine and in their serial order 
according to date, the earliest is dated 1598 A. D. and 
directs that the Makabara of Shah Muhammadkhan should be 
looked after carefully. The 2nd Firman is dated 1670 A. D. 
i. e. 12 years after the accession of Aurangzeb and is as 
follows:— 

“The Makabara is in memory of Kutbuddin as well 
as of Shah Muhammadkhan, that Nizamuddin Ahmad, 
grandson applied for granting half the proceeds of 
the village Danteshwar for the upkeep of the Hajira 
and that Emperor Aurangzeb issued a Firman to the 
local officers.” 

Firman No. Ill is dated 1703 A. D. and is in support of 
the statement to the effect that the Hajira is in memory of 
Kutbuddin, and Navrang Khan his son and his successors. 
Serial No. IV dated 1748 A. D. is the renewal of the grant by 
the famous Damajrao II Gaekwad, Samsher Bahadur and his 
brother Khanderao Himat Bahadur, the former being the 
founder of the present ruling family. 

From what has been stated already, there are reason¬ 
able grounds to hold that the mosque is in memory of 
Kutubddin and Navrang his son. The identity of Shah 
Muhammadkhan cannot be made out unless he be the father 
of Kutbuddin himself. Other historical facts collected from 
various sources show that Navrang was present at the war of 
Kabul which Akbar waged against his step brother Muham¬ 
mad Hakim Mirza. Navrang was also Governor of Surat. 
He belonged to the Atgah Khels and succeeded to the 
Jahgir of the family in Gujarat. It has been so often stated 
in the history of Akbar’s reign that Kutbuddin Muhammad 
and his son Navrang had distinguished themselves during the 
reign of Akbar in the wars of Gujarat in 1573 and the latter 
at Kabul in 1585 and they were entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration of Gujarat to the south of the river Mahi. Kutbud¬ 
din was appointed tutor of Prince Salim who subsequently 
became Emperor Jehangir. Akbar had a great regard for 
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A(gah family and specially towards Mirza Aziz Azamkhan 
Koka and towards Kutbuddin Muhammad, nephew and 
uncle respectively. The former was foster brother of Akbar 
and the Governor of the whole of Gujarat and stationed at 
Ahmedabad while the latter was a Naib at Baroda and 
under him. 

This mosque according to popular belief passes as 
that of the foster brother of Akbar or his foster mother. But 
this popular belief has no foundations. Mirza Aziz died in 
1624 when he was out of favour at the Imperial Court. Me 
must have been then in Ahmadabad and his tomb is stated to 
be at Sarkhej (vide gsttag p. 59). Akbar’s 

foslei mother died at Asir. Abul Fazal states nowhere in 
Akbarnama that she was carried to Baroda for burial. 

Ton'll Planning. 

The cities of Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat and probably 
Broach and Cambay were built by the Sultans of Ahmeda¬ 
bad. Champaner was built by Mahammad Begada. That of 
Baroda was the last to be built by them; soon after the 
death of Bahadur Shah the decline of the Sultanate set in first 
by the intrusion of the Portuguese and then by the advance 
of the Moghals. The intrigues between Sultans of Gujarat 
and Mirza brothers brought their final destruction at the hands 
of Akbar. Bahadur Shall who founded Baroda and built the 
four walls round it called it Daulatabad. It was well planned 
and shows the influence of Roman town planning particularly 
in the crossing of the streets and the magnificent arched 
structure in the middle, known as Mandvi, which probably 
was an old market place. The Roman planning of the city 
may be due to one Rumikhan who was then at the court of the 
Sultan. He came from Asia-Minor and was indispensable 
owing to the heavy guns, which required experience in handl¬ 
ing. Rumikhan must have been well acquainted with the 
Roman town planning. From an old map of Baroda dated 
1875 A. D. we are able to trace the existence of a Turkish 
garrison at Baroda and it is highly probable that Baroda, 
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which was the last city built by the Sultans, had the benefit of 
the experience of the Turks. Th^ old bridge of Baroda men¬ 
tioned above, is in two tiers like the famous Roman aqueduct 
and this too may be due to Roman influence through the 
Turks. The bridge may have been built by Bahadur Shah 
in the third decade of the 16th century, it not by Firoz 
Tughlak at a still earlier date. 




SIDELIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE MAUKHARlS. 

By Sant Lall Katare, M. A. 

. ( Betimes .) 


After the fall of the Imperial Guptas, four dynasties viz: the 
Maukharis, the Later Guptas, the Puspabhutis and the Maitra- 
kas of Valabhi emerged out on the political platform of the 
North India as suzerain powers. The founder of the Mau- 
kharl dynasty was Ilarivarman.' The Maukharis in their 
palmy days extended their dominions upto Bengal in the 
east and Kanauj on the west. 2 Harivarman was followed 
by Adityavarman and Dvaravarman in succession. 3 They 
seem to have been local rulers and not independent kings, 
but it was Rinavarman, the son and successor of Evaravar- 
man who raised his dynasty to Imperial rank. 4 His only 
known date is 554 A. D. 5 He was a powerful king and is 
said to have defeated the Andhras, the Sulikas and the 
Gaudas, 0 but he was himself defeated by Kumaragupta III of 
Krsnagupta’s family. 7 He had two sons Suryavarman and 
Sarvavarman. 8 He was succeeded by Sarvavarman on the 
throne. 9 Sarvavarman seems to have defeated and killed 
Damodaragupta of the Later Gupta family. 10 The names of 
these kings are known from the Asirgarh Copper Seal of 

1. CIl., Vol III, p. 221. 

2. Jaunpur Ins. of IsVinavarman, ibid, p. 228. 

3. Asirgarh Copper Seal; Ibid, p. 219. 

4. Harha Ins., E. /., Vol XIV, p. 119. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Aphsad Ins,, CII., Vol III, p. 201 ff. 

8. E. /., Vol XIV, p. 119 ff; Asirgarh Seal, CIL, Vol III, p. 221. 

9. Asirgarh Seal, CIL, Vol III, p. 221. 

10. Aphsad Ins, ibid, p. 201. 

72 O.l. 
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Sarvavarman . 1 Two names of the same line are again given 
in Bana’s Harsacarita 2 viz: one Avantivarman and the other 
his son Grahavarman. But we have no evidence suggesting 
any connection between Sarvavarman and Avantivarman. 
Bana also does not furnish us with any information to that 
effect. Some scholars 3 on the basis of a passage in the 
Deo-Baranak Inscription , 4 are inclined to believe that 
Avantivarman was the immediate successor of Sarvavarman . 5 
The Deo-Baranak Inscription, in course of giving information 
about the restoration of certain villages to Bhojakas, states 
that “the village was formerly bestowed by the glorious 

Baladitya, by (his) own charter...the divine (god) 

the holy and sacred Varunasvamin by restoration to the 
Bhojakas Hamsamitra, by those who presided at different 

times viz : Paramesvara, the glorious Sarvavarman.to 

the Bhojaka Rsimitra.by the Paramesvara Avantivarman. 

In accordance with the practice.assent to its enjoy¬ 

ment” was given by another king and then by Jivitagupta. It 
will not be proper to infer on the basis of the above evidence 
that Avantivarman immediately followed Sarvavarman on the 
throne. The Daulatpur Inscription 0 of Pratihara Bhoja 
states that the “Bliatta Harsuka has apprised (us) that 
the above written agmhara, with every income from it except¬ 
ing previous gifts to gods and Brahmanas, by means of a 
charter, was granted by our great grand father the Maharaja 
Vatsarajadeva for as long as the moon and the sun and the 
earth endure, to his grand father, the Bliatta Vasudeva and was 
possessed (by the latter) and that by him (the Bliatta:Vasudeva) 
the sixth part of it was given by a deed of donation to the 
Bhatta Visnu; that our grand father, the Maharaja Nagabhat- 
tadeva signified his consent; but that in our own reign 
that charter and the consent have fallen into abeyance.” It 
will be quite wrong to infer on the above evidence that 

1. Ibid. 

2. Cowell, Harsacarita , ch. IV, p. 122. 

3. Mr. H. Sastri, E. /., Vol XIV, p. 119. 

4. C//., Vol III, p. 213. 

5. E. /., Vol XIV, p. 119 ft. 

6. E, I., vol. V, p. 208. 
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Pratihara Bhoja was the immediate successor of Nagabhatta. 
The epigraphic records tell us that Bhoja was preceded by 
Ramabluidra who succeeded Nigabhatta.i So taking these 
things into consideration it cannot be “definitely stated that 
Sarvavarman was immediately followed by Avantivarman on 
the throne. 

Bana tells us that "a base-born general Puspamitra, 
pounded Ins foolish Maurya Master Brhadratha having 
displayed his own army on the pretext of manifesting 

his power - .......carried away by fondness for tourba* 

dors, the Maukhari fool Ksatravarman was cut down by bards, 
his enemy’s emissaries, with a cry of 'victory’ echoing on 
their lips. In his enemy’s city the king of the Sakas while 
courting another man’s wife, was butchered by Candragupta 
concealed in his mistress’s dress.” J From the nature of the 
above statement it appears almost certain that Ksatravarman 
was a regal personage. Evidently he must have been enjoy¬ 
ing a kingdom. 1 2 3 4 5 The Mahkliari line begins from Harivarman, 
and as has been seen above, we have connected genealogy 
of the Maukhari dynasty upto Sarvavarman. 3 Now Bana 
tells us about two more kings of the Maukhari line viz: 
Avantivarman and Grahavarman, who flourished in the later 
part of the 6th and early part of the 7th century A. D. It 
is evident from the statement of Bana that Ksatravarman was 
a ruler who at least preceded Avantivarman. Under this 
circumstance, it is highly possible that Ksatravarman ruled 
his kingdom after Sarvavarman and before Avantivarman. It 
is quite possible that he was the immediate successor of 
Sarvavarman on the throne of the Maukharis, who seem to 
have killed Damodaragupta. 6 It is known from the Aphsad 
Inscription 7 that Damodaragupta’s son Mahasenagupta, the 


1. KNI. 

2. Cowell, Hargacarita, ch IV, p. 192. 

3. Cowell, Harsacarita, ch IV, p. 193. 

4. Bana cites the name of Ksatravarman among other independent kings 

like Candragupta and Brhadratha. . 

5. A number of Inscriptions tell us about three Maukhari chiefs. But we 
know that they were only local chieftains of minor importance. 

6. Aphsad Ins, ClI., vol III, p. 201 ft. ?• Ibid. 
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king of Malwa, 1 reached upto the banks of' the river Lauhitya 
c. i. Brahmaputra in course of military expedition. 2 Evidently 
lie must have forced his way through the kingdom of the 
Maukharis, who killed his father. 3 He was a contemporary of 
Ksatravarman. It is not unlikely to think that it was he who 
was killed by the emissaries of Mahasenagupta. 4 After this 
disaster Avantivarman came to the throne. He was followed 
by Grahavarman 5 who married Rajyasri, the' daughter of 
Prabhakaravardhana and sister of Harsavardhana. 6 He was 
killed by Buddharaja, son and successor of Sankaragana, 
ruler of Malwa. 7 

After the death of Grahavarman Rajyasri ascended the 
throne of Kanauj. Harsa conducted the administrative 
affaitc of her kingdom on her behalf. Manjusrimulakalpa 
stales that Harsa and Rajyasri ruled conjointly the kingdom 
of the Maukharis. This statement is supported by a Chinese 
authority. 8 Rajyasri was certainly living in the forties of the 
7th cen. A. D. as we know that she participated in the 
quinquennial festival organised by Harsa at Prayaga. The 
Chinese authorities give no hint about Arjuna holding sway 
over Kanauj. According to the modern scholars the history 
of Kanauj from 650 A. D. till the rise of Yasovarman is blank. 

An inscription 9 of Sivadeva II the Thakuri king of 
Nepal states that “The prince respectfully took the illustrious 
Vatsadevi to be his queen, as if she were fortune, here the 
daughter of illustrious Bhogavarman who was the crest- 
jewel of the illustrious Varmans of the valorous Maukhan 
race, and who by his glory put to shame (all) hostile kings, and 

1. Malwa in6th & 7th cen. A. D. bv Dr. D. C. Ganguli, 113&ORS, Dec. 
1933. 

2. CII, Vol. 111. p. 206. 

3. Ibid, p. 201 ft 

4. Cowell, Har^acarita, ch IV, p. 193. 

5. Ibid, p. 122. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Malwa in 6th & 7th cen. A. D. by Dr.. D, C. Ganguli, JB & ORS, 
Dec. 1933. 

8. Smith, EH1. 

9. 1. A, vol IX, p. 181, No. 15. 
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the grand daughter of great Adityasena the illustrious Lord of 
Magadha.” We know Adityasena is the king of the same name 
belonging to the Later Gupta family whose known date is 
671 A. D. 1 It appears from the above statement that there 
was a Maukhari king Bhogavarman who ruled over a king¬ 
dom in the second half of the 7th cen. A. D. We do not know 
any other Maukhari king ruling over any other locality except 
Kanauj in that age. Needless to say that a scion of the 
Maukhari family was the lawful owner of the throne of 
Kanauj after the death of both Harsa and Rajya&ri. In this 
circumstance it would be quite reasonable to accept that 
Bhogavarman was the successor on the throne of Kanauj 
after the death of Rajyasri. It was from him or one of his 
successors that Yasovarman wrested the throne of Kanauj in 
the early part of the 7th cen A. D. 


1. Sahpur Stone Image Inscription, E. I. Vol V, p. 203. 




EARLY INDIAN HISTORY WITH CORRECT DATES 
FOUND IN SKANDA PURANA. 

By Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 

• ( Bombay.) 

It is not generally known that Skanda Purana, in the 
usual fashion of Puranas, predicts the kings who will reign in 
India in the Kali age and gives even their dates. 

Pargiter’s book on the Purana dynasties does not refer to 
Skanda Purana at all, which is really very strange. Other 
European or Indian scholars also do not seem to know that 
Skanda Purana gives very interesting information in this con¬ 
nection. We wrote a paper a few years ago and published it 
in the Marathi magazine But being in Marathi 

it has not attracted the notice of orientalists. We think it, 
therefore, necessary to read this appear in English before the 
7th Session of Indian Oriental Conference held at Baroda. 

It is well known that Vayu, Matsya, Visnu and Bhagavata 
give these future kings from Pariksit down to the end of the 
Andhra dynasty. They all contain this sloka regarding the 
period from the birth of Pariksit to the coronation of Nanda, 
viz. 

The last quarter is variously read as or 

wq^ilwjpetc. But all agree.in assigning exactly 1000 years to 
the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha born of son of 
Jarasandha, who took part in the Bharata fight. These Pura¬ 
nas appear to have thus put in their present form after the 
end of the Andhra dynasty, presumably in the beginning of 
Gupta period, as they usually last contain a reference to the 
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Guptas reigning in Magaclha and the Ganga-Yamuna doab. 
Tiiis fixes their date about 320 or 335 A. IX, as shown hy 
Pargiter (with the exception of Bhagavata wliose date is cer¬ 
tainly later than Sankara of 800 A. D. as shown by us in our 
paper on the subject published in B. B. R. A.S. Vol. I, New 
series.) 

The Skanda Bunina account is entirely different. It does 
not mention the birth of Pariksit or the Barhadratha dynasty 
and it gives dates from the beginning of Kali age, which is 
clearly taken as 3101 B. C. as assigned by noted Indian as¬ 
tronomical Siddhantas. We extract below the relevant verses 
f rom Skanda Bunina, as published by Khemraj:— 

3T2lft^t ^ Hlfr rtx4 3 I 

n { || 

?TR 4ltiqwf4q: fafenq *3: 1 

^%rnqi ll ^ ll 

^ ^pwi sfa'-qfo ll 4 II 

ftsrsrr =q i 
fesfWlfcSKBSf ^TTs=q II V II 

fef k 4t i 

3rT: Sfcf ( ^ I 

sratf ?rw ll x ll 

|| 5 it 

qSqmi fq: qg ; | 

*T WilfeSF: II V9 || 

ct 41 qspqfaf ct ^trFqi ^qiq^ I 

=qgt =q si^rfq ^ iu ll 

wfq'sqfa I 

xxx qrTiqg^^ || ^ || 

In the above, six kings are given in order of time (as 
shown by the word <KT: everywhere), viz*.—1. Sudraka 2. 
Nanda. 3. Vikramaditya 4. Saka 5. Budha and 6. Pramiti. 
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The date of Vikrama comes to 310! B. C-30?0 nr si w r 
and of Saka 3101 B. C.-3100 or 1 B. c. <Uu is 

clearly wrong; ,t ought to be fi, „ this is Uowcd b y 7, 
for 3*1 and ^33 for simfa). J 3 ’ 


These two kings arc, therefore, clearly Vikrama who start- 
cd the era of 57 B. C. and Saka who started the era of 78 

A. D. This also shows that the Kali era used here is that 
£>ven by the Indian Astronomical Siddhantas. There were 
before these, two other, views about the beginning of the Kali 
agewhich was supposed by all to be the same as the birth of 
Pariksit which followed the great Bharata fight. The Maha- 
bharata and all Buninas agree in this point. While the Mah'a- 
blnirata gives no date for Bharata tight, the Puranas assign 
it to about 1500 B. O. according to the well - known sloka 
given in the beginning “From Parlksit’s birth upto Nanda’s 
coronation there elapsed 1015, or 1050 or 1115 years. Now 
Nanda’s date is 100 years before Candragupta whose date is 
now certain viz. 312 B. C. Thus Nanda’s date is 412 B. C. 
and the date of the Bharata fight according to the PurSnas is 
1015 plus 412 or 1427 B. C. or at the utmost 1115 plus 
412=1527 B. C. Varaha Mihira and Kalhana gave the 
date of Yudhisthira as 2566 before Saka era or 2566 plus 
78 B. C. (2646 B. C.) Now Indian Astronomical Siddhantas 
from Surya Siddhanta onwards assign the Bharata fight to 
Margasfirsa 3102 B. C. and the beginning of Kali age to 3101 

B. C. Caitra Suddha. This date was accepted almost all over 
India hereafter and even inscriptions give this date as well as 
the Saka date. Thus the Aihole rock inscription of Calukya 
Pulake&n gives its date as follows:— 


II 

srarctqfq **3^ II 

viz. “ When 3735 years from Kali or Bharata fight and 556 
years of Saka kings had elapsed.” This gives year 3179 before 
S'aka or 3101 B. C. for Bharata fight or the beginning 
of Kali. It follows that the above passage in Skanda was 
73 o.j. 
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written after Siiryasiddhanta, the date of which is fixed 
by Sankar B. Dixit, author of ‘History of Indian Astronomy’ at 
about 500 A. D.; for it is later than Varaha-Mihira of 427 Saka 
and earlier than Brahmagupta whose work mentions Suryasid- 
dhanta and is dated 550 S'aka or 628 A. D. ( p. 216. ) We 
are also certain that the above passage must have been written 
before Harsa of Kanauj; for had it been written after him, it 
could not have omitted this almost greatest emperor of India. 
Consequently, we can fix, with tolerable accuracy, the date of 
the above passage as lying between 550 and 640 A. D. Indeed 
while the other Puranas were put in their present form in the 
beginning of the Gupta period, Skanda Purana was enunciated 
towards its end. 

Note The date for Bharata tight given by the Astrono¬ 
mical Siddhantas is more reliable and correct than 
that given by the Puranas as shown by us in detail in 
our ‘M aha bharata: a criticism’ and in Kesari; and it is 
based on a more ancient tradition, as it tallies with 
the statement of Megasthenes quoted by Pliny that 
there were 153-18=135 generations between Herakles 
and Candragupta. This means that Hari or Hera¬ 
kles preceded Candragupta by about 2760 years 
and his date was thus 2760 plus 312 B C. = 3072. 
Sri Krsna died 36 years after the Bharata light of 
3102 B. C.) 

The most prominent fact apparent from the Skanda 
Purana history is the existence of a Vikrama of 57 B. C. and 
this is thus an additional argument against the current theory 
that Candragupta II of about 480 A. D. was the first Vikra* 
maditya. The first argument against the theory is supplied us 
by Hala’s Saptas’ati which clearly mentions Vikrama in the 
following verse, viz.— 

The existence of this Vikrama is further evidenced by an 
inscription of Gandapheres found in the Punjab which gives 
the year 103 and which must refer to the Vikrama era of 57 
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13. C. as shown by us in our paper in Indian Review. This 
statement of Skanda Purana made about 600 A. D. i. e. 
about 200 years after Candragupta II mentions Vikrama 
of 57 B. C. 

Tire description given here of Vikrama is almost 
inexplicable, though we detect in it the tradition current in 
Ujjain that Vikrama became great by the favour of Durgas 
( 64 in number ) and may refer to his freetng 

the Bharata land from the oppression of Sakas. His title 
SakSri has thus great antiquity. The description in Sapta&ti 
of Hala refers probably to one of these many stories which 
were told from ancient days about Vikrama down to 

The description of Saka given by Skanda refers to the 
tradition that he, when promulgating his era paid off the 
debts of all debtors in his country Whether 

this Saka is a Satrap of Ujjain or a Satavahana is not made 
clear; but the probability is that a Satrap of Ujjain is referred 
to here. The Saka era was undoubtedly started by a Satrap 
as inscriptions and works before 1200 A. D. (Peep into 
early History-Bhandarkar) always describe it as the era of 
Saka kings and not of Satavahana. Even Bhaskatacarya 
calls it era of Saka kings in his Siddhanta Siromani dated 
1072 Saka (see S. B. Dixit’s History of Indian Astronomy 
p. 246). The date of Saka given by Skanda Purana is 3100 
Kali or 1 B. C. and we may believe that Sakas overthrew the 
Vikrama family in Ujjain about the beginning of the 
Christian era and that Chastana (Tiastenes) of Periplus of this 
family ruled in Ujjain about 132 A. D. This era is chiefly 
used by the Astronomical Siddhantas, because their theory 
was developed at Ujjain from the amalgamation of Vedanga 
astronomy with Greek astronomy under Saka rule at Ujjain. 
These Sakas were mixed with Yavanas (swiwi) but they all 
became Hindus and worshippers of Siva. This dynasty of 
kings ruled in Ujjain for three centuries and Ujjain has be¬ 
come the astronomical Greenwich of India fiom theii time. 
The Satavahanas of Paithan never used this era in their 
inscriptions. 
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We will now proceed to discuss the historicity of the 
other kings. Budha is next mentioned as ruling in Magadha 
in 3600 Kali or 3600-3101=499 A. D. He is described at 
length and as having destroyed the lierce Huns with shining 
faces He is said to be born of Anjani from 

Hemasadana. We have an inscription of Budhagupta printed 
in Gupta Inscriptions Plate XIIA. The date of the inscrip¬ 
tions is 165 of Gupta era equivalent to 485 A. D. which ccmes 
very near our Budha date. Budhagupta is mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang) as having defeated the Huns. 
Nrsimha Baladitya is also mentioned and this Budhagupta may 
be his successor or Nrsimha himself, for in the Skanda verse, 

* r 

Budha seems to be his other name(a4l a 3^9). 

The next king mentioned is Pramiti who is described as 
ruling in Gahga-Yamuna doab in 4400 Kali or 1299 A. D. 
This is certainly an imaginary king, for in 1300 A. D. the 
whole of this part of India was under Mahomedan rule. This 
makes it certain that the Skanda Purana account was formula¬ 
ted after Budhagupta and had no idea of Harsa and other 
great kings (Bhoja etc.) of the Pratihara and Gahadavala 
dynasties of Kanauj. After Pramiti, the Skanda account goes 
on to mention the usual Kalki who will appear according to 
all Puranas at the end of Kali age and destroy all degenerate 
kings. Pramiti is then as fictitious as Kalki. 

Going on to the two kings mentioned before Vikrama, we 
have first Nanda whose date is given as 3000-310=2690 Kali 
or 3101-2690=411 B.C. As described in other Puranas also, 
this is correctly the date of Nandas who preceded Candra- 
gupta by about 100 years. They ( nine in number ^4^ ) 
are also correctly described as “being uprooted by Canakya.” 
Before him is mentioned Sudraka whose date is somewhat 
obscure owing to wrong reading. But we may take him as 
preceding Nanda by twenty years. Who he was and where 
he ruled is not mentioned. None of the Puranas mention 
Sudraka among Kali kings ruling the Magadha before Nanda. 
If he is the author of Mrcchakatika, he must have lived some 
time after Buddha when his religion had just spread to Ujjain 
and when Buddhist Bhiksus were still held in contempt. 
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To conclude, the following topics are suggested by Skanda 
Parana account for research. 

(1) Where did Sudraka rule ? Does *f5rar mean Ujjain ? 

He is represented as having obtained rule by worship of some 
deity. Or do the words to refer to the fact noted in 
atfa aft?: of ? 

(2) Who was the Saka king, who founded the era of 
/8 A. D. ? He cannot be Kauiska who is assigned to the 
second century A. D. Vikrama of Ujjain drove away the 
Saka invaders from the Punjab. The second batch of Sakas 
conquered Ujjain and destroyed a weak successor of Vikrama 
in 78 A. D. Thinking it necessary to reconcile the people to 
a foreign rule, he distributed riches among the people of 
Malwa. He must have been a predecessor of Chastana whose 
date is 132 A. i) (see A Peep into Early History of India by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, p. 36). He cannot be Nahapana also, 
who tried to conquer Deccan but was driven away by 
Gautamiputra. His date as given in the inscription of 
Usavadata is 40 S'aka or 118 A. D.(lbid). He might probably 
be Ghsamotika father of Chastana. 

(3) Who is Anjani and who or what is Hemasadana 
mentioned in connection with Budlia ? He was a great 
worshipper of Visnu and a supporter of Buddhists also. 
Buddha soon became an Avatara of Visnu and Buddhists 
became Vaisnavas. 

Their coins exhibit Greek letters and Prakrit also, thus 
showing how Greek and Indian cultures, especially astro¬ 
nomies, were being fused under the rule of these Saka 
Satraps at Ujjain. 

Addendum. 

Prof. Kulkarni in his preface to the Mrcchakatika edited 
by him refers to the Skanda Purana’s mention of Sudraka but 
he is evidently mistaken when he gives his date as 3000+295 
Kali (or 194 A. D.). Skanda verse properly interpreted gives 
the date as 3000-295=2705 Kali or 396 A. D. especially 
because he precedes Nanda ancj Vikrama and Saka, all given 
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in order as indicated by the word 33: (Nanda’s date should be 
taken as 371 A. D. he being that Mahapadma Nanda whom 
Canakya killed and who preceded Candragupta by about 
50 years. Sudraka however may still be the author of 
which lays its plot at a time when Buddhist nuns were still 
unpopular, say about a hundred years after Buddha. 



YAVANAS IDENTIFIED IN THE LIGHT OF A 
GRAMMATICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

By Pandit Lachhmidiiar Kalla Shastrl M.A., M.O.L. 

(Delhi.) 


Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra in his learned disquisition on the 
supposed identity of the Greeks with the Yavanas of the 
Sanskrit writers comes to the conclusion-(l) that originally the 
term Yavana was the name of a country and its people to the 
west of Kandahar-which may have been Arabia or Persia or 
Media or Assyria-probably the last; (2) that subsequently it 
became the name of all those places, (3) that at a later date it 
indicated all the castelcss races to the west of the Indus 
including the Arabs and the Asiatic Greeks and the Egyptians, 
(a\ t h a t the Indo-Greek kings of Afghanistan were also 
probably indicated by the same name, (5) that there is not a 
tithe of evidence to show that it was at any one tune the 
exclusive name of the Greeks, (6) that ,t is imposs.ble now 
to tofer from the use of the term Yavana, the exact nabonalrty 

in Sanskrit works. 

The learned doctor adduces many proofs in support of 
his contention, but, in the light of the proof g.v» ^w, I 
cannot agree with the view that ongmally the term Jawun 
was the name of a country and its people 
Kandahar-which may have been Arabia or Pets,a or Meda 
or Assyria-probably the last, and that thereos not ahtt o 
evidence to show that it was at any one tune theexc u 
name of the Greeks. I submit that ongmally the taV« 
denoted the Greeks, and in support of my new, 1 reto to <the 

famous grammatical illustration-tha las es _ 

the learned docror-on the PSn.n. Sutra HI. 2. ™ 
tarn:—which signifies that the affixes * and are 
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the substitutes of and come after a verb in expressing an 
attendant circumstance or characteristic and the cause of an 
action. Now the grammarians tell us that the word aqjor 
in the above Sutra means that by which a thing is recognized 
or known, that is an attribute; and Bhattoji Diksita in the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi illustrates the point by quoting the 
example—5RRT —‘the Yavanas take their meals 

reclining’. It cannot be argued that since Bhattoji lived in 
the latter half of the 16th or beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., the term Yavana here may indicate the Musalman 
invaders for whom the term is generally employed by the 
later Sanskrit writers, such as Jagannatha Pandita who is said 
to have composed verses in praise of a Mahomedan lady 
etc. for the simple reason that the Musal- 
mans do not take their food reclining. Bhattoji therefore must 
have copied the illustration from some earlier writer. We 
find Ramachandra-who lived in the first half of the 15th 
century-quoting it in his Prakriya Kaumudi; further back, it 
is quoted by the author of the Kaslika who lived in the latter 
half of the sixth or the first half of the 7th cent. A. D. when 
the question of the Mahomedan invaders does not arise. We 
expect the illustration further back in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
but fail to discover it. In this connection we must remember 
the tradition recorded in the Rajatarangini (1.176) that the 
text of the Mahabhasya had become so hopelessly corrupt 
that only one manuscript was left that was assumed to be 
correct from which subsequent copies were made in the reign 
of King Abhimanyu of Kashmir. But the term Yavana, 
whatever its signification may be, is known to Patanjali in 
150 B. C. as in swi I ' (vide 

commentary on aRSRJf 3. 2. Ill) and Katyayana in the 
5th cent. B. C. is aware of the name Yavana as is evident 
from his Vartika on ?«rtaie^(4. 1. 175) as well as his VSrtika 
on the Panini Sutra 4.1. 49. Panini in the 7th 
cent. B. C. is himself aware of the term Yavana as mentioned 
in the Sutra 4. 1. 49—Now the 
term Yavana having been traced to 7th cent. B. C. in the 
Sutias of Panini, the writing of Yavanas to 500 B. C. in the 
Vartikas of Katyayana and the invasion of a Yavana to the 2nd 
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cent. B. C m the Mahabhasya of Patanjali; no clue of 
Yavanas taking their meals m a reclining position is available 
1,1 ****** Works before the date of the Kas.Ua that is the 6th 
or the 7th cent. A. IX But no people belonging to the a-e of 
Ka*!ika are known to Indian history, taking their meals h. I 
reclining position, and the authors of Kasika could not invent 
the illustration. They are expected to offer an example on 
Sutra 3. 2. .126, which was known to illustrate the characteristic 


manner of the people concerned. Therefore they must have 
drawn on tradition which is perhaps accidentally not recorded 
in previous Sanskrit works. That the tradition is ancient and 
well-founded is borne out front the history of Greek peoples 
namely Cretans and Laconians, about whom it is stated that 
at one time they used to take their meals in a reclining posture. 
(Vide Mommsen’s History of Rome Vol. I, p. 24). Thus 
Mommsen writes, ‘the ancient Romans agreed with the Cretans 
and Laconians in taking their meals not, as was afterwards 
the custom among both peoples, in a reclining but in a sitting 
posture’. I therefore conclude that it is the Cretan and 
Laconian Greeks, who of all other people took their meals 
in a reclining pcsture, that have been characterized by the 
term Yavana in the famous line 5TCRI i 


We all know that history of Greece is the history of 
numerous petty states occupied by Greeks. These states may 
have been warring with each other, yet there was a spirit of 
Pan-Hellenism among them. It appears that towards 800 
B. C. Greeks had settled down and established commercial 
centres in Asia Minor, one of which was Ionia that attained 
pre-eminence in luxury and wealth. It was after the name of 
this famous centre of trade from Asia Minor to the coast, that 
the Greeks of various tribes including Cretans and Spartans 
of Laconia who occupied Ionia, were, all of them, described 
by the Asiatic people as Yavanas, Yunanis, or Javanas. Greeks 
were called Greeks by the Romans. They called themselves 
Hellas. There is no difficulty in assuming that the fame of the 
Ionian Greeks who were in a flourishing condition in 800 
B. C. had reached India so as to enable Panini to include the 
term Yavana in his list of words in the Sutra 4. 1. 49, 
74 04 . 
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Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra appears to be wrong in assuming that 
the term Yavanani, as derived by Panini, cannot mean Greek 
writing. I see no difficulty there. For it is stated by Greek 
historians that even in 3000 B. C. the Cretans had their system 
of writing with conventional pictures which was later on 
developed into a system of letters composed of lines. The 
Cretan writing, adopted by the Greeks after their occupation 
of Crete, and carried to different centres of Greek trade such 
as Ionia, appears to have been known to ancient India as 
Yavanani. The Cretans took their meals in a reclining posture, 
so did tjie Laconians. We do not know of any other people 
who are noted for this characteristic habit. We have the 
tradition-swr jpRt wt: | We may therefore conclude that at 
one time Yavana was the exclusive name of Greeks, which was 
later on generalized so as to include people of other nationalities 
also. 



THE SIVAYOGASARAMU AND ITS 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 

By M. Rama Rao M.A., B.Ed. 

( Rajahmundry.) 

Of the Telugu manuscripts recently brought to light in 
the Anclhra country, the Sivayogasaramu occupies an unique 
position. It is the only literary source that contains many 
valuable facts which are otherwise unknown, about the history 
of the Andhra country from the 11th to 14th centuries. It is 
of special importance to the history of the Kakatiyas of Wa- 
rangal. The first complete copy of the first part of this rare 
Saiva work was recently found and is now deposited in the 
Gautami Library, Rajahmundry. 

Kolani Ganapatideva of the 14th century, a member of 
the famous Brahmin family of Kakatiya subordinates was the 
author of this work. The avatarika or the introductory por¬ 
tion of the manuscript, containing about a hundred Telugu 
verses is the subject of this paper. 

The Sivayogasaramu brings to light many new facts 
which either confirm or add to our knowledge of the history 
of the Kakatiyas. The new information available from this 
manuscript may be summarised under the following heads:- 

(1) Pedamallana and Pinamallana were two officials of 
Kakati Rudra and lived at Orugaliu (Warangal). 

(2) Somaya of the Induluri family conquered the city of 
Kolanu on behalf of Kakatiya Ganapatideva. 

(3) Pedaganna and Manmaganna of the same family 
were the generals of Rudramba. 

(4) Annayadcva and Rudra of the Kolani family served 
as generals under Prataparudradeva and the former married 
the king’s maternal aunt Ruyyamma. 
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(5) Contemporaneous with the Kakatiyas, another line 
of kings ruled at Nidudavolupura. 

In the avatarika the author narrates the exploits of his 
ancestors who were all subordinates and generals of the 
Kakatiyas. Of these three individuals deserve special mention 
here. Somaya of the third generation was a great scholar of 
the Sastras and the Vedas. He is said to have conquered the 
enemy’s territory lying to the east of Ekaslilapuri, annexed 
Gogulanadu and laid siege to the city of Kolanu. It is known 
that the Kakatiya king Ganapati invaded the Velnadu country 
about the year 1218 A. D. 1 and conquered the southern 
part of Kalinga at ;a subsequent date. That monarch’s ins¬ 
criptions are found round modern Ellore (which is identified as 
the site of ancient Kolanipura) immediately after those of Ke3a- 
vanayaka the last of the rulers of Kolanipura. Evidently 
Somaya of the Induluri family took the leading part in Gana- 
pati’s campaigns against Kolanu. We learn for the first 
time from the Sivayogasaramu that the area known as Gogu¬ 
lanadu lay to the south of the Godavari. Next the attention 
of the general Somaya was turned towards the twelve Manyams 
on the other side of the river. This exploit was evidently 
patt of the Kakatiya conquest of Kalinga. 2 Thus the Sivayo¬ 
gasaramu gives us interesting details regarding the Velnadu 
and Kalinga campaigns of Kakatiya Ganapatideva. 

From the Sivayogasaramu it appears that Annayadeva 
of the fourth generation of the Induluri family was perhaps 
the greatest of all and one of the leading personalities 
of the time in the Kakatiya Empire. Though a few inscriptions 
of this Brahmin general are available, this manuscript work 
gives us the fullest account of his exploits and greatness. He 
was the commander of 12000 cavalry and 55 lakhs of infantry 
under PratSparudra, and was the Viceroy over the vast terri¬ 
tory lying between the eastern gateway of the Warangal fort 
and Simhachalam on the coast. Among the chieftains defeated 
by Annaya were the rulers of Mopur, the Gajapati of Kalinga, 

1. See my “Political history of the Kakatiyas ” in I. A. II. R.S. vol VI. 
pt i, p. 35. 

2. See Ibid vol. VI, pts. 3 & 4, p. 159. 
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the five Pandyas and the Mussalmans. This shows that this 
general’s activities extended to the very end of Prataparudra’s 
reign. He is said to have conquered 72 fortresses like Sura- 
puramu and Olacherla. Annaya stationed his trusted relatives 
in all the important forts on the east coast. Ultimately he 
married Ruyyamba the maternal aunt of his overlord and this 
perhaps explains his enjoyment of rare symbols of authority 
like the five-colored parasol, vinjamaralu, the elephant and 
lion banners, the five bells, etc. He also had many high-soun¬ 
ding titles like Mururdyara-jagadadiganda, Jagamartyaganda, 
Sammeta-narayana, kaliyuga-bhima, Rayachauhattamalia, 
etc. 1 The Sivayogasaramu also describes the innumerable 
gardens, tanks and wells erected by this Brahmin general in 
the country lying between the Mahendragiri in the north and 
the river Krsna in the south. 

Annaya’s nephew Rudra was equally great. He held 
the fortresses :of Chebrolu, Padinapuramu, Kancherla, 
Nujella, Rajamahendramu, Chamarlakota Pithapuram, Boda- 
sakurru, etc. He is also credited with having defeated the 
five Pandyas and the king of Kalinga. Rayachauhattamalia, 
Bahattaridurganayaka, Iruvettugancla were some of his titles. 
Rudra’s scholarship was as great as his valour. He was 
considered an authority on the Saiva and Vaisnava faiths, and 
the Danianas and was renowned as “Vyakarana-brahma”. 2 
This point is of special importance. Among the Mss. of the 
Government Oriental Library, Madras, there is a grammatical 
work known as “Kasikavrtti-vyfikhyana” written by ‘Raja 
Rudra’. Scholars have identified this Rudra with the Kakatiya 
king Prataparudra. But another copy of the same work proves 
that this identification is wrong. Its colophon mentions that 
the book was written by son of Gannaya the Seal-bearer of king 
Prataparudra. The avatarika of the Sivayogasaramu tells us 
that Rudra was the son of Manilla Gannaya and Mallambika. 
Obviously the grammatical work has to be attributed to the 
authorship of this general Rudra. 

Lastly, one more point of interest brought to light by the 
Sivayogasaramu has to be discussed here. 1 he avatarika tells 


1. See verses 23-27 & 42-49. 


2. See verses 50-58. 
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us that the ancestors of Nukanaradhya, the teacher of the 
author and the patron of the work, were serving under the 
rulers of Nidudavolupura as ministers. Nidudavolupura has 
to be identified with the modern Nidadavol a railway station 
on the Madras-Calcutta section. A number of inscriptions in 
the modern west Godavari district brings to light a Mahadeva- 
raja ruler (Chakravarti) of Nidudaprolu. 1 From these 
records it is known that this Mahadeva died by the year 1306 
and that his daughter was married to Ganapati of the Kona 
family. 2 Many other scions of the Chalukyan family ruled 
in the Vengi country in the neighbourhood of Nidadavol. 3 
It is not yet possible to determine the relation between these 
ftmilies. One thing is however certain, that Mahadeva and 
possibly his ancestors ruled at Nidudavolupura as the inscri¬ 
ptions of the neighbourhood and the Sivayogasaramu tell us. 

Thus, this Tclugu work recently brought to light reveals 
many interesting and important facts about the history of the 
Kakatiyas and deserves the attention of scholars. 4 


1. E. R. no. 511 of 1893 and S. I. I. no. 735. 

2. S. 1. I. vol. IV, Palakol inscriptions. 

3. See nos. 138, 141 and 147 of S. I. I. IV. 

4. I am editing the avatarikii of the manuscript in the “Kakatiya 
saflchika to be published by . the Andhra Historical Research 
society, shortly. 



THE ANCIENT LATTALURA AND MODERN LAT( R. 
By G. I I. Khark. 

(Poona). 

k 

In the mediaeval age there nourished many dynasties in 
South India, several members of which had epithets of various 
kinds. Among these there was one which generally gave the 
name of the original place from which they claimed to have 
emigrated. Thus the Silaharas of Northern Konkan and Kolha¬ 
pur took the biruda Tagarapura-Famines vara or Tagarapura- 
varadhWvara, meaning thereby that they originally hailed from 
Tagara. The Kadambas of Haugal and Goa had the biruda 
Banavasipuravaradhisvara. Kalachuryas of Kalyani called them¬ 
selves Kalanjarapuravaradhisvara. The Western Gangas 
had the epithet Kovalalapuravaie^vara. In the same way 
RSstrakuta Amoghavarsa I and some Ratta princes of Saun- 
datti bore the biruda Lattalurapura-paramesvara or its variant 
meaning that they emigrated from Lattalura. That this was 
what really was meant by the phrase is shown clearly by the 
Sitabaldi inscription where a prince belonging to a great 
Rastrakuta lineage and his officer are both given the epithet 
Latalauravinirggata. 1 

Different records supply different forms of this place- 
name, Lattalura. Thus Nilgund 2 and Sirur 3 ( both of <5. 788 ) 
inscriptions give the form Lattalura, while Mantur 4 ( s. 962 ), 
Saundatti 5 ( undated ) and Saundatti 6 ( Cha. Vi. 18=s5. 1018 ) 

1. For a full discussion of all these phrases and their meaning see Epi- 
graphia Indica, Vol VII, pp. 223,224,225. 

2. E. I. Vol VI, p. 103. 

3. Indian Antiquary Vol XII, p. 218. 

4. I. A. Vol. XIX, p. 164. 

5. Journal of the Bombay branch Royal Asiatic Society Vol. X, p. 213. 

6. J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X, p. 196. 
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inscriptions have Lattalur i. e. the last r consonant. The 
Terdal 1 ( s 1045 ) inscription records the form Lattanura. 
But the Kalhole 2 3 (if 1127), Bhoj-coppcrplatc J ( if 1131 ) and 
Saundatti 4 ( if 1151) inscriptions give the variant Lattanur i. e. 
the last r consonant. And lastly Sitabaldi 5 inscription has 
the variant Latalaura. So in all there appear five variants for 
the place name Lattalura and they are Lattalura, Lattalur, 
Lattanura, Lattanur and Latalaura. 

Scholars have suggested more than one identification 6 of 
this place only two of which deserve notice here. The late 
Dr. Fleet once suggested-to quote his words-that “ It might 
not impossibly be found in the town known as Katanpur, in 
the Bilaspur district, Central Provinces; because the letters l 
and r are often interchanged, and so it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to derive the name Ratanpur from the full form Lattanur- 
pura.” That suggestion, however, was based chiefly on the fact 
that we find traces of rulers calling themselves Rastrakutas 
in various parts of India far to the north of the territories of 
the Rastrakutas of Malkhed. 7 But subsequently he dropped 
the suggestion for “it was not really in any way sustainable 8 
Afterwards he made a new suggestion in respect of which he 
remarked ‘while not asserting a final identification of Lattalur, 

1. I. A. Vol. XIV, p. 18. 

2. J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X, p. 221. 

3. I. A. Vol. XIX, p. 247. 

4. J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. X, p. 268. 

5. E. I. Vol. Ill, p. 306. 

6. For suggestions other than those noticed here see E. I. Vol. VII, p. 

225, 4 n. and jfaefiRjcft irRWfqsft ^ 

7. E. I. Vol VII, p. 225. 

8. E. I. Vol. VII, p. 225. The real cause why he did so appears to be 

(as shown on p. 36 of JTRRRRMt ) 

this: The inscription which mentions Ratanpur, also states that it 
was founded by Ratnaraja or Ratnes’vara, the grand father of Jajalla- 
deva in whose time the record was engraved. As the inscription is 
dated in Kalachuri-Chedi era 866 i. e. in A. D. 1114, the earliest date 
for the foundation of Ratanpur cannot be far earlier than A. D. 1064 
i. e. fifty years before the date of the inscription. But as shown above 
S'irur and Nilgund inscriptions dated in S' 788 i. e. A. D. 866 mention 
Lattalura. Thus Lattalura was in existence for about two hundred 
years before the foundation of Ratanpur for which reason the two 
cannot be identified. 
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I would indicate a place in respect of which it seems worth while 
that some precise inquiries should be madc.i That place was 
Latur 2 about which he has also remarked “I strongly suspect 
that local inquiries would result in finding that Latur 
is the ancient Lattalur, Lattanur 3 ” Neither precise and local 
inquiries seem to have been made nor the subject appears to 
have been pursued further seriously and consequently die 
place remained unidentified. 

Recently Mr. V. R. Varde has suggested that Lattalura 
should be identified wjth Lotall, a small village in the Sashti 
subdivision in the Portuguese territory of Goa. His only 
argument in favour of this identification seems to be that the 
village is very rich in archeological remains. But I am 
sorry to note that Mr. Varde has not taken care either to 
bring to light any convincing proof in support of his asser¬ 
tion or show the fallacy in Dr. Fleet’s new argument. On the 
contrary he has tried to show the inconsistency in the old 
suggestion of Dr. Fleet which he himself dropped. 4 

Subsequently in a note published in the fourth number of 
the fourth volume of Maharastrasahityapatrika p.265 I, suppor¬ 
ting the late Dr’s suggestion, showed the weak-points in 
Mr. Varde’s argument and asserted that even the etymology 
of the word Lattalura shows that it was the place of Rattas or 
Rastrakutas. In my opinion the original form of the word 
was Rattanuru which in Knnarese means the village cf Ratta 
(Rattana+Uru). In course of time the form was modified to 
Lattanura, Lattalura, Lattalur, Lattanur and even to Latalaura 
shown by the late Dr. Fleet elsewhere. 5 

Recently with a view to verify the late Dr. Fleet’s and my 
statements and see if I could get any local inscriptional evi¬ 
dence, I visited the place and am glad to announce that I 

1. E. I. Vol. VII, p. 225. 

2. Now the headquarters of a subdivision of the same name in the 
Usmanabad district, Nizam’s territory and a terminus of the Barshi 
Light Railway. 

3. E. I. Vol VII, p. 226. 

4 ' *TtolircHt ntaWPRft %. '*.% ^5 

5. E. I. Vol. VII, p. 226. 

75 O.l. 
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actually got there an old inscription which clearly states that 
the town was called Lattalaura in ancient times. We can, 
therefore, safely say that Latiir was the place meant in the 
above inscriptions. It would not be out of place, then, to give 
here a short description of the record and the reading of the 
relevant part of it. 

s ‘ To the north of the town there is a big well called ‘Papa- 
nasi’, the destroyer of sin. Near it there is a crude and simple 
temple of Siva called the Bhulanatha. In the mandapa or the 
hall of the temple there is a stone resting against the wes¬ 
tern wall which divides the hall and the sanctuary. Its three 
sides are inscribed while the fourth shows some faint traces 
of pictures of men, trees and birds. As the stone was origi¬ 
nally lying in the well and open to the effects of weather, the 
writing is worn out, I cannot give, therefore, the text of the 
whole inscription. But the part which I have tried to deci¬ 
pher contains the most important information. The inscri¬ 
ption is in Nagari characters and Sanskrit language. It first 
gives the names of three consecutive ruling members from the 
genealogy of the Chalukyas of Kalyani namely 
Ahavamalla, his son Parmardi and his son Bhulokamalla 
in whose reign the record was inscribed. Then in the 
following two verses occur the names of the town and the god 
to whom grants are made (lines 12 to 16) :— 

i 

npsrt: 11 

Slforepr JTFJT! qtqfsrcrcTJf; I 

*r s;s?5r gft li 

From the above extract it becomes quite apparent 
that Latur is the very place mentioned in the inscriptions 
variously. 

The date given on the second face of the stone is S'aka 1 
1049, Plavanga samvatsara, the month Phalguna, iluddha 8, 
Friday. According to the southern reckoning of samvatsaras, 
Plavanga coincides with S'aka 1049 expired and the bright 8th 
of Phalguna falls on Friday. The cot responding Christian 
date is A. D. 1128 February 10. 

1. The s'aka year is also given in words but the text is not quite deaf. 
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Additional Notes. 

(1) Ittagi inscription (3 1034) has the form Lattalur (Epi. 
Ind. Vol. XIII, p. 47) 

(2) Dr. Barnett has expressed, in two places, that Latta¬ 
lur or Lattanur is to be identified with modern 
Latur (Epi. Ind. Vol XIII, p. 41 and Antiquities of 
India, p. 262). Dr. Altekar in his recent work 
‘Kastrakutas and their times’ also opines the same 
way (pp. 22-*24). 

(3) The name Lattanur or Lattalur can be derived either 
from Rattanuru or Rattaruru. Both the words are 
Kanarese, the former meaning the village of Ratta 
(Rattana-uru) and the latter meaning, the village of 
Rattas (Rattara-uru). This derivation is based on 
the supposition that t is changed to / and n and / 
are interchanged. The changes in the supposition 
being quite familiar, it is not required to cite exam¬ 
ples in support of them. 

(4) The date of the inscription is expressed both in 
words and numbers thus:— 

(second face, 11. 7-11) 

(5) I read the inscription thus:— 

( 1 ).. 

(2). 

( 3 ). 1 

(4) qsrr ( ?t: ) 

( 5 ) cfjiq; 11 

( 6 ) 

(7) aw (*) 11? [11 *] 2 dfa (fsrcO 

(8) ssrfat U^qi ( 541: ) Tfd: II dd£3: _ 

2. Metre 


Metre 
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(9) ffcT qr ( [ I # J cTWf 

( 10 ) 

(11) ^ [ | * ] flsq gisfo 

(12) ^ri—ggsRi: II [ ^ II # ] 1 srfar T^s4 

(13) g 1tftiqft: q 

(14) || [ ^ II #] 1 ( S * ) ftcT 

(15) qfrcTCcT* qiqfsRRR: I 4 

(16) c^r fa«qfir qg^rr gft II [ v il »] 2 


1. Metre 3?g«5*T. 

2. This much portion of the inscription, engraved on the first face 
of the stone, is legible; but the second and the third faces of the stone 
are so hopelessly abraded that, except the text of the date and some 
words here and there, it is not possible to decipher them. 



A NOTE ON URAGAPURAM. 

By T. N. Subramaniam. 

(Madhuumtakam.) 

The Gadv.il plates of Chalukya Vikramaditya I which 
bears the date, full moon tithi oi'Vaisaklut in the twentieth year 
of his reign which was current after a 96 Saka, equivalent to 
Tuesday, the 25th April, A. I). 674, record the grant of land 
at the time when the king was encamped at Uragapuram on 
the southern bank of the Kaveri river, his :army havin s 
invaded the Cholikavisuya, i. e., the Chula province. 1 Scholars 
were not, at first, unanimous in their identification of 
Uragapuram. Mr. Venkayya was inclined to identify it with 
Uraiyur near Trichinopoly- while Dr. Hultzch identified it 
with Negapatam. 3 Attempts have also been made to identify 
it with Madura 4 as well as Tirunagesvaram. 5 In the year 
1917, Dr. G. Jouveau—Dubreuil of Pondicherry spotted the 
village of Peruvalanallur, where was fought the battle 
between Parameslvara-varman and Vikramaditya and where¬ 
from Vikramaditya, whose army consisted of several laksas, 
had to flee “covered only by a rag.” 6 This village is in the 
Trichinopoly district on the left of the river Kaveri and at a 
distance of ten miles north-west of Trichinopoly. He there¬ 
fore asserted: “it is not possible to doubt that the town Uraga¬ 
puram where Vikramaditya I was encamped is any other 
place than Uraiyur (Trichinopoly)”. This identification has 
been subsequently accepted by scholars. 7 __ 

1. B. /., x, pp. 1C0-106. 2. Ibid. p. 102. 

3. Ibid. 4. ./. O. R., ii.P- U2, n. 

5. Q.J. M.S., xi, p. 176. 6. The Pal lavas (Pondicherry), P-43. 

7. cf. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 104. n. 4. 

11 eras, Studies inPallava History , p. 42. 

Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, The Maukharis and the Sangaiu age, 

P. 32 note. 
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But the Mcy-k-kHtli or the Historical Introduction to the 
inscriptions of the Chela king Rajakesari Rajaraja (III) has the 
following passage: 

“Mannaracar vantirainca makutampunai valavanutan 
Pennaracum peruntayamum perrarulum penperumal 
Uraiyurum Per Urakaiyum Utakaiyum maturapuriyum 
Muraimurai-y-antaruli mularinakar turantavannam” 8 

This clearly shows that Uraiyur and Urakai (shortened 
form of Uragapuram in Tamil) 9 are two different places over 
which the king was reigning. This makes the identification 
of Uragapuram with Uraiyur untenable. 

Attempts have been made to identify it with Madura, the 
capital of the Pandyan kingdom on the authority of the two well 
known stanzas in the sixth sarga of Raghuvatnsa of Kalidasa 
concerning the svayamvaia of Indumati. The context is where 
the princess is introduced into the durbar where are assembled 
all the princes who aspire to the hand of the princess. Indu¬ 
mati is led by her lady-in-waiting from prince to prince in¬ 
troducing each prince to her mistress in suitable form. The 
Pandya was introduced as the Lord of Uragapuram who 
wears “the long garland” and “ whose chest carries on it the 
paste of sandal” 10 , two features that are supposed to be 
peculiar to the Pandya. The garland here has a reference to 
the garland that at one time was supposed to have been 
thrown on the neck of a distinguished early Pandya 
by Indra. The sandal tree is always regarded as the 
tree peculiar to the Pandya country. Uragapuram, on the 
analogy therefore, and on the express statement of the author, 
was the capital of the Pandya. Kalidasa’s reference is 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar, Alvarkal Kalanilai (Tamil) (The age 
of the Alvars), p. 123-4. (I ed.) 

8. Gopinatha Rao, Colavamica-carittira-c-curukkam (Tamil) (A short 
history of the Chola dynasty), 2nd Ed. p. 109. 

9. Such usage is very common in Tamil: Mayilappur is known as 
Mayilai, Koyamputtiir as Kovai, Putucceri as Putuvai, Taficaviir as 
Taficai, Nakapattinam as Nakai, Karuntittaikkuti as Karantai etc. 

10. The original word is “Uragakhya pura" i. e., city named Uraga. 
Mallinatlia comments that Nagapura stands on the Kanya-kubja in 
the Pandyan country. 
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obviously to the permanent c<ipitjil, not only of the particular 
Piindya under reference but of the lYindyas in general. He 
speaks of Uragapuram as the capital of the 1'finelya much as 
we would speak of Pataliputra as the capital of Chandragupta 
or Ayodhya as the capital of Kama. Uragapuram as the 
capital or the Pandyas must refer to the 1’; indy a capital, 
Madura 11 . 

In fact, Uragapuram is a synonym of one of the names 
of Madura, i. e., Halasya, which in Sanskrit would mean ‘‘the 
mouth (of the snake) Mala.” Among the various lllas of Siva, 
as the Lord of Madura, there is a story which shows how the 
city got this name. In legend 47 of the Tuuvilaiyiitalpiuanatn 
of Pemmparm-p-puUyur-nanipi the story is told as follows 

“At the close of the Brahmakalpa, the whole world was 
in deluge. On the dawn of a new age, the new Pandyan 
prince, finding the temple unscathed by the incidents of the 
change from one kalpa to another, appealed to the Lord to 
discover to him the ancient limits of the city. By His favour 
a snake appeared winding itself along the ancient bounds of 
the city, which since then came to be called Alavuv (Halasya)”. 
This identification also is untenable as the Gadval plates 
locate Uragapuram, in the Chola country, on the southern 
banks of the river Kaveri. 

There are some references to Uragapuram in literature. 
Kulottunkan-pillai-i-tamil , a work by Ottakkuttan, the poet 
laureate of the court of the Chola king, Kulottunga II, refers 
to the king as “the Lord of Uragapuri” 12 . 

Abhidhammdvatiua , the Pali work of the greatest South 
Indian Buddhist monk, also contains some references to 
Uragapuram. His own words lead us to think that he was 

11. Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, accepting the identification of Uragapuram 
with Uraiyur, tries to prove that it was the capital of the Pandyan 
kingdom in the first century B. C. (A. B. I., ii, pp. 63-8) when the 
Cholas were in a subordinate position to the Pandyas. Contra see, 
A. B. /., ii, part 2. 

12. “Urakapuri-y-fil talaivil tfilelo” quoted from Pandit M. Raghava 
Aiyangar’s Alvarkal kalanilai, p. 123, n, 
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born in a Brahmin family at Uragapuram 13 , 7 After his 
education in Ceylon, he attached himself, according to the 
then prevailing custom, to the Court of Accuta Vikrama, the 
Kalabhra king who was ruling at Uragapura 14 . We are thus 
made to infer that Uragapuram was one of the principal 
cities, nay, the capital itself of the Chola country in those 
days. 

The fragmentary inscription of a king named Adityasena, 
found at Deoghar in the Santal Parganas, is helpful in 
confirming the statement that Uragapuram should have been 
the capital of the country in those days. The inscription 
refers to the return of the king from the Chela city. This 
Adityasena is identifiable with Adityasena of the Later Gupta 
line who was ruling over Magadha in A. D. 672-3 15 . As he 

13. The colophon to the work has : “Uragapuranivasikena Acariyena 
bhadanta Buddhadattena kato Abhidhammavataro namayam” quoted 
from Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar’s History of the Tamils, p. 529. 
See also J. O. R ., ii, pp. 112-3. 

14. For a discussion on the identification of this Accuta Vikrama see J. I. 
H., viii; part i. 

15. Fleet, Inscriptions, pp, 212-4: Pajendra Lala Mitra, 

lii, i, p. 190 f. The stone bearing this inscription seems to have been 
brought from another place, perhaps the Mandara hill in the Bhagal- 
pur Dt. where it must have been one of the numerous stones on 
which a long record has been incised. The characters of the record are 
according to Dr. Fleet, certainly not earlier than the sixteenth 
century A. D. But by that time, the Cholas had ceased to rule, the 
Chola kingdoms were things of the past and the Chola capital was 
consequently non-existent and the kings of the north might have even 
forgotten the once famous Chola power. Fleet and Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, each of whom has edited this inscription, have no doubt, 
however, about the reading ‘the Chola city/ That the inscription 
preserves an old tradition seems to be evident, as Fleet says, from 
Adityasena being placed in the Krta age. Further at the end of the 
inscription, as we now have it, occur the words, “Thus runs the 
chapter on the Mandaragiri.” Considering that this inscription is only 
a fragment, it has even been suggested that it is only one of the many 
chapters of a long work and, indeed, an extract of a Sanskrit work, 
on the Mandara Hill in the Bhagalpur district (O' Malley, Santal 
ParganaSj District Gazetteer , 1910, p. 258) We do not also know of 
any king named Adityasena who was ruling in that portion of the 
country in the period to which this inscription might be placed 
palaeographically and we do not know of any invasion undertaken by 
such a northern king to the Tamil country. This Adityasena* s wife 
is called in this inscription as Kos'adevj, while the wife of Adity¬ 
asena, the later Gupta is called Konadevi, in the inscriptions of his 
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was reigning at the time when the Chalukyan king Vikrama- 
ditya II invaded the Tamil country to wipe off the memory 
of the disgraceful defeats inflicted on his father, and warred 
against the Tiaiiajya, and as he also refers to his return from 
the Chela city, it is just likely that lie was an ally and in 
league with Vikramaditya and followed him in his southern 
expedition 16 . It is therefore quite likely that the Chola city 
referred to in the Deoghar inscription is nothing else than 
Uragapuram of the Gadval plates. 

Dr. Hultzch was inclined to identify it with the sea-port 
Negapatam taking Uragapuram to he a literal translation in 
Sanskrit of the word “Naga-pattinam”. 

Tradition and literature speak of Negapatam as a former 
capital of the Cholas. We also know of the Sailendra kings 
of Java having constructed Buddhist Viharas . at Negapatam 
and the Chola kings of the Imperial line having patronsied 
those Viharas in the eleventh century A. D. The above 
evidences may lead us to infer the identification of Uraga¬ 
puram with Negapatam. 

The objection to such an identification is that Negapatam 
is not situated on the southern banks of the river Kaveri, as 
referred to in the Gadval plates. It is about thirty miles to the 
south of the place where the Kaveri joins the sea. This Nega¬ 
patam is referred to by the Saivite Psalmodists as “Katal- 
Nakai” i. e., Nagai (situated on the shores) of the sea, wherever 

times, a fact which, Fleet contends, is to be *‘explained by the usual 
inability of the people, then as now, to read correctly the ancient 
characters of the inscription or other record from which the composer 
of these verses obtained his information,” and which is a mistake of 
the kind that corroborates, not invalidates, the identification of 
these two Adityasenas. Adding the further circumstance, that the 
Santal Parganas were in all probability a part of the Magadha king¬ 
dom of Adityasena, the later Gupta, we may not be wrong 
if we followed and accepted this identification. Evidences have 
also been brought forward to show that the. inscription under 
reference is only a copy of some other record. See Dr. Bloch, 
Arcliceological Survey of India, Annual Reports , 1902-3, p. 230. 

16. T. G. Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, The Maukharis and the S'angam 
age, pp. 31-33 n. t. 

76 o.j. 
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there was any occasion to refer to it. 17 . This clearly shows 
that Ncgapatam, i. c., Nagai of the sea, was in fact different 
from another Nagai (in the inland), if there existed one. It 
Uragapuram had been Negapatam, the Gadval plates would 
have referred to it as a sea-port as was done by the Saivite 
Psalmodists 13 . It will be evident from what has been said 
above that the identification of Uragapuram is not an easy 
affair and that it does not fit in with the known facts of the 
places hitherto discussed. We have therefore to seek for its 
identification elsewhere. 

Epigraphy knows of a place called Pambur in the vicinity 
of Kumbakonam. Urgapuram in Sanskrit may be a translation 
of ‘Pambur” which in Tamil means “Snake City”. The 
country round about Kumbakonam was in those days known 
as Pambur naclu 19 . We know that Palaiyaru, a village now 
some three miles to the south-west of Kumbakonam, was 
once a capital of the Cholas. This was an important place, 
even in the days of the Pallava rule, probably their southern 
capital, in the Chola country. 20 Palaiyaru, once a big city, 
covering an area of nearly twenty miles with its other names, 
Mudikondacholapuram and Kajarajapuram more familiar to 
the historians of South India, included in it, a portion, if not 
the whole, of the present town of Kumbakonam. That part 
of Kumbakonam in which the Nagesvaran temple stands now, 
is reported in an inscription to have been in the Pambur 
nadu 21 . The places situated in the Pambur nacju are on the 

17. Sambandha; Patikam: “Punaiyum viri konrai,, “Kfinal tinkal” 
Sundara; Patikam: “Pattar pukku” Tiruttontattokai, v. 7: “Tirai 
cul katal-nakai-y-atipattar-kk-atiyen.” 

18. It has also been suggested that Buddhadatta has described Uraga¬ 
puram as a flourishing port swarming with men of all nationalities 
engaged in trade (j. O. R., ii, p. 112). But extracts from the works of 
Buddhadatta quoted by the late lamented scholar Mr. P. T. 
S'rinivasa Aiyangar, in his work “History of the Tamils” show that 
those refernces are not to Uragapuram. 

19. Inscriptions of .the Madras Presidency: Tj-9,25,27,58,59,61,133,137, 
646,814,882,1044. 

20. Vide my paper “A I'orgotten Chola capital” read in the First Bombay 
Historical Congress, held in December 1931. 

21. I. M. P. Tj. 25,28. 
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southern banks of the river Kaveri. It is therefore quite 
likely that Uragapuram of the Gadval plates is identifiable 
with Pambur of the inscriptions. 

Let us now consider the identification of this Pambur. 
We do not know of any place with the name Pambur in the 
vicinity of Kumbakonam. About three miles to the east of 
Kumbakonam, there is a place called Tirunagesvaram. Is it 
possible to identify Pambur with Tiru-nagesvaram ? Earlier 
inscriptions say that Tirunagesvaram was within the limits of 
the town of Kumbakonam in those days 22 even though it is 
now on the outskirts of the town. The army of Vikrama- 
ditya, which consisted of several laksas, in its victorious 
campaign to the south, would not have encamped in the heart 
of the capital city of the country, but would have encamped 
only on the outskirts of the city. If Palaiyaru had been the 
.capital of the Chola country in those days, it is quite likely 
that the army would have encamped only very near it. 
Tiru-nagesvaram answers the description very favourably. 
The Tcvaiam hymns refer to this place as on the southern 
banks of old Kaveri 23 . Dr. S. K. Aiyangar has, on a former 
occasion, identified Uragapuram with Tiru-nageivaram. 24 It 
is therefore quite likely that this Pambur is identifiable with 
Tiru-nagesvaram. 


22. Ibid. 133,137. 

23. Sambandha; Patikam, “Pon-ner” “Talai-kol-cantum” 

Sundara; Patikam: “Pirai-y-ani” 

The Tevaram hymnists refer to this place as Nakeccuram; it is 
quite likely that it refers only to the temple and not to the village, 
as we have got similar instances in the Tevaram itself, wherein, they 
give different names to the villages and the temples situated therein, 
e. g., Pennakatam is the village and Tunkanaimatam is the 
temple thereat: Kovantapputtur is the village and Tiruvicayamankai 
is the temple: etc. 

24. Q. J. M. S„ xi. p. 176. 




THE PULLALORE BATTLE OF PALLAVA 
MAHENDRAVARMAN I. 

By T. N. Subramaniam. 

(Madhurantakam). * 

% 

The Kasakkudi plates of Nandivarman Pallavamalla refer 
to a battle fought by Mahendravarman I at Pullalura as 
follows:— 

“Then the earth was ruled by a king called Mahendra¬ 
varman, whose glory resembled that of Mahendra, whose 
•commands were respected (by all), (and) who annihilated 
(his) chief enemies at Pullalura”. 1 

The Kasakkudi plates do not tell us who were the 
enemies whom Mahendravarman defeated at Pullalura; but all 
the historians who have hitherto examined the history of the 
Pallavas have accepted that they were the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi 2 . 

I. The modern theoiy reminding the encountei of Pulakesin 
II ivith the Pallavas and his alleged two invasions 
on South India. 

The Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II refers to his 
encounter with the Pallavas as follows:— 

“With his six-fold forces, the hereditary troops and the 
rest, who raised spotless choiviies, hundreds of flags, umbrellas 
and darkness, who churned the enemy elated with the senti¬ 
ments of heroism and energy, he caused the splendour of the 
Lord of the Pallavas, who had opposed the rise of his power 
to be obscured by the dust of his army, and to vanish behind 
the walls of Kanchipura.” 

1. S. 1.1, ii, p. 356, V. 21. 

2. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, p. 324. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p. 36. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of 
Kanchi, p. 89. Heras,S/i<dics in Pallava History, p.-31* 

60S 
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“When straightway he strove to conquer the Cholas, the 
Kaveri, who has the darting corps for her tremulous eyes, had 
her curent obstructed by the causeway formed by his 
elephants whose rutting juice was dripping down, and avoided 
the contact with the ocean.” 

“There lie caused great prosperity to the Cholas, Keralas 
and Pandyas, he being the hot-rayed sun to the hoar-frost- 
the army of the Pallavas.” 3 

The Kuram plates describe Narasimhavarman, the son of 
Mahendravarman as follows:— 

“N irasiiiihavarman.who wrote the (three) syllables 

of (the word) Yijaya (i.e., victory) as on a plate on Pulakesin’s 
back, which was caused to be visible ( 1 . e., whom he caused to 
turn his back) in the battles of Pariyala, • Manimangala, Sura- 
nuira etc. and who destroyed (the city of ) Vatapi just as the 
pitcher-born (Agastya) (the demon) Vatapi.” 4 

The Udayendram, 5 Kasakkucji 6 and Velurpalayam 7 plates 
all speak in a similar strain. Manimangalam where Pulakesin 
was defeated by Narasimha is only at a distance of 20 miles 
from Kanchi. It is quite clear that Pulakesin during his 
encounter with Narasimha made an inroad into the Pallava 
dominions and reached very near its capital, Kanchi, when 
he was defeated by Narasimha, who in turn invaded the Cha- 
lukyan dominions and captured Vatapi. The details of his 
encounter with Narasimha given above do not tally with those 

3. E. /., vi, p. 11, vv. 29-31. 

4. S. /. /., i, p. 152. 

5. “From him (Mahendra) Narasimhavarman, who destroyed the city of 

Vatapi, just as Agastya destroyed (the demon) Vatapi (and) who 
frequently conquered Vallabharaja at Pariyala, Manimangala, 
SWamara and other (places).” lb. ii, p, 370. 

6. “From him was born the victorious hero Narasimhavarman who 
surpassed the glory of the valour of Rama by (his) conquest of Lanka, 
who was a comet (that foreboded) destruction to the crowd of proud 
enemies, (and) who^ imitated the pitcher-born (Agastya) by (his) 
conquest of Vatapi.” lb. ii, p. 356. 

7. “Narasimhavarman famous like Upendra (Visuu) who defeating the 
host of bis enemies took from them the pillar of victory standing in 
the centre of Vatapi.” lb. ii, p. 508. 
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given in the Aihole inscription. So it „ thonght that bolh 

0 tl ’ Cin „ rc at f t0 , d ' H T' t T "» <* I'nlakeiin 

S °“ t 1 J '"e Ulerelore to, imslnlnlcil: „„„ by about 

610 A.D. during the time of Maheiiilravai man and the other 

by about 610 A. I). during the time of his son ami successor 
Narasimhavarman. 


II. The theory of family vendetta : ho k- far tenable. 

The Chalukyati kings had referred to the Pallavas in 
their records as their “natural enemies” and “enemies of their 
family” 8 . Much stress was also laid upon the words “the 
Pallavas, who had opposed the rise of his power” occurring in 
the Aihole inscription. It was thought that these woids might 
imply a previous encounter of Fulakesin against the Pallavas 
and that Pulakeslin might have only carried on the family 
vendetta. 

The records of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi and the 
later Chalukyas of Kalyani contain some references to the 
Pallava-Chalukyan wars long before the time of Pulakeslin II. 
Therein it is stated that Vijayaditya, one of the fore-fathers of 
Pulakeslin “went to the region of the south from a desire for 
conquest and having attacked Trilochana Pallava, lost his life 
through the evil influence of fate.” 9 Further Visnuvardhana, 
is also said to have renewed his contest with the Pallavas in 
which he was successful as a result of which he married a 
princess of that race. 10 . 

Before proceeding further, we shall first consider the 
alleged conflict between Vijayaditya and Trilochana Pallava 
long before the time of Pulakeslin II. 


?. Vakkaleri grant, /. A. viii, p. 23. Kendur plates, E. /., ix, p. 206. 

9. I. A. xiv, p, 149: See also, S. /. /., i, p. 58, E. I., iv, p. 239. 

10. In these struggles it is supposed by some that the Pallavas were 
originally settled at Vatapi from where they were driven south and 
that from their new abode they led expeditions to recover their 
northern capital and territory. Hitherto we have had no evidence to 
show that the Pallavas were in occupation of the country around 
Vatapi. On the other hand the country around Vatapi was under the 
Kadamba rule before it came to the hands of the Chalukyas: The 
above theory was probably founded taking the Pallavas as of Parthian 
origin about which history has not yet pronounced a definite verdict. 
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In spite of what all has been said of Trilochana Pallava 11 , 
the historicity of this personage has not been established. 
This Trilochana Pallava is said to be a Pallava king of Kanchi. 
We have not come across such a name in the whole range of 
Pallava documents. The cycle of stories which have gathered 
around this personage makes him the personification of all 
the Pallava grandeur and soul of all the victories won by the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. There is nothing in him for the Pallavas 
of Kanchi for not claiming him as one of their ancestors. The 
mere fact that the name of such an illustrious hero has not 
been even mentioned in their records clearly points the fiction 
in the story. 

Vijayaditya of the Eastern and Kalyani Chalukyan grants 
also is not found in the records of the early Chalukyas of 
Vatapi. The genealogy mentioned in .the records is as 
follows 

Records of the Early Records of the Eastern and 

Chalukyas of Vatapi. Kalyani Chalukyas. 


Vijayaditya. 
Visnuvardhana 

'■ I 

Vijayaditya 
Pulakesin I 

This comparison clearly shows that the first real king found 
in the pedigrees seems to be Pulakesin I and that the ances¬ 
tors of the king as found in the records of the Early Chalu¬ 
kyas of Vatapi do not tally with the names of the same ances¬ 
tors in the grants of the other lines. 

The Chalukyan records generally treat Pulakesin I as the 
real founder and first king of the dynasty. His father’s and 
grand-father’s names are possibly mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tions because they were mentioned in a grant of Pulake<Jin 
who according to rules had to mention three generations of 
the family. 12 The later Chalukyas, in order to extol their 


Jayasimha 

I 

Ranaraga 

’I 

Pulakesin I 


11. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Trilochana Pallava and Karikala Chola. 
Contra: Mr, T. G. Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, The Maukharis and the 
S'angam Age. 

12. Burnell, Elements of South Indian Palaeography, p. 97. 
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family added a few more members and more military exploits. 
All these, superadded at a much later period, are to be 
considered at least as non-historical, if not mythological and 
therefore the battle between Vijayaditya and Trilochana 
Pallava is to be relegated to the realm of fiction. 

III. Pnlakesin’s accession to the tin one : a contested one . 

Rev. Heras has, in a recent publication of his, accepting 
the theory that Pulakcsiin II invaded South India twice, tried 
to discuss and settle the several stages and the final results of 
these invasions. 

But, the Chalukyan history does not allow us to think 
that it would have been possible for Pulakeilin to have under¬ 
taken the invasion over the neighbouring countries and 
especially South India by about 610 A. D. 

Kirtivarman I, the father of Pulake&n II, ascended the 
Chalukyan throne at Vatapi in 566-7 A. D. In the 12th year 
of his reign (i.e., in 578-9-A. D.) he had Mangalesa, his younger 
brother as Yuvamaharaja. 13 Kirtivarman died eighteen 
years later, i. e., in 596-7 A. D. Even though he had three 
sons, viz., Pulake&n, Kubja-Visnuvardhana, the founder of 
the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty, and Jayasimha, the founder 
of another dynasty in Guzarat, he was not succeeded by any 
of them; but by his brother Mangalesa. The reason of this 
is not clear. The Kauthem grant of Vikramaditya V of 
A. D. 1009 says that Mangalesa succeeded Kirtivarman, 
his brother as regent during the minority of Pulakesin. Pro¬ 
bably the princes were very young when their father died; as 
otherwise, Kirtivarman could have revoked the anointment 
of his brother, Mangalesa as Yuvamaharaja, unless it be due 
to some custom that the sovereignty passed to brothers, for 
which we do not have reliable evidences. The Nerur plates 
say that Mangalesa “ put to flight Sarhkaragana’s son Buddha- 
raja” 14 which statement is corroborated by the Mahakuta 
inscription dated in the fifth year of his reign, 15 and killed 

13. Mangalesa is represented as the half-brother of Kirtivarman: Vide 

I. A., xix, p. 15. 

14. I. A., vi, p. 363. 

77 o.r. 


15. Ibid, xix, p. 7. 
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“Svamiraja of the Chalikya family.” 16 The Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion says that he “took in marriage the Fortune of the 
Kalachuris” and seized upon the isle of Revati. 17 He thus 
added to the kingdom left by his brother. We also know 
that he reigned for twelve years at least. 

About the accession of Pulakesin II to the Chalukyan 
throne at Vatapi the Aihole inscription says: 

“When his elder brother’s son named Pulakesin had form¬ 
ed the resolution to wander abroad as an exile, that Mangale^a 
abandoned together with the effort to secure the kingdom for 
his own jon, both his kingdom and his life.” is 

This clearly shows that Mangalesa coveted the kingdom 
to his descendants and not to those of his elder brother, Kirti- 
varman. Pulakesin, whose liberties were- encroached upon, 
had in the interest of his own freedom to wander abroad, 
with his brothers and gather strength. This is confirmed by 
the Avantisundarlkathdsara, which menti ons the story of the 
wanderings of the prince Visnuvardhana in the forests. 19 
Later on, in the battle which ensued between Pulakesin and 
Mangalesa, the latter was killed. Pulakesin got the kingdom 
in 609 A. I), and was formally crowned subsequently. 

IV. Pulakesin busy with suppressing revolts in provinces 
and consolidating the kingdom in the early period of 
his reign : Expansion of the empire could not have been 
thought of then. 

We know that Mangalesa had governed the country for 
nearly thirty years, eighteen years as Yuvamaharaja and 
twelve years as Maharaja. As such, he should have had 
powerful backing on his side. After his death, it appears, 
there was a period of anarchy and confusion, due to a general 
renunciation of allegiance by all the peoples whom Kirtivar- 
man I and Mangalesa had subjugated, when, according to 
the Aihole inscription, “the whole world was enveloped by 

16. Ibid, vii, p. 166. 17. E. I., vi, p. 8. 18. Ot>. Cit. 

19. Q. J. M. S.. xiii, pp. 670-88; see also proceedings and transactions of 

the Second Oriental Conference, pp. 193-201 and those of the Fourth 

Conference, I, pp. 44 ff. 
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the darkness of enemies” 20 . Thus when Pulakesin came to 
the throne, his position in his own territory was very insecure. 
His mind should have been engrossed with plans for settling 
the internal trouble. He would not have had time enough to 
bestow his attention oh expanding his kingdom, so soon after 
he ascended the throne. Two chiefs, specified by the names 
of Appayika and Govinda made their appearance on the 
scene and tried to conquer the country to the north of the 
river Bhima. They were, however, successfully met by 
Pulake&n, repulsing the former and making an ally of the 
latter. 

Further, we know that the town, Vatapi, is situated 
exactly in the middle of the northern provinces of the 
Kadamba kingdom and its geographical position allows us to 
affirm that Pala&ka (Halsi) the capital of their northern 
* provinces could not have belonged to the Kadambas when 
the Chalukyas were at Vatapi. Vatapi was captured and 
made the capital of the Chalukyan kingdom only during the 
time of Pulakesin I, the father of Kirtivarman I and 
Mangalesa. This military operation could have been possible 
only by effecting a defeat on the Kadamba king who reigned 
over the modern provinces of Kaladgee, Belgaum and 
Dharwar with Palasika (Halsi) as his capital. Hence it is 
also quite natural to suppose that the Kadambas would not 
have let this opportunity, to regain their lost territory, when 
there were two rival candidates to the throne, to slip by. Thus 
Pulakesin would have had to contend and oppose an invasion 
of the Kadambas also. The Ailvole inscription of Pulakesin 
II in fact refers to his siege of Vanavasi, the central seat of 
the Kadambas, as the second item of his military exploits. 

In addition to the above two incidents, the Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion of Pulakesin gives an eulogistic account of his military 
exploits as follows :— Subdued the Gangas, the Alupas, and 
the Mauryas of Konkan, beseiged Puri (a town on the west 
coast), subdued the Latas, Malavas, and the Giirjaras, as well 

20. The word'used in the original is chattrabhanga which means breaking 
of the umbrella (of sovereignty). 
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as the inhabitants of the Vindhyas, the banks of the Reva and 
the three Maharastras, fought with the kings of Kalinga and 
Kosala, captured Pistapura, fought at the Kunala, defeated 
the king of the Pallavas of Kanchi, crossing the river Kaveri 
and causing prosperity to the Cholas, Keralas, and Pandyas, 
and returned to the capital, Vatapi. 21 The original says, 
"having entered the city of Vatapi, he was governing the 
whole world as if it was one city.” It has been surmised 
from this that all the military activities of Pulake^in took 
place before his entry of Vatapi and establishing himself 
there. As his Haidarabad grant of A. D. 612 22 shows that 
he was in possession of Vatapi then, all these events were 
considered to have taken place before that date. 23 One can¬ 
not believe even by a stretch of imagination that it could 
have been possible for him to have conquered in all these 
battles without capturing the central authority of government, 
the capital of his own kingdom, especially at a time when 
the whole country was in confusion with civil wars. His 
entry to Vatapi recorded in the Aihole inscription, is only the 
victorious return to the capital after these campaigns, some 
time after his accession and after his internal troubles were 
over which every loyal subject and the poets in particular 
would try to immortalise. The opening stanzas of 
Kolihkaltuppamni , a Tamil work, depicting the return 
of Kulottunga I to his capital after his victory in the Kalinga 
country may be taken as an example to this. Thus we see 
that his invasion of Kanchi did not take place in 610 A. D.; 
but some time later. 

21. This can be compared with the Mahakuta inscription which speaks of 
Kirtivarman that he gained victories in the following countries: Vahga 
and Anga, Kalinga, Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Ganga, 
Musaka, Pandya, Dramila, Choliya, Aluka and Vaijayanti. 
(/. A., xix, p. 7) 

From this one is led to suspect whether these pras'astis which 
compare very favourably with some of the classical kavtsr-ihe Aihole 
inscription we know was composed by the poet, Ravilqrtti, whose 
fame is said to have excelled those of Kalidasa and Rharavi-were 
merely poetic eulogies. 

22. /. A., vi, p. 72. 

23. Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, p. 351. 
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V. The probable date of !m encomia with the Pallavas-. 
Pullalorc battle not likely between Mabendtaveutnan 
and Pulakesin. 


„ „ Thc “°L e inscription refers to I,is encounter with the 
Mtnvas of Kimchi, as the last item of his military activities 
The Aihole inscription bears the date A. V. 634-5. it i s 
therefore quite likely that his encounter with the Pallavas 
should have been more probably between 630 and 634 A D. 


We know that Narasimha invaded the Chatukyan 
kingdom and captured Vatapi. This should have hap¬ 
pened after 634-5 A. D., the date of the Aihole inscription. 
ITieun-Tsang, the celebrated Chinese pilgrim and Master of 
Law, visited the Chalukyan capital, Vatapi, about the year 
640 A. D. His description of the kingdom and its capital 
would make us admit that Narasimha had not then invaded 
and captured Vatapi. 24 The KarnCil plates of Vikramaditya I 
say as follows:— 

“Vikramaditya.who acquired for himself the regal 

fortune of his father, which had been interrupted by a 

confederacy of three kings;.and who conquered the 

hostile kings in country after country and re-acquired the 
(regal) fortune of his ancestors.” 25 

The Ncrur grant of A. D. 659 expressly allots itself to 
after the time when thc sovereignty had been re-established 
by Vikramaditya I. The regnal year is qualified by the words 
sva-rajya. 26 . This clearly shows that Narasimha’s capture of 
Vatapi was not a passing event; but that he captured and held 
it for some time. Vikramaditya, the son of Pulakesin II 
succeeded his father in 655 A. D. In a grant of Prthivi- 
vallabha Nikumbhalla Sakti of 655 A. D., of the Sendraka 
f amily, who were the feudatories of thc Chalukyas and who 
were introduced into Gujarat by the Chalukyas, it is found 
that no mention is made of any paramount power and that 
no sovereign titles are also assumed by him 27 . Again in 643 

24. Beal, Buddhist records of the Western world, vol. ii, p. 255. 

25. J. B. B. R. A., S., xvi, p. 226. 

26. I. A., vii, p. 163. 

27. Ibid, xviii, p. 265. 
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A. D., a subordinate prince Vijayaraja of the Chalukyan 
family of Gujarat issued the Kaira grant, in the Lata district 
of Konkan, without mentioning his suzerain and also without 
assuming sovereign title. 28 . He assumes the title of Raja only. 
They do not assert their independence, but at the same 
time, they do not know to whom to offer their allegiance. 
This suggests that the grants were issued at a time when there 
was chaos in the central authority of government. The Pal- 
lava conquest of Vatapi should therefore have been more pro¬ 
bably after 640 A. D. and before 655 A. D. and more parti¬ 
cularly before 643 A. D. Thus, the downfall of Pulakesin II 
seems to have taken place before 643 A. D. 

The fragmentary inscription engraved on the northern 
side of a shapeless boulder lying in the neighbourhood of 
Jeggina Irappa temple in Badami, though mutilated, contains 
the surname Mahamalla and the words Ksitibhitjam-agrcsam 
Pallava (the Pallava, the foremost of kings) and (Narajsithha - 
visnu, 20 and refers to the thirteenth year of his reign. It is 
therefore quite certain that Narasimha’s invasion on the 
Chalukyan territory and his encounter with Pulakesin should 
have been in the beginning of his reign, some time before his 
thirteenth year of reign. 

From the above it becomes clear that it was Narasirnha 
who faced Pulakesin in his expedition against'the Pallavas 
which he undertook between citca 630 and 634 A. D., who 
in turn invaded the Chalukyan kingdom and captured Vatapi 
by about 642 A. D. and held it for some time. It is therefore 
quite likely that Pulakesin invaded South India only once and 
that the Aihole inscription refers to that invasion only. 

VI. The ptobable enemy of Maliendmvaitnan in his 
Pullalore battle'- The Gahgas of Talakkad: Date of 
Dmvinlta and his helping his grandson Jayasitnha 
Vallabha against the Pallavas. 

Then who were the enemies whom Mahendra won at 
Pullalura t We have stated above that in the first quarter of 
the seventh century A. D. two of the powerful dynasties in the 

28. Ibid , vii, p. 241. 


29. /. A., ix, p. 99, 
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Deccan, viz«, tlie C/htilukvcis and flip t/., i % 

their swords in their k;h f e ' ' (,ambas > were crossing 

their swords in their bid for emp,re. The only other powerful 

dynasty in South India that could have fought with ffieTab 
lavas m those days was the Gahgas of Talakkad. The genea¬ 
logy and the history of the Western Gahgas, as they are called 
in history, are very much unsettled in spite of the fact that 
there are many dated inscriptions. Most of them give in addi¬ 
tion to dates of an era, some astronomical details. The officers 


of the Mysore Archaeological department have taken these 
dates to be of the Saka efa and then find it difficult to make 
use of these astronomical details. Our enquiry shows that 
these dates belong to a totally different era. This question 
has to be dealt with separately. But it is necessary to make 
one remark here that without settling those questions it will 
not be possible for us to arrive at a correct solution for many 
• of the problems of the South Indian history whn.h puzzle us. 


Many scholars are of opinion that Durvinita of that family 
was ruling in the first half of the seventh century A. D. Attem¬ 
pts have been made to assign him to the last quarter of the 
fifth and the first quarter of the sixth centuries A. D. 30 The 
Halkur stone inscription of S>ripurusa is dated in Saka 710 or 
788 A. D. 31 This king was the son of Sivamara 32 and the 
grand-son of Bhuvikrama. 33 Since Sripurusa reigned in 788 
A. D. and as he had a long reign and as his father did not rule 
we may suppose that his grand—father Bhuvikrama ascended 
the throne in the first quarter of the eighth century (700-725 
A D.j The father of Bhuvikrama named Jjrivikrama must 
therefore have reigned in the last quarter of the seventh cen¬ 
tury (675-700 A. D.) and his grand-father Muskara reigned 
in the third quarter of the seventh century (650-675 A. D.). 
We know that Durvinita was the father of Muskara and 
reigned for a long time. The Gummireddipura plates are 
in fact dated in the fortieth year of his reign 34 . We may 


30. 7, B. H. S., iv, pp, 19-26. 

31. Mysore Archeological Report 1918, pp. 36 and 42, 

32. Vallimalai inscription, No, 91 of 1889. 

33. Siidi plates, E, /„ viii, p. 181. 

34. Mysore Arclueclogical Report 1912, paras, 65-69. 
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therefore safely say that Durvinita reigned in the first half of 
the seventh eentury A. D. This is the date arrived at by Prof. 
G. Jouvcau-Dubreuil of Pondicherry 35 and this has also 
been accepted by Rao Bahadur R, Narasirhhachar cf the 
Mysore Archaeological department 30 . 

The Avantisnmtarlkathiisaia furnishes us the synchronism 
of Durvinita, Pallava Sirhhavisnu and Visnuvardhana 37 . 
We have shown above that Narasiiiiha, the grand-son of 
Sirhhavisnu should have ascended the throne between 630 
and 640 A. D. Sirhhavisnu should therefore be assigned to 
the last years of the sixth and the early years of the seventh 
centuries A. D. It will thus be quite impossible to push back 
the date of Durvinita by more than one century, which will 
then be in conflict with the other known dates. 

The Gangas were on friendly terms with the Pallavas of 
Kanchi. As a matter of fact, the Pallavas had to contend with 
the Kadambas and instal the Gahga kings on the throne on 
many an occasion. The Penukoncla plates say that the 
Gahga king Ayyavarman “was duly installed on the throne 
by Simhavarman Maharaja, the lord of the prosperous Pallava 
family” 38 . The son of Ayyavarman who was called Madhava 
alias .'Simhavarman was “installed on the throne by the 
illustrious Pallava (king) Skandavarman” 39 . The Halsi 
plates say that Kadamba king Mrgcsa fought with the 
Gangas and was “a very tire of xlestruction of the 
Pallavas” 40 and that Kadamba Ravivarman struggled against 
“Chandadancla, the Lord of Kanchi” 41 in their struggle 

35. Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 107, 

36. Mysore Archaeological Report, 1921, p, 28, 

37. Op cit. Attempts have been made to question the identity of this 
Visnuvardhana with the EasternChalukyan king Kubja-Visnuvar- 
dhana;(,/. B.H.ii, iv, p. 22.) and to identify him with the Miilava 
king of that name, to whom should be referred the Mandasor 
inscription of 533-4 A. D. (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 150 ff.). 
But this does not agree with the known date of Simhavisnu, 

38. M. E. R„ 1913-14. 

39. Op. cit. 

40. I. A., vi, p. 25. 

41. Op. cit. p. 29. 
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with the Gahgas. In spite of all this help rendered for his 
ancestor 8 by the Pa lavas Durvinita, i, said to have fought 
with the Pallavas. the Humeha stone record* contains the 
following passage: “Seizing in the licld of slaughter 
Kaduvctti, who was celebrated as a Havana to the earth, and 
setting up his (own) daughter’s son, he became formidable 
in the world in the her editary kingdom of Jayasimha 
Vallabha—what a terror was this might of arm of Durvinita !” 
Durvinita is thus known to have defeated the Pallavas and set 
up in that kingdom his daughter’s son, Jayasimha Vallabha 43 
Durvinita is known “as having his broad chest embraced, of 
her own accord, by the goddess of sovereignty, though she 
was intended by his father for another son”, as the victor in 
the battles of Andari, Alattur, Polulare, and Pernagara; as 
the lord of Pannada and Punnada; as the author of three 
works, namely, a Sabdavatara, a Sanskrit version of the 
‘Vaddakatha or Brhatkatha, and a commentary on the 15th 
sarga of the Kiratarjuniya 44 . 


Polulare of the Ganga records is identifiable with 
Pullalura of the Pallava records. This is identified with 
Pullalore which is at a distance of about 10 miles to the 
north of Kanchi 45 


42. E. C., viii, Nr. 35. 

43. Mr. Rice calls him a Pallava. Jt is thought that he is ‘guilty of 
mislection in this part of the text” and that Jayasimha referred to 
therein was not a Pallava. Further we do not find a king of that 
name among the Pallavas. It should not be construed that some 
Pallava king was dethroned and that Jayasimha was placed on the 
Pallava throne. Only some tracts of land were secured for the young 
man by his grand-father. 

44. Mysore Archceological Report , 1916, p, 45. 

45. Gopalan in his History of the Pallavas of Kanchi , (p. 89) accepting the 
identification of Pullalura with Pullalore says that its name is Pallur 
and is situated in the Conjeeveram Taluk of the Chingleput district. 
Rev. Heras also follows him,- ( Studies in Pallava History , p. 33) 
But I wish to point out here that Pallur and Pullalore are different 
villages. Pallur is not in the Conjeeveram Taluk as stated by 
Gopalan. It is a railway station between Conjeeveram and Arkonam 
in the limits of the Arkonam Taluk in the North Arcot district, while 
Pullalore is in the Conjeeveram Taluk of the Chingleput district. But 
Pullalore is very near Pallur and is about 3 miles to the east of the 
latter. 

78 O.I. 
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Pernagara of the Ganga records has been identified 
with a place in the Salem district at the foot of the eastern 
ghats. 46 Who were his enemies in the battle of Pernagara has 
not been stated. We know of a place even now called 
“Perunagar” about 14 miles to the south of Kanchi (8 miles 
to the west of Uttiramerur). It is quite likely that Pernagara 
of the Ganga records is identifiable with Perunagar very near 
Kanchi and that his adversary in that battle was the Pallava 
of Kanchi. Thus it appears that the adversary of Mahendra 
in his battle at Pullalura was Durvinita the Ganga king. 

17'. Identification of Jayasimha Vallabha with the 
Eastern Chalukya king of that name. 

Jayasimha whom Durvinita set upon the throne defeat¬ 
ing the Pallavas has been identified by some scholars with 
the progenitor of the Chalukyas referred to in the records of 
the early Chalukyas of Vatapi. They are also of opinion that 
the daughter of Durvinita must have been a political pawn 
and that she evidently helped her father to form an alliance 
with the Chalukyas and thus strengthen his hands in his 
struggle for the throne. We have already pointed out that 
the first real king of the Chalukyas of Vatapi was 
Pulake&n I. His grand-father Jayasiiiiha was probably a sub¬ 
ordinate under some other king. It is not known how it 
would have been possible for this Jayasirhha’s mother, if she 
had been the daughter of Durvinita, to have helped her 
father in obtaining the kingdom intended by Durvinlta’s 
father Avinita, to another of his sons ? In the natural course 
of events Jayasiiiiha would have tried to marry the daughter 
of some powerful chief so that she may be of some help to 
him in his struggle of carving out a kingdom of his own. 

Further we know from the Avantisundarlkathasara that 
the Pallava king Simhavisnu was a contemporary of 
Durvinita. Narasimha, the grand-son of Simhavisnu was 
a later contemporary of Pulake&n II, the great-great-grand¬ 
son (grand-son’s grand-son' of Jayasimha, the founder of the 
Chalukyan dynasty, who in turn is alleged to have been the 
grand-son of Durvinita. This will be quite impossible. 

46. E. C. i, p. 3. 
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We know of only two Jayasimhas among the Chalukyas 
in the beginning of the seventh century A. D.; one is the 
brother of Pulakeslin and the founder of the Chalukyan 
dynasty in Gujirat; 4 ? the other is the son of the Eastern 
Chamkyan king Visnuvardhana I 48 . The former could not 
have been the grand-son of Durvinlta referred to in the 
Humcha stone record, as the Pal lavas could not have interfered 
with his establishing the dynasty in Gujarat. The only other 
possibility is of identifying him with Jayasimha, the son and 
successor of the Eastern Chalukyan kingiKubja-Visnuvardhana. 

VIII. The Chalukyan conquest of Vehgi- its probable date. 

We have said above that it would not have been possible for 
Pulakcilin to have invaded and captured the neighbouring 
countries in the beginning of his reign. Then when didtheVehgi 
country come into the possession of the Chalukyas? 

The late Mr. K. V. Lakshtnan Rao in editing the Koppa- 
rain plates of Pulakeslin II 49 determined the date of the grant 
as A. D. 611, and so came to the conclusion that Vehgi con¬ 
quest was accomplished before that date as this grant was 
found in the Guntur district. But there are many difficulties 
in accepting his conclusion. As per his reading the grant was 
issued by Prthivi Duvaraja in his twenty-first year of reign, in 
the presence of Pulakeslin, son of Kirtivarman. This Prthivi 
Duvaraja was identified by him with Satyasraya DhruvarS- 
jendra Varma found in the Goa plates of Pulakesin II 50 . The 
grant, if made by this Dhruvaraja, should contain the names 
of three generations of his family as required by the canons of 
Dharma S.istras 51 . But no mention either of his ancestors or 
of his family has been made in the grant, while of the Chaluk¬ 
yas also only two generations have been mentioned. 

47. Nirpan grant, /. A., ix, p. 123. 

48. We also know of another Jayashiiha, a son of Pulakes'in II who founded 
another branch in Gujarat (Nausari grant, J. B. B.R. A.S., xvi, p. 1). 
He is known to have ruled over a portion of Gujarat between 671 
and 692 A. D. This is too late a period for Durvinita to have helped 
his founding the dynasty. 

49. A. B. O. R. /., iv, pp. 43-54. 

50. J. B. B. R. A. S., x, p. 348; see also I. A. xix, pp. 11, 12. 

51. Burnell, op. cit. 
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From the Eastern Chalukyan grant it is found that Visnu- 
vardhana commenced his reign in 615 A. 1). But it does not 
mean that he got the throne and established the Eastern Cha- 
lukyan family in that year 52 . He was only appointed as Yu¬ 
varaja so that he may take part in the administration of the 
country and be a co-ruler. This procedure is not new to 
history. The records of the Imperial Cholas of Tanjore clearly 
show that the Chola kings count their reigns from the dates of 
their appointments as Yuvarajas or as co-rulers during the reign 
of their previous sovereigns. This is further confirmed by the 
Satara grant dated in the eighth year of Pulakesin II 5J and as 
such issued subsequent to A. I). 615 from which we find that 
V isnuvardhana was then only a Yuvaraja and in a country 
far away from Vengi. 

Ihe Kopparam plates have been' re-edited by Dr. E. 
Hultzch wherein he does not accept the views of the late 
Mi. K. V. Lakshman Rao. Duvaraja being an accepted Dra* 
vidian form of Yuvaraja, he takes Prthivi Duvaraja as Prthivi 
Yuvaraja i.e., heir-apparent of the earth. If this view is accep¬ 
ted, the grant satisfies the other conditions 

1\. Sewell who has appended to this edition a note on the dale 
of this grant, calculates the date of the grant as the 10th Octo¬ 
ber, 631 A. D. He is of opinion that the grant is dated in the 
twenty-first year of Pulakesin and not in the reign of any other 
sovereign as has been supposed by Mr. K. V. Lakshman Rao. 
The date 631 calculated by Mr. Sewell is in agreement with 
the known dates of Pulakesin. It will thus be clear that 
the ajnapti of the grant is Visnuvardhana. 

Ihe grant contains the following passage :— 

Be it known (to you that), Vallabha being present in 
person, the execution (of the present grant) was formally be¬ 
stowed on Prthivi Duvaraja (i. e., Prthivi Yuvaraja) who,having 
defeated the circle of enemies by his arm (which was) a chur- 
nmg stick of the wicked (people) of the Kali (age), which was 

52. /. A. xx, pp. 1 ft. 

53. Ibid, xix, p. 303. 
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skilled in daring ( deeds) in many banks, (and ) which was 
wielding the drawn sword, has secured the kingdom to the 
lineage of his son” 54 . 


llm Srariy shows that the kingdom on the east coast 
was seemed by the Chalukyas only then, B„ ( subsequently, in 
the Lhipurupalle grant" wind, bears the date equivalenV 1 
the 6t| i Juty 632 A. U. issued by Visnmardhana in his 
eighteenth year, we.hnd that lie has assumed full titles of a 
sovereign. 


further, the Tulugu nature of some of the birudas of 
Mahendravarman bears Icstimony to the fact that he 
did rule over the country lying to the north of the modern 
town of Nellore 56 . There is an inscription of this king in the 
Kapoteivara temple at Chezarla in the Guntur district 57 , in 
which he is referred to by the name Mahendra Vikrama Maha¬ 
raja and also by his birudas Gunabhara and Avanibhajana. 
The presence of this inscription proves his reign over the 
Tclugu country. 


Dr. G. Jouveau-Duhreuil who examined the rock-cut 
temples of the Thondai and Vengi mamjaUms was struck 
with the similarity of these temples and so propounded the 
theory that Mahendra entertained the idea of spreading in 
the Tamil country the mode of cutting temples in rocks only 
after seeing and admiring the Undavalli caves. While the 
French savant assigns the Undavalli caves to the 
Visnukundins, Mr. Longhurst and other scholars assign 
them to Mahendra himself. We are not quite sure of the 
matrimonial alliance between the Visnukundins and the 
Pallavas suggested by Dr. Dubreuil. Anyhow, we can 
say that Simhavisnu, the father of Mahendra, was ruling 
over the vast region extending from the river Kjsna to the 
Kaveri. While he was ruling at Kiinchipura, the Yuvaraja 
Mahendravarman was probably appointed to govern the 


54. E. /., xviii, pp. 257-61, 

55. /. A. xx, p. 15. 

56. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The:Pallavas, p. 28. 

57. S. /. I. vi, No. 595; see also M. E. R., 1899. 
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northern regions with his head-quarters in the Krsna region. 
The Visnukundins were probably hir vassals or allies. All' 
the records of Muhendra hitherto found show clearly that 
his reign was very prosperous. He has earned a niche in 
the temple of fame and a place in the hearts of his country¬ 
men by his patronage of art, he being an accomplished 
artist, the intrepid architect and a highly cultured poet, 
musician and diamatist. It is a well known fact that line 
arts will be studied and developed only when there is peace 
and prosperity in the land. The military exploits and the 
subsequent miseries would not help the development of 
these arts. 

It will thus be clear that Vehgi was conquered by the 
Chalukyas only by about 630 A. D. and that the Eastern 
Chalukyan dynasty was founded only subsequently, and 
that till then the land was being ruled by the Visnukundins 
under the protection of the Pallavas. 

IX. Conclusion. 

From the Eastern Chalukyan records we know that 
Visnuvardhana died in 633 A. D. and that there was an 
interregnum for a period of live years between his death 
and the accession of his son Jayasimha to the throne (Ciica 
633-38 A. D.). This was probably due to the efforts of the 
Visnukundins to recover their lost territory with the help of 
the Pallavas. 

This Jayasimha should have been the grand-son of 
Durvinita, whom the grand-father helped, opposing the 
Pallavas. The Avanlisundankallidsdia says that Bharavi, 
the famous Sanskrit poet, who was with Visnuvardhana went 
and settled in the court of Durvinita later on. This was 
probably due to the marriage alliance between Durvinita 
and Visnuvardhana. 

It is interesting to note that this interregnum falls 
exactly in the period we have fixed as possible for the 
encounter of Narasiriiha with Pulake^in. Thus it appears 
that the battle of Pulakesin with Narasimha and the event 
noted above relate to tire same incident viz., of restoring 
Jayasimha to the Eastern Chalukyan throne. 
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1 lie situation th.it <uosc may he described thus;— 

The Visnukundins on losing their kingdom by about 
630 A. D. on its capture by the Chalukyas did not take 
their defeat quietly. They recaptured the same with the 
help of the Pallavas. This was probably in 633 A. D. when 
Yisiiuvardhana died. Jayasiiiiha, his son appealed tor help 
and support to his uncle Pulakc&in as well as to his grand¬ 
father Durvinita. The consequent battle was due to the 
combined efforts of the Chalukyas and the Gangas. Durvinita 
directed his attention to Kafichi which was the capital of 
Mahendravarman and fought with him at Pullalore and 
Perunagar on the out-skirts of Kahclii. Pulakeiin attacked 
the Vengi country which was being defended by the 
Pallava heir-apparent, Narasirhha. Pariyala where Pulakesin 
and Narasimha fought may be identified with Partiyala in 
the Krsna district noted for its diamond mine. 5s This 
clearly shows that they first met in the Vengi country. The 
Pallavas had at the end a crushing defeat at the hands of both 
Durvinita and Pulakesin and Vengi was finally lost to them. 

To recapitulate:— 

1. Pulakethn II invaded South India only once. 

2. Polulare of the Ganga records is identifiable with 
Pullalura of the Pallava records. 

3. The adversary of Mahendravarman in the battle of 
Pullalore was Durvinita and not Pulakesin. 


58. Epigraphy knows of two other places which sound very much akin to 
Pariyala. One is Pariyaya on the east of Sandhiyara in the Ka/akiila 
visaya , which village was granted to some priests by the Chalukyan 
prince Vijayaraja (Kaira grant of A. D. 643, /. A . ? vii, p. 241). 
Dr. Buhler had identified this place with the village Pariya in the 
Olpad taluk, Surat district. The other is Periyala in the Konikal 
visaya (/, A., viii, pp. 89, 96. See also ix, p. 304 and Mysore 
inscriptions p.298.) hut both these places could not have been the places 
where Narasimha met Pulakesin. The Pallava records mention the 
places, Pariyala, Manimabgala and Suramara in the same order 
wherever they occur. As such, Pariyala ought to be a place where 
Narasimha could have met Pulakesin before inflicting defeat on him 
at Manimangalam. Both. Pariyaya and Periyala mentioned above 
are far away from Kafichi, being ruled over by different dynasties. 
The only other passable alternative identification is with Partiyala 
in the Kr§na district which, we know was within the Pailava 
dominions unlike either of the other two aforesaid places. 




THE INDIAN EMPEROR, CONTEMPORARY 
OF AUGUSTUS. 

By Jayacuandra Vidyalankara. 

,( Allahabad .) 

Two years after the establishment of empire in Rome, an 
embassy from India went there, which after four years’ journey 
by sea and land reached and was received by Augustus at 
Samos in 21 B. C. It is mentioned by a number of classical 
authors, the oldest being Nikolaos Damaskenos, who “was 
* much esteemed by the Emperor Augustus, to whom he was 
personally known.” 1 We have this author’s account of the 
embassy in Strabo, who also was a contemporary of Augustus. 
It is rendered thus by McCrindle:— 

“This writer says that at Antioch by Daphne he met with 
the Indian ambassadors who had been sent to Augustus Cae¬ 
sar. It appeared from the letter that their number had been 
more than merely the three he reports that he saw. The rest 
had died chiefly in consequence of the length of the journey. 
The letter was written in Greek on parchment and imported 
that Poros was the writer, and that though he was the sovereign 
of 600 kings, he nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar’s 
friend, and was willing to grant him a passage wherever 
he wished through his dominions, and to assist in any good 
enterprise. Such he says were the contents of the letter. Eight 
naked servants presented the gifts that were fragrant with 
ointments. The gifts consisted of a Hermes bofn wanting 
arms from the shoulders whom I have myself seen, large sna¬ 
kes and a serpent 10 cubits long, and a river tortoise three cubits 
long, and a partridge larger than a vulture. They were ac¬ 
companied, it is said, by the man who burned himself at 


1. McCrindle-Ancient India as described in Classical literature, p. 77. 
79 O.I. 625 
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Athens..On his tomb was this inscription, ‘Zarmanoche- 

gas, an Indian from Bargosa, having immortalised himself 
according to the custom of his country lies here.’ 1 

McCrindle has equated Bargosa with Barygaza of the 
Peiiplus, Bharukaccha or the modern Broach. At another 
place Strabo refers to the same embassy thus;— 

“ From one place in India and from one king, Pandion 
but according to other writers, Pdros, there came to Caesar 
Augustus, gifts, and an embassy accompanied by the Indian 
Sophist who committed himself to the flames at Athens...” 3 

Now, who was this Indian contemporary of Augustus? 
The Pandya king could neither be a ‘sovereign of 600 kings’ 
nor could have any connection with Broach. But do we know 
of any Poros in the last quarter of the 1st century B. C.? Prof. 
Rawlinson has suggested that Poros has been used here as a 
general name for any Indian king, and the Indian king in 
question might have been Kuzula Kadphises. 

The date of Kuzula Kadphises disproves this identification. 
According to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, he was a petty chief in 25 
B. C., while according to others he flourished half a century 
later. Moreover his power never reached so far as Bharukac¬ 
cha. The king in question must be a king of the Peninsula, 
and therefore a Satavahana. Now in Jayaswal’s chronology of 
the Satavahanas, we have Vasistiputra Pulumavi reigning from 
44 to 8 B. C. 3 His father Gautamiputra had uprooted the 
Sakas, and seized their capital Bharukaccha. Vasistiputra 
himself was lord of the whole Deccan, both western and eas¬ 
tern, and it was in his reign that the Kanvayana power in 
Magadha was extinguished, and the Satavahana empire 
embraced the whole of India excepting probably the 
Punjab and Sindh. It would be therefore, he who could be 
an overlord of 600 kings. 

The Satavahana conquest of Magadha was effected in 31 
or 28 B. C. just a year or two before or after the defeat of 

1. Ibid, pp. 77-78. 

2. Ibid, pp. 9-10; 

3. J. B. O. R. S., vol. XVI, p. 278. 
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Antony by Octavian. And the embassy was sent in 25 B. C. 
soon after the two memorable and strikingly similar and syn* 
chronous events in the Indian and the Roman worlds-the one 
leading to the rise of an Indian state to an All-India empire, 
the other to the foundation of an empire in Rome. It was a 
lit occasion to congratulate each other, exchange embassies, 
and cultivate friendship, especially when we notice that there 
was a common enemy and the only power intervening, that 
is the Parthians. 

It is thus evident that the Poros in question is no other 
than the famous Pulumavi. Mr. Jayaswal, whom I have 
consulted, identifies both the forms Pandian and Poios as 
Greek attempts at rendering the forms of the name-found 
spelt in the Puranas Padunuin and Puloma. 

If this identification is accepted, as I hope it will be, we 
have here a striking confirmation of Mr. Jayaswal’s chronology 
and history of the Satavahanas. 




SAMARAS1NGH, A GREAT GUJARATI AT THE COURT 
OF DELHI, ABOUT A D. 1321. 

By K. H. Kamdak, M. A. 

( Batoda ). 

The Jain community has maintained exceptionally 
cordial relations with the ruling authorities in India. The 
object was to seek protection from the State for their religion, 
specially for the sacred shrines and to convert the court to 
a sympathetic consideration of the chief tenets of their creed. 

The Jains were on the defensive during the days of 
Muslim rule. Their zeal for conversion died out, and their 
main concern was to protect religion and literature against 
the fury of the foreigners. In the latter case, they rendered 
signal service, because it included non-Jain literature also. 

The laity was not less zealous than the priestly class in 
this religious work. The Sravakas were the most conspicuous 
supporters of the priests and they helped greatly in obtaining 
for their community a distinguished and influential position 
in the State. 

The Jains became great bankers throughout India and 
as bankers their help was frequently requisitioned by the 
Muslim rulers of the land. They were highly trusted and 
honoured by the Muslim administration. Their monks 
were invited to the court and the laity 1 occupied influential 

Note (1):—1. was an officer under Sultan Jalaluddin. His son 

served in Meru Taman under the Tughlaks. p. 476, 
484, ?fdfra (A Short History of Jain 

Literature) by Mohanlal D. Desai, 1933. 

2. The temple of Pars'vanatha was repaired at Rajgir (Bihar) 
in July, 1356, under the instruction of Sultan Firoz Shah, 
Vide Part II, edited by Muni Jina 

Vijayaji, 1921. 
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positions in the State. Of course, this did not save them 
entirely from the wrath of their masters; but then it may be 
mentioned that Muslim vandalism was often inspired by lust 
for the riches of the temples. 

3. The Sultan of Bidar had a Jain named Purna Chandra as 
his officer, p. 458, A short History oj Jain Literature by 
M. D. Desai, cited above. 

4. A Jain monk, Siddhanta Ruchi by name once obtained a 
great victory over the learned men of the court of Sultan 
Ghiasuddin of Malwa. Vide p. 13, Introduction to the 
Manuscripts in the Jasalmere Bhandara by Pandit 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi, Oriental Institute , Baroda, 1923. 

5. It appears that the Ghori Sultan of Malwa Alam Shah 
was a great benefactor of the Jains. He had two Jains, 

and his cousin as his great favourites. 

Mandana prepared an abstract of Bana s Kadambari for 
the Sultan and Dehada was known asf^wfa at his court, 
p. 476, A Short History of Jain Literature by M, D. 
Desai. 

Similarly and were officers of 

Ghiasuddin and Megha Mantri was known as Mafar Ali 
Malik. Sultan Ahmed Shah of Malwa employed one 
Chanda Shah as officer, p. 457, 497, 500, A short History 
of Jain Literature as cited above. 

6. A Jain monk, named Jiva Hamsa Suri was able to 

influence Sultan Sikandar Lodi of Delhi in obtaining the 
release of 500 prisoners along with his own release. He 
was imprisoned at:Dholpur, vide, List of Manuscripts at 
Patau by Pandit Lalchandra B. Gandhi , Oriental 
Institute , Baroda and compiled by S'ri 

Jina Vijayaji and published by Puranchand Nahar, 
Calcutta, 1932. 

7. Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat was a personal friend of 

Karma Raja, who repaired the Palitana temple in sanivat 
year 1587; p. 71, of 

edited by S'ri Jina Vijaya, 1917. 

8. Jina Prabha Suri, the famous author of cflsh** 

was a great favourite of Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, the 
patron of Samarasingh. Samara accompanied the great 
monk in pilgrimages to the Jain shrines of Mathura, etc. 
Another Jain monk, a favourite of the same ruler was JRipJRjfT, 
about whom I give the following verse by Nayachandra. 

qisftj (ft ?) I 

*rrs4 q? ^ftr 
sriq^tf qjq aaqqjj || 



Samatasingh a great Gujatatl. 
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Samarasingh, the subject of this paper, was such a great 
Jain. 2 He was a native of P;itan in the northern Gujarat 
and by caste was an Oswal. He became very friendly 

I read a brilliant account of Tughlak sympathy for 
Hindus in Hindu Muslim unityrffftT, a render¬ 
ing, of an Urdu work, in Gujarati by Imamuddin S. 
Durgahwalla of Navsari (Baroda State), pages 11-15. 

9. One Guna Raja was a favourite of Sultan Ahmed Shah of 
Gujarat. So also one Samarasingh, Vide pages 454 and 
458 of A short History of Jain Literature by 
Mohanlal D. Desai, 1933. 

10. Viveka Harsa, a Jain monk, was highly honoured by 
Sultan Burban Shah of Ahmednagar and by Emperor 
Jahangir, Vide p. 563, A Short History of Jain Literature 
as cited above. 

11. The Mughal Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir, and even 

Shah Jahan were very partial to the Jains. 

Akbar entitled Siddhichandra Suri as Khush Faham. 
Siddhichandra knew Persian and was a S'atavadhani. In 

the commentary on the of we read :— 

%t!I I 

IWUfcf ^ ^n^nsfqq^ll 

The other Jain monks who were known to Akbar 
and who are not much mentioned elsewhere, were 

qSTS'tf, besides * 13 %, sHcWS, 
etc. The last wrote and accompanied Akbar 

to Kashmir. 

Karma Chandra was treasury officer of Akbar, who sent 
him against the Baluchis, Vide p. 839, A short History 
of Jain Lit . by Mohanlal D. Desai, 1933. 

Akbar entitled as gfl5|t=lR and 

as The former was known as and 

by Jahangir. 

The literature, Sanskrit and Prakrit on Hira-Vijaya 
Suri and Akbar, is too copious to be mentioned. The best 
work is flCw (Gujarati and Hindi). 

Emperor Jahangir employed Bhanuchandra Upadh- 
yaya as tutor to Prince Shaharyar: p. 24, 

The same emperor used to call Vijaya Deva Suri as 
Jahahgiri Mahatapa for his great penances, A. D., 1618. 

Shah Jahan appointed the Jain merchant S ant'dasa 
as or Lord Mayor of Ahmedabad. 

One prepared a Sanskrit grammar 

for Bade Miya son of Shaik Fateh, in Gujarat, in 
Samvat 1770. Se 3 Short Hist . of Jain Lit . as cited above. 
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with Alapkhan, 3 governor of Gujarat after its annexation 
by Sultan Alauddin Khilji and he received from him 
permission to repair the famous Satrunjaya temple of PalitSna 
which he did with great pomp and ceremony in A. D. 1315 4 

Then Sultan Mubarak called Samarasingh to Delhi and 
gave him an important appointment. 5 He became a great 
favourite of Sultan Ghiasuddin Tughlak, who treated him 
as son and who sent him to Telihgana. 6 His successor, 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, treated Samar as brother and 
made him governor of Telihgana. 7 In that capacity, Samar was 
very helpful to the Hindus. He prevailed upon the two Sultans 
to release hundreds of prisoners of war and he obtained for 
Prince Vira Ballalla permission to return home as ruler of 
Pandyacle&i, 8 He built many Jain temples at Warangal or 
Urangalapura, once the capital of Telihgana. 9 

Samara died before A. D. 13 37. 10 

Note (2):— Samarasingh was one of the three s ons of ^51®, son of 
>^35. was aked by Siddha Siiri at Piitan to obtain permi¬ 
ssion from the authorities to repair the Palitana temple. Vide 
verse, 13, III, written by Merugiri or 

in samvat 1393 at Kankarot in Cutch and published 
in edited by Pandit Bhagavandas Harakh- 

chand, samvat 1985. 

Sahaja, a brother of Samara, had settled at Devagiri 
(Daulatabad) whose ruler Rama-Deva Yadava entitled him 

efiiJHrwspIlSj vide SRcflT 

Note (3J;—Verses, 281-282, Sffdiq 3, 'Tlfrt'i'A'T etc. Alapkhan asked 
Bairam Khan, to issue a firman, and sent JW^Rs—Jamadars-to 
escort the to Sorath: 305-306, IV, qifajqsT etc. 

Note (+):—Samara met several princes in Kathiawar, e. g. Mahipala of 
Junagadh, Mugdha Raja of Prabhasa (Pattan) and Mula Raja 
of Div: 168; 190-206; 225; V, etc. 

The Kathiawar Gazetteer mentions the first. 

The S'atrufijaya temple was destroyed by the Muslims 
in A. D. 1313. It was repaired by Samarasingh in A.D. 1315. 
Vide rjfeq and rtrfiRqq etc. 

Note (5):—Mubarak made Samara his ®TT5f<); 321, V, qifa^ etc. 
Note (6):—325, V, qify ^ etc. Also 330-335. 

Notes (7) (8):—The Sultan gave to Samara the title of for 

his intercession on behalf of qkqgRS, 326-327, V, 
etc. 

Note (9):—328-329, V, qtfaqqq etc. 

Note (10):-Samara must > have died before A. D. 1337 or Samvat 1393 
when the was composed by to commemo- 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

1. Invasion of Tellhgana by Muslims. 

The first invasion took place under Alauddin when 
Rudramba made submission on behalf of her son, Pratapa- 
rudra Deva. The next invasions took place under Khushru 
in Mubarak’s time in A. D. 1318 and in 1322 in Ghiasuddin’s 
time. In 1323-24, the Muslims took Prataparudra and his 
family as prisoners. Ghiasuddin died in A. D, 1325. So 
Samara’s appointment at Warangal must have taken place 
about A. D, 1323-1325. 

2. $Wf5l3 of 

My opinion is that this prince may be one of the many 
members of the Panclya royal family, dethroned by the 
Muslims. He should not be confused with $1315:3 of 
I)r. S.K. Aiyangar mentions one sftnMr in possession of Phatan 
(Rameshwar). may have prevailed upon the Sultan of 

Delhi to restore to this prince a portion of his ancestral 
dominion. Vide p. 112, South India and her Mahomedan 
Invaders by S. K. Aiyangar. 


rate his great services to the Jains. The two images of Samara 
and his wife were placed at Pivlitana by his son Salinga in 
A. D. 1358. Vide 

A Prakrit version of the was given by 

or This is mentioned by in his 9&J 

in verse 283, SJT313. This SIRRIS is published in 

pp. 238-253 (Gaekwar’s Oriental Series). 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

By Ghulam Yazdani, M.A. 

( Hyderabad .) 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

It is a great privilege and honour for me to preside over 
a meeting of such distinguished scholars, and to be associated 
with them in the transactions of this Conference. Since the 
last session of the Conference, India, like the rest of the world, 
has suffered from economic depression of a very severe type, 
and as a result of that depression archaeological exploration 
and research have been brought to a standstill. The greatest 
work of the period, however, is the publication of three bulky 
volumes on the excavations carried out by the Archaeological 
Survey of the Government of India at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Har'appa and I congratulate Sir John Marshall and his able 
assistants and co-workers on the scholarship, imagination and 
scientific skill displayed in this work. Some problems are of 
course open to discussion and, as their solution depends upon 
a deeper knowledge of Indian antiquities, I appeal to my coun¬ 
trymen to take up the work earnestly and to throw light on 
the problems in such a manner as not to elicit, in future, such 
remarks as- “ antiquities from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa 
have been made the subject of much nonsensical writing 
which can be nothing but a hindrance in the way of useful 
research.” 

As plain speaking is always good I must say that the 
uncompromising nature of these remarks, however true they 
may be, combined with the transfer of the late Mr. Rakhaldas 
Banerji, an archaeologist of unquestionable merit, and of some 
other Indian scholars from the scene of action to be replaced 
hy an expert who had no previous knowledge of Indian 
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Arcluuology, have made an unfavourable impression upon 
public opinion, which has regarded Sir John Marshall’s atti¬ 
tude towards Indian scholars as one of distrust, although his 
action was entirely based on his anxiety to enlist for the work 
the help of such specialists as were conversant with the subject 
in all its bearings. Sir John Marshall has paid a high tribute 
to his Indian colleagues in the book; but it can truly be said 
that his entrusting certain problems exclusively to foreign 
experts has resulted in a one-sided examination of those 
problems. To give a concrete example I may mention the 
the fact of his entrusting the task of interpreting the ‘signs’ 
found on the antiquities of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, 
to some scholars, whose positions and abilities, however 
great they may be in their own iields of activity, are not 
strengthened for this special work -by the qualification 
of their having ever been to India. Consequently, these 
experts have betrayed in their writings their ignorance 
of the literature available concerning similar ‘signs’, found 
previously in great abundance on pre-historic pottery 
of the Deccan and South India. It is needless to say that the 
study of this literature is necessary not only for the correct 
interpretation of the ‘signs’, but also for tracing the home-land 
of the people who used them. As the antiquities on which 
these signs are found in South India and in the Deccan cover 
a much larger area than the Indus valley, it is doubtful 
whether the latter can be regarded as the place of their origin, 
or the ‘writing’ can be styled the ‘Indus script’. I may observe 
here, parenthetically, that the similarity suggested, recently, 
between the so-called Indus script and the Etruscan writing 
by the Italian Orientalist, Dr. Giuseppe Piccoli ( Indian Anti¬ 
quary, vol. 62, Part dcclxxxii), was pointed out by the 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, on the basis of the 
‘signs’ found on the pre-historic pottery of the Deccan and 
South India as early as 1917; and the subject is fully discussed 
in the Journal of the Hyderabad Archeological Society for that 
year (pp. 61-63). 

, In maintaining the claim of Indian scholars for research 
in this country, we can never forget the debt of gratitude 
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which we owe to those European savants who worked for 
more than a century and a half as pioneers, and who have 
not only protected our monuments from ruin and gradual 
oblivion but established lofty ideals of scholarship and pains¬ 
taking research. As the names and works of these scholars 
have been noticed more than once in the addresses read by 
my predecessors in this chair at previous sessions of this Con¬ 
ference, I shall mention today only the names of some Civil 
Servants who according to the traditions of the great universi¬ 
ties from which they 'come, during the course of their onerous 
duties in this country devoted their leisure to the study of art 
and culture of our motherland; and, even now that they have 
retired, instead of enjoying a well-earned rest, after thirty or 
more years’ arduous work in the tropics, they are devoting 
their whole time to the study of India’s past. Among this 
distinguished band, the names of Sir Edward 1 Maclagan, 
Mr. R. B. Whitehead, Sir Richard Burn, Mr. Nelson Wright, 
Sir Edward Gait, Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham and Mr. F .J. 
Richards are pre-eminent and deserve our sincercst thanks. 

On the present occasion I must also mention the great 
loss which we have suffered by the cessation of the Journal 
“Indian Antiquary ” which rendered such conspicuous service 
to the cause of Indian Archaeology, Folklore and Anthropolo¬ 
gy for 62 years and with which are associated the names of 
many distinguished scholars of both the East and the West. 
During the latter years of its existence the Journal was largely 
maintained by the philanthropy of the late Sir Richard Tem¬ 
ple, after whose death it became impossible to continue the 
Journal and ultimately it had to be discontinued. 

In consideration of the re-awakenihg and the reconstruc¬ 
tion which are taking place in our country at the present 
moment I may observe that a deeper study of the past and 
a reverential and intelligent regard for our national monu¬ 
ments are necessary; and for this purpose the teaching of 
Archaeology at the different universities should be placed on 
a more systematic basis than that on which it rests at present. 
On referring to the calendars of Indian universities, I find 
that ‘ Archceology ' is taught as merely a sudsidiary subject, 
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and that also only in three universities viz. Calcutta. Patna 
and Mysore. The courses of study at these universities are 
somewhat incomplete, and there is no provision for practical 
training, which, as you all know, is most important for 
acrh geological exploration. As the Archaeological Service is 
now mote or less Ind'vanised, and as the shaping ot the policy 
in inture will he in our own hands, I would suggest that there 
should be co-operation between the officers ot the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey and the University professors for the training ot 
studerts specially in the practical methods of excavation, con¬ 
servation of monuments and preservation of antiquities. In 
view of the vast expanse of our country and the abundance 
of monuments and relics which it contains, it is also desirable 
that in future archaeological exploration should not be limited 
to the officers of the Archaeological Survey but should also be 
conducted by private institutions under competent guidance. 
I make this suggestion in the light of the proposals which 
have recently been made to invite foreign institutions and 
societies to conduct research in India and to permit them to 
take away a certain portion of the finds for the museums of 
their respective countries. From my knowledge of such 
arrangements in Egypt and other Eastern countries I must 
state that the fixing of the legitimate share of the explorers 
in the distribution of finds will remain an unsatisfactory 
bargain for us until our countrymen are fully alive to the 
importance and value of those finds. 

• Lastly, I would offer a word of advice to our young men 
-some of whom are present in this meeting-for upon them 
depends the future of our country. From my travels in 
Europe and other countries I have been convinced that 
Indian intellect is not inferior in any way to the intellect of 
any other nation in the world; but the methods of study are 
definitely more sound and the application is much closer in 
those countries than we find in India. On these two points 
-i. e. “method” and “application”-I would therefore lay 
special stress; for I am sanguine that if our young men in 
their researches have a scrupulous regard for ‘method’ and 
show the same amount of ‘application’ their work will not 
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be at all inferior to the work of European scholars. I must 
add a note of caution against the spirit of communalism 
which is now unfortunately distorting our vision. The 
glorious monuments of India, whether Buddhist, Hindu or 
Moslem, are the common heritage of us all-whatever our 
personal profession of faith may be. It is in this truly 
national spirit that the Government ot His Exalted Highness 
the "Nizam are preserving the monuments ol His Dominions. 


81 o.i. 




THE AHADA GRANT OF CHAULUKYA BHIMADEVA 
II OF GUJARAT (VIKRAMA YEAR 1263). 

By Mm. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar H. Ojha. 

{Ajmer) 

The inscription described below is incised on two copper¬ 
plates, which are in possession of Brahmana Khima of Ahada, 
a village about two miles from Udaipur (Rajputana). 

Each plate measures lSi^xlli", the plates are inscribed 
on one side only. Their edges are slightly turned up, so as 
to form raised rims to protect the writing. Two ring-holes 
at the bottom of the first and the top of the second plate show 
that originally they were held together by two rings, which 
are now missing. Each plate contains 19 lines of writing. 
The letters are deeply incised and their average size is 
The plates are in a fair state of preservation, but some letters 
have been defaced owing to their remaining underground for 
many years. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit. With the 
exception of six benedictory and imprecatory verses at the 
end (II. 12-17) the record is written in prose. One provincial 
vernacular word, fluff (1. 22) is specially noteworthy. It is not 
found in Sanskrit lexicons in the sense of ‘crop’, but flfl stands 
for crop in the dialect of the people of Udaipur, Sirohi and 
some other states of Rajputana. In respect of orthography 
the letter is throughout denoted by the sign • for f. A 
consonant following * is generally doubled, e. g. (1. 1), 

liiflflsr (1. 3), (1. 5), 53&1 (1. 10), (1.19), (1.24), 

etc. Rules of Sandhi are not observed in certain places, as in 
(1. 6), fMfe 3fl>s(l. 13), (1. 9), fl*n arcsi 

(1. 25), etc. is substituted for e. g. flfgf(1. 8), 

(1. 8) and fwifl^fi: (1. 35). The sign of avagmha is met with 
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more than once, e. g. ffNftsqfcTtft (I. 14), cqR&sita (1.15), 
(I. 17). The sign of anusvara is found throughout 
in preference to nasal, e. g. (1. 8), sqkcflfa (1. 14), 

21), (1. 5), (1. 34), cist <m (1. 33), etc. 

Prsthamatrkas have been used according to writer’s fancy. 

The grant refers to the reign of Paramabhattaraka- 
Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara, the illustrious Bhimadeva (II) 
alias Abhinavasiddharaja. It records the following genealogy 
of the Chaulukya kings of Gujarat:— 


(1) ParamabhattSraka Maharaja dhiraja ParamesJvara 

Sri-Mularajadeva (I). 

(2) P. M. P. Sri-Chamundarajadeva. 

(3) » Sri-Durlabharajadeva. 

(4) » Sri-Bhimadeva (I). 

(^) >> Sri-Karnadeva alias Trailokyamalla. 

( 6 ) ii Srl-Jayasimhadeva, Siddha-Chakra- 


(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


varti (Siddharaja), conqueror of the 
lord of Avanti, of Tribhuvanaganda 
and Varvaraka (Barbaraka). 

Sri- Kumarapaladeva, conqueror of 
the lord of Sakambhari (Sambhar). 
Sri-Ajayapaladeva, who exacted 
tribute from the ruler of Sapada- 
laksha country (here it refers to the 
Kingdom of Ajmer). 

Sri-Mularajadeva (II), the conqueror 
of the lord of Garjanaka (Ghazni), 
i. e. Shihabuddin Ghori. 
Sri-Bhimadeva (II), alias Abhinava¬ 
siddharaja (Siddharaja II). 


m ., Th ® ins ™P tl0n records that the last named king 
(Bhimadeva II) granted an araghatta (a well, with a Persian 
wheel, together with the land cultivated with its water) called 
Vamauva?) at Ahada in the mandala (province) of Medapata 
Mewar), which vyas under his sway, together with the outside 
land attached to the well and a field belonging to Kadava to 
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a BrShmana named Ravideva, son of Vihada, belonging to the 
Rayakavala caste and Krshnatreya-gotra. The boundaries 
of the above mentioned pieces of land are also given (II. 23-28). 
The grantee hailed from the village Navati ( modern Nauti 
in the Udaipur State ). He further orders that the ninth 
part of each crop produced in the land belonging to the 
well should be given to (the temple of) Bhayalasvamideva 
at Ahada. 

The grant was issued from Anahilapataka (Anahilavada 
Patana in the territory ’of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of 
Baroda), and is dated Sunday, the second day of the bright half 
of Sravana (Kartikadi), Vikrama Samvat 1263, corresponding 
to the 2nd July 1307 A. D. 

The grant was written by Tha (Thakkura) Vosari, the son 
of Tha (Thakkura) [Ka] mara, the Aksha-patalika (Accountant- 
general), The diltaka is Maha-sandhivigrahika Sri-Surai, which 
corresponds to the modern name Suraji, The second plate 
bears at the end the sign-manual of Bhimadeva and mark of 
a dagger. The inscription goes to prove that the territory of 
Medapata (Mewar) was under the sway of Bhimadeva (II), 
as it is clearly stated that it was a tnandala ( 1 . ii) under his 
sovereignty. 

.TEXT. 

Plate I. 
i 

(l) aft 

^rqisig«nrrq*HRfrc:- 


1. indicated by a symbol. 
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(5 ) 

(6) gsgrawmsi^^ 

(7 ) ftftfSraw^^ 

( 8 ) 

3qcfR$fKrcrci* 

( 9 ) 55ras$inqi^ 

(10) 

(11) «tofaa<ra**i^ W OTH^Rfesw:n&a: 

(12) *^3 * 

qsijt | sfafe-Tfll- o u 

(13) 3* 

( hw ) ipqsafecftqw 

(14) tNta*fo^ I * W wm$K \ w*«l 

JTIH'T^R( 1^3il X 

(15) 5qrftqRjq4f&T^l^W* 

( 3 ) ^ flJT'Fft mfa- 

(16) forwHi ^n^TRcrt 

aifoicTsqin^^ (% )* 


2. Read 
5. Read ^ o 

8. Keadta«*K$ 
11. Read ^i^lo 


3. Read 51*130 
6. Read ^ CC T° 
9. Read gj^l 


4. Read 5I|^<> 

7. Read StWeftflflRlfag^® 
10. Read fsfl^XS 
12. Read SK^® 
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(17) <fi3nWteBT fataropwi 
5FRI?^- 

13 

(18) .(q qreqi ?) qrni^iRfqfoRqr (sr) ffiq req m- 

<q$|q itorowwl () 

(19) (*roffa ) «hi(*w: 

(**) . 

Plate II. 

k 

15 16 17 

(20) (cR^pg qq^t ) nw^cTo fwnfwfa tfqqHRjlRfto silo 

(21) 5T5Txf: II srfw fa OT13*T ?) ?TWR^| m\ZJ- 
5$ qfNifa^ wf 4 ggraft 

(22) ?! ( *q ^q^qRTCq ) qfa spRPraPT: «ft*RI- 

fliw ( q 9T )• 

(23) *q ar^qfflRqtaifqqi *£q qiqsq: i *w ar^pqra 
qqr i ssfot aft (forq^qift )- 

(24) l qqi «ftq&qp#rcr?q$q =q l qfaircqi 
tEPnrfr: I qferqiqi fcfer *r- 

18 

(25) qitfr: | 3xR[Wi $ftaPR*qift^q§q I WI 3Rq?qfq- 
^5«wi m i gpt- 

19 

( 26 ) fit \ <$WJ[$[ jflo \ 

qfaqflt.*ft- 

20 

(27) m i 3=qfat ^Rqi»fr: | ( ) sir: I st^qi m<» 

() *ii I tfm .1 


(28) qfejqiqf mo qisiJl? i ( ^^1 *ftaio) spftaqst (....) 
sfitffeqiT | Qrq.qtt^qsfeflq 3T far) *51^- 


13. Read q%*SfH&o 

14. ReadSU^* 

15. Read fW|(5R* 

1.6. Read q|qiq 

17. Read qiofaipn) 

18. Read srfcW^o 

19. Read ffl« 

20. Read qi*lo 
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( 29 ) sfJTST 

^0TfqA%n arg («*r) tfq^qr* 

(30) q RgqSfasq | tfiqpq %atgoqq;^ q<qi arcussr^R^^fq 

21 

qrfq^^^qm^q^FfaqgiRTsq: I qr- 
C 22 

(31) I 3tTI =q *RqcTT sqt%q | qfBSqfo^STlfq *q«t 

23 24 

fcrcs ( %) gfo^: i 3TF#m =qrgq?n =q qi% ^ 

q%<UI? (II) shrift 

27 28 

qtf rw Rig II \ II qifaqgqr g- 

(33) tW *RRlfcfa: I q*q W *R1 ( g, ) *ft ART rW 
5f3fi (i) i ^ || m^\ q^Tfl qi q) ?- 

(34) "fcr qgqtf I r fq*siqi f>f*%n fqgfo: r? (I) 1811 
fqsqi3q>q<toig g*qf£ls*qT- 

29 

(35) ftR; I ff«0RFqf: ^Tl^iqiqfRqjf: || ^ || ^<qj g;fq 

30 

vrifqq: qffq^FT gqt gqt 

(36) qvq?r*m¥l5: | RWFqtSq qqiqf $ ^ q# qi^^q) 

qqfe: IK II fo%<rN 

(37) gwq ^Rqqg^STSaqsfNi So ?ft (q») JRg<T So qfa- 
ftoTi I fcT^lsq q?IRtfqfqq^- 

(38) q; so sftgjl £» || ?ft4fa^Rq || 


21. Read 22. Read qfeqqq^if&r 23. Read an^iw 

24. Read 25. Read q\%: 26. Readq*J§§* 

27. Read *ig: 28. Read sgfa© 29. Read fWW’q: 

30. Read q|f*pfo|^ 




Xbada Grant of Chaulabya Bhimadeva II. V. E. 1263. 










A FRAGMENT OF THE KlRTI—STAMBHA 
INSCRIPTION OF SIDDHARAjA JAYASIMHA. 

By Ramlal Chunilal Modi. 

* (Pa fan.) 

TEXT. 

1 .qq 

2 .^fiTmJiqq^OT^T^JT^qi UfaSF: 

^F ; rOc«i: I 

%. 

3. . 

icii if%*r# fwqfqqqi fq*rer;ftqfrT: i 
3^t<5qf>reiK. 


4 .. OJ || V9V9 || 

WFTlfr TFqftqq: ?^RTf^^rf3Rqi: 
#^1% ^I^Ffai ^JcTlfq | 

5 .*JT: II V9^ || 


ifqFq^^q goq^: | 

^qrqcq 

q^PTlflRT =q- ..; 

6. ..=q ^31% 

wftoiw fq^iqrlq U £>» II 

rFT: *TT ^qiART I 

*n*T 

82 o.i. 
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7 .=tf%.Wftact: I 

% SMI- 

<3 

^4 f gg^gg rf^TrT. 

8 . . 

cti^t i 

9..<TR? I 

R:^H fast^q-SRJRR; Sn^offr^ 

^TRTC*T 7{ .. 

10.?3FR ft«TFTfa || «.o || 


fastW^W >JR5ffl%2RR: 

- 

Translation. 

1. A teaching house for teachers for observing reli¬ 
gious practices. A great field for constantly increa¬ 
sing the prosperity of the citizens. 

2.were seized by great fear as a result of his love 

for land; others attracted by his celebrated adminis¬ 
tration came from various countries. 

3. A treasure of wisdom and diplomacy, he applied his 
mind piously and impartially to the three (Dharma, 
Artha and Kama). 

4. 77. By means of which, cleaning of gods, ceremonies 
for alms-giving, as well as bathing and other acts of 
purification are performed and which gives life to 
the moving and non-moving. 

5. 79. Having appeared in a dream in the form of the 
cool rays of the moon and the sacred waves of the 
Ganges, she awakened her only devotee. 

6. 87. Then she spoke to him as the heavenly river 
spoke to Bhagiratha. Afterwards, she filled up the 
lake built by Siddharaja. 











A Fragment of the Kliti-Stambha. 
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7. Or, as if covered all of sudden by a long line of 
clouds on all sides; in the same manner one built by 
the King Siddharaja. 

8. Those who have drunk the waters of Reva (Narmada 

and other rivers.They are destroyed sud* 

denly like the armies of various kings. 

9. Not a drop was (lessened) even by the whole family 
of the venerable (Agastya) son of Kumbha. 

10. 90. Even she takes rest here. The King Siddharaja, 

an abode of peace and a destroyer of miseries of the 
three worlds. 

Note :—This inscription which has not yet been published is 
engraved on a stone slab 26 inches long and 13 in¬ 
ches broad. The inscribed portion occupies a space 
24" by 10". The slab is fixed in the brick wall of 
a small temple of Siva in a street named Vijal Kuva 
in Patan, the ancient capital of Gujarat. 

It must have been brought there from the ruins of the old 
city, which was situated to the west of the modern town. This 
seems to be one of the many slabs which made up the entire 
inscription. The numerical figures of the verses show that 
over a hundred verses (probably 108) were contained in the 
inscription. Moreover, it is unfortunate that out of 15 or 16 
verses in the present slab, not one is complete, as a portion 
of it on the left is destroyed. 

This inscription leaves no doubt as to the slab having 
been a part of the Kirti-Stambfia (Column of Victory) erect¬ 
ed by Siddharaja Jayasimha, the most powerful and renowned 
Chaulukya King of Gujarat (1094 to 1143 A. D.). Almost all 
the authorities dealing with the history of that, king have 
referred to this column, but'no one, beyond mentioning that 
it stood on the edge of the lake Sahasralinga, has been able to 
give a single line of its inscription. 1 


1. Prabandha-Chintainani quotes two verses saying that they formed 
part of the inscription, but they are doubtful, as one of them 
is found in the Kirtikaumudi. 
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If the whole inscription had been found, it would have 
thrown a flood of light on many a dark corner of the history 
of Gujarat. Even as it is, it clears two points:— 

(1) The first line confirms the fact mentioned by Hema- 
chandra in Dvyasraya that Siddharaja built educa¬ 
tional institutions on the edge of this lake. 1 

(2) The fifth and sixth lines disprove the legend that 
the lake was filled with water as a result of the sacri¬ 
fice of an untouchable named Mayo. It clearly states 
that it was filled with the waters of the Sarasvati 
river. This must have been only possible either by 
the digging of a canal from the river to the lake or 
by diverting the course of the river itself. 2 


L 3 i 

^ jftqfqg IJ5RJI || 

2. The recently discovered Sarasvati-Mahatmya confirms this 
statement;— 

R foSRR: FRHrfi | 

§H#rf Jfanfaf vrV-J: II 



FURTHER LIGHT ON PANCHAMAHAS'ABDA. 

By Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M. A. 

(Aimamalaiiiagar.) 

The controversy with regard to the interpretation of the 
term Panchamahas?abda in Kalhana’s Rdjatanihgiril has 
been going on for some time in the pages of the “Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (New 
Series). 1 ” The term has been exercising the minds of eminent 
scholars for a long time. It was first interpreted to mean 
the possession of five titles beginning with Malta (great) like 
Maharaja, Mahamandalesvara, etc. Sir Walter Elliot wrote 
that the prince or noble conferring the grant in which the title 
was mentioned was said to be samadhigata-pafichatnahasabda- 
(lit:)—“he who has obtained five great sounds or words”; and 
he added that it was ‘a title conjoined with that of Maha¬ 
mandalesvara (the ordinary designation of subordinate nobles), 
but not usually assumed by a sovereign prince, although it did 
occur among those of Pulakesli T. He was inclined to find in 
the term an institution of having music played five times a 
day at stated hours, as in the Naubat of Persia adopted by the 
Indian Mussalman princes; and he quoted from the 19th book 
of Chand’s Ptilwl Raj Rdsau, the poet’s mention of “music 
playing five times a day” at the palace-gate of Padamsin, 
father of Padmavati. F. S. Growse, the translator of Tulsi 
Gas’s Rdmacliaiilaindnas, wrote that the term panchatnalid- 
sabda was of frequent occurrence in the modern literature of 

1. Vol. I (pp. 238-245) wherein Dr. S. K. Ayyangar questions the inter¬ 
pretation of the term by Sir Aurel Stein, as it occurs in verse 140 of 
Book IV of the Rajatarahgiui. 

vol. VII(pp. 48-52) wherein Mr. Padmaniith Bhattacharyya upholds 
the view of Stein. 

Vol. VIII, No. I and II (pp. 93 - 95 ) wherein Dr. S.K. Ayyangar adduces 
further literary evidence in support of his own stand-ponit. 
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Braj and that in Tulsi Das (in Book I) the following line 
occurs in the passage describing the festivities connected 
with Kama’s wedding: 

Panch-sabd-dhuni mangalgana which literally means 
“the noise of the five kinds of music and auspicious songs”. 
A commentary on the passage gives an explanatory couplet, 
in which the five kinds of music are specified as the tantrl or 
sitiim, the till, the jhaPjh, the iiakara and fifthly the trumpet, 
fife or some other wind instrument. Mr. Growse does not 
hesitate about the authenticity of this meaning of the term; and 
he also observed that the passage in the Hindi text of Chand 
quoted by Elliot is by no means so explicit as to the custom 
of having a royal band playing five times a day; and the line 
referring to the music might well mean “a noise of the live 
kinds of music playing every day”. He also adds that vaubat 
originally meant a turn , a time for changing guard, when the 
drums were beaten; and its primary signification had thus no 
connection with music of any kind. 

Sir Aurel Stein agrees with the view that the term means 
“the five titles commencing with great”, and adds a sentence 
at the end of his note (on p. 133 of Vol. I of his Translation 
of Kalhana’s Chronicle) that the views of Elliot and Pathak 
referring the term to the privilege of using certain musical 
instruments, live in number or five times a day, are based on 
evidence that does not appear to be sufficiently old to establish 
this interpretation as the original sense of the term. Mr. 
Pathak quoted (Indian Antiquaiy, Vol. XII, p. 96) a passage 
from a Jain author Revakotyacharya, who, in describing a 
royal procession, definitely says “while the five great musical 
instruments and the auspicious drums were being sounded” 
and also cited the Canarese work, ‘Vivikachintamani’ which 
enumerated the five great musical instruments, as srhga 
tammata, sahkha, bheri and jayaghanta. He asserted that the 
term panchamothasabda could never mean the playing of a 
royal band five times a day. 

Dr. S. K. Ayyangar, writing in the J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I 
(new series), is definitely of the view that the term refers to the 
music of the five great instruments and cites in support of his 
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view old Tamil lexicons and several Canarese inscriptions in 
several of which the term sainndliign/a-paficIia-maJidsabda is 
“actually used in the place of Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, 
thus indicating that it is of almost equal importance to the 
term it supersedes”. He gives eight specific applications of 
the title in inscriptions ranging from A. D. 913 lo A. I_). 1159 
and referring to kings, a Jain Acharya, a governor, a feudatory, 
the S'ankaracharya of S'rngeri, etc; and these indicate that the 
term was applied to those who were entitled to make public 
appearances with the band playing; it was not applied to any 
specific office, but merely conveyed an indication of dignity. The 
actual instruments which composed the band might vary; and, 
perhaps, the one thing essential was that the five different 
methods of producing musical sounds, viz., leather, orifice, 
strings (catgut), bronze and vocal music, as given in the Tamil 
lexicons: must be represented. Thus, Paiichanialidsabda in 
southern usage had reference to “the dignity of going in public 
with the band playing, whether or not the individual to whom 
appertained this dignity held a civil or military or even a holy 
office”. He holds that the use of the term in the context in 
Kalhana’s text does not warrant the interpretation put upon it 
by Stein; viz., that the particular person referred to had the 
honour of holding simultaneously the live offices; and that the 
meaning given to the term seems forced. 

Mr. Padmanatha Bhattacharyya, writing in the J.B.B.R. 
A.S. (Vol. VII, New Series, Nos. 1 and 2) holds that the term, 
as used in the Raialanihgini means the live kai inosihiinas or 
offices, and that the enumeration of the different offices (in 
verse 141 of Book IV) immediately after the bestowal of the 
great honour of Pahchamahdsabda, could not but have reference 
thereto; but he has no objection to the term as it occurs in 
Gupta and Canarese inscriptions being interpreted as identi¬ 
cal with Panchatnahdvddya; and he concludes that the term 
ought to have had different meanings in different parts of the 
country; “in Kashmir, for instance, it means five offices with 
the adjective ‘ Maha ’ prefixed thereto; and in the Deccan it 
may signify five great sounds of musical instruments, 
varying in various places”. 
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Of course it is not likely that a technical Sanskrit term 
like the Panchanialuisabda should have different meanings in 
different parts of the country, as Dr. S. K. Ayyangar points 
out in his reply to Mr. Bhattacharyya’s criticism ( J.B.B.R.AS., 
Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 and 2). The learned Doctor gives further 
evidence of the occurrence of the term in the old Tamil work, 
Bharata Vehba, composed in the style of the Sanskrit champil , 
where it is used familiarly and fairly frequently, as though it 
were a literary commonplace in the sense of a band. Thus, 
Vasudeva Krsna is said to have been accompanied by the band 
of mrsic of the live instruments including the saiitm and the 
bherl, (page 29, ed. of the Bharata Vehba by R. Gopala Ayyar) 
on his starting for Upalaviyanagara. Again, we have in the 
same work, in the description of the first day’s struggle of the 
great Kuruksetra war, a passage enumerating the different 
kinds of musical instruments which made up the Panchama- 
hasabda that sounded in every direction (p. 155 ibid). The 
Bharata Vehba of Perundevanar is a production of the ninth 
century as is proved from the evidence of a verse in the prefa¬ 
tory part of the work which seems to give an indication of the 
time by mentioning a patron of the author, Nandivarman III, 
the grandson of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and the victor of 
Tellaru; and the probability is that the author, Perundevanar, 
enjoyed the patronage of this Pallava ruler. The evidence of 
the use of Paficluimahambda in this Tamil work and in the 
epigraphs of the Deccan is in most cases earlier in point of 
time than that of the Rajatarahgim (of the twelfth century ) 
and should therefore indicate the prior meaning that was 
attached to the term. 

The Peiiya Putavam of Sekkilai is an acknowledged 
classic of Tamil literature, being the orthodox account of the 
lives of the traditional sixty-three Saiva saints or Nayanmais. 
Sekkilar lived according to all available evidence, in the time 
of Kulottunga Chola whose reign lasted from 1070 to 1118 
A. D. In the sarga known as the Vellanai-ch-Charukkam 
describing the ascent to Kailasa of the famous saint, Sundara- 
murti Nayanar, riding on the celestial white elephant sent by 
God S'iva himself, the passage occurs:— 
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‘Narradangaclan Mulakkena vivahai nadarml delundarppa’ 
(in stanza 34-p. 515 of the Periya Puianam, edited by Aru- 
muga Navalar ( 7th ed.) Madras, Vibhava ). The meaning of 
this passage is that ( Sundara ascended to heaven ) with 
the five kinds of music ascending up and resembling 
in their intensity the roaring of the four wide seas. This 
accompaniment of the five kinds of music ( definitely 
mentioned as the five kinds of music (i valuii nadham) in the 
ascent of the saint strengthens the conclusion arrived at by 
Dr. S. K. Ayyangar that -the privilege did not indicate any 
office or combination of offices, as misunderstood by some 
scholars, but served purely and solely as an honour accompa¬ 
nying the reception or march of a great personage. It was 
obviously looked upon as a special mark of dignity and 
honour and meant, as it does literally, the association of the 
.five kinds of music. 

We have yet another piece of evidence, relating to Vija- 
yanagara times. A record dated 1368 A. D., No. 344 (136) 
of Inscriptions on Chandragiri, Chikkabetta, of Vol. II Epigra- 
pltia Caniatica -Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, revised edition 
by R. Narasimhachariar tells us that King Bukka Raya, in 
disposing of a petition made to him by the Jainas about the 
injustice done to them by the Vaisnavas, declared that there 
was no difference between Jaina and the Vaisnava creeds and 
decreed that the Jaina creed was, as before, entitled to the five 
great musical instruments (Pancha-maha-vadyagalu) and the 
vase or kalasa. Thus the definite mention of the privileges of 
the five kinds ot music, along with the kalasa (most likely the 
piirna kumbha , a mark of special honour given to great per¬ 
sonages on their reception) as being guaranteed to the Jaina 
Darslana implies the enjoyment of the same honours by the 
heads of the faith. Any implication that the five sounds indi¬ 
cated an association of offices beginning with Malta is render¬ 
ed impossible by the definite mention of the sabdas as indi¬ 
cating the sounds of musical instruments, in these two instances 
mentioned above. The term should have meant, originally, 
the association of the five fundamental sounds produced from 
the five main sources of music vis. leather, orifice, strings, 
33 o.i. 
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metal and the human voice; and as pointed out- by Dr. S. K. 
Ayyangar, “ the term as it came into use, naturally lost the 
strict sense of the five sources of musical sounds, because most 
bands consist only of four out of the five on that basis, the 
the human voice not being one generally”. 

The definite mention of the title Mahamandaleslvara along 
with the term samadhigata—panchaniahaiabda in some of the 
Kanerese inscriptions made use of in the controversy, (e. g. 
p. 179 of the Indian antiquary, Vol. IV, 1875) will naturally 
preclude the inclusion of the titles Mahamandale<!vara and the 
like in the scope of the term pahchatnaJidsabda as meaning a 
combination of offices. Definite literary and inscriptional 
evidence, of which possibly more may be forthcoming, will 
warrant the conclusion that the general usage of the term 
panchamahakrbda, always connoted a symbolic and honorific 
dignity of the accompaniment of the traditional five kinds 
of music and not the association of offices. 



THE VIRDI COPPERPLATES OF SAM. 297: 

THE FIRST KNOWN GRANT OF KHARAGRAHA I. 

By A. S. Gadre, M. A. 

’ (Rajkot.) 

In January 1932, Mr. Keshavlal K. Oza, B. A., LL. B. 
Karbhari Sahel) of Lathi, in Kathiawar, sent to me the second 
plate of this grant. I am very much indebted to him for this 
inasmuch as this is the first 1 known grant of Kharagraha I. 
i had originally written a paper, for the Seventh Oriental 
Conference, to be held at Baroda, on this second plate, which 
Mr. Oza informs me, was found in 1930 by Sava Karsan, Re¬ 
venue Patel of Virdi near (Dhola), under Lathi, in his own 
bouse. He reports that the plate was seen by him in a box 
belonging to his lather and that he found it only after the latter’s 
death. It is not possible to say how and under what circum¬ 
stances the plate was found by his father. The first plate was 
thus missing. Luckily, it was found in the latter part of this 
year 1933 in the same village and it was as late as the 10th 
December 1933 that I received it from the Karbhari Sahebfor 
ascertaining its contents. At a glance I found it was the mis¬ 
sing first plate and I sought permission of the Local Secretary 
of the Oriental Conference to substitute a revised and altered 
paper, necessitated by this find, in place of the one already 
submitted. I am thankful for the permission granted. 
Another 2 grant of the same king, found in Amreli in 1932 by 
Mr. Prataprai G. Mehta, is also deciphered by me. 

The two plates are not held together by rings and a seal 
and are thus separated. All the Valabhi grants consist of two 

1. See Annual Report, Watson museum of antiquities, for 1931-32 p. 6(3), 

2. Ibid, for 1932-33 p, 7. 
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plates each and a loss of either is a serious handicap to the 
editor as he is in the dark as regards the full contents. The 
fiist plate usually contains the description of the ancestors of 
the donor king and is as such stereotyped, fixed in set forms 
as are the epithets of various Valabhi rulers. The only 
item of importance is the name of the place from which 
the grant is issued. The second half is important as it 
contains usually the names of the donor king and the reci¬ 
pient of the grant, the description of the property granted, the 
purpose for which it is to be utilised, and the date, month and 
year of the grant. Fortunately we have found both halves in 
this cast, though at different times. Such division of the plates 
of a grant can be accounted for by the separation of brothers 
in a joint Hindu family. Ignorant of their contents, they may 
divide among themselves this inheritance. 

The plates measure 12" x 8-5" each. They contain 18 
lines each (or 36 lines in all). There are two holes, near the 
lower rim of the first plate and the upper rim of the second 
plate, through which two rings must have passed holding 
together the two plates, one of the rings having an oval seal 
fixed to it. But the rings and the seal are missing. 

The Language :—The language of all the Valabhi grants 
is Sanskrit. The imprecatory portion at the end is invariably 
in verse, being a quotation possibly from the Mahabharata 
and the rest is in prose. The language is highly artificial and 
lacking in real poetic skill. Stereotyped is the way of the 
description of the various kings. 

Chat act eis :—These belong to the southern alphabets, the 
southern variety of Brahrni as obtained in Kathiawar in 5th 
and 6th centuries A. D. Noteworthy are the forms of 
Jihvamuliya and Upadhmaniya. The way of writing 'ru’ in line 
5 deserves our notice. In the last line the words ‘Svahasto 
mama’ are written in bigger letters, the distinction being pos¬ 
sibly meant to show, that the words were written in his own 
hand by the king in the original grant (kept in the State 
archives). 
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Orthography :—The following chief features are noticeable 
under this head:— 


Doubling of 

r 

before 

V 

as in 

® ^ ° line 29 

9* 99 

V 

a 

9) 

99 

o U<J1 o 

29 

)> if 

‘g’ 

99 

9) 

99 

o 

34 

a a 

T 

99 

if 

99 


29 

9f a 

‘d’ 

if 

9) 

99 


22 

a a 

‘dh’ 

99 

99 

V 

0 

33 

ft 

V 

‘n’ 

if 

99 

99 


21 

v a 

‘m’ 

. 99 

99 



30 

a f> 

V 

99 


>> 


7 

V ») 

‘th’ 

9) 

9 9 

99 


7 

a » 

V 

9) 

99 

99 


27 


‘bh’ 

i9 

99 

99 

fwfoi 

>• 

33 


(ii) The occasional use of the guttural nasal instead of 
‘anusvara’ before ‘S'’ as in in line 31. 

(iii) Use of the dental nasal (n) instead of ‘anusvara’ 

before s (^) as in in lines 13. 

(iv) Occasional want of Sandhi as in lines 26 and 27. 

(v) Wrong Sandhi as in for TO in line 26. 

Place of Issue :—This grant is issued as we know from 
1. 1 from the victorious camp at Ujjayani—an item of 
historical importance. Many of the Valabhi grants are issued 
from Valabhi. Some are issued from victorious campS 
(Vijayaskandhavara) at various places. Such grants were given 
during campaigns or tours. Royal camps are mentioned at 
Bharukaccha 3 (modern Broach), Khetaka (modern Kaira), 4 5 
Godhrahaka (modern Godhra), 3 Anandapura 6 (modern 
Vadnagar). From this it seems that the Valabhi rule extend¬ 
ed over a great part of Kathiawar and Gujarat Two grants 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII. p, 73 ft. 

4 . Journal of the Bombay Br. of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol, XI, p. 335. 

5. Indian Antiquary, VI, 17. 

6. Gupta Inscriptions, page 173. 
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of Sam. 320 and 321 7 are discovered at Nogawa, 10 miles 
north of Rutlam, the capital of a State in Central India. They 
grant land in Navagrama (modern Nogawa) and Candra* 
putraka respectively in Malavaka (modern Malwa\ But 
nowhere are we told that Malwa was under Valabhi rule at 
that time. Our grant issued from the victorious camp at 
Ujjayani makes the point clear. Probably in Sam. 297 
Kharagraha I may have invaded Malwa and from his camp 
at Ujjain issued this grant. 7a 

Officers :—In 1. 23 the officers concerned with the proper 
execution of the grant are mentioned in a general way ( 

3MI The practice followed by his predecessors 

upto Siladitya I was to mention the officers by their 
designations. It seems that Kharagraha I and his successors 
mentioned them in a general way in order to curtail such 
details with the growing bulk of the contents of grants. Also 
the size of grants increases with each succeeding king. 

The Diltaka or executor of the grant is Sri Dharasena 
his successor. In the grants of his elder brother S'iladitya I, 
Bhattadityayasas is the Dutaka in Sam. 286 (three grants) 
and 287. But in the grants of 290 Kharagraha I is the Dutaka. 
Generally the heir-apparent is the Dutaka. Possibly 
Bhattadityayas is may be the only son of S'iladitya, on whose 
premature death between Sam. 288 and 290, Kharagraha 

7. Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 188; and 194 respectively. 

7a. S'iladitya I, uncle of Dhruvasena II (alias Dhruvabhata) was, 
according to Hieun Tsiang, king of Mo-la-p ‘o. Thus Siladitya I 
was ruler of Mo-la-p‘o by conquest in addition to his ancestral realm 
of Valabhi (Early History of India, 4th Edn. pp.343-4.) 

The Nogawa grants of Sanivat 320-21 show that Dhruvasena 
II succeeded to the province of Western Malwa where his uncle 
S'iladitya 1 and possibly his father Kharagraha I were ruling. 

Vincent Smith has shown on p. 343 of The Early History of 
India, 4th Edn. that Mo-la-p‘o was western Malwa and that the 
kingdom of Ujjain otherwise called Avanti was Eastern Malwa. For 
Hieun Tsiang has described the territory of Ujjain as a separate king¬ 
dom, equal in size to Mo-la-p‘o and in his time ruled by a Brahmana 
Raja. Our grant makes it clear that Avanti or Ujjain also was 
conquered by Kharagraha I after his elder brother S'iladityaT. 
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succeeded to the post. 8 Or even more probable may be that 
S'iladitya had no 8 son and during the minority of Kharagraha 
I, Bhattadityaya&s, a high official officiated for him. 

The Lekhaka :—Tire minister of peace and war is 
Vatra Bhatti who appears in that capacity from Sam. 286 to 
Saii). 310. In grant of Sam. 320, 9 his son Skandabhata 
occupied the post. Skandabhata’s son Anahila appears in 
grant of Sam. 334. 10 Possibly the post was hereditary. 

The tenealogy :—The details of genealogy in the 1st 
plate are corroborated b^ the Amreli grant of the same king 
dated the same year i. e. Sam. 297, the 10th day of the 
bright half of S'ravana which I deciphered in 1932. It makes 
a reference to Bhatarkka, the founder of tire Maitraka dynasty 
of Valabhi, and omitting intervening kings, refers to Guhasena 
as in continuous line of Bhatarkka ( 

‘Guhasena was succeeded by shladitya, alias Dharmaditya, 
who was succeeded by his younger brother Kharagraha I. 

Of the nineteen rulers of Valabhi no grant had uptil now 
been found of five kings namely, Bhatarkka, Dharapatta, 
Kharagraha I and Dharasena III. It is fortunate that two 


8. After writing the above paragraph, the editor has come across material 
which makes him revise his views:— 

S'iladitya I had a son named Derabhata w ho surprisingly enough 
never succeeded his father to the throne. He is described as a royal 
saint, like Agastya spreading to the south as the lord of the earth with 
Vindhya and Sahya for her breasts, (see Gupta Inscription, No.39; p.188). 

So Bhattadityayas'as was only a high official. Perhaps S'iladitya I 
may have not agreed with his son and disinherited him. 

It seems that the two brothers S'iladitya I and Kharagraha I had 
some dispute about the leadership of the family; and that eventually 
S'iladitya I conceded to the question of his younger brother who as its 
result succeeded his elder brother to the throne. (See Note 2 of 
translation; and Gupta Inscriptions page 182; foot note 1). * 

Such quarrels for power between brothers are not infrequent in 
India. We have another instance in this dynasty where the younger 
brother Dhruvasena III superseding his elder brother Kharagraha II, 
usurped the throne. Eventually Kharagraha II had to take by force 
the throne from his younger brother (see Gupta Inscriptions, p. 184). 

9. J.B.B.R.A.S, XX. 6. 

10. Ep. Ind, 1. 86, 
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grants of Kharagraha I have come to light. Upto Dharasena 
II, names of all the reigning members of the dynasty are 
given. But S'iladitya I 10a curtailed the list and dropped 
names of four viz. Dharasena I, Dronasimha, Dhruvasena I 
and Dharapatta. After Bhatarkka, Guhasena must have been 
a powerful king to receive a mention. The practice of 
S'iladitya was continued by later kings who instead of further 
curtailment used larger plates and smaller letters. 

The latest known grant of his predecessor S'iladitya I, 
is of 292 11 G. S. and the only known grant of Dharasena III 
who succeeded Kharagraha I is of 304. 12 Therefore 
Kharagraha I, it seems, had a short reign probably from Sam. 
291 to Sam. 30J or 614 to 620 A. D. 

Donee :—The recipient of this grant is a Brahmin named 
Bhava, son of Bhadra, a student of the Maitrayani S'akha, of 
the Bhaguri Gotra and a resident of Cincanaka. 

Property granted :—He received a well and a field in the 
east of the village of Cincanaka. The description and the 
boundaries of the property are as under:— 

(a) A well irrigating an area measuring 22 Padavartanas 13 
to be cultivated by himself ( ). It was (1) 


10a. Ep. Ind. XI. 115; Ind. Ant, IX. 237. 

11. Ind. Ant. IX. 237. 

12. To be published^, by Mr. D. B. Diskalkar in Ep. Indi. 

13. lam very much obliged to Mr. R. L. Mehta, ex-Karbhari of Vala 
State for allowing me to make use of the following note sent to him 
by M. M. Pt. G. H. Ojha of Ajmer:— 

“Padavarta was an old 1 md-measurement generally mentioned in 
the grants from Kathiawar. The term has hitherto been misunder¬ 
stood. (i) In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch, Padavarta 
is explained by the commentator on Katyayana’s S'rauta Sutra as 
‘a square foot, (ii) Monier Williams in his Sanskrit Dictionary gives 
the meanings of the word, “a_wheel for raising water from a welli. e. 
‘araghata,’ and ‘a square foot’, (iii) Dr. Fleet while editing the Maliya 
grants of Maharaja Dharasena II of Valabhi (G. S. 252) writes 
“Padavarta, lit. ’the turning of the foot’ is given by Monier Williams 
in his Sanskrit Dictionary as meaning ‘a square foot’. But it seems 
more likely that such an expression as ‘hundred Padavartas’ means a 
plot of ground measuring a hundred feet each way i. e. 10000 sq. feet 
rather than only ‘one hundred sq. feet’ which-would measure only 
10 ft. each way, and would be rather a small area for a grant; to say 
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to the east of the road that goes to Cincanaka from 
Bhogaditya,(2) to the south of Lusha 13a (?,) (3, 4) to 
the west and north of the field of Gancaka, 

(b) The field of Gancaka 38 Padavartanas in area. It 
was (1) to the east of the field belonging to Bhatti, 
(2) to the north of the field of Maddhaka, (3) to 
the west of the field of Rahuvanaka; (4) to the south 
of Lusha (?) 

The property was granted with all the usual privileges. 
I have not been able to identify Cincanaka or Bhogaditya. 

The date :—It was granted on the 12th day of the bright 
half of Vai&ikha in the year 297 of the Gupta Era. Scholars 
have upto now regarded that the Valabhi grants are dated in 
the Gupta Era, and it has been usual to regard 319-320 A. D. 
«s its starting point. Mr. Govind Pai in his article 14 . ‘The 
Gupta and Valabhi Eras’ in the Journal of the Indian History 
and Mr. D. N. Mukhopadhyaya, in his article ‘The Krta, Gupta, 
S'aka Eras’ 15 in the Modern Review have tried to refute these 
views. Mr. Pai shows the unreliability of Alberuni’s state¬ 
ments in these respects. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit G. H. 
Ojha in his book 16 ‘The Palaeography of India’ has shown 
the inaccuracies of Alberuni in some respects to be due pos¬ 
sibly to the information he received and at the same time he 
takes 319-20 as the starting point of the era. Indeed as shown 

nothing of the still smaller areas mentioned further on”, (iv) The 
Sanskrit Kos'as, Vacaspatya Brhadabhidhana and S'abdakalpadruma 
both give the meaning of the word, ‘a wheel for raising water from a 
well i. e. (?,') a’ (v) But all these interpretations cannot be accepted. 
In one place the Maliya grant states 

(an irrigation well with an area of 28 qi^cfs. Hence Padavarta can¬ 
not but be less than a ‘VighaV* 

13a. A village Lusha is mentioned in a grant of Sarh. 352. 

Lusha is modern ‘Lunsadi’ in Mahuva district of Bhavnagar State and 
is about 52 (?) miles from Dundasa (Indian Antiquary XI. 305). Can 
this Lusha of our grant be the same as that ? 

14. Journal of Indian History, Vol. XI, pt. 2, p. 175 ff and Vol. XII, pt. 2, 
p. 215 ff. 

15. Modern Review 1932, June and July, pp. 28-33. 

16. ‘The Palaeography of India* by Ojha, p. 175, note 2. 

17. Ibid, page 175. 
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by Mm. Ojha, according to the Verawal inscription 17 of 
Calukya Arjunadeva, Vikrama Sarn. 1320 is equal to Valabhi 
Sam. 945, which when worked out gives 319-20 as the starting 
point of the era. The earliest date of the Gupta Era found 
in Kathiawar is 138 in the Girnar inscription of Skandagupta. 
So it seems Gupta Era was adopted in Kathiawar, continued 
by the Valabhi rulers, and named after them as Valabhi 
Samvat. At the same time Bantia 19 inscription of Dharasena 
II is dated in Sam. 257 (liaFsi g. ^ wifTOit on the occa¬ 
sion of the solar eclipse). Messrs. Pai and Mukhopadhyaya 
have shown that no solar eclipse took place in 576-77 A. D. 
So the problem is difficult and to me it seems that either the 
Bantia plate is spurious or scholars have been wrong in relying 
on Alberuni’s statements. Besides it is shown that the eclipse 
is recorded in the grant of Sam. 257 could not have been 
seen at Valabhi- 0 . 

Mr. Pai in the second part of his article 21 has shown that 
according to his theory, circa 336 A. D, is the starting point 
of the Valabhi Era. The arguments put forth by Mr. Pai are 
almost convincing and if his theory is accepted, there would 
be necessitated rewriting of the history of that dim period of 
Indian history. However it is better to stick to old views 
which are generally accepted, till experts examine Mr. Pai’s 
views and declare their opinion in his favour or otherwise. 

But to a few points I wish to draw attention. Mr. Vincent 
Smith 22 has shown that Dhruvabhata (Dhruvasena Baladitya 
of inscriptions), ruler of Valabhi, was defeated by Harsha 
(Siladitya) and Valabhi was conquered in Circa 635 A. D. 
Dhruvasena was the son-in-law of Harsha and the matri¬ 
monial alliance seems to have been one of the arrangements 
made when peace was declared. This Baja of Valabhi attended 

18. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 56. 

19. The annual report of Watson Museum, for 1925-26. (it is strange 
that Mr. Pai should call it Bhattakaputra grant, whereas it should be 
called Bantia grant in accordance with the practice of naming grants 
after their find-spots). 

20. Annual Report of the Mysore Arch. Dept, for 1927, page 30. 

21. JIH. Vol. XII pt. 2, p. 232. 

22. ‘The Early History of India 4th Edn, pp. 342-43. 
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as a vassal prince in the train of his father-in-law in the so¬ 
lemn assemblies of Kanauj and Prayaga, where Hieun Tsiang 
was present on the occasion. Now the known grants of Dh- 
ruvasena II alias Baladitya range from Sam. 310 23 to 321 24 
A. D. The first known grant of his successor Dharasena IV is 
of Sam. 326 25 . So Dhruvasena reigned approximately from 
Sam. 308. to Sam 325. These when worked out on Mr. 
Pai’s assumption give 644 A. D. to 661 A. D. This means 
that Harsha could neither have conquered Dhruvasena II alias 
Baladitya in 635 A. D. non could the latter have been present 
at the assemblies of 643 A. D. But the dates when worked 
out on the assumption of 319-20 A.' D. as the starting point 
of the era, give Dhruvascna’s reign from 627 A. D. to 644 
A. D. and these dates include the dates of Harsha’s conquest 
of Valabhi in 635 A. D. and the assemblies at Kanauj and 
Prayaga in 643 A. D. We have to wait and see if Mr. Pai 
has got to give new dates for those events. 

A plate of Dharasena IV is dated in Sam. 3 30 fknufifo* 
5j. This date is very important as it settles the question 
about the starting point of the Valabhi Era. The intercalated 
month in 648 A. D. can be Margaslirsha on the supposition 
that it was calculated by Surya and Arya Siddhanta and 
named in accordance with Brahmagupta’s rule. 26 

It would be unwise for me to opine on this at this stage 
and the greater issue of examining Mr. Pai’s views is left to 
scholars of high standing. Till then it is prudent to stick to 
the long accepted view. 

Text* of the Insaiption. 

Plate I. 

( 9 ) aft *cffcr 

23. Ind. Ant. VI. 12. 

24. Ep. Ind. VIII. p. 194. 

25. Ind. Ant. I. 45. 

26. Ep. Ind. V. Appendix p. 68 (No. 484) and Note 2. 

Also see ‘The Palaeography of India p. 175, Note 6. 

From the original plates. 
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(O) wk- 

(O) ^q^qjiniqqi*vft : !%^q'[fq ^q^qifqsjq^sqTj; 

m^iqisqiqrcqqiq: fe^t»jdt>ri^ r r- 

• (O) f 

(?vs) -qqiqr rT^Tf^i^q;q^r^qfq; *qq- 

g^gsota 2^y[[. 

Cx) -cqr^qqi qqfwquTmfq. wfwrkI ?q 

&fewm"n&6- 

Plate II. 

^qqq^qfe(Kcq^prfqijsqi?:- 

(^o) qlstfq q?iqflfifqiq^qrfef|qq%f%: qorfq^i qfrqsq 
g^qiq^ifWtr^ifqfq- 

(R?) **qisifcqirfcift?mrq: ^qfqfesgqqfm^fqqsgomsfq.- 
qnvrfqqf^I^qi^qife^s %qqfq#q^r- 

(\\) qifqdfsfo^^qissi^q^q: q<?qiAqreiqfe- 
qoT 12 ^rqfqq^ryfqqra^qlPTqq^qqjifeqq^?:- 

(R^) -35qjmq<jqfqqq: qwnlw: sf t^gs x qsqftq 
qqRTJq«qq[qqjTOqiHiqqcq^ q*flfqfcq qqi 
«») qqr flHFfqq] X g.iqRtqqrq fq^fqqt qRqsq mgf^ qtq- 
qqiqoftq^qgrqiftqqgqqiffiqqqiq q<*3-%qf| faggggP 

(W) -Jf jssftft’R ^qqgfg^qw^iq^gqioTr qtft qqraisqi^qr: 
glqi^cqiMiqqjqiff qfq SRfrT q ^ q^cTCWS^q: 


12. Read ( qoio Alina Copperplate grant of Slladitya VII of the 

year 447 has the reading 9fQ<nWl: ytSffiWlfrRiqf Sorqoifiw* 
See Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, No. 39, p. 175, 1. 18. 
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(\\) -T^RT: cT 6 ^ 13 ^l* 

StUHTM 

13a 

(Rvs) $5m^:qp»$3II5fR?r: ^FRE^T^: 5&OTS: 

*3 

(RC) -qfarf ^RflcPJrWqR ^TWPTfl^oq^-q ^?T3Rl- 

jt ^^R^qiJTW^^qoftq q%- 
(»«,) - TTsl^qqs^ ^r-^q^rq^lo^rfercl^fq^cT- 
-sfrer^t gqfcqq^qg^ifa^far «r- 

(^o) f^iqT fa^S: 14 qmWifqrFTf STU^#^ gssRT: $SRT; 

qi'kfT: qf^im m q %fer^qn& qffosmr- 

(\\) %j.^-^ 16 arfrcqi%r^oq- 

' 6 g 

fW qig<5q gpnan ijl*I^H^«WP3RFPWW- 
OR) *I*Tljj*RI«l: 5rffa'%'4T g^r 

17 

fatgiRlfafa: VW q*q q^i gfaRl*q 

(U crw I! qf^5 5iRspwBft$ipnRr wfactfi- 

IS 

^cTifr RpgrOTi^qqRrqiRf cnfa # qm 
(5V) eg « g*ig^ta ll qfe qfo^nfq^*T Rrsfct gjfo;: 19 

3TF-#Tf! =qigJRTl =q 31% 3^5 20 

(\\) prawns f%3 

vrftqr || g. Roo (+) (+) « %Hs? g. H 

(V.) t^grr *m II 

Tmnslation 1 

[1. I] Om : Hail .' From the Victorious Camp at 
Ujjayani. 

13. Read 13a. Read q=|qifl|f.: 14. Read fq|ret 

15. Read <Mio 16. Read osqH’o or eqisfqo 17. og*Ulfqfa§g» 

18. Read 19. Read gffa: I 20. Read q%q, || 

1. Iam indebted for the translation of 11. 1 to 23 and 11. 28 to 34 to 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum III, No, 39, 
pp. 180 ff. (with slight modifications). 
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In unbroken royal descent from the great devotee of 
Maheslvara, the illustrious Bhaturkka, who possessed glory 
acquired from a hundred scars (prahara) received in battles 
fought with large armies, possessed of unequalled strength, of 
the Maitrakas; who by force had bowed down their enemies; 
who acquired Royal Fortune through the strength of the 
array of (his) hereditary servants, who were attached to him, 
who had secured their loyalty by gifts, honorable treatment 

and straightforwardness that accompanied his prowess. 

(there was) the most devput worshipper of Mahesvara, the 
illustrious Guhasena,.. ...all whose sins were completely re' 
moved by his bowing down at the lotus-like feet of (his) 
parents; who from his childhood could wield a sword in 
(either of) his arms; the test of whose strength was manifested 
by clapping (his) hands on the temples of the rutting elephants 
of (his) enemies; the collection of the rays of the nails of 
whose feet mingled with the lustre of the crest jewels of his 
enemies who were made to bow down through his prowess; 
whose epithet of “King’' was significant, because he had 
pleased the hearts of (his) subjects by vigilantly preserving 
the path prescribed by all the Smrtis; who in beauty, lustre, 
firmness fortitude, depth, wisdom and riches surpassed 
(respectively) (the god) Smara (cupid), the moon, the king of 
mountains (the Himalayas), the oceans, the preceptor of the 
of the gods (Brhaspati', and the Lord of wealth (Kubera); 
who, being intent upon granting safety to those who come for 
shelter, was indifferent to the result of all his undertakings, as 
if they were (trifling) like a blade of grass; who delighted the 
hearts of learned people, (his) friends, and the supplicants, 
by giving (them) wealth, greater wealth than their requests; 
who was as it were happiness incarnate of the globe of the 
whole earth. 

L. 8.His son, whose sins were all washed away by 

the flood of the waters of the Ganges spread out of the 
diffusion of the rays of the nails of his feet, was the great 
devotee of Mahesvara, the illustrious Dharasena (II), whose 
riches were the sustenance of a hundred thousand suppli¬ 
cants; who was with eagerness, as if from desire of his beauty, 
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resorted to by (all) the virtuous qualities of an inviting kind; 
who astonished all the archers in (his) army by the 
speciality of his innate strength and skill acquired by practice; 
who was the preserver of religious grants bestowed by former 
kings; who averted calamities that would have afflicted (his) 
subjects; who was the exponent of (the condition, being) the 
one (joint) habitation of the Goddesses of Wealth and Learning; 
whose prowess was skilful in the enjoyment of the Goddess 
of Fortune of the party of (his) united enemies; (and) who 
possessed spotless princely glory acquired by his valour; 

L. 12.His son who meditated on his feet, was the 

great worshipper of Mahesvarathe illustrious S'ilculiiya (I), who 
acquired the second epithet of Dharmdditya (the Sun of 
Religion) by the pursuit of wealth and • riches, illumined by 

conformity with religion,.who pervaded the circle of all 

the quarters with the collection of all his very wonderful 
qualities that delighted all mankind; who lifted the heavy 
burden of weighty desires on a cushion that was his shoulder 
greatly resplendent with the lustre of (his) scimitar 
(Mandalagra) that was possessed of the brilliance of victory 
in a hundred battles; who, though his mind was pure 
through the mastering of the endmost divisions of the limits 
of all lores, was easily gratified with even a small amount of 
good conversation; who, though his heart possessed a pro¬ 
fundity that could hardly be fathomed by all the people, 
(yet) had a most agreeable disposition that was clearly dis¬ 
played by the excess of (his) good actions,) and who acquired 
an eminent reputation by clearing out the blocked up path 
(of good behaviour) of the kings of the Krta age. 

L. 17.His younger brother, who meditated on his 

feet, (was) the great devotee of Mahesvara, the illustrious 

Kharagraha(l ).who possessed a wealth of vigour that was 

not worn out, either with fatigue or with pleasurable enjoy¬ 
ment, when, bearing the yoke as if he were a most choice 
bullock, he was carrying on the shoulders, with the object of 
fulfilling his 1 commands, the goddess of Sovereignty, even 

1. his, i. e. of S'iladitya I. 
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though she was still an object to be coveted by (his) elder 
, (brother) who excessively full of respect (for him) (behaved) 
as if he were (the God Indra) the elder (brother) of Upendra 2 
who, though (his) foot-stool was covered over with the lustre 
of the jewels on the heads of hundreds of kings subdued by 
(his) wealth of might, had a disposition that was not imbued 
with-the sentiment of haughtiness due to contempt for others; 
by (whose) enemies, even though renowned for manliness and 
pride, no remedy other than obeisance alone, could be 
successfully employed; the -collection of whose pure virtues 
effected the happiness of the whole world; who forcibly 
destroyed: all the sportful procedure of the Kali age; whose 
very noble heart was not tainted by any of the faults that 
dominate inferior persons ; who was renowned for manliness 
and skill in (the use of) missiles; (and) who :manifested (his) 
attainment of being counted the first among heroes, being 
spontaneously chosen (as her lord and husband) by the 
goddess of wealth of the assembled hostile kings. 

L. 23: —(He, S'ri Kharagraha I), being in good health, 
issues a command to all (officers) concerned:— 

“ Be it known to you that to the Btdlmana Bhava, son of 
Bhadra, a student of the Maitrayaniya S'akha, of the Bhaguri 
Gotra, and resident of (the village of Cincanaka, I have given, 
with the pouring of water, as a gift of charity, according to 
the maxim* of the ground and the cleft, to last as long as the 
moon, the sun, the oceans, the rivers and the mountains endure, 
(i) a well, watering twelve Padavartanas of land to be cultiva- 

2. “’Upendra, the younger brother of Indra, is Visnu. The allusion 
seems to be the combat between Vishnu (in Krishna-avatara) and 
Indra concerning the tree of Indra’s paradise, in which Vishnu was 
victorious and had homage done to him by Indra (see the Vishnu- 
Purana Bk V, Chapter xxx .etc.).—On this analogy, it would 
seem that the two brothers, S'iladitya I and Kharagraha I, had some 
dispute about the leadership of their family; and that eventually 
S'iladitya I conceded the question to his younger brother”. See Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 182, foot-note 1. 

Bhumicchidranyayerta :— 

(i) For Dr. Bhandarkar’s view, see Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 46. 

(ii) For Dr. • Btihler’s view, see, ibid, Vol, IV, p. 106, note. 

(iii) ‘‘According to the principle of a hole in the earth : Bhadkamkar 
in Ep. Ind. XI. p. 177. 

85 O.I. 
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ted by himself, in the eastern part of the village of Cincanaka, 
in the township of Mandali, and (ii) the field of Gancaka, 38 

Padavartas in area.all these with their four boundaries 

well defined. 

The boundaries of this (well are):— (it is) (i) to the east 
of the road that goes from Bhogaditya to Cincanaka, (u) to the 
south of Lusha (?) (iii & iv) to the west and north of the field of 
Gancaka. 

The boundaries of this (field are):—(it is) (i) to the east 
of the field of Bhatti, (ii) to the north of the field of Madclhaka, 
(iii) to the west of the field of Rahuvanaka, (iv) to the south of 
Lusha (r) 

L. 27—(all this is given by me)+ together with Udrafiga 3 
and Uparikara; 4 with the revenues of Bhuta and Vata; 5 with 

Mr. Bhadkamkar writes:—‘The word usually occurs after purvva- 
pradattadevabrahmadeyavarjjitah, though sometimes without it, and is to 
be grammatically construed with Nisrshtali that follows. It appears from 
this that both these words signify the reservations from the gifts. The 
previous attribute having reserved the gifts to Brahmanas or temples 
previously made, this word seems to reserve the right of the grantor to the 
mineral resources and treasure-trove etc. The right of the king to these 
is always urged against a gift unless it is expressly transferred. ( 

53% 3 &5T3: Ananda Ramayana, Sarakanda III, 264). The 

word, therefore, may reserve this right in favour of the royal donor in 
spite of the gift of the land.’ Ep. Ind. X, 177. 

+ The gift is only of a well and a field. So most of the privileges 
mentioned are by way of routine and not applicable here, as they apply to 
larger gifts such as of a village. 

3. Sodranga :— 

Udrafiga=Dranga=a town (St. Petersburg Dictionary). So when 

it is an adjective of ‘Grama, it means ‘together with the hamlets*. 

[Ep. Ind. XI, page 176.] Thus as an adjective of 51^ and the 

word is redundant. 

4 . Soparikara:— 

(i) possibly it means ‘together with its appurtenances* as trees, timber 
etc., Ep. Ind. XI, p. 176. 

(ii) ‘Together with municipal taxes, levied on tradesmen, etc. for 
the management of the town* vide ibid. See Manu VII, 137. 
This second interpretation is according to the views of Drs. 
Buhler & Fleet. See Epi. Ind. XI. p. 176, (i) is preferable. 

5. Savatabhutapratyaya :— 

(i) Dr Buhler ( Ind. Anti. Vol. IV. p. 106) understands the word 
as referring to certain dues from the village. Dr. Fleet (in 
Corpus. Ins. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 170, f. n. 9. seems to agree with 
Dr. Buhler. 
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the grains, gold and with (the fines for) the ten offen¬ 
ces 7 ; with (the right to) forced labour as occasion demands; 8 
with the privilege that it is not to be molested by any of the 
king’s officials; (and) with the exception of previously given 
grants to Brahmanas. 

L. 30. —Wherefore no one should behave so as to cause 
obstruction to this person in enjoying (it) in accordance with 
the proper conditions for a grant to Brahmana and cultiva¬ 
ting (it), (or) causing it to be cultivated, or assigning (it to 
another). 

L. 31 —And this gift of ours should be assented to and 
preserved by future kings, whether of our dynasty or others, 
bearing in mind that riches do not last for ever, that the life 
of a man is uncertain, and that the reward of a gift of land 
belongs in common (both to him who makes it and to him 
who continues it). 

L 32: —The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, Sagara 
and others; whosoever at any time, possesses the earth, to him 
belongs, at that time, the reward (of this grant that is now 
made, if he continues it). 

L. 33—The chattels, made into altars of religion, which 
have been formerly given here (on earth) by (previous) kings 
(are) like the remains of offerings made to gods; verily, what 

(ii) According to Ep. Ind. XI. p. 177 the compound means “as 
determined by wind and other marks of the limits of a place.’* For 
boundary marks, see Narada. 

^ tfmt w ri n 

Narada. Ep. Ind, XI. p. 176. 

6. Sadhanyahiranyadeyah:— 

‘together with the revenues in grain and gold’ Ep. Ind. XI. p. 177. 

7. Sadas r aparadham:—‘with the right to the fines for the ten offences, 
vide ibid. See Gupta Inscriptions, p. 189. note 4. 

8. Sotpadyamanavishtikam: — 

Vi8hti=Marathi Vetha, see Manu VII. 138. 

#6 rnfcr mfa II 
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good man would take them back again? The giver of lands 
lives in heaven sixty thousand years; (but) the confiscator 
(of a grant) and he who consents (to an act of confiscation) 
shall dwell for the same number of years in hell. 

L. 35 .—The Dutaka 0 is the illustrious Dharasena. (This 
charter) is written by Vatrabhatti, the minister of, peace of 
war, the chief secretary 10 . 

The year 200 [ + ] 90 [ + ] 7; Vaisakha S'u. 12. 

L 36 —This is my sign-manual. 


9. Dutaka :— 

(i) The technical title of an officer, in connection with charters 
usually recorded on copperplates but in a few instances on 
stone, whose duty it was to carry the kings orders to the local 
officials by whom the charter was then drawn up and 
delivered. The Dutaka carried the orders for the drawing up 
of charters, not the charter itself. See Gupta Inscriptions, p. 
100, foot note 3. 

(ii) “The word is translated as ‘messenger.’ Seeing how¬ 
ever that in several cases, princes of the royal blood-generally 
the heir-apparent-are styled in this manner, I believe this 
must be a responsible officer who had to attest such 

asanas as required by the Smrtis. In Manu VII. 63-5 the 
Duta is spoken of as a chief minister in confidence of the 
king. His counsel was always sought on matters of utmost 
importance like peace and war. Therefore ^ft?=The Minister, 
the Executive Officer. So Bhandarkar, Ep. Ind. XI. 177. 

10. Divirapati :—‘Head clerk or at the most chief secretary of the king. 
According to the Smrtis, a S'asana had to be in the handwriting 
of the clerk whose business was to draft the important orders 
of peace and war; so it must be such an officer who is spoken 
of as Divirapati . Epi. Ind. XI, p. 178. 

Note 2. Epi. Ind. XI, p. 178. 

Divira—Dabira. Dabira is an Arabic word meaning‘manager 
or secretary.’ One of Shivaji’s ministers was Dabira =-Sumanta. 
This officer was very much the same as “foreign secretary” and had 
charge of all the records concerning treaties, etc. with foreign powers. 



SCIENCE IN THE SERVICE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 1 
By S. Paramasivan, M.A., B.Sc. 

( Madras.) 

With the aid of science, it is now possible, 

1. (a) to ascertain the antiquity of an object of archaeo¬ 

logical interest, 

(b) to ascertain the nature of forgeries and repairs 
in doubtful cases of archaeological interest, 

2. to restore and to preserve any object of antiquity. 

The study of an antiquity from these aspects involves the 
use of photomicrography, spectrophotometry, microchemistry, 
rontgenology, chemical analysis and the like. Of these, the 
chemical processes involve the removal of portions of the 
object. This may not be possible with valuable antiquities. 
Further, it may be necessary to examine more than a minute 
particle of an object. In such cases, physical methods of in¬ 
vestigation are superior to the chemical. Under physical 
processes, it is possible to study the entire antiquity without 
any necessity to detach particles therefrom. Thus from the 
point of view of the archaeologist, physical methods are more 
useful. 


I 

In India, archaeological specimens made of marble, lime¬ 
stone, sandstone, granite etc. have long been of great interest. 
In courseof time, they undergo a slow change technically called 
“ penetration ”, which depends upon the age and exposure of 
the piece to the atmosphere. In investigating upon these 
objects with a view to get archaeological information, an impor- 

1. This lecture was illustrated with lantern slides. 
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tant physical process of enquiry could be conducted, namely, 
the examination of the work of art under ultra-violet light, 
which gives rise to a peculiar phenomenon known as “fluore¬ 
scence”. Under ultra-violet rays, old marble has a different 
appearance from that of freshly cut one or from an old marble, 
which has been re-cut. Under ultra-violet light, freshly cut 
marble has a uniformly intense, purple colouration, while old 
marble is mottled white with yellow and blue tones or grades 
thereof. The extent of this change is an index of aging. 
Similar changes take place over limestone, alabaster etc. The 
change that takes place over ivory is limited to the surface. 
Ivory antiquities become mellow with age, ranging in colour 
from light yellow to deep brown. So the scientific approach 
to the dating of ivory objects must necessarily depend on the 
phenomenon of aging, which vary according to exposure and 
kind of ivory. The fluorescence test enables one to distinguish 
a recently carved ivory from one of greater antiquity or to 
detect clever restorations thereon. Thus, taking advantage of 
the change in appearance due to aging and the corresponding 
change in fluorescence, it is possible to fix the priority of the 
different sets of antiquities and the periods they belong to. 

A clever restorer of fragile ceramics can put together a 
few small fragments with plaster so as to suggest that no 
pieces are missing, and that merely a broken object has been 
repaired. Skilful restorations might deceive even the best 
connoisseurs. In detecting these frauds, the ultra-violet rays 
are indispensable. There may be surface alterations due both 
to age and usage, which cannot be duplicated in the imitation 
and which can clearly be revealed by ultra-violet rays. The 
ultra-violet rays can be employed for the comparison of cera¬ 
mics of a given manufacture or period and for the detection 
of spurious pieces. Textiles also could be included in this 
type of investigation. 

In the case of prints, palimpsests and drawings, the desire 
for perfection and fame has given the restorer a masterly 
technique and it is possible for him to make even unwarranted 
or dishonest restorations. These can be detected by the ultra¬ 
violet rays. Old ink fluoresces more than modern ink. Old 
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ink appears brown, while new ink reflects the rays and is 
deep violet colour. In this way it is possible to distinguish 
between inks of two different periods. The use of ultra-violet 
rays has also been extended to ancient glass and wood. 
Differences in their age and surface conditions are revealed 
by the different reactions to the ultra-violet rays. 

Paintings have received a good deal of attention in the 
past, including examination under X-rays and the ultra-violet 
rays. Restorations can f e detected by the ultra-violet rays 
owing to differences in fluorescence between the old and new 
paints. By comparing and examining the fluorescence of the 
paints of a particular period or by particular individuals, it is 
possible to arrive at conclusions about the authenticity and 
attribution. These greatly help stylistic tests. 

II 

« 

Archaeological specimens of almost all materials are 
subjected to destructive agencies and their restoration and 
preservation lies within the domain of science. Of the va¬ 
rious materials, bronzes present many complicated problems 
in an attempt to restore and preserve them. The aid of 
science is to be invoked in revealing inscriptions and details 
of archaeological interest in corroded ancient bronze 
antiquities. In this respect, the electrolytic method of restora¬ 
tion has many advantages over the purely chemical and they 
could be applied to huge bronze figures as is evident from 
the recent work in the Government Museum, Madras. 




THE SELEUCIDAN EMPERORS,-THEIR COINS 
AND COIN-IMITATIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By Dr. Surendra Kisor Chakrabortty M,A., Ph. D. 

( Mtymensingh .) 

Alexander’s invasion of India in 323 B. C., all traces 

wiped off by 317 B.C.-his death led to the war of the 

Diodochi and the partition of his Empire—the Seleucidan 
Dynasty founded by Seleucus Nicator— his wars of conquest 
and invasion of India—his fight with Sandrakottas or Chandra 

Gupta Maurya-the treaty 1 and its terms 2 -Chandra 

Gupta secured the victory and territorial possessions. 

The Third Partition of the Alexandrine Empire—Seleucus 
fixed the capital of his Syrian Empire at Antioch—it practically 
included the Old Persian Empire. The Kings of this family 
—Anticchus I Soter, Antiochus II Teos, Seleucus II Callinicus, 
Seleucus III Soter, Antiochus III the Great, his Parthian cam¬ 
paign of 209 B.C.-expedition against Bactria, 3 crossed the 

Hindukosh, came to India in the Kingdom of Subhagasena 

and returned to Seleucia in 204 B. C.-his defeat by 

Rome leads to the decline of the Empire.-The next King 

Seleucus IV Philopater followed by Antiochus IV Epiphanes 
Demetrius Soter, the last powerful king of the dynasty which 
ended with Antiochus Sidetes. 

The relation between the Seleucidan Empire and the 

Mauryas under Chandra Gupta, Bindusara 4 and A^oka-the 

commercial intercourse-the trade-routes by land 5 and sea. 6 

1. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I (Ancient India), p. 431. 

2. Ibid. 3. Ibid, p. 4+1. 4. Ibid, p. 432. 5. Ibid, p. 433, 

6. Rawlinson H. G.-Intercourse between India and the Western 

World, p. 9. 
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Many Seleucidan coins must have entered this country 
in the course of commerce. Certain specimens have been 
discovered generally in the Punjab region and in future more 
may be unearthed; so no treatment is likely to be final. The 
Seleucid coins after Antiochus II are not generally found in 
India and the supply of Seleucid coins is practically extinct; 
and under later kings ihe intercourse failed to be as intimate. 
This would be explained by the introduction of the fine 
coinage of Bactria. India was, it seems, practically cut off from 
close connection with the great kingdom of Asia Minor and 
she was supplied by a stream of fine and copious supply from 
the new kingdom which gradually pushed its way through 
Afghanistan to the Punjab. But the influence of India is 
manifest in the introduction of elephant as a type in the 
Seleucid coins (Rapson I. C. p. 4). And there is no doubt 
that the Sophytes coins were closely imitated from some of 
the coins of Seleucus I 7 and testify to the influence of the 
Seleucid coinage on some of the Indian states which imitat¬ 
ed the contemporary types of Syrian kings. 

I. Coins of Seleucus /. 

(A) A specimen of a silver coin issued by Seleucus 
before his adoption of the title of King in 306 B. C. was found 
in India. It has on the Obv. the laureate of Zeus r. within a 
border of dots, and on the Rev. the legend Alexandioy, eagle 
standing r. on thunderbolt with head reverted behind, olive- 
spray with berry, and in front satrapal tiara. Coins were 
issued in Alexander’s name long after his death. The gold 
staters with name of Alexander were issued by the King of 
Macedonia down to the Roman times. It is supposed to be 
a Rhodian tetradrachm on account of its weight. 8 

(B) A series of silver coins of Seleucus Type, Obv. 
laureate head of Zeus; Rev. fighting Athena in a quadriga 
drawn by elephants-testify to the prosperity of Central Asia. 
These are of Attic weight and had the four denominations of 
tetradrachms, drachms, hemidrachms, and obols. The date 
is assigned to after 306 B. C. from the legend where Seleucus 
is designated the King ( Basileoz Seleykoy) which he assumed 

7. Marshall, Sir John-A Guide to Taxila, p. 24. 

8 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 462, pi. I, No. 14. 
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in that year. It is supposed that these coins were minted 
either at Babylon or Seleucia. A smaller number of coins of 
this type have been obtained for the British Museum at 
Rawalpindi or secured from collections made in India. So 
it is evident that coins of this type were procurable in this 
country and they are “of a quite distinctive and somewhat 
coarser fabric”. 9 These coins are similar to certain imitations 
of the Athenian coins and are generally struck from regularly 
adjusted dies, while a few have monograms on the obverse”. 10 
On the Obv. (similar to .Type A) head of Zeus laureate 
with a border of dots, and behind the head a monogram. A 3 
On the Rev. the legend Bazileoz Sdeykoy, Athena in quadriga 
of horned elephants r. holding thunderbolt in r. hand raised 
and shield on 1. arm in field r. above anchor. The date of 
these coins is supposed to be later than 306 B. C. (C. 306- 
281 B. C.) The anchor was the badge of Seleucus I (Camb. 
History of India, pi. I, fig 15; Head, pi. 28, No. 3-p. 57). 

(C) Another class of coins of Seleucus in gold has the 
well-known type-A7//g’s Head and Honied Horse's Head. On 
Obv. the head of Seleucus r. diademed and having bull’s 
horn; on the Rev. the legend Bazileoz Seleykoy, and the head 
of the horned horse r. bridled, in front a monogram and 
beneath another. It is an Attic stater and is dated C. 306- 
281 B. C. (Camb. Hist. PI. II, No 3, p. 463). 

(D) The coins in the joint names of Seleucus I and 
Antiochus I his son were perhaps issued after 293 B. C. 
when Seleucus conferred upon his son the title of King. 
These coins are very rare and are lighter than Attic drachm; 
perhaps these were based upon the Indian standard weight 
of 58 grains. The coin is described as follows-O&p. head of 
Zeus r. laureate within a border of dots. Rev. the. legend 
-Bazileon Seleykoy kai Anlioxoy , Athena in biga of horned 
elephants r. holding thunderbolt in raised r. and shield on 1. 
arm in field r. above (^) (date C. 293-281 B. C.).—Camb. 
Hist. p. 463, PI. II, Nol. 

9. Ibid, p. 435. 

10. Ibid, p. 434. 
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II, Coins of Antiochus I. 

(A) The type is similar to that of Seleucus (Class C); 
on the Obv. the elderly head of Seleucus I (and not of 
Antiochus I) diademed and having a bull’s horn; Rev. 
Bazileos Antioxoy, head of horned horse r. without bridle, 
in front two monograms and around a border of dots. There 
are only two in the British Museum, a drachm' and a 
tetradrachm and as these are in Attic weight, it is not 
sure whether these were issued in the reign of Seleucus 
I or Antiochus I. The date is therefore tentative and the 
type is assigned to C. 293-261 B. C. Perhaps these belong¬ 
ed to the joint reigns and the monograms are perhaps of the 
magistrates issuing them, (Camb. History, PI. II, No 4). 

(B) This class is similar in type but on the Obv. we 
have the head of Antiochus I diademed? Rev. same legend, 
head of horned horse r. bridled, in front a monogram. It 
is an Attic stater in gold and is assigned to C. 281-261 B. C. 
(Camb. Hist. PI. I, No 5). 

(C) These coins have the same Obv, and on the Rev. 
the same legend, Apollo seated left on Omphalos, holding 
arrow and bow in front, star and a symbol. It is an Attic 
stater in gold and is assigned to C. 281-261 B. C. (Camb. 
Hist. PI. II, No 9). 

(D) Seleucus II a son of Antiochus I issued a number 
of tetradrachms and drachms when he was a viceroy 

• under his father. The coins were minted from regularly 

• adjusted dies and omit the kingly title of his father. 
Perhaps this signifies his assertion of independent power 
leading later on to his execution. The weight standard 
which is referred to the Rhodian system was perhaps based 
upon the Indian indigenous system and the chronology for 
the issues is supposed to be 275-266 B. C. These coins have 
the usual type of “ Zeus: Athena ”. On the Obv. head of 
Zeus r. laureate within a border of dots. On the Rev. the 
legend Bazileoz Seleykoy Antioxoy, Athena in quadriga of 
horned elephants r. holding thunderbolt in raised r. and 
shield on 1. arm, in field r„ above a monogram ( Camb. Hist. 
PI. II, No 2). 
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III. Antiochus II. 

(A) The coins of this king in gold and silver are 
dated in C. 261-246 B. C. The usual type is -Obv. head of 
Antiochus II r. diademed; Rev. The legend Bazileoz Antioxoy, 
head of horned horse r, bridled and in front a monogram, 

for the gold Staters or Didrachms, or (A) or the silver 

tetradrachms. ( PI II, No 6 A 1. No 8 /R.). The coins are 
from regularly adjusted dies, and the monograms stand for 
the names of the magistrates. It is pointed out that the 
device " Horse’s Head” is*“ peculiarly appropriate to Bactria, 
with its famous cavalry, or to Sogdiana, and it is undoubtedly 
from Afghanistan or Bukhara that the coins in question 
usually come ”. u 

(B) The second class is of gold and the type is King’s 
head: Apollo. On the Obv. head of Antiochus II diademed; 
Rev. legend, Bazileoz Antioxoy, Apollo seated 1. on Omphalos, 
holding arrow and bow, in front monogram A The dies are 
regularly adjusted and the magistrate’s name in the mono¬ 
gram seems to be the same as in the previous group; The 
view that the monogram stands for the name of a mint has 
to be rejected as a result of the discussion on the subject by 
Dr. Macdonald. He also points out that the two series 
“ differ not only in type but also in style, the treatment of 
the ends of the King’s diadem being specially characteris¬ 
tic 

We have no doubt that the foreign type coins were 
imitated by some of the states in Arachosia i. e. in Afghani¬ 
stan and Punjab region where the foreign influence was 
active and intercourse with foreign countries in Asia Minor 
and Central Asia very close. Naturally some of the small 
states preferred the fine looking coins from outside, perhaps 
to facilitate, to some extent, their'trade and commerce. When 
the imitation was merely the exact reproduction of the 
original, correct identification is not only very difficult but 
well-nigh impossible. The only datum that can help us in 
the matter is the correct provenance and sometimes the style. 


11. Ibid, p. 436. 


12. Ibid, 
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The findspots of these coins have not always been recorded, 
so our inference can never be as convincing as we would 
desire. Only when slight modifications are introduced in the 
type, that we can differentiate the imitations from the 
originals. Monograms or on occasions the legends might 
betray the true origin. But the difficulty for correct identifi¬ 
cation remains. Our work however is greatly simplified 
when the weight system points to Indian origin. An Attic 
drachm weighs 67.5 grains but the extant pieces do not 
generally reach the standard. They fall short by few grains, 
for example, the 5 tetradrachms with the name of Alexander 
the Great ( in pi. 27, Head’s Cjins of the Ancients ) weigh 
265 grs. 265, 262.7, 258, 259 respectively and a stater of 
Alexander weighs 133.1 grs. and of Phillip III Aridaeus 131.3. 
So drachm in actual weight varied from 66-25 to 64.4 grs. 
That the majority of the coins of this period were based upon 
the Attic weight admits of no doubt. But some of the coins 
have a weight standard which is characterised as “ abnormal ”. 
These are much below the Attic standard, the drachm 
according to this standard ,{ weighed at the outside no more 
than 58 grains ” 13 and it even goes down to a much lower 
level. The average weight of 3 tetradrachms supposed to 
be Macedonian in origin is found to be only 217.5 grs. a piece, 
i. e. the drachm is only 54.4 grs. An attempt has been made 
to ascribe them to the Rhodian standard of 60 grs. a drachm. 
But no reason can be assigned why in this corner of the 
Syrian Empire, the weight system of a Mediterranean island 
came to be adopted. When we find that this weight system 
exactly tallies with the indigenous weight system of India 
which was in use for centuries in the north-western part of 
of the country, the more reasonable inference is to refer the 
weight system to the Purana or Dharana weight of 32 ratis 
which was applicable to the precious metals only, i. e. gold 
and silver. India had another standard for copper coins, 
namely that of Karshapana of 80 ratis. Now the weight of a 
rati can never be constant as it was based upon the weight of 
a Gunja seed. The results of the calculations of the scholars 


13. Ibid, p. 387. 
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are as follows:-a rati is equated to 1.83 gr. by Cunningham, 
1.68 by Elliot, 1.75 by Bhandarkar and 1.825 by Smith. 14 
So the weight of the Purana a coin, varied from 56 to 58 grains 
which may be taken to be the maximum. But the extant 
pieces weigh much less, even going below 50 grs. So the 
abnormal weight standard can more reasonably be referred to 
the Indian indigenous system than the Rhodian which was 
slightly heavier. The identification of the weight standard 
would refer these coins to the eastern part of the Syrian 
Empire or to the region to the east of the Hindukush. The 
introduction of this weight system might be due to one of the 
two reasons-the adoption of the Indian weight system by 
the Seleucid emperors for the eastern part of their empire 
which was intimately bound up in trade and commerce with 
the N. W. Provinces of India; or the Indian states to the east 
of Hindukush might have deliberately adopted the fine 
foreign type coins discarding their own issues and with a view 
not to jeopardize their system of coinage retained the weight 
system to which they had been accustomed. However it is 
very difficult to differentiate the foreign pieces from the 
Indian issues, while the influence of India on the weight is 
clearly evident. The Sophytes coins are identified with Attic 
drachms. The five specimens which are described by 
Rapson, Smith and Head weigh as follows-58.3 grs., 57, 48.5, 
48 and 58.2 grains. 15 But the standard weight of Attic drachm 
was 67.5 grs, and in extant coins it went down to 64.5 grs. To 
take the drachm weight down to 48 grs. seems to be unreason¬ 
able. The weight of these coins may very well be referred 
to the Purana weight of 32 ratis and actually punch-marked 
coins of silver of similar weight based upon the Indian 
standard weight may be found in Smith’s catalogue, e. g. Nos. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 2Q weigh 50.3, 51, 49, 48, 54.9, 52.3 grains 
respectively and so on. 


14. Chakrabortty S. K.-A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 51. 

15. Rapson-Indian Coins, PI, I, No. 8. 

Smith-Catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, Nos, 1, 2 & 3, 

B. V. Head-Coins of the Ancients, IV, 17. 

Cambridge History, PI, I, 17: Attic Drachm. 
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The punch-marked coins, their symbols} their signi¬ 
ficance, 16 the evolution of types in India—In the West, close 
relationship established between coins and religion—the types 
are therefore generally religious—the head of a divinity 17 the 
usual Obv. type—the crest of the city or the state on the Rev. a 
mere subsidiary device. 18 The kings were deified and their 
heads appear on the obv. of the coins e. g. Alexander in the 
garb of Zeus or Heracles 19 the first historical personage to 
appear on the coins, 20 followed by Ptolemy Soter and Seleucus 
Nicator. 21 —Their examples followed in Bactria, Parthia and 
other countries—the head of the reigning king is the usual 
device on the obv. of the coins even at present. 


16. Jayaswal, K. P.-Hindu Polity,-p. 42 & 43. 

17. Macdonald, G.-The Evolution of Coinage p. 80. 

18. Ibid, p. 81. 

19. Ibid, p. 82. 

20. Ibid, p. 82 

21. Ibid, p. 89. 



HISTORY OF COINAGE IN GUJARAT. 

By G. V. Acharya, B.A. 

(Bombay.) 

PART I. 

Hindu Period. 

Introductory. 

Each nation during the course of its evolution reaches a 
stage, sooner or later, when it requires a common and acknow¬ 
ledged medium for exchange of various agricultural and 
industrial products. With the exception of one or two cases 
where fruit nuts or marine products such as kodis were used 
as such medium; it has been observed that as a rule one or 
the other metal either by itself or mixed with one or two 
others in certain proportion was utilised for preparing coins 
to serve as the standard and fixed medium of exchange. 

The study of ancient Indian Numismatics has been 
undertaken so far according to group system and papers and 
catalogues have been compiled of coins of different dynasties. 
Here is an attempt to deal with the subject on provincial lines 
and I propose to discuss and describe the coins that were 
current in Gujarat from the earliest to the modern period. 
The right of minting coins has been all along considered as 
the principal prerogative of a ruling prince more so when he 
is a conqueror of those territories. Critical study of the coinage 
therefore materially helps to brighten up some of the darkest 
phases of Indian history. 

Though Gujarat can. well be proud of possessing one of 
the earliest epigraphical records in the form of the rock 
edicts of the Maurya Emperor A3oka at Junagadh in 
Kathiawad very little information is unfortunately available 

37 O.I. 689 
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from this os well as the inscriptions of Ksahrap 
and Skandagupta on the same block of stone, about the early 
coinage of Gujarat. Owing to the paucity of epigraphical 
records, the early history of India especially during the 
regime of the Indo-Greek, the Kusan and the Ksatrapa rulers 
has been framed on the strength of coins which are fortunately 
available in fairly large numbers. Ciitical study therefore of 
the coins of these rulers is bound to throw a flood of light 
on the early history of Gujarat. Since the edicts of Asloka at 
Junagadh have been inscribed in the Brahmi script unlike 
those at Shahbazgarhi which are inscribed in the Kharosthi 
script, we can presume that Brahmi was current in Gujarat as 
early as the Maurya period. 

Indo-Greek coins. 


These coins have the legend in Greek on one side and in 
Kharosthi on the other side. Though these coins are mostly 
current in Afghanistan, Kabul valley and its vicinity, several 
specimens have been found to the east of the Sutlej and even 
in the United provinces. In Gujarat, however, not a single 
treasure trove find of these coins has been recorded so far 
and thus there are no indications whatsoever of these coins 
being current in any part of Gujarat. There is still greater 
absence of any clue to enable us to decide whether punch 
marked coins were ever current in Gujarat. These coins have 
been recognised as the earliest indigenous coins of early India 
and have been traced to exist as early as about the fifth 
century B. C. As a rule they are uninscribed and the signs 
punched on them have not been separated and classified on 
provincial bases. They are of different shapes and sizes and 
it has been conjectured that the square and the oblong variety 
is earlier than the oval and circular ones but with that we 
are not concerned. 

Kusan tuleis and their coins. 

Kadphises, the leader of the Kusan race conquered the 
Greek dominions in Kabul and Kadphises II became master 
of the Punjab, Arachosia and Sindh in about 90 A. D. The 
southern frontier of the Indian dominions of Kaniska and 
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Huviska was the Narmada river. Their coins seem to follow 
the design of the contemporary Roman Aurei and they can 
be had in copper and gold in large numbers even now in the 
west Punjab, Kashmir and Kabul. Neither the coins nor the 
inscriptions of these rulers are to be met with in Gujarat and 
it is doubtful whether the Kusan coinage ever penetrated the 
borders of Gujarat. 

K$ahatata and KsaUapa coins. 

Coins of Ksaharata princes Bhumaka and Nahapana 
can definitely lay claim to be the earliest known coins prevalent 
in Gujarat. The northern origin o.f these princes can be 
traced from the use of Kharosthi script :on one side of their 
coins along with the local Brahmi script used on the other 
side. After the reign of Chastana, however, Kharosthi com¬ 
pletely disappears from the coinage of the Western Ksatrapas. 
Copper coins of Bhumaka are found in the coastal region of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad. They have the arrow and the thun¬ 
derbolt on one side and the lion and the tree (Bodhi ?) on the 
reverse. The inscription “Ksaharatasa Ksatrapasa Bhiima- 
kasa” is to be found on both sides in Kharosthi and Brahmi 
scripts. The arrow and thunderbolt of these coins were 
introduced on the coins of Nahapana but there is no evidence 
to show their relationship. The size, weight and fabric of the 
silver Ksatrapa coins have been imitated from the Hemi- 
drachms of the Gneco-Indian kings and the same type with 
few alterations was continued for about 300 years during the 
regimes of the Ksatrapas, Guptas and Traikutakas. The 
Ksatrapa coins have the face of the king, few Greek letters and 
the date in Brahmi numeral on one side and the beautiful 
carved inscription in Brahmi recording the names of the ruling 
prince and his father with titles and the figures of the sun, 
moon, Chaitya (mountain ?) and wavy line representing a 
river, on the other side. Gujarat’s partiality for this type of 
coinage was so much deep rooted that the Andhra rulers 
whenever they had certain portions of Gujarat temporarily 
under their control were compelled to coin pieces of the same 
type. Gautamiputra restruck Nahapana’s coins with his own 
name while coins of Gautamiputra Yajna Satakarni of Saurastra 
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fabric were found from Sopara and a coin of VaSitthiputra of 
the same fabric, has been recentely noticed in the cabinet of 
the Prince of Wales Museum. Besides the silver coins potin 
coins with the elephant on one side and the Chaitya, wavy line 
and the date falling within the periods of certain known 
Ksatrapa princes on the other side, are found in great number 
in Malwa but it is doubtful whether they were also # current 
in Gujarat. 

Traikutaka coins. 

Close similarity of these coins with those of the Western 
Ksatrapa j lead us to infer that they were meant to be current 
in those districts where the people had become familiar with 
the coins of the Ksatrapas. These coins are found not only 
in southern Gujarat and the Konkan but also in the Mahratta 
country on the other side of the Ghats.' Coins of the Trai¬ 
kutaka kings Dahrasena son of Indradatta, and Vyaghrasena 
son of Dahrasena arc known. Out of these three names the 
names of Dahrasena and Vyaghrasena are mentioned also in 
copperplate grants dated 456 and 480 A. D. respectively. 

Gupta coins. 

In about 375 A. D. Sakas (Western Ksatrapas) are 
described in Allahabad inscription as paying homage to 
Samudragupta but actual annexation of Malwa and Saurastra 
(Gujarat) to the Gupta empire took place in the reign of 
Chandragupta II ( Vikramaditya ). Latest dated coin of 
Western Ksatrapas is of Svami Rudrasimha III son of Svami 
Satyasimha and is dated 31. Saka that is 388-89 A.D. and the 
earliest coin of Chandragupta II bears the date 409-410 A. D. 
Ihese coins had the king’s head, Greek inscription and 
date on the obverse and the legend with the figure of 
Garucla on the reverse. There are a number of finds of 
Kumaragupta and Skandagupta at different places in Wes¬ 
tern India such as Cutch, Bhavnagar, Ahmedabad and Satara 
districts. The weights of these coins vary from 32 to 34 
grains. During the later Guptas the coinage deteriorated a 
good deal and thick dumpy pieces were issued both in silver 
and copper till the beginning of the sixth century A. D. 
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Valabhi coins. 

Gupta power can be said to have been wiped out of Guja¬ 
rat between 510 and 575 A. D. A large number of Valabhi 
copperplates discovered so far gives us almost a connected 
account of several Valabhi rulers from the year 499 to 769 
A. D. They ruled at Valabhipura (modern Vala in Kathiawad) 
and the founder of the dynasty is mentioned as Senapati Bhat- 
tarka. This leads us to infer that he must have been in charge 
of the Gupta dominion of Gujarat and must have become 
independent at the downfall of the Gupta empire. Their 
coins both in silver and copper are to be met with in 
large numbers even now in Gujarat. They are perfect 
imitations of later Gupta coins. They have head of 
the king on one side and the legend in current Brahmi 
script on the other side with the figure of a trident in the 
middle. The corrupt inscription has baffled the attempts of 
several scholars at decipherment. There are differences in 
the legend inscribed on them and my article, wherein I have 
attempted to read them, is awaiting publication in the.Congress 
number of the Bombay Historical Society. 

Rastmkuta coins. 

A few Rastrakuta silver coins of the later Gupta pattern 
require a passing mention. They were found at Nasik in 1872 
and have on the obverse the head of the king without any 
legend and on the reverse the recumbent bull to the right 
surrounded by the legend Parama Mahesvara Matapitrpadanu- 
dhyata S'ri KrsnarSja. Cunningham places these coins as early 
as the latter half of the fourth century but they are close copies 
of bull type coins of Skandagupta (Allan, pl.xx, Nos. 9-12) and 
it is not unlikely that they must have been issued by some 
member of the Gujarat branch probably by Akalavarsa Krsna 
who flourished from 810-88 A. D. The type gives us a.clear 
indication that they must have been meant and minted for 
Gujarat. Four of these coins are in the cabinet of Prince of 
Wales museum in Bombay. 

Gadhaiya coins. 

Indo-Sassanian coins of different patterns and sizes were 
current in Rajputana, Malvva and Gujarat between the 8th 
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and 11th centuries A. D. During that period, coins known as 
Gadhaiya were current in Gujarat and are found even now in 
large numbers from various places. They are thick and 
circular pieces bearing a crude head of the king of Sassatiian 
pattern on one side and a series of lines and dots all over 
the other side. A comparative study helps us to conjecture 
that those lines and dots represent the fire altar of the S^issanian 
coins. These coins are found as far as Salsette in the south 
and in one of such finds we find the name of the SilahSra prince 
S'ri Chittaraja which proves that the S'ilahara prince accepted 
this pattern with the addition of the inscription on the other 
side. In one of the coins received for decipherment from 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute I noticed a Gadhaiya coin 
with the figure of a horseman on one side. My paper on 
this subject will be read at the annual meeting of the Numis¬ 
matic Society within a couple of days. 

PART II. 

Muhammadan Period. 

Coins of the Early Delhi Sultans. 

Though Sind was conquered by the Arabs as early as 712 
A. D. Muhammadan rule in India can be said to have 
commenced with the second battle of Thaneswar (1091 A. L).). 
Muhammad Bin Sam was shrewd enough to issue coins on 
indigenous lines with Chauhan horseman and the Bull of Siva 
(copied probably from Kusan coins). His own name was 
also inscribed in Nagari characters. For gold coins he adopted 
Kanauj type of goddess Laksmi. Altamash also issued coins 
with the name of Chahada Deva of Ajmer on the other side. 
This clearly proves the necessity even for the Muhammadan 
Sultans to continue the local coinage with few alterations in 
the newly acquired Hindu territories. 

In the early part of the reign of Tughlak Muhammad 
Shah the prosperity of the king of Delhi was at its zenith and 
the historian Sirajjuddin Umar mentions Gujarat as one of the 
provinces of his empire. Firozshah died in 1308 A. D. and 
in a few years’ time the Delhi empire crumbled into pieces. 
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The 12th and 13th centuries of the Christian era form 
another obscure period in the history of Gujarat coinage. 
The Solankis and the Vaghelas have been described in 
inscriptions as powerful monarchs ruling over Gujarat and 
Kathiawad and while they have built numerous wells and 
temples it is surprising that they never exercised the right of 
coining money. A few tiny copper pieces in Professor Hodi- 
wala's collection with the inscription Srimajjayasimha are 
hesitatingly assigned to Siddharaja Jayasirirha but besides those 
pieces no coin of any of the rulers is available in Gujarat 
which can with certainty be assigned to any one of them. 
Comparatively the coins of the Khiljts and the Tughlaks and 
specially of Allauddin and Muhammad Tughlak are available 
in greater number but it is doubtful if they were able to drive 
the Valabhi and the Gadhaiya coins completely out of circula¬ 
tion. The Watson Museum of Antiquities at Rajkot has a 
splendid collection of the coins of the early Delhi Sultans 
collected from the local bazars and even now these coins are 
easily obtainable from money changers of Kathiawad. 

Cows of ilie Gujarat Sultans. 

During the reign of Mahmud grand son of Firoz Tughlak, 
Zafarkhan who was in charge of Gujarat declared indepen¬ 
dence in the year 1407 A. D. (810 A. H ). The earliest dated 
coin, however, is of 828 A. H. issued by Ahmad I the grandson 
of Zafarkhan. This Ahmad was the founder of Ahmedabad 
and Ahmednagar (Idar). Mahmud I captured the forts of 
Girnarin Kathiawad and Champaner near Baroda and founded 
Mustafabad and Muhammadabad in which he established 
mints. Bahadur invaded Malwa and reduced the fort of 
Mandu which was in his possession for four years during which 
coins of Malwa type were struck in his name. Bahadur 
resisted the attack of the Mughals with the help of the Portu¬ 
guese but in 1572 Akbar invaded Gujarat and took Muzaffar 
III as prisoner to Agra. 

Coins of Gujarat Sultans are to be had in gold, sijjver, 
billon, and copper. Following mints were known so far: (1) 
Ahmedabad, (2) Ahmednagar (Idar), (3) Mustafabad (Girnar), 
(4) Muhammadabad (Champaner) and (5) Khanpur. This last 
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mentioned mint has been successfully read as Burhanpur by 
my assistant Mr. C. R. Singhal. During the course of the 
preparation of the Catalogue of these coins he has been able 
to discover two new mints viz. (Dib i. e. Div in Kathiawad) and 
Daulatabad (i. e. Baroda). Gold coins of later Sultans weigh 
185 grains (100 ratis at 1.85 grain a rati) though those of 
earlier kings are lighter by six to nine grains. Silver coins 
also followed the lighter standard and Mahmud I also coined 
half and quarter pieces weighing 85 to 88 and 43 to 44 grains 
respectively. Muzaffar III, however, reverted to the old unit 
of 1.85 grains. For copper coins Ahmed I adopted 80 rati 
standard which was raised to 120 ratis by Mahmud II. 
Mahmud I introduced 100 rati standard and coined half 
and quarter pieces as well. It is difficult to account for some 
odd pieces like Muzaffar (II)’s of 249 grains, Bahadurshah’s 
of 247 grains, Ahmad (II)’s of 122 grains and Mahmud (III)’s 
of 267 or 260 grains. 

Mughal coins. 

Though Humayun after conquering Malwa invaded 
Gujarat and forced Bahadurshah to seek protection of the 
Portuguese, Ahmedabad figures as a Mughal mint from the 
year 980 A. H. when Gujarat was annexed by Akbar. The 
following Mughal mints have been noticed in Gujarat, so far, 
and I will deal with the coinage in that order:— 

(1) Ahmedabad. 

(2) Champaner. 

(3) Junagadh. 

(4) Khanbayat. 

(5) Malpur. 

(6) Purbandar. 

(7) Surat. 

(8) Anahilwad Pattan. 

(1) Ahmedabad mint. Even the mighty Mughals had to 
follow the traditional law of minting and Akbar had to issue, 
in the beginning, coins of Gujarat fabric, so that they may be 
readily acceptable to the conquered people. This mint was 
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working right upto the reign of Akbar II. Ahmedabad was 
one of Jahangir’s principal silver minis and in 1027 A. H. 
Zodiacal coin was issued therefrom. Coin of Rafi-ud-darjat 
gives Ahmedabad a new epithet Zinatu-l-balad, the beauty of 
towns. Latest coin of this mint is of Akbar II dated 1234 
A. H. 

(2) Champaner. Humayun captured Champaner in 942 
A. H. and struck coins both in silver and copper. They are 
very rare and the copper ones mention also the epithet Shahr- 
i-Mukarram of the mint. • From that very year the mint 
disappears from the list of Mughal mints. 

(3) Junagadh. Akbar captured Junagadh in 1590 A.D. 
but the mint was established in 1639 A. D. by Shah Jahan. 
Coins of Shah Jahan, Shah Alam I, Farrukh Siyar, Shah Jahan 
II and Muhammad Shah have been issued from this mint. 

(4) Khanbayat ( Cambay ). Cambay is the sea-port of 
Gujarat on the gulf of Cambay. Jahangir visited it in 1617 
A.D. and is reported to have struck coins in gold and silver 
ten and twenty times heavier than ordinary ones, but they are 
not yet found anywhere. The earliest date of this mint is 
1051 A.H. (1641 A.D.). After Aurangzeb only few coins were 
minted here and the latest is of Alamgir II dated 1172 A. H. 

(5) Malptir. This mint is only sixty miles away from 
Ahmedabad and no wonder it worked only for 2 or 3 years, 
983 to 985 A.H. A gold Muhar of 984 of Ahmedabad type 
with the words Daru-l-khilafat Malpur is in the possession of 
Mr. H. N. Wright. 

(6) Purbandcr. This is a port on the west coast of 
Kathiawad. Only four coins of this mint are known, two of 
Aurangzeb, one of Shah Jahan and the fourth of Farrukh 
Siyar. 

(7) Surat. Fort of Surat was built in 1540 A. D. by a 
slave of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat and it was captured by 
Akbar in 1572 A.D. There is one doubtful coin of Akbar 
from this mint and even Jahangir’s coins are scarce. His 
earliest is of 1620 A. D. From 1623-27 Surat rupees were 

88 o.i. 
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, „r xr.irialmi There are double rupees of 

AlamU n « »■ .rf'shal. Alam II. Copper coins wore minted 
by almost all the later emperors but they are not easily 
available. 


(8) Anahilwtui Pat tun. A coin of Akbar of this mint 
dated 984 has been described in Numismatic Supplement 
No. 26, p. 493; It was found from Muradabad district in the 
United Provinces. 


Post-Mughal Indian States. 

Simultaneously with the decline of the Mughal power, 
the Mahrattas and several native rulers came into promi¬ 
nence and more or less assumed independence. Each one of 
them became master of the territory which was under his 
charge and began issuing coins of his own. To begin with, 
these native rulers adopted the design, size and shapes of the 
later Mughals and specialised their own coinage with the 
addition of some letters, marks or ornamentations over those 
coins. In course of time the names of the Mughal Emperors 
disappeared completely from these coins and in some cases 
even the shapes and sizes were altered to suit the whims and 
fancy of the respective native states. In most cases the die 
used was larger than the size of the coin which consequently 
bears only a portion of the complete design. Besides the 
legend began to be written in two or three different 
languages. Of the Vikrama, Hijra and Christian eras, more 
than one era were often used to mark the date of the coin. 

Due to difficulties and irregularities mentioned above, 
the study of coins of this period has baffled even some of the 
best of Numismatists. Except Webb’s currency of Rajputatia 
and Valentine’s three volumes on copper coins there are no 
books of reference on this subject and the further volume of 
Indian Museum coins recently published is not exhaustive as 
the collection in that Museum is not fully representative. 

Having made these remarks about the currencies of 
Native States in general, I now describe in brief the currencies 
of various Indian States in Gujarat. 
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Bnroda. 

Baroda was a mint town during the time of the Gujarat 
Sultans under the name of Daulatabad. From the years 1215 
A. H. (1800 A. D.) to 1229 A. H. (1813 A. D.), Ahmedabad 
was given over to the Gaikwar by the Peshwas and coins 
with letter Ga in Devanagari were coined at Ahmedabad 
during that period. Earliest coins minted at Baroda are du¬ 
ring the reign of Ananda Rao (1800-19 A. D.) and bear the 
name and title of Mughal Emperors Shah Alam and Akbar II 
as also the letter A in Devanagari for Anand Rao and the sci • 
mitar above A. This type was continued by his successors 
and letters Sa for Sayajirao, Ga for Ganpatrao and so on, ac¬ 
companied with Ga signifying Gaekwar are found on coins of 
his successors. After the suppression of the mutiny, the name 
of the Mughal Emperor was removed from the coins. No 
gold coins were minted at Baroda except the Nazar coins i. e. 
coins for presentation. Gaikwad coins were minted also at 
Broach and Amreli in Kathiawad as has been shown in an 
exhaustive article on these coins written by my Assistant, Mr. 
R. G. Gyani, M. A. This is being published in the next 
issue of the Numismatic Supplement. British Indian Currency 
was introduced in Baroda State in 1901 A. D. 

Bhavnagar. 

Coins are very scarce and only copper ones seem to 
have been minted. Shah Jalian mentioned in these coins 
must be Shah jalian III, the pretender who was proclaimed 
emperor after 1759 A. 1). The coins have the word Bahadur 
in Devanagari. The mint was closed in 1840 A. D. 

Cambay. 

This was also a Mughal mint from the time of Shah Jahan 
to Alamgir II. The mint was written as Khanbayat, 1 The 
founder of the present dynasty of the Nawabs was Zafar Khan, 
a Governor of Gujarat. In the cabinet of Prince of Wales 
Museum there are coins with the letters STi, Sal or Sana in 
Gujarati and some have the letters Shah on them. There are 
also coins with the legend “Sri Khanbhat bandar, sana 1918 
ni sal” in Gujarati on the obverse. 
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Chhota Udaipur. 

A two paisa copper pice of Maharaval Motisinghji who 
ruled from 1881-1895 has been described in the 4th volume 
of the Indian Museum. 

Janjira. 

Rulers are known as Nawabs. They came into ,the pos¬ 
session of the island in 1489 A. D, Thick dumpy pieces with 
the letter Ja in Nagari script have been assigned as those of 
Janjira but it is not convincing. My Assistant has noticed 
coins bearing name of Sidi Ibrahim Khan who ruled from 
1848-75 without this Ja. 

Junagath. 

This was a mint under the Mughals and coins of Shah 
Jahan to Muhammad Shah were minted there. 

The coinage of the present Nawabs, the descendants of 
Slier Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune who seized it in 1735 
A. D. began from the year 1829. The Diwan designed the 
first Kori with the letters “Sri Hatakesvaraya Namah” on the 
obverse and “Sri Raghunathaji Kama” on the reverse. The 
circulation of this Kori was stopped by the Nawab and new 
Koris were designed which continued till 1875 A. D. These 
have the letters Ba for Babi and Gada for Junagad on them 
and the dates both in Vikrama and Hijri eras. Specimens of 
both these types are in the Prince of Wales Museum. Thick 
copper pieces known as ‘dokadas’ were also minted and later 
pieces are more regular in size and bear the letters “Sorath 
Sarkai” in Nagari. 

CntcJi-Bliuj. 

Cutch has its own peculiar currency system and the 
Kori which is the unit bears no relation to the rupee which is 
=2* Koris. Koris and half Koris were coined in silver and Dhin- 
gala (14 doknclo), Dokado and Trambiyo (f dokado) in cop¬ 
per. 24 dokadas make one Kori. Gold Koris also were 
occasionally minted. Gold Mohur of 100 and 50 Koris were 
minted during the reign of Pragmalji II (1930 V. S.) and a 
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silver live Koris’ piece was issued by Khengarji III (1938 V.S.). 
Early coirls were copied from those of Mahmud Shah II of 
Gujarat while Bharmalji II adopted coins of Ahmad II as a 
model. Desalji II dropped the Gujarat type and introduced 
Muhammad Akbar as supreme ruler. After the mutiny Prag- 
malji introduced Queen Victoria’s titles and names. A trident 
and dagger were the usual ornamentations on those coins. 

Lunaivada. 

Few square copper coins either with lotus ilower or a 
lion and a sword on one side are known. The other side is 
illegible. Besides the lion there are the letters Lunawada in 
Gujarati. They bear date 1949 V. S. 

Nawanagar. 

Nawanagar is a first class State in Kathiawad and was 
founded by Jam Raval in 1540. The early design of the 
coins of this State was borrowed from the coins of Muzaffar III 
with the addition only of the letters Sri Jamaji in Devanagari. 
This type is to be had in gold, silver and copper. Jam 
Vibhaji changed the type and introduced his own name on 
one side and the name of the capital, the designation of the 
coin and the date on the other. 

Rad hail Pur. 

This is a State in Palanpur Agency ruled by Babi Nawab. 
Bahadurkhan, head of the family, received the grant of 
Radhanpur from Emperor Aurangzeb in 1723. His grand¬ 
son was appointed Governor of Gujarat by Muhammad Shah, 
Emperor. Coins of Zorawar and Bismilla are known. 
They have name and titles of Queen Victoria on one side and 
name of the ruling Nawab on the other. Thick copper 
pieces have Go and Ji over them. 

Pot bander. 

This is also a first class State in Kathiawad. The ruler 
is Jethwa Rajput who came to this province in 10th or 11th 
century. In 1785 the seat of the Rana was transferred from 
Chhaya to Porbander. Coins are of the same type as the 
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early ones of Na wan agar and have the letters' Sri Rana in¬ 
stead of S'ri Jama. 

This brings to an end my attempt at giving the history 
of coinage in Gujarat describing various changes that 
occurred from time to time. In preparing this sketch, I have 
freely made use of the Indian Museum and British Museum 
Catalogues of Coins and my thanks arc due to the compilers of 
these catalogues. 



A NEW GOLD COIN OF BAPPA RAVAL. 
Bv Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A., LL.B., I). Litt. 
{Benares.) 


In J. A. S. B., 1927, Numismatic Supplement, No. XXIII, 
pp. 14-18 Mm. Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha has illustrated and 
described a gold coin of Bappa Raval. I shall be describing 
here a second variety of the gold coinage of the same ruler in 
this paper. The coin in question is not a new one; in fact it 
has been published and described earlier than the coin publi¬ 
shed by Mm. Ojha. Only its attribution was not known, and 
it was wrongly ascribed to a king called Sri Dhairyaraja or 
Sri Vigharahi. 

The present coin was the property of one Mr. R. Nichol¬ 
son of the Opium Department and was sent (or inspection to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Mr. Rivett-Carnack, It was 
exhibited to the Society by Dr. Hoernle, who read the legend 
as Shi Dhairyaraja. A drawing of this coin was published by 
Dr. Hoernle in the Proceedings of the A.S.B., 1881, p. 39. 

Mr. R. Burns published a further note on this coin along 
with its facsimile in J. A. S. B., 1904, p. 65 and Plate I, No. 2. 
He read the legend as S'ri Vigharaha. 

There can be no doubt that both these distinguished 
scholars were incorrect in their reading of the legend. As far 
as the reading S'ri Dhairyaraja of Dr. Hoernle is concerned, 
the drawing of the coin as well as its facsimile make it clear 
that the second letter has two slanting lines on its top drawn 
in opposite directions, and therefore the medial vowel can 
neither be ai as taken by Dr. Hoernle nor i as taken by 
Mr. Burns; it must be clearly a medial o. The first letter is 
clearly either vo or dho. The second letter is taken as rya by 
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HoernJe and glut by Burns. There is no mark for the super¬ 
script /', and si the first has to be abandoned. Gita of Burns 
is possible, but ppa is more probable. 1 he last two letters are 
clearly raja as read by Hocrnle; it is indeed surprising that 
they should have been read as ralia by Burns. The medial a 
mark above ra is clear in Mr. Burns’ facsimile. The last letter 
is clearly different from ha of this period, and there can be no 
shadow of a doubt that it is ja. So the legend can be read 
either as DhoghanSja or Dhopparaja or Vopparaja or Vogha- 
raja. The third of these proposed readings, Vopparaja, is the 
obvious one intended, 

There can be no doubt that this coin was issued by the 
same ruler Vopparaja, whose coin was published by Mm. 
Ojha in J. A. S. B, 1927. The obverse of both these coins is 
identical. Immediately below the legend, at the left end of 
the coin, there is a trmila and then to its right a S'ivalihgam 
on a platform of two steps. To the right of the S'ival ingam, 
is the sacred Nandi, his effigy worn out on Mm. Ojha’s coin, 
but quite clear on the present one. Below S'iva and Nandi, 
in botli the coins, there is a man lying prostrate. Both the 
coins have a dotted border, the dots on the right half being 
visible in the present coin, and those on the left half in the 
coin of Mm. Ojha. 

The reverse of the two coins shows a slight variation. 
The devices are the same in the two coins, but in Mm. Ojha’s 
coin the cow faces to the right, while in the present one, it 
faces to left. The cow is however fuller and clearer on the 
present coin. Of the three symbols above the cow, the chhatia 
is quite clear in the drawing of the present coin. The chhaha 
and chauri are however to the left and right respectively of 
the sun, and not to his right and left as in Mm. Ojha’s coin. 

The findspot of the present coin is not known. From its 
palaeography, the coin no doubt belongs to the early mediaeval 
times. The emblems on the coin,-S'iva and Nandi and a 
man lying prostrate before them, the cow and the calf on the 
reverse render the theory of Mm. Ojha that the coin belongs 
to king Bappa Rival of Chitor very probable. S'iva and 
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Nandi represent Ekalihgaji, the deity of King Bappa, and the 
man lying prostrate before them is probably the king himself. 
The cow on the reverse is the famous Kamadhenu cow of 
Harlta Rsi, the preceptor of the king. The wheel above the 
cow stands for the sun, arid suggests the solar descent of the 
king issuing the coin; while the clihatm and chamara testify to 
the independent sovereign position of King Bappa. 

The present coin therefore is the second coin so far 
attributed to Bappa Raval. 


89 0 . 1 . 




A STUDY OF THE EARLY INDIAN TERRACOTTA 

FIGURINES. 

By Rai Saheb Manohanjan Ghosh, M.A. 

{Patna.) 

I. InUoductiou. 

Indian terracotta figurines have been found at different 
sites of India. They date from earliest time to the mediaeval 
period of Indian history. To make a scientific study of the 
terracotta figurines, we have to pay attention to terracotta 
figurines found from excavations which have been carried on 
in the scientific way. 

Early terracotta figurines from Mohenjo Daro and 
llarappa have been dated accurately with reference to seals 
with pictorial writings found on them. 

The excavations at Pataliputra were conducted by late 
Dr. Spooner and by the writer of this article. There have 
been found a large variety of terracotta male and female 
figurines at Kumrhar and Bulandibagh with well marked 
characteristics. These terracotta figurines can be dated as 
they have been found associated with punch-marked and cast 
coins, with clay and glass seals containing legends in ancient 
Brahrni and later scripts. Pataliputra terracotta figurines are 
of three distinct periods. They are Pre-Maurya, Maurya and 
Sunga. Some of the Pre-Maurya terracotta figurines are 
Vedic as they contain peculiar . head-dress and drapery 
described in the Vedic literature. 

At Buxar, Dt. Shahabad, in Bihar, on the bank of the 
river Ganges below the ancient fort were found a large number 
of terracotta figurines of both male and female. The site was 
first studied by Dr. A. P. Banerjee Sastri, M. A., D. Phil, 
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Professor of Sanskrit, Patna College and later on by the writer 
of the present article. Patna Museum contains numerous terra¬ 
cotta iigurines found at the above site. Terracotta figurines 
from Buxar appear to be of Pre-Maurya and Maurya dates 
and of the S'unga time. 

At Mathura no scientific excavation of the site containing 
terracotta figurines has been carried on by archaeologists. 
A large number of terracotta figurines from Mathura has been 
sold to different museums in India and in foreign countries. 
Patna Museum has acquired by purchase a good lot of 
terracotta figurines from the above site. The terracotta 
figurines of Mathura belong to different periods. They show 
some similarity to terracotta figurines excavated from 
Pataliputra. 

In the Patna Museum, there are terracotta figurines from 
Basarh excavated by late Dr. Spooner. There are also terra¬ 
cotta figurines excavated from Bodh-Gaya by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, from Belwa, Dt. Saran by late Harnandan 
Pandey. 

The present article contains a study of the terracotta 
figurines from the above sites from the earliest times to the 
time of the S'ungas. 

The first credit of studying the Indian terracotta figurines 
rests with Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. He published a 
preliminary account of some of the Boston Museum terracottas 
in the Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin No. 152. Later on, he 
wrote an article on “Archaic Indian terracottas” which was 
illustrated with seven plates containing 51 figures and 
published in Leipzig, Germany in 1928. His article was 
criticised by Mr. M. A. Salmony in Rev. des Arts Asiatiques 
No. 11, 1928. Mr. M. A. Salmony has published a series 
of nine early Indian terracottas belonging to Messrs. 
Hceramaneck, New York. In Indian Antiquary, August 1931, 
Vol. LX, there was an article on some Indian terracotta 
figurines by Mr. K. de B. Codrington who described six 
terracotta figurines from Mathura kept in the Indian Museum, 
South Kensington. 
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Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s dating of Indian terracottas at 
an early date is not scientific and accurate as he has not relied 
on data supplied from excavatiofts. Codrington’s idea of 
dating terracottas is erroneous as the data on which he relied 
is not from excavation conducted on scientific lines. 

At Pataliputra and Buxar we have come across terracotta 
figurines with head-dress, shirts, apron-like drapery of a 
distinctly different type from terracotta figurines of later age 
such as those of Maurya and S'uiiga periods. 

At Pataliputra terracotta figurines have been found along 
with inscribed glass seals and coins near the wooden 
palisade of which we know the date of construction. 

From different dates we guess that the Maurya strata at 
Pataliputra excavation of Kumrhar and Bulandibagh extend 
upto 13 feet. Below 13 feet is the Pre-Maurya strata. 

Similarly at Buxar Brahmi inscriptions have been found 
34 feet below the present level of the ground. Between 34 feet 
and 56 feet most probably is the Pre-Maurya strata at Buxar. 

The terracotta figurines of Buxar and Pataliputra found 
at Pre-Maurya strata are of two types. One type is crude 
and another is well developed. The developed type has 
peculiar head-dress, drapery and they resemble greatly 
descriptions of head-dress, and drapery as given in the Vedic 
literature. 

II. Vedic texts describing head-dress etc. 

We find from excavation that the terracotta male 
figurines of the pre-Maurya period used to tie their hair in 
knots. This sort of hair dressing is known as Kaparda. In 
Buxar it is always in front. At Pataliputra it is on the left. 

(I) (a) In Rg Veda Saiiihita, Mandala 7, Adhyaya 2, Sukta 
33, verse 1, we have top knot on the right. 

Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 34 has translated the 
above passage:— 

“Those who wear hair knots on the right, the 

movers of holy thought, white robed have won 

me over. 

I warned the men, when from the grass I raised me 
not from afar can my Vasisthas help you.” 
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(b) Another RgVeda passage in Mandala 7, 'Adhyaya 5, 
Sukta 83, verse 8. 

Griffith’s translation Vol. II, p. 80:— 

“O Indra Varuna, ye gave Sudas your aid 

when the ten kings in battle compassed him about. 
Those were the white robed Tritsus with their 
braided hair skilled in song 

Worshipped you witli homage and with hymns.” 

(c) There is a third passage using kapardina in Rg Veda 
Mandala '), AdhySya 3, Sukta 67, verse 11. 

Griffiths translation, Vol. II, p. 321:— 

“This Soma Hows like gladdening oil for him who 
wears the braided locks. 

Bestow on us our share of maids.” 

(II) Female hair-dresses or hair dressing have been de¬ 
scribed in the Vedic literature by different epithets such as 
Kapania, Pulasta, Opasa, Kurira, Kumba and Piithusta. 

(a) In Rg Veda Mandala 10, Adhyaya 10, Sukta 114 
verse 3 there is the Chatupkaparda. 

Griffith’s translation Vol. II, p. 558:— 

“The youthful one, well shaped, with four locks 
braided, brightened with oil, puts on the ordinances. 
Two birds of mighty power are seated there where 
the deities receive their portion.” 

(b) The use of Opasa in Atharva Veda Samhita, 
Kanda VI, Adhyaya 13, Sukta 138, 1-3. 

Whitney’s translation modified, Atharva Veda Samhita, 
Harvard Oriental series, Bauman, Vol. 7, p. 384:— 

‘Thou art listened to, Oh herb, as the most best of 
plants; make those now this man for me impotent, 
wearing head-dress Opasa worn by female.” 

(c) Kurira and Opasa in the sense of female hair 
dressing or head-dress. Atharva Veda Samhita, Kanda VI, 
Adhyaya 13, Sukta 138, 1-3:-— 
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Whitney’s translation, Atharva Veda Samhita, Harvard 
Oriental series, Lanman, Vol. 7, p. 384:— 

“Do those make him impotent, wearing the head¬ 
dress worn by female over the hair Opasa, likewise 
make him put on the covering of net over the hair, 
then let Indra with the (two) pressing stones split 
both his testicles.” 

(d) Use of Kuiira and Kumba. 

Atharva Veda Sariihita, Kanda VI, Adhyaya 13, Sukta 
138, 1-3 — 

Whitney’s translation modified; Atharva Veda Samhita, 
Harvard Oriental series, Lanman, Vol. 7, p. 384:— 

“Impotent one, I have made thee impotent. Eunuch, 
I have made thee eunuch; Sapless one, I have made 
. thee, the head net and head band put on.” 

(e) Kill it a and Opasa in the sense of women's hair 
dressing. Rg Ved i Samhita, Mandala 10, Adhyaya 7, Sukta 
85, verse 8. 

Dr. Tarapada Chaudhury in J. B. O. E. S., Vol. XVII, 
Pt. 1, p. 65 translates it thus:— 

“The ornaments were laudations, the net Kurira and 
the rim Opasa, the metre; of Surya the wooer, the 
Agni, the forerunner. 

(f) The use of Opasa in the sense of female head¬ 
dress used in Atharva Veda Samhita, Kanda 9, Adhyaya 1, 
Sukta 3-8. 

Prof. Tarapada Chaudhury in J. B. O. R. S., Vol. XVII 
Pt. 1 , pp. 26-30 translates thus:— 

“The out-stretched thousand-eyed pole (like) a head 
hung down from (avanaddha) and tied on to 
(abhita) the ridge, do we unfasten with our spell.” 

(g) The use of Pritlmsto in the sense of women’s 
profuse plaited hair is found in Rg. Veda, Mandala 10, 
Adhyaya 7, Sukta 86, verse 8. 
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Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 508:— 

“Dame with the lovely hands and arms, with broad 
hair plaits and ample hips 
Why, O thou Hero’s wife, art thou angry with 
our Visakapi. 

Supreme is Indra over all.” 

Apastamba Srauta Sutra 10. 9. 5. 6. 7 and Baudhayana 
Srauta Sutra 6, 1; 6, 4, 5; 15,15; 25, 4 have passages which 
clearly mean that Kutnba is a circular rim made of sliced 
bamboo and Kwira is a net of sheep’s wool which kept the hair 
of female in position. Opasa is the name of whole female head 
dress of different varieties. Sometimes Opa&a meant another 
variety of female head-dress with voluted end. 

(h) In Atharva Veda Samhita we find the descrip¬ 
tion of the under-shirt of a female. Atharva Veda Book XIV, 
Adhyaya 1, Sukta 1, verse 25:— 

Whitney’s translation, Atharva Veda Samhita, Harvard 
Oriental series, Lanman, Vol. 8, p. 744:— 

“Give them away the S'amulya, share out goods to the 
priest (brahman); it becoming a walking (padrant) witch¬ 
craft, enters the husband (as) a wife.” 

Accordingly to Kau§. 79. 20 the verse accompanies the 
giving away of the bride’s under garment, which is regarded as 
extremely ill-omened if not so disposed and expiated by gifts 
to the Brahman, S'amulya is described in St. Petersburg dic¬ 
tionary as a woollen shirt and is identical with S'amula which 
also means woollen shirt as explained by the commentator to 
Kau&ka Srauta Sutra IX, 4. 7. 

III. Pre-Mautya teiracoita figwines showing similaiity 
to descriptions of male and female head-dresses , and 
drapety as mentioned in the above passages. 

(I) The head-dress or hair dressing. 

At Pataliputra there are male figurines with top-knot 
(kaparda) on the left. 
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(a) Bust of a male figurine with top-knots; bearing 
register No. B. 1912. No. 8. It was found at a depth of 14 feet. 

(b) Smiling boy has an eleborate head-dress with top-knot 
on the left. It bears register No. B. 21 of 1915-16. It was 
found at a depth of 17 feet. 

(2) Buxar male figurines have top-knot (kaparda) in 
front. 

For illustration we refer to heads of terracotta figurines 
bearing Patna Museum register Nos. 6516,6577 and 6584. 

(3) Mathura terracotta figurines have not been found 
from excavations but we refer to Pre-Maurya period because 
they resemble Pataliputra and Buxar male terracotta figurin¬ 
es in keeping the top knot in the left and in possessing other 
peculiarities. 

As examples showing above peculiarities we refer to 
heads of terracotta figurines bearing Patna Museum register 
Nos. 6950, 7195 and 7196. 

(II) Female head-dress or hair-dressing. 

(a) Kaparda in the Rg Vedic passage quoted above 
in case of female figurine does not mean top-knot but plaited 
hair. 

(i) In Patna Museum register No. 6902 we have an 
example of a female figurine with hair arranged in two plaits 
hanging at the back. 

(ii) In Patna Museum register Nos. 7161 and 7168 
we have examples of female figurines with hair arranged in 
three plaits and falling at the back. 

There is no example of female figurines in the Patna 
Museum with hair arranged in four plaits as mentioned in Rg 
Veda 10. 10,1; 4; 3. 

(b) Opasa type of female head-dress. By Opasa a 
large variety of female head-dress different from Kumba and 
Kutira is meant:— 

(i) Band type. Head of a female figurine found at 
Buxar at a depth of 54 feet. It bears register No. 28, 

90 o.i. 
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(ii) Horn type. They have been found at Buxar at 
a depth of 54 feet. They bear Patna Museum register Nos. 
6606 and 6607. 

(iii) Volute type. They have been found at Bulandi- 
bagh and Pataliputra. 

(1) Serpent goddess bearing register No. B. 15 of 
1915-16. It was found at a depth of 15 feet. 

(2) Head of a female with high volutes. It bears 
register No. B. No. 112 of 1915-16. It was found at a depth 
of 13 feet 9 inches. 

(c) Kumba and Kurira type. I take the words to 
mean a head-covering with raised plait of hair and a band 
round the head keeping in position the raised plait and other 
parts of head-dress. The above two examples are from 
Buxar and found at a depth of 54 feet. Head bearing 
No. 6517 was found by Dr. A. P. Banerjee Sastri and head 
bearing No. 6599 was found by the writer of the article. 

(Ill) Female shirt or S'amulya. 

(i) The serpent goddess described above bearing 
No. B. No. 15 of 1915-16. It was found at a depth of 15 feet. 
It bears a peculiar apron like drapery and a shirt (S'amulya). 
The breast is not visible and is covered by a thick garment. 

(ii) Another example of female shirt with open 
breast. It bears register No. B. No. 29 of 1915-16. It was 
found at a depth of 21 feet 5 inches. The lower drapery is 
peculiar. It is also a female serpent goddess. 

(iii) Another example of a shirt over the breast. 
This figurine was found at Bodh-Gaya. It was excavated by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham. The depth is not known. It 
bears Patna Museum register No. 1433. 

(IV) Other varieties of female head-dress:— 

(a) This female figurine was found at the Bulandi- 
bagh excavation in two parts bearing register Nos. 1071 and 
1091 in 1926-27. They were found at a depth of 13 feet 4 
inches. The head-dress is like a napkin or cloth bound 
round the head. 
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(b) Crown like head-dress. It bears register No. 
B. No. 13 of 1916. It was found at a depth of 14 feet. 

(c) There is another example of a female figurine 
of a crude type. The female figurine'has three holes on head 
on which were put detached head-dresses. It bears Patna 
Museum register No. 85 Of 1915-16. It was found at a depth 
of 16 feet. 

IV. Examples of Pre-Vedic terracotta figurines. 

(A) For examples of early type of Pre-Vedic terracottas 
of which dates are known we have to go to the volumes of 
Mohenjo-Daro and Indus Valley Civilization Vol. III. 

(a) In plate XCIV, there is a terracotta female 
figurine with peculiar head-dress. 

(b) We have an example of a woman kneading 
Hour in a shallow rectangular vessel. It is a terracotta. It 
was found at Harappa in 1926-27, see plate XXIII C of 
Aflnual Report of Archaeological Survey of 1926-27. It is 
described on page 106 of the above report. 

(B) In Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s article “Archaic 
Indian Terracottas” we find examples of Pre-Vedic terracotta 
figurines of a later type in Plate No. 1 figurine No. 1 of his 
book. They are from Peshawar district and arc now kept in 
the Boston Museum. I consider this terracotta figurine to 
be Pre-Vedic because of similarity of features with earlier 
Pre-Vedic type. 

V. Examples of terracotta figurines of the Maury a 

and S'unga pet iods. 

They have well modelled head of an advanced type. 

(A) (i) Bulandibagh female figurine bearing register 
No. 931 of 1926-27. It was found at a depth of 11 feet 6 
inches. 

(ii) Bulandibagh female figurine bearing No. 71 
of 1916. It was found at a depth of 11 feet. 

(iii) Female serpent goddess. Bulandibagh No. 640 
of 1926-27. It was found at a depth of 8 feet and 4 inches. 
It has a fine smiling face. 
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(iv) Female figurine bearing register No. 6255 
from the University area, Pataliputra with hea'd slightly bent 
on left. Hair of female falls in two braids at back. 

(B) Examples of terracotta figurines of the Sunga period. 

They are all modelled plaques showing developed art 
expressive of force and feeling. 

(i) The plaque is from Bir mound Taxila bearing 
No. 1540 probably represents S'iva and Uma. 

(ii) In terracotta plaque of the winged female deity 
from Basarh bearing No. 661 found at a depth of 2 feet 8 
inches there is a peculiar charm of its own. 

(iii) In terracotta bust of a female deity bearing 
No. 229 from Basarh there is the representation of a peculiar 
head-dress. 


VI. Other points. 

The stylistic and cultural sequences of Indian Art are 
more fully illustrated in terracotta figurines than the stone 
sculptures. Indian terracotta figurines are very important 
for the study of the development of Indian Art. They are 
documents of everyday Indian life and manners recording 
simple and popular beliefs. 

What do the early terracotta female figurines represent ? 
We know that female figurines in ancient time in Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia and India represented the Great Mother. For 
the Aegean civilisation according to Glotz (Aegean 
Civilisation, p. 245) she is the mother of men and animals. 

In Mesopotamia female goddesses represent Anahita and 
Ishtar. In India they represent the great mother goddess 
and Tara with serpent coil on the head. Nude goddesses 
in Indian terracottas according to Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
represent goddess Aditi. In Vedic literature we know of 
Aryan deities such as Aditi, Raka, Sinivall, Anumatl , 
Puranidhi and Vasini. Terracotta female figurines of the 
Vedic period probably represent the above named goddesses. 
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In studying terracotta figurines, I have omitted the study 
of demons, aboriginal and other comical figurines. There is in 
the Patna Museum, the figurine of a dancing girl bearing 
register No. 6254. It was found in' the University area by 
late Prof. V. H. Jackson. It belongs to the Maurya period. 

There is another side of the study of terracotta figurines. 
The study of terracotta animals is interesting and there 
is enough material in Patna and other museums. 

From the S'unga period to the Mediaeval there are fine 
terracotta plaques and reliefs illustrating grotesque animals, 
ornamental figures, scenes* from the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. From Bhitargaon temple, Cawnpur, fromNalanda, 
from Paharpur fine examples of terracotta reliefs have 
been found. 

In writing this article I invite scholars to take up the 
subject in its varied aspects and do justice to the importance 
of its study. 




WOODEN PALISADE EXCAVATED AT PATALIPUTRA. 

By Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, M. A. 

( Patna.) 

* 

1. Introduction. 

Late Dr. Spooner began his excavation at Bulandibagh 
Pataliputra (Patna) in 1913, He excavated a big trench run¬ 
ning north and south in the centre of the garden. In 1914, the 
trench was deepened and a beam lying east to west at a con¬ 
siderable angle was found by him, the eastern end of the 
beam being high and the western end low. From this 
slanting beam Dr. Spooner exposed cross-tie beams which 
lead north from the first slanting beam and eventually expos¬ 
ed another slanting beam parallel to the first. A portion of 
the northern slanting beam now exists. Three tie beams were 
finally excavated by Dr. Spooner of which one tie beam, the 
lowest one, is still in position, the other two have become 
detached and are lying on the floor. The maximum width of 
the slanting structure as noticed by him is 14' (/'. The two 
slanting beams, described above, are on tops of parallel wall 
of upright posts running eastward. Dr. Spooner then exposed 
the horizontal floor beam which extended further eastward up- 
to 100 feet in continuous line (Annual Report, Archaeological 
Survey, Eastern Circle, 1915-16, p. 28). As the permission 
to dig at Bulandibagh extended upto the limit . of the 
garden, the Collector of Patna • arranged for Dr. Spooner 
permission to dig pits in the land on the east of the garden. 
Excavation in those pits disclosed mainly floor timbers. At 
above 350 feet he exposed some upright stakes running north 
and south and thought that the palisade turned northward 
hut really the posts and the palisade proceeded further east¬ 
ward. Later on this area consisting of pits east of the garden 
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was acquired by the Government. After Dr. Spooner’s 
excavation, Mr. Dikshit made some pits and got some wooden 
structure. After Mr. Dikshit the writer of the article carried 
on the excavation, 

2. The wooden palisade. 

The whole stiucture at the western end of the' palisade, 
as it now stands, looks like a room with a sloping western 
face. The northern and southern walls of this consist of 
massive and carefully squared upright sal timbers. These 
timbers are protected on the exterior by thick planks of which 
some exist. They were fixed to the upright posts by small 
wooden plugs. Against these side planks are wooden pegs 
driven to the ground and are placed irregularly. About 22 
feet from the present surface level is the floor of this wooden 
structure which consists of horizontal timbers laid north and 
south and fitted into sockets in the upright timbers of the 
walls. The massive upright timbers forming walls of the 
room go to a depth of about 5 feet more from the floor, that is, 
they go to a depth of about 27 feet from the surface of the 
ground. The northern upright timber wall is 17'4" and con¬ 
sists of 9 posts. The maximum height, of the post is about 
10 feet from the floor level. The minimum height is 2 feet. 
The southern timber wall is longer and measures 24'5" and 
consists of 24 posts. 

Further excavations round the wooden structure with 
sloping side have revealed that against the end of the floor 
there are four stout wooden pegs placed to strengthen it. The 
squared upright timbers rest on wooden planks placed on a 
bed of rammed kankar about 5 feet below the horizontal floor 
timbers. At the two ends of the sloping timber and placed 
outside are two stout wooden pegs for checking the outward 
thrust of the sloping timbers. 

Beyond the sloping structure the horizontal floor timber 
proceeds without any upright post in majority of cases. The 
length of the horizontal beam, in majority of cases measures 
13'4", breadth of the horizontal beam varies from 9" to 12" 
while the height varies from 8" to 9", 
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The horizontal beam with posts and upright planks has 
b:en found at different distances. 

In the middle of the excavation a drain-like structure 
with peculiar construction has been found. I shall describe 
the drain in detail in the end. There is a gap of the hori¬ 
zontal beams of 37'8" after which the horizontal floor beams 
again appear and cover the floor to a distance of 20 
feet. There are four small horizontal floor beams without 
tenons which extended upto 9'6". After this full length hori¬ 
zontal floor beams with tenons again appear and end after a 
length of 44' 6". 

Towards the end there are small posts and a portion of 
an octagonal wooden pillar of which some 13 feet have been 
exposed. This pillar belongs to a torana or gateway. 

3. The construction of the drain. 

• 

That the drain has been constructed at the same time as 
the palisade described above is probable from placing of the 
drain at a distance from the horizontal floor beams on both 
sides. The drain as a whole measuring 33'9" excavated by 
me has been constructed in such a way that the two ends of 
the drain project equally from the end line palisades. The 
drain is at a distance of 7 feet from the west horizontal floor 
beam and at a distance of 5 feet from the eastern horizontal 
floor beam. There are on east side of the drain two lines of 
twelve posts ending in long tenons with maximum length 
of 1'8", fitted with holes. These posts stand at a distance 
varying from 1'8" to 2 , 4 // and are fixed to horizontal beams 
placed north to south at a depth of 32 feet from the present 
ground surface. The maximum height of the post is 12'6". 
These posts are joined by thick beams about 12 feet long, l'l" 
broad, l'l" thick at a depth of 8'10' v from the top of the 
tenons of the post. The beams which join the parallel posts 
pass through them and project 9", with a wooden pin fitted 
to it towards the end. The bottom of the drain consisting of 
very thick planks 6" thick rests on these planks which join the 
parallel posts. The bottom of the drain when measured from 
the top of the side plank is at a depth of S'9". The side of 
91 o.i, 
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the drain is formed by thick planks of 6' in thickness. The 
height of the plank on the side is 6'3". The drain is VC 
broad. To keep the side and bottom planks in position there 
are wooden batons measuring V9" in length, 10" broad and 
4" in thickness, fixed to the high post mentioned above by two 
iron nails about 2 feet in length. There are also wooden 
batons at the bottom measuring 3\" x 10'' x 6 " to 5" in a line 
with the high side posts. All the joins of the planks forming 
the sides and bottom of the drain are made watertight by 
means of stripes of thin iron fixed to the plank by small iron 
nails. These stripes of iron are 3" broad. Thickness of the 
posts is 91" and breadth of the posts varies from 9f" to 13^. 

At both ends of the drains there were posts of which two 
posts on the south are still in position. They are without 
tenons. Joining these end posts at the floor of the drain are 
heavy beams of which one on the north is T2" thick and one 
on the south is 11". On these beams rests the floor plank of the 
drain both north and south, the portion of the drain which 
is outside the palisade line is on a higher level, the northern 

portion being on a much higher level than the southern 
portion. 


The side planks of the drain are joined together by a 
ong plank 81" broad, 2" thick. It projects 9' on the 
top. They are four in number. These planks join all the 
s.de Planks The two C e n(ra i t | lr0 „gh piece planks are at a 
distance o 2 6 The tivo side through piece planks are at a 
distance of 1 4 from the central through piece planks. 

What is the significance of these projecting planks which 
are four ,,, number ? To these projecting planks there were 
side planks which are no longer in existence. These planks 
kept off the earth from the side. The inner batons have small 
beams, which have disappeared. Over these beams were 
pranks which are no longer in existence. Joining the tenons 
of the high posts were also beams which have disappeared. 
Over these beams rested other planks and over it agate were 
fixed beams fitted to the tenons; then there will be pins to 
keep m position the beams covering the drain. 
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From the position of three posts on the west of the drain 
it appears there were arrangements for a bridge over the 
drain. The drain is in fact not a drain but a covered room 
to keep arms and for concealing soldiers. 

4. Ollict points about the wooden palisade. 

The wooden palisade was a wooden wall hollow within 
and was pierced with loop holes for the discharge of arrows. 
There were towers at intervals. 

The construction of the palisade reveals a wide knowledge 
of geometry and other sciences. If the wooden palisade is 
excavated right through the town it will reveal the military 
architecture of the ancient town and give an idea of the lay 
of the town in those ancient days. 

The descriptions of Megasthenes and the Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra about defence of forts are strikingly illustrated in 
the portion of the wooden palisade which was excavated by 
me at Bulandibagh which is a garden on the south of the 
present town of Patna, the ancient name of which is 
Pataliputra described by Megasthenes as Palibothra. 




A SCRUTINY OF THE MINTS OF SHAH ALAM II. 
By R. G. Gyani, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

(Bombay). 


Mints constitute one of the chief interests of the Mughal 
coinage in India. They help us in tracing the rise, decline 
and fall of the Empire as also in determining the geographical 
extent under each reign. A comparative study of the Mughal 
mints shows that the number of mints and the region covered 
by them vary in proportion with the prosperity and authority 
of * the respective rulers. But this criterion begins to fail 
towards the end till at last we find that the number of mints 
bearing the name of Shah Alam II is the highest though it 
does not cover a wider range than that of Aurangzeb under 
whom the Mughal Empire had reached its zenith of expansion. 
A large number of his mints are spread throughout the North, 
Central India and Rajputana out of which no less than twenty 
were established during the reign of later Mughals and about 
forty-five mints make their appearance for the first time on 
the coins of Shah Alam II. 

When we consider the miserable lot that befell Shah 
Alam both personally and as a ruler it seems rather doubtful 
if he could ever maintain his control, direct or through his 
agents, over all these mints. In the face of the predominating 
intluence of the British and the Marathas and the independent 
Nawabs in various parts of the country it seems hardly possible 
for him to have been able to sway his authority over the 
linance of the country. As a matter of fact almost the whole 
of India, though professed a fealty to him as the Mughal 
Sovereign and impressed his name on the local coinage, had 
hardly any power to interfere with the local currency. This 
fact is admitted on all hands but still it is curious to find that 
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Con/t’tfnce. 


, , ,„v mint witti the kgaKl ami c/;ito of Shah ,U;„„ 

to him irrespective of U» evWcncc 


to the contrary. 

Fresh mints arc added with every publication until at 
l ist about a hundred mints arc recognised as that of Shall 
A lam's own, in spite of the historical evidence to the contrary. 
S. Lane Poole doubts Shah Alam’s authority even over the 
fifteen mints that he noted in the Catalogue of British Museum 
but chooses to class all the coins as his so long as the dates on 
the coins tally with his reign. Nelson Wright also does so in 
his Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. While 
prcpariiig the Catalogue of the Lucknow Museum, Mr. White¬ 
head too hesitates to assign several coins to Shah Alam but 
still follows the beaten track. The ultimate result of this is 
that the coins with fish mark of the Nawabs of Awadh, the 
sword of the Scindhia, the Sunface of Holkars, the mace mark 
and the spectacles of the Peshwa, the trident of Benares with 
the cinquefoil of the East India Company, the Sun flower of 
the Chhatarpur State, various trees of the Rajput States of 
Jodhpur, Jaipur and other local authorities find a place 
under Shah Alam’s coinage, though these are evidently 
non-Mughal. 


While turning the pages of the Proceedings of the 
Numismatic Society of India, we find that this point was 
discussed at Allahabad in 1910, but unfortunately it was 
resolved to include all coins bearing the names of Mughal 
Emperors upto 1803 in a Catalogue of Mughal Coins and in 
case of the successors of Shah Alam II decided to recognise 
only the coins struck at Shahjahanabad as Mughal issues. 
The reason for doing so was evidently the difficulty felt in 
tracing the history in each case. 

It is no doubt difficult in some cases to say with certainty 
whether or not the coins issued from a particular mint were 
struck under the authority of the Mughal Emperor. But in 
many cases it is possible to do so with the aid of historical 
and other evidences such as workmanship, fabric, marks and 
symbols etc. 
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An humble effort was made by I he writer in this 
direction, the history of individual mints was investigated into, 
n d the coins were examined with reference to their fabrics, 
marks and calligraphy etc. with the result that a large number 
of mints ascribed to Shall Alam could be styled as non- 
Mughal. Coins were evidently struck from these mints by 
the local authorities in the name and style of Shah Alam II. 
In some cases a particular mint was for different periods 
under different authorities during the reign of the same 
Mughal Emperor. Such noji-Mughal mints of Shah Alam 
could be ascribed to local authorities as under. 

(1) To begin with, the East India Company struck coins 
at Arkat, Murshidabad, Surat, Mumbai, Farrukhabad, Bareli- 
Qita, Bcnares-Muhammadabad, Shahjahanabad, Delhi (after 
1803), Hansi Sahibabad, Jahangirnagar (Dhakka), Chinapattan 
(Madras) and Kalkatta. 

(2) The Marathas (including Peshwa, Sindhia, Holkar 
and Gaekwar) had the authority over the following mints:— 

Ajmer, Ujjain, Ahmcdabad, Agra, Bdanagar, Bharuch, 
Gadha, Balvvantnagar, Jhatisi, Burhanpur, Shahjahanabad, 
Delhi, Doulatabad, Sironj, Malharnagar, Kalpi, Muhiabad, 
Poona, Dilshadabad, Ravishnagar Sagar, Kunch and Gwalior. 

(3) The Jats struck coins at:— 

Itavva, Agra, Ajmer, Bharatpur, Brijindrapur and 
Mahindrapur. 

(4) The Rohillas established their mints at:— 

Ujhani Asafnagar, Asafabad Bareli, Abdullahnagar, 
Pihani, Najtbabad, Najafgarli, Farrukhabad, Ahmadnagar, 
Amvala, Bisauli, Saharan pur and Muradabad. 

(5) The Rajputs had the exclusive right over the mints 
at:— 

Orchha, Bikaner, Shahjahanabad (under Jaisalmere), 
Jodhpur Darulmansoor, Jaipur (Sawai), Dcogarh, Srinagar 
(Bundelkhand), Narwar (Gwalior), Nagor (Jodhpur) and 
Chhatarpur. 
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(6) The Nawab of Avvadh is known to have struck coins 
from the mints at:— 

Lucknow Darrussaltanat, Awadh Aktarnagar, Awadh 
Suba, Benares-Muhammadabad, Itawa, Farrukhabad, 
Allahabad, Anwala, Bareli, Muradabad and Hathras. 

(7) The Nawabs of Bengal had their mints at:— 

Murshidabad, Azimabad Patna, Jahangirnagar Dhakka, 
and did so without the Imperial interference. 

(8) Besides the following were the mints whence 
miscellaneous powers issued coins under their direct control:- 

Elichpur, Aurangabad (Khujasta-bunyad), Haiderabad 
(Farkhunda-bunyad), Dilshadabad, Benares, Sii'onj, Jammu, 
Srinagar, Muzaffargarh (Afghans), Bhopal, Gokulgarh, 
Bahadurpattan, Mahisor, Bundraban Muminabad, Mathura 
Islamabad, Hardwar (Tirath) and Panipat. 

Thus about 75% of the mints ascribed to Shah Alam II 
can be safely deleted from the list of Mughal mints so far as 
that Emperor is concerned. 



BUDDHISTIC REMAINS IN BERAR AND 
IN ANCIENT VIDARBHA. 

By Y. K. Deshpande, M.A., LL.B. 

(Yeotmal.) 

% 

Present Berar, Marathi C. P., part of Khandesh and 
Marathi speaking part of the Nizam’s state constitute the 
ancient Vidarbha. 

For the first time Buddhism was introduced in Vidarbha 
v;hen Maha Rakkhita the royal missionary was sent by King 
Asoka to Maharastra. Maharastra was then known as a colony 
near the river Godavari. Edict on pillar at Rupnath in C. P. 
and the rock edict recently found in the Nizam’s State show 
that Asoka had some sort of control over ancient Vidarbha. 
A reference to the invasion of A3oka in the province and his 
defeat of its king etc. in a recent Marathi work appear to be a 
myth in the absence of any authority. 

A temple of Nagarjuna at Ramtek in C. P. reminds us of 
Nagarjuna the great founder of the Madhyamaka school of 
the Buddhists. Tradition is handed down that he was 
born in Berar, studied at Nalanda and ultimately became 
the head of that university. We know of his many works 
through the Tibetan and Chinese languages through the 
efforts of the European scholars. 

Caves at Ellora and Ajanta are unique in grandeur and 
these Buddhistic caves were excavated in the Chalukyan and 
Vakataka periods. 

Hiuen Tsang the famous traveller found a Buddhist ruler 
at the capital of Koslala which has been located by Cunning¬ 
ham at Bhandak in Chanda district. There is a Buddhist 
temple and monasteries also. The Buddhist rulers shifted from 

92 O.J. 729 
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there to Sirpur in Raipur district and also changed their 
religion to Saivism. Near Ramtek there are Buddhist remains 
at Mansar. This place is full of remains of Gupta period. 
Guptas were relations of the Vakatakas. 

In Berar there are Buddhistic caves at two places, viz. at 
Salbardi in Amraoti district and at Patur in Akola district. 
We are as yet in dark about their age and also about their 
history. There are short inscriptions on pillars at Patur caves 
but they have not been as yet deciphered. 

From the materials before us it can be definitely gathered 
that Baddhism prevailed in Vidarbha from the period of Asoka 
till the 9th or 10th century and it was ultimately made extinct 
by the revival of Vedic religion after the birth of Sri Sahkara- 
charya, that the Buddhist monks resided in their cave 
residences peacefully and that they occasionally received 
support from the officers of the then kings. 



THREE NEW KAKATlYA INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM KAZIPET. 

By M. Rama Rao, M.A., B.Ed. 

(Rajahmuudty.) 

* 

Of the several dynasties of the Deccan whose history is 
embedded in thousands of inscriptions scattered all over the 
Dominions of H. E. H. the Nizam, the Kakatiya dynasty is 
one and perhaps the most important. Of the inscriptions 
recently discovered the three from Kazipet are of para¬ 
mount importance to early Kakatiya history which has been 
very little known till now. The object of this paper is to 
discuss the importance of these three records and show what 
new facts they bring to light. 

The texts 1 of these inscriptions have been given at the end 
of this paper as an appendix. Nos. 2 and 3 were found 
engraved on two loose stones in the compound of the Police 
Station and No. 1 has been inscribed on a stone slab built into 
a durgah at Kazipet, a station on the Bezwada-Hyderabad 
section of the N. S. Railway. 

. These three records are of the utmost value to the genea¬ 
logy of the early Kakatiyas. Most of the later inscriptions of 
this dynasty trace the genealogy from Prola II (1115-1158) 
while a few mention his father Beta. A Canarese inscription 
in front of the Padmakshi temple at Hanumakonda (4 miles 
off from Kazipet) mentions Beta alias Tribhuvanamalla of 
the Kakatiya family and his son Prola II both of whom 
were subordinates of the Western Chalukyan emperor Tribhu¬ 
vanamalla Vikramaditya VI. Lines 9-13 of No. 3 of App. tell 
us that Beta belonged to the Durjayakula, that he had the title 

1. I have published the texts of these three inscriptions in the J. A. H, 
R. S. VIII, pt 1. pp. .45-27. 
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Chalamartiganda and that he was the father of- Prola. Lines 
]5 and 16 represent Beta as a feudatory, of Tribhuvanamalla. 
These facts enable us to identify the Beta and Prola of No. 3 
of App. with the chieftains of the same names in the other 
Kakatiya records. Inscription no. 2 of the App. adds to this 
new information. This is a record set up at the time when 
Beta of the Kakatiya family was instituting Varuna, probably 
for the merit of his father Polalarasa. Line Id of this 
inscription calls Beta a subordinate of the Chalukyan monarch 
Tribhuvanamalla. This description is in perfect agreement 
with that of Beta given in no. 3 of App. and the Canaresc 
inscription of Hanumakonda 2 referred to above. This Beta 
lias therefore to be identified with Beta alias Tribhuvanamalla 
of the other Kakatiya records. It is also necessary to place 
his father Prola as Prola I before him in the Kakatiya 
genealogy. We have to consider the genealogical importance 
of no. I of App. at this stage. In it three generations of kings 
are given-Beta, Prola and Beta. It is said that Prola and 
Beta II were the son and grand-son respectively of Beta I. 
The association of Beta II with the building of a temple at 
Anmakonda after his own name corresponds exactly with the 
contents of another record from Hanumakonda which 
registers a gift of Beta to God Prolesvara at the Betesvara 
temple. 3 Evidently Beta II of no. I of App. has to be identified 
with Beta alias Tribhuvanamalla of the other Kakatiya 
inscriptions. Then we have the following genealogy of the 
early Kakatiya kings :— 

Beta I 

I 

Prola I 

i 

Beta II 

I 

Prola II 

No. 1 of App. is of paramount importance for determin¬ 
ing the origin and evolution of the Kakatiya kingdom. I 

2. E. 1. IX, p. 256. 

3. See my Epigraphical Notes in J. A. H. R. S. VIII-1 no. 3 
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have shown elsewhere 4 that the earliest known Kakatiya 
chieftain is a certain Gundaya alias KSkartya Gundyana 
who was one of the powerful subordinates of Ammaraja 
II of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty of Vehg'i. This chieftain 
has been assigned to the period 940-999 A. D. and 
credited with the foundation of a small independent princi¬ 
pality during the troublous days in the history of the Eastern 
Chalukyas in the last quarter of the 10th century. Prola I has 
been assigned to the period 1050-1080 A. D. 5 His father 
Beta I known for the first time from no. 1 of App. may be 
assigned to 1020-1050 A. D. We have no information about 
the Kakatiyas between 999 and 1020 A. D. i. e. from the time 
of Gundyana’s death to the beginning of Beta I’s reign. This 
gap may be now filled up with the aid of no. 1 of App. The 
regnal periods of most Kakatiya rulers were very long, in one 
case extending upto 61 years. 6 It is likely that Beta I 
also had a considerably long reign. Another fact contained 
in No. 1 of App. also favours this view. It is said that Beta 
attained much wealth by vanquishing the forces of the Chola 
king. This fight must have taken place when the Cholas 
intervened in the affairs of Vengi towards the close of the 10th 
century. We have already stated that Kakartya Gundyana 
founded an independent principality just about this time. It 
is therefore possible that Beta I might have succeeded 
Gundyana and fought with the Cholas in Vengi in order to 
protect the principality handed over to him by Gundyana, 
especially because it was formerly in the Veiigi kingdom. 
On these grounds, I would assign Beta I to the period 1000- 
1050 A. D. This arrangement gives us a continuous history 
of the Kakatiya kingdom from the time of Gundyana in the 
middle of the 10th century and shows how it rose on the ashes 
of the Eastern and not the Western Chalukyan empire as 
Or. Fleet and others have supposed. 7 

It is necessary to consider briefly the exploits of the 
chieftains mentioned in no. 1 of App. We have already stated 
that Beta I is said to have fought with the Cholas and explained 

4. See Ibid vol. VI, pt 2. p. 124. 

6. Ibid, p. 124. 


5. Ibid, p. 123. 

7. See I. A. XI p. 252. 
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the circumstances under which this event could have 
taken place. Beta’s son Prola I is said to have straigh¬ 
tened “Chakrakuta-visaya”. About the year 1060 A. D. the 
Eastern Chalukyan king Rajaraja and his son Rajendra were 
actively besieging Chakrakuta. It is not known whether 
Prola and the Eastern Chalukyas were rivals or allies in this 
attack upon Chakrakuta. While explaining the rivalry of 
Prola I with the Cholas as mentioned in the Pill&lmarri and 
Palampet inscriptions, 8 I have suggested that this Kakatiya 
chieftain fought as an ally of the Chalukyas. 9 The same view 
may hold good in this connection also. Possibly the Nagavarhslis 
of F-astar attempted to enlarge their dominion at this time 
and ti.us came into conflict with the Kakatiyas in the south¬ 
west and the Eastern Chalukyas in the south-east. The 
conquest of Purakudesa, the slaying of the son of Dugga and 
the defeat of Gonna were the further achievements of Prola. 
It is said that he received the Anmakonda-visaya which 
comprised ihe territories of all these rival chieftains, from king 
Trailokyamalla. We know from no. 2 of App. that Beta II 
was a contemporary and feudatory of Tribhuvanamalla. 
Obviously Beta’s father Prola I was a subordinate of Trailokya¬ 
malla Somesvara II (1068-1076) of Kalyan. 

Thus the three insciiptions from Kazipet discussed in this 
paper are of very great importance to the early history of the 
Kakatiyas. 

APPENDIX. 

Three inscriptions from Kazipet. 

No. 1. Kazipet Insciiption. 

1 sftalHfiicfifag 7 qt *^1^01: [l] 

2 afa: | 8 #RaprosoSr (®) ffRq^l t [W 

3 55 ^ffq 9 qifocTRT: qrigc^qft 

4 [ II ] ( 1 ) g^tTW 10 [«T] 

5 fqsrqfor: m $Rfqt<? 11 q^n[ 2 facqiqRrc^ 

6 «RT 12 q[^5pqf q^qftT § 

8. J. A. H. K. S. vol. VI, pt. 2 p. 126. y. Ibid vol. VII, pt. 3 p. 176. 
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13 gormqtfq [w] 19 m fa (qj sjlaswasqq^qg 

14 =q [4] [ij era 20 ifr: [i] fqqtfai gfr ftq; 

15 sgqqm^teftqq [4] § 21 irmfl 4qggfqf*fq q 

16 J|w*t? 5 «wN^srt 22 ram [ 4 ] srm^asgft m 

17 to gsqstft to* 23 ft [st] 414 faqgq^q (i) irar 

18 qRIWq1| [ 3 ] gg^q 24 qq *qwm ql 4*TO q=4)qjr 

(&Hll 

No. 2. Kazipet Inscription. 


Noith. 


1 mrragiqiqq 

2 4lg*41q^ hsw 

3 mfq*ra 

-1 q*qq|R;q> TO 
5 qq f^fq^qi ra 
6*gfqiTO: sftq 

7 [fr^] fqgqqq^ 

8 fqqqri^qqfq 

9 jJI^qtf ^T^rlf4 

10 11 q<qrcq#r41fq (41) 

11 mrfqqmraqsi 

12 5J^ q^iqo^^t 


13 qqjomgrq^ 

14 qroi^ qfq 

15 %rqftq | fcqqfqq 

16 qoT #Fq$iq03 

17 4*?f qjfqieftq 44 

18 sh m q ; 4 qCw 7 ^ 

19 qloS^T 

West. 

20 ....mm qp4fa [fa] 

21 

22 fq qi^S q^arafasr 

23 [eri] fqfaftK WTO 


No. 3. Kazipet Insciiption. 


1 rafar sflramfls 

2 raiq#ifa *qffafa 

3 qfar qfqsqll [ 41 ] to 

4 gqqjfem [m] 

5 ql<*q. 

6 .*T[q m\ 

7 qq i <?qrql....faq:g*;! 

8 orgqq: sffalforcm: [n] (l) 

9 ^qfq ra^qfqqo^ TO 

10 TO sftfqqwgqi^os: [|J 

11 l^q^mN^ *to 


12 41q TO^qq? 

13 3: [II] ( 2 ) ?rg*: wgq: q 

14 ^faqiqqlfeqfaq =q 

15 W %$Cgfe#fii [I] ^ 

16 5R =q5R^q TOJqfi:41: 

17 fq^TO [ fa ] ft fa* 
18- q froftfqqqfaqiw^ 

19 fq: [II] [3] ra4i *g*gTO % 

20 j? ; qft (m) *gs....4*T 

21 55 1| qq. 







RARE AND IMPORTANT COINS OF BAIHMANI KINGS. 
By Khwaja Mahammad Ahmad. 

( Hyderabad.) 

In this paper I shall deal with some unique coins of the 
Hyderabad Museum and point out the light they throw upon 
the genealogy and chronology of the Baihmani kings of the 
Deccan. 

While cataloguing the coins of the Hyderabad Museum 
under the able and expert guidance of the learned President 
of this meeting, I had come across these coins and sought his 
expert opinion with regard to certain difficulties which I 
could not make clear, and for their solution I am highly in* 
debted to him. 

First I shall take the coins that correct the genealogy of 
these kings. There is a controversy with regard to the paren¬ 
tage of Firoz Shah and Ahmad Shah I, who were eighth and 
ninth kings of this line. According to Firishta both of 
them were the sons of Da’ud who was a son of Alauddin 
Hasan Bah man Shah, the founder of the Baihmani Dynasty. 
In the Burhan Ma’sir they are however described as the sons 
of Ahmad Khan, son of Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah. 
Sir W. Haig has attached more weight to the latter work but 
without bringing forward any definite reasons. 

Among the coins of the Hyderabad Museum I happened 
to come across a few coins bearing the following legend :— 

Obverse. 

( _ s AjJf jjUJf It) b 

Reverse. 

t f btliJ 

We must bear in mind the reading on the reverse which says 
that Ahmad Shah I was son of Ahmad who was son of Hasan 
Baihmani. A coin which bears the same legend has been 

93 0.1. 737 
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published by Mr. O. Codrington in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
Series No. 3, Volume VIII, but it has been attributed by the 
author to the tenth king of this line i. e. Alaudditi Ahmad 
Shah II, who was a son of Ahmad Shah I. No reason has 
been given by him for this view. I think that he attributed 
it to Ahmad Shah II because he is styled on the coins as 
Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah. But Mr. Codrington has to¬ 
tally ignored the point that if we attribute this coin to Ahmad 
Shah II, we shall have to admit that Ahmad Shah I was a 
son of Alauddin Hasan, a fact which lias been supported by 
none of the historians. Apart from this the coin published 
by Mr. O. Codrington bears the date 838 A. H. Upon the 
basis of tnis date, Mr. Codrington formed an opinion that the 
tenth king Ahmad Shah II succeeded to the throne in 838 
A. H. There is a controversy as to the .correct date of the 
tenth king’s accession and it was doubtful whether he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in 838 or 839 A. H. The correct date 
of Ahmad I’s demise has been inscribed on his tomb at Biclar, 
and it is 29th Zil Hijjah 839 A. H. Besides I have come 
across coins of this type which are dated 832 to 838 A. H. 
only. These dates synchronize with the reign of Ahmad Shah 
I only, and amply prove that these coins were struck by 
Ahmad Shah I. This being once established we can safely 
say that Ahmad Shah I was the son of Ahmad, who was the 
son of Hasan Baihtnani and as all chroniclers are unanimous 
in saying that Ahmad I and Firoz were brothers, it goes with¬ 
out saying that Firoz was also the son of Ahmad. 

Practically all the historians of the Baihmani kings say 
that Humayun Shah was succeeded by his sons Nizam Shah 
and Muhammad Shah respectively. Hut there is no Numis¬ 
matic evidence to prove that Humayun Shah’s son and im¬ 
mediate successor was styled Nizam Shah. On the contrary 
according to the known coins, the king who immediately 
succeeded Humayun Shah and was also his son was styled 
Ahmad Shah. The following is the reading of the coin 

Obverse. 

t 1 1 c, 

Reverse, 
i alii 
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Coins of this king are dated 866 and 867. The years 
synchronize with the period attributed to Nizam Shah. This 
clearly proves that Humayun Shah’s eldest son, who succeed¬ 
ed to the throne, assumed the title Ahmad Shah and not 
Nizam Shah. 

There is again a great controversy regarding the paren¬ 
tage of Kalimullah Shah, the last of the Baihmanis. Firishta 
himself has made contradictory statements regarding Kali- 
mulla Shah’s parentage. On page 729 (Bombay Lithograph) 
lie calls him son of Mahmud Shah, but while describing his 
tlight to Bijapur he mentions him as a grandson of Mahmud 
Shah. The author of Burhan Ma'sir has totally omitted Kali¬ 
mullah Shah and Sir W. Haig prefers Firishta’s latter version. 
But from the coins that have been discovered it is proved 
beyond doubt that he was a son of Mahmud Shah. The 
following is the reading of the coin :— 

Obverse. 

^£^211 I —CUt yJlX) 

Reverse. 

, g**4-?Jl 0 ,JUt jjUaJLJf 

The chronology of the Baihmani kings has got some very 
doubtful points. According to Firishta Humayun died in the 
year 865 A. H. and the fact has been taken for granted by all 
the historians, but there are two coins in the Hyderabad 
Museum which clearly bear the date 866 A.H. There is no 
reason to believe that these must have been posthumous 
issues of Humayun Shah. This necessitates a change in the 
chronology of Baihmani kings and makes 866 A. H. instead 
of 865 A.H. as the date of Humayun Shah’s death and the 
twelfth king’s accession. The following is the reading of the 
coin :— 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 
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There is a great controversy regarding the date of Kali- 
mullah’s accession. According to Firishta the seventeenth 
king Waliullah died in 932 A. IT. and was succeeded by 
Kalimullah. There are two coins of Kalimullah in the Hydera¬ 
bad Museum, which bear the date 930 A.H. One of these 
coins has been published by Mr. 0. Codrington in the Numis 
matic Chronicle, series 3, Volume VIII. But the dale has been 
read by him as 935. It is only because in some cases ‘5’ is 
written like an English zero on Muslim coins. But on 
Baihmani coins we will continuously find that ‘5’ is inscribed 
on them more or less like an English “E” and zero is 
inscribed like an English zero. To substantiate this statement 
I will here refer to the coin of Waliullah which has been 
published in the above mentioned chronicle as No. X of plate 
VIII. The date of this coin is beyond doubt 930. The last 
figure zero is inscribed like an English zero. Excluding the 
names of the kings, both the coins are practically identical. 
Thus with the help of these two coins we can decide with 
certainty that Waliullah was succeeded by Kalimullah in the 
year 930 A. H. 

The date of Kalimullah’s death is also obscure. Firishta 
mentions that Kalimullah flew from Bidar in 934 A. H. and 
that he died in succeeding years. Mr. O. Codrington has 
published a coin of Kalimullah in the Numismatic Chronicle 
Series 3, volume VIII, dated 942 A. H. But I have come across 
two coins which clearly bear the date 952 A.H. This shows 
that Kalimullah was alive till 952 A.H. and that coins were 
struck until then in his name. The following is the reading 
of the coin :— 

Obverse. 

CO 

Reverse. 

r^l jjUoLJf 

‘in 
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TRADITION IN INDIAN ART. 

By Nanalal C. Mehta, I. C. S. 

(Muzaffarnagar). 

% 

The astounding thing about Indian Art that strikes even 
a casual student is the remarkable • stability of its traditions 
throughout the course of centuries. Whether it be architecture 
sculpture, painting or music, the agelong traditions continue 
to exercise their dominating influence. This however does 
not preclude its being influenced by new streams of alien but 
dynamic cultures at certain epochs of its history. From the 
dawn of history India has been subject to manifold influences 
which sometimes came to her from beyond the seas— 
sometimes from Persia, sometimes from Babylon and 
sometimes from the far off countries situated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. It must have been a singular event in the 
histoiy of India when Chandragupta Maurya married the 
daughter of Seleukus Nikator—one of the generals of Alexan- 
dar the Great. It was, as it were, the fusion of the two most 
dynamic cultures of the ancient world. What repercussions 
of this marriage were on the society at that time, we can only 
guess. 

It is however known that during the earlier centuries ot 
the Christian era a number of Hellenic artists, who have left 
a veritable gallery of Buddhist sculpture, were working in 
what are now known as the Frontier Provinces and Afgha¬ 
nistan. The passionate feeling of the Greek for the represen¬ 
tation of the human body in all its outward and athletic glory 
did not take root in the Indian soil. The Gandharan period 
despite many a charming and graceful sculpture remains a 
mere episode in the cultural history of Hindustan. It seems 
as if the Indian had a peculiar feeling of his own for Nature. 
The realism of some of the statuettes—especially of the bull 

743 
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on the Mohenjo Daro seal is of a totally different character 
from that of the Greek or the Hellenistic artist. Years ago 
Dr. Spooner suspected Persian influences in the development 
of Mauryan art; but nothing is more remarkable than the 
extraordinary constancy of the fundamentals of Indian culture 
throughout the ages, and its amazing powers of assimilation of 
alien elements in its unique matrix. 

The influence of Islam. 

It is rather extraordinary that even Islam in its first flush 
of power—more than half a millennium before the advent of 
the great Moghuls-—failed to affect the artistic traditions of 
India to any appreciable extent. India has always been the 
great laboratory of religious experiments, and in this particular 
sphere the influence of Islam was indeed powerful. But so 
far as the outward tenor of life was concerned, life remained 
practically unchanged. Important edifices of a novel type 
began to be built, but after a short time the indigenous tradi¬ 
tion asserted its dominance. 

Throughout the centuries of its existence Islam in India 
has always looked up to Persia for its artistic inspiration. The 
Indian Musalman has always felt somewhat humble before 
the Persian and it is somewhat remarkable that the monu¬ 
mental work of Maulana Shibli has no place for a single 
Indian in his monumental work on the Heroes of Islam. Iran 
and its adjacent lands—what now constitute Russian Tur¬ 
kestan—were the fountain-heads, as it were, of Islamic culture. 
Baghdad, Samarkand, Bokhara, Herat, Ghazni and Shiraz are 
names to conjure with in the history of Islam. Historical 
circumstances fortified this tendency, for from the days of 
Timur the valour of the Islamic rulers made the court of 
Samarkand one of the greatest literary and artistic centres 
that the world has ever known. Babar, though a Turk by 
descent, was a Persian by culture. Nothing in Hindustan 
pleased the fancy of this valiant prince. His son Humayun 
brought with him two distinguished masters of painting from 
the court of Iran—Abdul Samad Shirazi and Mir Saiyyad Ali. 
The celebrated paintings of Hamzanama—unique by them- 
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selves in the history of Indian pictorial art—were commenced 
during the reign of Humayun though they were completed 
during the time cf Jalaluddin Akbar.' Abdul Samad Shirazi— 
Shinn Kalaw, as he was called—master of drawing as well as 
of calligraphy, was given the charge of training up Indian 
artists in accordance with the Persian canon. 

Within a few years however it was discovered that an 
Indian, while good at copying was a person rather difficult 
and peculiarly obstinate to be vitally or easily influenced. 
The Indo-Persian phase was therefore only a passing phase 
of brief duration. The patronage of the Moghuls and the 
magnificence of Persian illustrations'-—Babar, Humayun and 
Akbar had some wonderful Persian manuscripts in their 
library—undoubtedly gave an unprecedented stimulus to an 
Art which seemed to have fallen on evil days with the decay 
of. a central power. The extraordinarily finished workman¬ 
ship and the impeccable colour-schemes of Moghul paintings 
are undoubtedly in a great measure due to the influence of 
the Persian examples. But these only affect the surface, and 
the principal characteristics of the Indian tradition remained 
practically unaltered. 

The Indian Renaissance. 

The fifteenth century in Europe was a period of consider¬ 
able movement in the history of Europe. The world has 
rarely witnessed such a wonderful harvest of artistic master¬ 
pieces as during this period of the Renaissance when Italy, 
Holland, Germany and Spain vied with each other in 
producing pictures of a quality that the world has never seen 
before or since. The Moghuls were great dilettanti and were 
interested in everything, especially if it was something strange 
or singular. Yet it is curious that such a great patron and 
connoisseur of painting as Jehangir did not think it worth 
while to copy the large-scale canvases in oil which were 
shown to him by the English ambassador Sir Thomas Roe. 
Painting had made remarkable progress in Italy since the 
death of Giotto in 1337. Since then the brothers Hubert and 
Jan Van Eyck discovered the medium of oil for painting which 
94 o.j. 
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was to revolutionize the entire course of painting in the 
European world. Problems of fore-shortening, perspective, 
of the true colour of shadows were solved one by one during 
this great period of artistic revival. The Renaissance had 
achieved practically all its glories almost 100 years before 
Jchangir ascended the throne. And yet it is remarkable that 
throughout the creative period of Moghul art the momentous 
changes that had taken place in the pictorial art of Europe 
had practically no effect on the royal ateliers of Agra, Delhi 
and Lahore. Though Abul Fazl expresses the admiration for 
the great European masters and mentions that some of the 
painters notably Daslnvant and Basawan had become almost 
as famous as these, nowhere is it recorded that the Indian 
artists were induced or encouraged to take a lesson from the 
West or to adapt their own technique to a changing world. 

It is somewhat interesting to see the copies of European 
paintings made by the Moghul artists of this period. It seems 
that they were only interested in carrying out the wishes and 
whims of their patrons. The pictures had themselves no 
message to impart to these Indian artists. There is a singular 
and extraordinarily line copy of a picture by Kamaluddin 
Bihzad copied by Nanha at the instance of Jehangir which 
has been recently published in the superb volume on Persian 
painting by Binyon, Wilkinson and Grey. It is truly remark¬ 
able that artists so accomplished as these, who could at will 
copy and reproduce every stroke of foreign masters, observed 
an attitude of such complete mental detachment bordering on 
indifference that they hardly allowed even a trace of foreign 
influence in any material respect in their individual produc¬ 
tions. It is possibly an instance of what A1 Beruni thought 
to be the extraordinary conceit of the Indian people as regards 
the superiority, in fact finality, of their own culture. Whatever 
may be the cause, it is true that up to this day none of the 
discoveries of Europe since the days of Giotto has been 
extensively made use of in this country. The old fashioned 
fresco, the miniature painting on paper, cloth or wood, the use 
of water-colours, utter indifference to linear perspective, 
modelling or depicting shadows, a comparative dislike for 
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pure Naturalism or verisimilitude, fondness for the decorative 
rather than the actual, a liking for the descriptive rather than 
representational or photographic, a penchant for the con¬ 
ventional and the symbolic, for the emotional or the lyrical 
rather than for the exact or the actual aspect of life—these 
are and have been the principal characteristics of the pictorial 
art of India during its centuries of evolution. 

While the European art for the last 500 years has been 
experimenting with the problems of optical illusion, or 
simultaneous and consecutive vision, atmospheric illuminations, 
the true colour of shadows, the comparative strength of straight 
in relation to a curved line, Indian Art has pursued its placid 
course undisturbed by any questionings as to the relative 
importance of accurately rendering appearances as against 
conventional or symbolical expression of ideas or emotions. 
The scientific or the technical aspect of painting lias always 
be*en a question of secondary importance in Indian Art. Call 
it the genius of the people or its obscurantism or conservatism, 
the fact is there. It is as if the Indian felt himself more 
confident and comfortable in his own native habitat despite 
his undoubted ability to adapt himself for a time to outlandish 
ways and methods. Occasionally he borrows, but his 
essential outlook on life remains unchanged. 

There is perhaps another and more deep-seated reason 
for this singular and somewhat characteristic attitude of the 
Indian towards Art as a whole. Art in Asia is something 
comprehensive and not exclusive. This is particularly so in 
India. Poets, sculptors and painters are workers in the same 
field with their peculiar media of expression; so much so that 
the canons of appraisement or criticism that apply to literature 
are also valid for sculpture and paintings. In fact the object 
of the graphic and plastic arts is according to the ancient 
texts the expression of the same sentiments or Rasas which 
are the subject matter of poetry. The subjects therefore of 
painting or poetry are not infrequently the same. 

From this arises, not unnaturally, an attitude of compara¬ 
tive indifference for portraiture or mere technical research. 
The expression of idea or an emotion, the rendering of a myth, 
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story, legend, or even a poem or a musical mode are the 
objects which ihe painter has generally in view. The frescoes 
of Kllora, Ajanta, Bagh, Sittanavasal, Tanjorc, Conjeeveram 
and countless other wall-pictures merely recite the story or 
the legend from the inexhaustible repertoire of the Jatakas, 
Puranas, epics and the folk-tales through the medium of line 
and colour. Emphasis is laid on a lucid rendering of the 
scenes, on the appropriate illustration of the incidents rather 
than on representing the actual appearances either of the 
environment or of the human figures. We might in fact 
regard the pictorial rendering as a mere substitute for a verbal 
rendeiing, generalized and effective in a country of vast 
spaces and many scripts and languages. 

In the old Gujarati manuscripts, for instance, painted 
pages are merely another version of the same story told swiftly 
and vividly through the medium of line and colour. Pure 
bright tints are used in conjunction with a few strokes of the 
brush. There is no attempt at technical finish or optical 
illusion. The style is in a way similar to and the object 
identical with the old Buddhist sculptures illustrating the 
Jatakas. These mediaeval paintings are somewhat in the 
nature of modern posters. The lines and colours arc there 
to emphasize their message through their distinctive medium 
and with their peculiar vocabulary. 

It is sometimes thought that the period of Moghul 
painting from the time of Akbar up to the death of Aurangzeb 
must be regarded as something of an exception to these 
general statements. This is, 1 believe, incorrect and it is 
primarily due to the fact that while the vast wall spaces 
decorated with frescoes in the mausoleums :at Sikandra and 
the palaces of Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, Delhi and Lahore have 
vanished, sometimes by the lapse of time and often by 
misplaced zeal or religious bigotry or pure vandalism, a 
large number of pictures and albums consisting mostly of 
portraits and scenes of royal life have survived. A careful 
survey of the surviving material will disclose Die fact that 
Moghul artists applied most of their time to the decoration of 
books such as Hanizanatna, Shahnama, Razmcinarna, 
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Ramayana, Gitagovinda, KJiamsa of Nizami, DiwanH-Hafiz, 
Gulistan, Boslan, Rasika Piiya of Ktsjio Das, Bahar-i-Danish, 
Kalita wa Darnna , Auwati-Suheli and the recently discovered 
exquisite manuscript of S'alibhadm Charifa. 

The Contribution of the Moghuls. 

The Moghul Emperors saved the pictorial art of the 
country from the vulgarities of bourgeois patronage of which 
it appears to have been a victim between the eleventh and 
the sixteenth century. The artist suddenly became a man of 
importance, worthy of Imperial favours and had an honoured 
place in the royal entourage. The Muslim has always been a 
greater realist than thoHindu. It is possibly the result of his 
religious inheritance. Abul Fazl thought the preparation of 
pigments for the use of the painters of the Imperial atelier a 
matter of sufficient importance to mention in his court 
chronicles. The Moghul artist was interested in the use of 
line paper, jewel-like pigments, dazzling illumination of borders 
and lovely mounts of varied designs for his pictures. A royal 
portfolio of Moghul pictures gives a peep into the intimate life 
of the Moghul Court and its scenes of unprecedented splendour. 
What the quality of the wall paintings executed by the Moghul 
artist must have been, it is easy to gauge from the wonderful 
inlay work to be found in the great architectural monuments 
of the Moghul times. The same individuals executed the 
pictures on paper, ivory and cloth, decorated the wall surfaces, 
and provided designs for the beautiful decorations of the 
interiors of palaces, mosques and mausoleums. It was a time 
of unprecedented patronage for the artisan. The Moghul 
artist— naquash as he was sometimes called—was as versatile 
as his Italian confrere of the Renaissance period. 

While the superb technical skill of the Moghul artist has 
been admired, the art of the Moghul dress-maker has remained 
hitherto unnoticed. What gorgeous combinations of colours the 
Moghul dress-maker was able to devise in the shape of crimson 
or emerald coloured sashes with flowered borders wound round 
the waist on cream-coloured aiigas and white pyjamas with 
the loveliest of tiny and multi-coloured shoes, elaborate turbans 
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with rows of pearls round the neck. The setting for these 
superbly dressed individuals was equally marvellous-lovely 
carpets from India and Persia, porcelain from China-all in the 
snow white palaces of marble at Agra and Delhi, and for some 
time in the dreamland of Fatehpur Sikri. 

The Rise of Provincial Schools of Painting. 

The transition from these glorious scenes of Imperial 
splendour to the next stage was rapid. The Court art of the 
Moghuls was almost dead by the end of the seventeenth century. 
The Imperial artists were scattered all over the country and 
were again working as the pioteges of smaller princes and rich 
bourgeois, /. e. far from being a time of decline in the history 
of Indian art, it heralded the advent of spring tide in the do¬ 
main of pictorial expression. Vernacular literatures had been 
developing, taking the place of Sanskrit even among the elite 
of the land ever since the eleventh century. Hindi literature, 
the most important of that time, had got into a strange mood 
of erotic lyricism. Its preoccupation was practically the glori¬ 
fication of love and women. Poetry of this period is probably 
unique in the literary annals of the world. For full 250 years 
it was engaged in describing the physical charms of women. 
Woman was the principal character in all poetical themes, whe¬ 
ther they dealt with the life of Krishna and Radha or with the 
change of seasons or the harmonies of music. The painter 
also fell in a line. The bulk of his pictorial output dealt with 
practically the same themes as his brother worker in the lite¬ 
rary arena; but let it be said to the credit of the former that 
the pictorial art as a rule never degenerated into the trivial 
banalities of unabashed eroticism. The artist retained his mas¬ 
tery of fine and rhythmic lines and used it to interpret the 
scenes from the Puranas and epics as well as from the common 
incidents of everyday life. It was an art truly popular, for it 
permeated every sphere of life. The extent and output of it 
must have been enormous, judging from the material that is 
still extant. 

While it was in continuation of the older tradition, it 
could not but be influenced by the traditions and the tech¬ 
nique of the Moghul period, but unlike the Moghul artist the 
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Hindu artist of the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
working at the courts of the princes of Rajputana and the 
Pahari principalities was not primarily interested in matters of 
mere technique, or even finished workmanship. He got all 
what he had to say by the use of his peculiar mastery of line 
and pure radiant colours. He had not to seek his public. He 
made use of a universal language which was understood from 
North to :South and from West to East and transcended 
provincial and linguistic boundaries. He was a symbol of 
the cultural unity of Hindustan and it is surprising what he 
achieved within the short space of a hundred years or more 
between the beginning of the eighteenth century up to 
about 1830. 


Pahari Painting. 

Let me quote the reactions of a great European connois¬ 
seur to the enchanting art of the Punjab of only a century ago. 
Laurence Binyon writes: 

“I can never forget'the extraordinary pleasure and exhila¬ 
ration I felt when I first made acquaintance with drawings 
from the Kangra Valley. How was it, I thought, that such 
enchanting things had remained unknown to us in the West ? 
There was one small drawing in particular, with music play¬ 
ed to them by attendants, and hailing with joy the moon-rise 
over a lake. It drew one into itself, into a world of magical 
radiance. It was simple and poignant as a song. Since then 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has made us more familiar with Kangra 
drawing, and more examples have found their way to England. 
It is true that the sweetness of them, in the later productions 
of the school, is apt to cloy; their grace declines to a weak 
prettiness. But judged by its best, as it should be, the art of 
Kangra is a pure delight. We are not to expect from it more 
than it sets out to give; but where else shall we find 
drawings more exquisitely expressive of natural feeling in a 
lyric vein? The drawing on Greek vases, the design of Japa¬ 
nese prints, may have other fascinations and be richer in re¬ 
source, more vigorous and varied; but in the art of Kangra 
there is a frankness and abandon, a spontaneous directness, 
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which affects one like some of our own ballad-poetry, with 
its stock turns of phrase and its traditional refrains, but also 
its heart-piercing sudden sweetness. It is something unique in 
the world’s art.” 

The Punjab is now perhaps the one province where some 
superb examples of this unique art can still be picked up in 
the stray shops of dealers, who have collected, as it were, the 
artistic sweepings from the neglected treasure houses of the 
old Pahari princes. The latter have no use for their patrimony 
and the great educated public of the Punjab is unaware of and 
uninterested in it. In fact, the Punjabi is really surprised and 
can hardly understand how such lapses from the practical stan¬ 
dard of his well-regulated life were possible not so very long 
ago. The few’ lovely pictures occupying the centre wing of the 
Lahore museum have no message or apparent appeal to the 
new public, and at any rate have exercised no influence what¬ 
ever on the art of the two or three painters who have been 
working in this province of martial valour, where military 
skill and physical prowess were once combined with a fine 
sense of beauty and discrimination even at a time, when the 
suzerainty of the central power at Delhi had become a mere 
shadow and the small ancient principalities and the newly 
risen pou r er of the Khalsa were in a state of perpetual war. 

The short space of time during which the Pahari schools 
of painting worked and produced so many enchanting works, 
constitutes a unique chapter in the artistic history of India. It 
is however hardly a memory now, even like the bare and 
deserted mausoleum of Nur-Jahan,the light of the world. Here 
in the growing city of Lahore many a big and costly building 
has been and is being built. Golden domes attest to the aflu- 
ence of the community, but Art remains a forlorn refugee on 
the ruined eminences of the Lahore fort or in the glazed 
cases of the local museum. One can hardly believe that this 
is the province where art and aesthetic beauty reigned supreme 
over every department of life only a hundred years ago. 
Going further north to the enchanting valley of Kashmir the 
disillusionment becomes complete. A whole race of exquisite 
and patient workers has forgotten the very elements of design 
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and is engaged in the artistry of copying cither old patterns 
or the tinsel wares of Europe. The cheapness of it and utter 
absence of anything really artistic animating these articles are 
unbelievable. 

South India. 

In the great temple-cities of the South, famous for their 
majestic architecture, vast pillared corridors, monumental 
sculptures and marvellous images of metal, the state of affairs 
is equally depressing. The handicrafts of descendants of these 
master-craftsmen have no room in the homes of the intellectual 
Madrasi. The exquisitely* printed cottons of Tanjore or Ma- 
sulipatam have no markets in the country. All over there is 
the same refrain of neglect, want of encouragement and con¬ 
sequently the creeping shadow of lingering death. 

The End of the Traditional Epoch. 

Indian art witnessed its doom about the middle of the 
nineteenth century-at the very time when systematic arrange* 
ments were being made to usher in the dynamic culture of 
the West. A new generation of Indians trained according to 
the methods of the West initiated in the knowledge and 
manners of a new civilization was being born, and it was felt 
that the indigenous culture of Hindustan had either lost its 
vitality or the power of regeneration without the help of an 
external stimulus. In any case, the new culture from the 
Occident was welcomed, and it was really the beginning of a 
new era when old values were replaced by something which 
was not yet properly understood or appraised. A new out¬ 
look on life was being created, and in the process it was but 
inevitable that a culture-a civilization, which had been unable 
to resist the onslaughts of a new and more dynamic civiliza¬ 
tion should succumb, India had lost herself in the maze of 
dialectical juggleries principally concerned with arid discus¬ 
sions of obsolescent dogmas, and it appeared as if the old 
country was really aging and had outlived the period of her 
creative activities. 

Modern India. 

Three-quarters of a century is not a long period in 
the history of a country like Hindustan, and yet until very 
95 o.i. 
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recently even the memories of a fine and sensitive culture—I 
am principally referring to the glorious period of the Pahari 
paintings towards the middle of the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century—were forgotten. It 
is difficult at this distance of time to realize the urbanity of 
culture which delighted in such extraordinarily beautiful and 
tender master-pieces, primarily narrative in their subject-mat¬ 
ter and emotional in their outlook, dealing with legend, myth, 
Puranic history, episodes from the epics and above all with 
the everyday life of the people including their song and 
dance. I have come across, such ordinary articles as fans, 
which have been exquisitely painted on either side. Little 
stool?, ordinary chairs, beds, tables, handkerchiefs, pieces of 
cloth used for playing the game of Chausar, playing-cards, 
chess-boards, household utensils—almost everything appears 
to have been permeated with a sense of beauty and rhythm 
peculiarly Indian. It is not merely distance in time that is 
responsible for this enchantment. To visualize the past from 
the remnants in pictures, cloth, utensils, furniture, is almost 
like creating a new world of singular charm and beauty in 
comparison with and contrast to the general atmosphere of 
costly vulgarity and tawdriness that prevails in the pretentious 
homes of our princes and the now urban aristocracy of law¬ 
yers, sharebrokers, enterprising speculators, traders, business¬ 
men and money-lenders. 

I have sometimes asked myself as to the whereabouts of 
art in modern India. I have tried in vain to locate it in the 
palaces of the ruling chiefs or the mansions of the rich bour¬ 
geois. So far as the poor are concerned, the struggle for 
existence would harldy seem to leave any time whatever for 
contemplation of anything so unpractical and so irrelevant as 
matters ajslhetic. The amazing thing about modern India, 
despite the artistic awakening which has now been proceeding 
for over twenty years or more, is the extraordinary apathy of 
the educated Indian and his singular incapacity to understand 
or to respond to artistic stimuli. In fact the atmosphere for a 
real, instructive and sympathetic understanding of art is alto¬ 
gether missing in this country. It is in fact easier to interest 
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a cultured foreigner in the artistic productions of India, past 
or present, than an educated Indian, who is found to be 
almost temperamentally unresponsive to artistic stimuli. 
Modern India seems to be content with either third-rate pro¬ 
ductions of European art or no art at all. There is hardly any 
place for painting, sculpture, or music in a modern Indian 
home. The artistic perception is so dim and the response so 
feeble that I have sometimes felt something like despair at the 
utter absence of taste in the decorations of the numerous 
public buildings which have been rising up from year to year 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Place of Art in Modern India. 

Our public buildings have hardly been affected by artistic 
considerations. Both the public and the Government seem to 
be of opinion that there is no room for sculpture or painting 
in the edifices constructed for public purposes—such as uni¬ 
versities, townhalls, libraries, museums, school and college 
buildings, hotels, clubs, hospitals, theatres or Dharamsalas. 
Picture-galleries and museums are few and far between. 
While the public is keenly interested in the multiplication of 
schools and colleges, art is apparently considered useless or 
an extravagant waste of money and it is therefore unnecessary 
to make any provision for the study of Indian art—whether it 
be architecture, sculpture, painting or music. There is no 
room for artistic training in the curricula prescribed by the 
faculties of arts or sciences. 

The result is what could have been easily foreseen. From 
the humble village school to the expensive auditoria and 
lecture-halls of our modern universities, the prevailing atmos¬ 
phere is the same—one of unredeemed gloom and dreary 
monotony. Rhythm, colour and harmony are qualities foreign 
as it were to our centres of education and enlightenment. Go 
where you will, a home redolent with beauty and colour is a 
sight altogether exceptional and uncommon in this country, 
especially among the classes which style themselves progre¬ 
ssive, up-to-date and educated and are reasonably prosperous, 
particularly in these days of economic distress when the gaunt 
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spectre of poverty stalks throughout the length and breadth 
of Hindustan. In a country where people are never tired of 
vaunting their so-called spirituality, one comes across amazing 
unconcern and lack of interest in things of abstract beauty. It 
is as if the very capacity of a normal human being to feel the 
joy and warmth of beautiful creations had somehow or other 
diminished in the process of his unnatural evolution in the 
uncongenial atmosphere of our educational establishments. 

There is no doubt that whatever may be the other short¬ 
comings of our educational system, it is certainly responsible 
for enfeebling the natural instinct of a normal individual for 
artistic appreciation and judgment, and perverting it into 
something singularly crude and uninviting. The famous Jaina 
scholar Hemachandra—the ornament of the court of Kuma- 
rapala and practically the last of the great encyclopaedic scholars 
of the medieval period—compares the capacity for aesthetic 
perception, which he considers to be a natural gift, as some¬ 
thing akin to the experience of realizing the great Reality- 
Bi airman ami a. There is no doubt whatever that there has 
been a tremendous and progressive decline during the last 
hundred years in this ability to discriminate between what 
is merely pretty, ephemeral and of no artistic consequence and 
something beautiful, dynamic and abiding, that is responsible 
for a new experience altogether. People travelling in China 
and Japan have always marvelled at the instinctive sense of 
the people for things beautiful, whether they be the creations 
of Nature or of human hands. It is as if the individual had 
felt in his inmost soul and grasped the all-pervasive rhythm 
and harmony of the great universe. Our case is somewhat 
different and perhaps partly pathological. Luckily we have 
developed a new and unlimited capacity for debiting all our 
failings, shortcomings and misfortunes to the account of an 
alien and unsympathetic government, but for whose partial 
interest in our artistic monuments a good many of our surviv¬ 
ing monuments of the past would have altogether disappeared 
and been long forgotten. Unfortunately, however, we cannot 
explain away the perversion of taste or the absence of 
discrimination in matters artistic by the want of education—a 
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new mythical phantasm which is the peculiar creation of 
modern India for exorcizing all the ills that the country suffers 
from, for it is precisely the so-called educated and sophi¬ 
sticated classes who are least sensible to aesthetic reactions. 
Art and Nationalism. 

The tidal sweep of modern nationalism has strangely 
enough not invaded the regions of artistic perception, where it 
might have done unmixed good and created a new milieu for 
the growth and development of a tradition really indigenous 
and attuned it to the real surge of the people; where it could 
have brought a touch of colour, added a note of harmony to 
relieve the depressing monotony and lifted the pall of vulga¬ 
rity from our urban homes, palaces and public buildings. It 
may be mentioned that just as the extension of Sxvadesism by 
insisting on the use of our languages as the vehicles of our 
higher education has hitherto encountered the opposition of 
our own countrymen, so our artists and artistic handicrafts are 
being starved also by the apathy and want of support of our 
own intelligentsia. Or, is cheapness at any price the slogan of 
the new age, that makes no exceptions and has no local bias? 
What is however surprising is that the vitality of Indian art 
should have persisted and survived even in the present depres¬ 
sing environment and that new shoots should have sprung 
forth from the age-old trunk of great aesthetic traditions. 

Loss of Artistic Sensibility. 

What is true of sculpture and painting is equally true of 
music. Barring the indomitable endeavours of a few workers 
here and there, millions of our middle classes, educated and 
uneducated, are completely uninterested in and indifferent to 
matters of artistic moment. What is strange is not the want of 
their encouragement or the absence of their support, but the 
utter loss of artistic sensibility. It seems as if within the last 
hundred years a new race has come into being, different from 
the people who delighted in lovely little lyrics of pictorial art, 
in sensuous rhythms of beautiful sculptures depicting the gods 
and goddesses of their pantheon. 

I have sometimes asked myself the question whether 
Indian art, if it is not to be found in the homes of the rich, can 
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be discovered in the abodes of the poor. At first sight the 
query seems to be meaningless, almost amounting to mockery 
when one thinks of the tumbled down hovels and the collection 
of mudhouses which are called villages in this country, and 
which seem to proclaim the despair and misery of their po¬ 
verty from the house-tops. And yet curiously enough, I have 
found myself an admiring witness of beautiful costumes grace¬ 
fully worn by the village maids; I have seen simple and ordi¬ 
nary articles of daily use satisfying in their artistic complete¬ 
ness. I have often admired beautiful spots of colour on the 
walls of some village houses, depicting as of old, scenes either 
from the Ramayana or the Mahabharata. I have occasionally 
seen pictures depicting scenes from the urban life of India- 
sometimes the habits and the manners cf the Europeans in this 
country. In a far-off village at Kalakankar in the district of 
Partabgarh on the banks of the Ganges," I was amazed to see 
entire walls and ceilings having been painted, only half a cen¬ 
tury ago, with the scenes from the lives of the Europeans and 
from the life of the common people. These pictures are an 
essential part of our own old fashioned architecture. As music is 
an indispensable adjunct of all our festivities, so are coloured 
pictures considered indispensable for the houses of the well-to- 
do in rural areas. The old tradition still persists in areas 
where people are not so sophisticated and Europeanized as 
the educated Indian in the cities. The artists—generally fres¬ 
co-painters—are the poor village craftsmen who continue to 
work according to ancient conventions and transmit their 
knowledge from generation to generation. The apathy and 
ignorance of the educated Indian has almost killed the arts of 
music and dancing in this country. The old fashioned Ustad- 
the musician, the actor, the dancer and not the least, the old- 
fashioned master-builder-architect, sculptor and painter-the 
repository of the ancient Silpsastras is now considered a super¬ 
fluous relic of the past and cannot make a living. He has 
almost disappeared and it is doubtful whether any amount of 
the so-called revival will bring back his massive knowledge, 
his extraordinary technique and wonderful tradition of the old 
master. 
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So far as sculpture is concerned, the obsequies were per¬ 
formed several centuries ago. Occasionally hereditary crafts¬ 
men have been able to put up—especially in the South - some 
magnificent examples of temple sculpture. The future, how¬ 
ever, is uncertain and far from hopeful. 

The New Revival. 

In the realm of pictorial art we have been more fortunate. 
With the rising consciousness of the people has developed a 
new impulse for artistic expressions. What was in its incep¬ 
tion an eclectic movement has now become a school of orga¬ 
nized expression. A band of workers conscious, gifted, con¬ 
fident and eager to revive the lost glories of their artistic 
heritage has spread all over the country making experiments, 
evolving individual techniques, assimilating the past, all the 
time endeavouring to say something definite and distinctive, 
which will not be merely a vain echo of the past, nor a lifeless 
copy of something which is not their own. Considering the 
atmosphere in which these young men have been working 
with little encouragement and less public support, it is sur¬ 
prising that they should have been able to achieve so much. 
The time for polemics and provincial jealousies or mutual re¬ 
criminations is not yet. The pictorial revival is still the interest 
of the limited few'. The great public is still unconcerned. It 
still sleeps. It has to be interested in what appears to them 
to be merely a hobby of a few rich collectors or the occupa¬ 
tion of a small number of unpractical enthusiasts. 

Personally I have not been able to understand or sympa¬ 
thize with the controversy regarding the relative merits and 
distinctive outlooks of the Bombay and Calcutta schools. 
To me the differentiation in what are called the Bengal and 
Bombay schools is a matter of but little import. India is vast 
enough to permit of several provincial dialects living as equal 
members of the federation of graphic and plastic arts, each 
one eager and untrammelled to maintain and enhance its 
reputation and to develop its work in its own distinctive way. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the professional workers, to 
an outsider what really matters in the long run is the expres- 
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sion of an emotion or an idea, and not the' manner or the 
method by which it is expressed; for after all the aesthetic cri¬ 
terion is something which transcends and is independent 
cf the use or otherwise of the latest scientific methods as 
applied to the art of painting or casting. Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta both swear by Ajanta. So far it is all to the good. If 
any of them chooses to experiment in the European fashion 
it is its own business. Besides, experimenting is not confined 
only to Bombay. Gaganendranath Tagore experimented 
years ago in the latest modes of cubism and some of the finest 
work of modern India is altogether foreign to the traditions of 
the old schools of Indian paintings. Recently the poet 
Rabindranath has struck out a path of his own. There is room 
enough for every kind of school in this continent. What is 
necessary for all exponents of these schools is to achieve some¬ 
thing of importance, and to interest the public in their artistic 
aspirations and accomplishments. 

Art and Modern Education. 

It is a strange world that we are living in at present. 
Practical men who have been at the helm of affairs now find 
that all their elaborate edifice of educational enlightenment 
has been somewhat in the nature of a sham, that the education 
imparted in the ambitious lecture-halls of our universities has 
failed to transfigure the man into a nobler or more powerful 
creature. Our so-called Art Schools have been the Cinderella 
of the educational system. They are said to be vocational 
schools only fit for the children of the poor or those that have 
not the necessary capacity or the resources for reaping the 
benefit of the ordinary educational institutions. When econo¬ 
mic depression begins to tell, it is curious that the attention of 
these practical men immediately turns towards the extrava¬ 
gance of the attenuated budgets of these Schools of Arts and 
Crafts. What these eminent men sometimes forget is that 
the acquisition of power to understand the universal language 
as expressed by line, colour, rhythm, gesture and song is often 
more important from the point of view of a normal human 
being than the mere capacity to read and write in a restricted 
medium of a provincial vernacular. The orthodox educationist 
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still thinks in terms literary and has still to understand that 
there is one language the currency of which is unhampered 
either by geographical barriers or by differences of language, 
script, custom or manners. This is the language of Art and 
the capacity to understand it means the power to distil the fullest 
enjoyment out of the gorgeous and colourful life of trees, 
flowers, water, sunshine and unlimited spaces. 

Personal Confession. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to make a personal 
confession. I have known, something of what are called 
Natural Sciences, for I am an old Tripos man of Cambridge; 
I have been a lifelong student of Economics; I have been a 
devotee of Sanskrit, and temperamentally addicted to literary 
and historical studies. For eighteen years I have been doing 
the varied work of administration which falls to an officer in 
the Indian Civil Service. Art has been a late intrusion in life, 
hardly more than fifteen years old. But as age creeps in, as 
the amount of available leisure becomes less and the futility of 
keeping up-to-date even within the sectional limits of a.subject 
becomes evident and the vanity of reading piles of books and 
becoming learned is realized, when printed matter begins 
sometimes to pall and the sheer output of it becomes a 
veritable nightmare, what solace it is to turn to the silent 
creations of art! It may be a mere fragment of an old-time 
sculpture, a worm-eaten fragment reminiscent of the pictorial 
art of a by-gone age, a delicious drawing or a silhouette or a 
miniature painting of a modern artist. They are like the 
strains of music of which one is never tired, which soak, as it 
were, into the inmost recesses of consciousness and become 
an integral part of it. 

The language of Art is the language of humanity. It 
needs nothing beyond a certain amount of sensibility and life 
to react to aesthetic beauty. No learned comments are 
required, for artistic creations are complete in themselves 
They bring light and radiance, joy and happiness to all those 
who have the capacity to grasp them and to understand 
them. A long acquaintance with artistic creations brings a 
new understanding and reveals, unexpected worlds of beauty 

96 o.i. 
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even in regions where the ordinary eye finds ndthing to arrest 
it or to impart a tinge of wistfulness. ^Esthetic joy is like a 
mother’s love, something indefinite but infinite, deep, silent 
and strong, disinterested and utterly selfless. It can be found 
and experienced even in the least promising circumstances. 
Its abode is not always to be sought in the palaces of the rich, 
for it can be found in the humblest home of our poverty- 
stricken countryside. It is something in the nature of an 
elementary urge which requires development and opportu¬ 
nities to come in contact with the immortal creations of the 
past and the monumental creations of the present. 

Ar organized endeavour is needed to train up a whole 
people to rise to its native sense of aesthetic enjoyment. Art 
cannot be ignored or banished from the life of a nation without 
doing irreparable damage to its soul. It must have a place 
in the homes as well as in the class-rooms, in the temple as 
well as in the hospital, in places of amusement as well as in 
places of worship; for it is a thing of the spirit and no nation 
has yet arisen without the exaltation of the spirit. When the 
futility of mere literary training—of book learning—has been 
found to be more than a mere waste of time and opportunities, 
is it not time for the country to turn to something the results 
of which cannot for a moment be doubted ? The past splen¬ 
dour of India lay not in her mythical wealth, but in the 
imperishable monuments of her artistic and creative mood. 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF A BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 
FROM JAGGAYYAPETA. 

By T. N. Ramachandrax, M. A., 

(Madras.) 

The reliefs of the stupa at Jaggayyapeta, situated on the 
banks of the Paler river, a tributary of the Krishna, and 30 
miles north-west from Amaravati are of special interest be¬ 
cause we can speak here of a local character, a special feature 
of which is a preference for very slim figures, “ a preference 
which is manifested three centuries later at Amaravati, where 
the artists never seem to have had enough of the tall and 
narrow figures 1 A majority of the early reliefs both from 
Jaggayyapeta and Amaravati, which by a comparison with the 
Bharhut ones must be assigned to the second century B. C., 
occurs on slabs which must have belonged to an enclosing wall 
(prakara) of a Buddhist temple or stupa 2 . Amongst the re¬ 
liefs from the Jaggayyapeta prakara there is one which is 
interesting in more ways than one. Apart from its “grandeur 
of conception” it has given rise to much speculation in the 
matter of identifying the scene or scenes carved on it, and as 
such can be said to present many points of iconographie 
interest. It shall be our endeavour to show in this paper the 
probable identity of the figures carved on the slab. 

This slab which is now preserved in the Madras Museum 
has been labelled by Burgess as fig. 3 of pi. lv in “The 
Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta”, 1887 and 
its contents are briefly described by him as follows :— 

“On another slab is a tall male figure, standing on a 
cushion with a high turban, broad necklace, armlets and 

1. Uachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, ovl. I, p. 28 

2. Coonraraswamy, A royal gesture; and some other motifs, p. 57. 
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bracelets, and his clothing gathered principally round his 
waist. An umbrella is over his head, in front is the chakra on 
a short pillar, and behind his head is an object like a drum, 
also on a short supporting pillar. Above are clusters of 
objects which may be compared to the lower ends of bags, 
and from five different points among them stream down square 
objects, which, it may be, represent pieces of money. There 
seem to be rude devices on them similar to what are repre¬ 
sented on the pieces of money in the bharhut scene of the 
purchase of the Jetavana by Anatfiapindika (Cunningham’s 
Bliarlmt Stupa, pp. 84, f. pi. xxviii, fig, 3, and pi. lvii). Before 
or to the right of the man stands a woman, also on a cushion, 
with heavy anklets and bunches of balls attached, as is some¬ 
times worn to the present day. She has very large ear-rings, 
and her head-dress is of the peculiar style only found in these 
very early representations. Below her is a horse saddled and 
with a plume, but the figure is altogether below proportion 
even to the woman, who is about half the height of the man. 
Behind the central figure are two young men paying re¬ 
verence to him, each with a scarf across the chest and with 
heavy ear-rings and large turbans ; they, like all the figures,, 
stand on cushions-possibly a conventionalism. Below them 
is an elephant about half their height, saddled, and with his (its) 
trunk raised towards the tall man. What this represents we 
know not: some great person, the owner of horse and 
elephant, with wife and sons, and symbols of authority 1 

Bachhofer, the author of “Early Indian Sculpture” (1929) 
is nearer the mark when : he observes (p. 28) that the whole is 
“a representation of the Chakravartin, the ruler of the world,, 
and his seven jewels 2 


1. Burgess, p. 109. * 

2. Here it will be interesting to quote the remarks of Bachhofer on this 
sculpture. They run thus:—“ Here it will be interesting to point out 
how quickly false conclusions can be drawn when the means' of 
expression of which a given period disposed are unknown to us 
Thus, in an otherwise ingenious and instructive essay, E. Serarf 
considers the foundations upon which the figures in a relief from 
Jaggayyafeta are standing to be clouds. a::d he is therefore of 
opinion that the scene is taking place in boundless space (E. 
benart, Notes d Epigrapbie Indienne, iii, J, A., 1;90, p. 145 note). 
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An improvement on Bachhofer’s theory is that of Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy according to whom it cannot be in¬ 
terpreted except as a representation of a “Chafcravartin in all 
his glory, and as embodying the ancient Indian idea of the 
king as the source and fountain-head of all prosperity 1 ” “a 
Chakravartin, according to a formula several times repeated 
at Amaravati and found also in Ceylon 2 ”, and lastly as a 
‘ standing king, who must be either the Great King of Glory, 
Mahasudassana of the Sutta, or one of the early Andhra kings 
known to history, in the capacity of founder or benefactor” 
associated with whom are the “seven treasures (sapta-ratna) 
of a Chakravartin” and whose “right hand is stretched up¬ 
wards to the sky, where from a line of clouds, there is falling 
a rain of square punch-marked coins in five streams 3 ”. 

The possibilities that have to be considered here are if 
the central figure can be said to represent any Chakravartin 
endowed with the seven precious things ( sapta-mtnas ) and 
the four supernatural powers or gifts ( Iddhis ) and the royal 
insignia {pai ibhopa-bhandani ), or the Chakravartin Mahasuda¬ 
ssana of the Sutta, or neither but some other. The first possi- 


A glance at the other relief (this is figured by Burgess in his 
Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta stupas as no. 2 of pi. lv) ought 
to have sufficed to show that the suggestion is wrong. There one 
sees the adoration of the sacred foot-prints, and the worshipper 
standing outside the structure lias under his feet the same foundation 
which Burgess takes for cushions and Senart for clouds. 

I do not say that the scene has been falsely interpreted as 
far as the contents are concerned. It is a representation of the 
Chakravartin, the ruler of the world, and his seven jewels. But 
the figures and animals do not stand upon clouds, the latter 
being indicated by small half-round figurations, sticking to the 
upper edge of the image, Senart’s “cloud” is in reality nothing 
else than a piece of ground or some other firm foundation upon 
which the figure is imagined to be standing, otherwise it would 
have appeared to the Hindu of that period as soaring in , space. 
The contrary is thus intended of what Senart.had supposed. A 
few of the early pillars of Stupa III at Safichi, where a similar 
phenomenon may be observed, definitely dissipate the last doubt 
(A. S. R., 1913-14, pi. 18 b, d.). -Early Indian Sculpture, vol. I, 

p. 28. . 

1- A royal gesture; and some other motifs, p. 61. 

2. Rupam, Nos. 38-9, April-July, 1929, p. 5. 

•3. A royal gesture; and some other motifs, p. 58. 
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bility can be brushed aside for it is apparent that no general 
or ordinary Chakravartin was intended. The details preclude 
this possibility. A close study of the sculptures both at Jagga- 
yyapeta and Amaravati reveals the fact that sculptural 
representations of men of fame, scenes from the Jatakas and 
the life of the Buddha were for the most part intended. The 
Chakravartin in this case ought to be one of fame, of such fame 
as Buddhist religious texts would think of including so that the 
life of the particular Chakravartin thus included might serve 
as a model to the Buddhist brothers and sisters. Indeed, 
viewed in this light, the place of honour lias to go most deser¬ 
vedly to Mahasudassana, the Great King of Glory of the Sutta, 
than whom there was no greater Chakravartin, 1 and as such 
the figure may be put down as representing that Chakravartin, 
as Dr. Coomaraswamy had done. The only objections for 
this identification are the line of clouds above, the rain of coins 
and the particular pose of the Chakravartin’s right hand 
which is lifted up, the palm outwards. In later literature, 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical, we find the association ot rain 
of wealth, gold and the like with kings and queens in a purely 
figurative manner. 2 We can also discern this association of 
rain of gold with the king in the Mahabharata ( 12, 29, 25 ) 
where Maghavat is said to have rained gold on a king. 

Now that Mahasudassana is out of the question we have 
to make a search for other glorious men whose life-stories 
would be considered to deserve sculptural representation, 
which would be the case only if their life-accounts are such 
as to bring home to the Buddhist Faithful the idea that they 
should take to the path of virtue and cultivate such habits 
and conduct as would vouchsafe for them the goals of their 

1. Dialogues of the Buddha, part II-Mahiisudassana-suttanta, pp. 
192-232-S. B. B„ vol. iii. 

2. Merutuhga, Prabandhachintiimani (translated by Tawney), p. 76- 

“Oh king, when the cloud of your hand had begun its auspicious 
ascent in the ten quarters^ of the heavens, and was raining the 
nectar flood of gold.”, 

Buddhacharita, I, 22—“like a line of clouds holding a 
lightning-flash, relieved the people around her from the sufferings 
of poverty by raining showers of gifts”. 
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models, viz, those glorious men. At the same time we have 
to see that those life-stories account ^satisfactorily for the rain 
phenomenon etc. 

According to Milinda-panha 1 there were four men who 

by giving gifts, and by the practice of virtues prescribed by 

the Buddhist texts, attained even in their earthly bodies to 

glory in the city of the gods (ttidasapuia) and they were 

Mandhata, Nimi, Sadhina and Guttila who are the heroes in 

the Jatakas named respectively after them. 2 

* 

The first three were Chakravartins while Guttila was but 
a musician and as such does not come within the scope of our 
discussion. Nimi and Sadhina too do not come within our 
purview; for their life-stories do not take into account the rain 
phenomenon in our sculpture, though they were great Chak¬ 
ravartins attended by all the paraphernalia that we have 
d*escribed already. The Chakravarin that is left out for our 
consideration by the process of elimination is Mandhata, whose 
life appears to have caught the fancy of the Buddhist Faithful 
in a remarkable manner. Not only is he made the hero in Pali 
Jataka named after him but also one of the avadditas is devot¬ 
ed to him as is clear from the inclusion of his life in the Sans¬ 
krit Divydvaddna (a collection of early Buddhist legends). 3 A 
brief account of the Mandhdtu-Jdtaka will be as follows:— 

Long ago there was a Chakravartin by name Mandhata 
who was endowed with the seven latnas , 4 the four super- 

1. S. B. E ., vol. xxxvi-“The questions of King Milinda”, part ii, p. 145, 

2. Mandhatu-Jataka, No. 258-Cowell’s edition, vol, ii, pp. 216*218; 

NimijJataka, No. 541- ,, vol. vi, pp. 53-68; 

Sadhina-Jataka, No. 494- „ vol. iv, pp, 223-227; 

Guttila-Jataka, No. 243- „ vpl. ii, pp. 172-178. 

3. Edited by Cowell and Neil, 1886 xvii, 200-228, 

4. They are, as listed in the Mahasudassana Suttanta and Lakkhana 
Suttanta, wheel, elephant, horse, light-rgiving jewel or gem (mani 
ratna which was of “vaulurya, bright, of the finest species, with 
eight facets, excellently wrought, clear, transparent, perfect in every 
way”), woman (queen), steward or treasurer and a minister or 
general (parinayaka). The parinayaka is according to the Lalita- 
vistara a general, and according to Buddhaghosha the eldest son of 
the king, the Yuvaraja. 
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natural gifts or powers 1 and the royal insignia 2 "and he was 
a great monarch. When he clenched his left hand, and then 
touched it with his right, there fell a rain of seven kinds of 
jewels, knee-deep, as though a celestial rain-cloud had arisen 
in the sky; so. wondrous a man was he.” 3 His life lasted for 
countless ages. Though he had everything that he could pos¬ 
sibly desire, he showed signs of discontent and began to desire 
for more wealth, power and the like. He was told of the hea¬ 
ven of the four great kings to whom he went and ruled with 
them their kingdom too for a long time; Still his craving was 
not quenched. On being told by the four heavenly monarchs 
that he heaven of the Tiayashiriisa gods was more lovely 
than theirs, he. went to that heaven where Sakka, the king of 
gods, gave, him half of his kingdom. Mandhata reigned in 
the heaven of Sakka for ages and ages as.it were, for the text 
says that six and thirty Sakkas had come and gone, but still 
Mandhata went on as the joint ruler of the heaven without his 
desire and craving being quenched. His passion grew and he 
determined in his heart to kill the then Sakka so that he can 
rule the whole heavenly realm. But kill Sakka he could not. 
This greed of his was the root of his impending fall. 
“The power of life began to wane; old age seized upon him.” 
He fell from heaven into a park belonging to his 
mortal kingdom and the gardener made known his return to the 
royal house. All the people came and gave him a place to 
rest in the park where he lay in lassitude and weariness await- 


1. Four iddhis-handsome and pleasing figure, long life, perfect health, 
popularity with priests, laymen and all. For details see 
Mahasudassanasuttanta, pp. 208-9. 

2. Milinda-paflha, v, 3 (S. B. E„ vol. ii p. 207) The royal insignia 
(paribhoga-bhandani) consist of umbrella, ushnisha or turban, chamara, 
sword, and throne. 

3. The Divyavadana version is slightly different. In it it is said the 
king desired that there should be a rain of gold for seven days in his 
private chamber or zenana and that not even a pie should fall out. 
Even as he desired so it happened; not even a piece fell outside his 
private chamber. The text itself is :-“ahovata me’ntahpure 
saptaham hiranyam varsham pated ekak&rfhapano'pi vahir na 
nipatet. Sahachittotpadad eva rajilo Mandhatasy&ntahpure saptaham 
hiranyam var§ham vri?htam ekakar$hapano'pi vahir na nip&tito’- 
Cowell’s edition, p. 213. 
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ing his death. Pressed for a message for his people he gave 
the following:—“Take from me this message to the people: 
Mandhata, king of kings, having ruted supreme over the four 
quarters of the globe, with all the 2000 islands round about, for 
a long time having reigned over the people of the four great 
kings, having been king of heaven during the life time of six 
and thirty Sakkas, now lies dead”. With these words he died, 
and went to fare according to his deserts. 

There are two statements in the text that throw light on 
the rain phenomenon in the sculpture. The first refers to the 
falling of “a rain of seven kinds of jewels, knee-deep, as though 
a celestial rain-cloud lias arisen in the sky” when Mandhata 
clenched his left hand and then touched it with his right. 1 

The second statement was made by the Buddha (Master) 
himself after he had finished the narration of the Mandhatu- 
Jataka by way of drawing out the moral from the legend for 
the benefit of the sahgha. It is in three stanzas, the latter two 
being the same as verses 186 and 187 of Dhammapada, and 
they are:— 

“ Wherever sun and moon their courses run 
All are Mandhata’s servants, every one ; 

Where’er earth’s quarters see the light of day, 

There king Mandhata holds imperial sway. 

Not though a rain of coins fall from the sky 
Could anything be found to satisfy. 

' Pain is desire, and sorrow is unrest: 

He that knows this is wise, and he is blest. 

Where longing is, there pleasure takes him wings, 
Even though desire be set on heavenly things. 
Disciples of the very Buddha try 
To crush out all desire eternally.” 2 

The stanzas drawing out the moral in the story amply 
justify the carving of this Jataka on a prdkdra slab belonging 
to a stiipa. In our opinion the crux of Buddhist thought is 

1. The Jataka (Cowell’s edition), vol. ii, p. 216. 

2. The J&taka (Cowell’s edition), vol. ii, p. 218. 

97 O.I. 
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contained in this carving for the moment the Buddhist pilgrim 
sees this sculpture he is at once reminded of the Lord’s 
sayings: “Not though a rain of coins fall from the sky, could 

anything be found to satisfy. Pain is desire.Disciples of 

the very Buddha try to crush out all desire eternally”. What 
more noble theme does the sculptor require than the Mandha 
tu-Jataka fqr his sculpture which drives home the Lord’s 
teaching in a sweet manner that art and art alone can 
achieve. 

Let us examine the details in the sculpture in the light 
of the text. The clouds are represented in a double row of 
overlapping forms like tiles, forming the upper margin of the 
whole composition, which is “envisaged from an elevated 
point of view, according to the method known as vertical 
projection”. This cloud formula has been discussed at some 
length by Dr. Coomaraswamy in his “ A royal gesture: and 
some other motifs ”, p. 58. From this line of clouds there is 
falling a rain of square coins looking like punch-marked coins 
in five streams. The left hand of the Chakravartin is clenched 
as required by the text and this pose may be taken as almost 
a permanent one for the left hand for the function of rain-pro¬ 
ducing. The right hand is lifted upwards, the palm facing the 
spectator and the whole is in a position suggesting that the 
hand is in the act of coming down to touch or more probably 
pat or clap the clenched left. Magicians and jugglers usually 
resort to such tactics to punctuate the various items in their 
programme and to catch the eye of the spectator, and they 
invariably clap or pat their hands before producing the 
magical effects that they are up to. We may not be wrong 
in supposing that even as the magician or the juggler 
in the performance Mandhata is here in between his 
rain-producing shows, each tap with the right on the clenched 
left auguring a stream of coins or jewels. Thus the five 
streams of coins would suggest that he had touched his left 
with his right five times, every touch bringing on its wake a 
stream of coins. And now the greedy monarch (that the 
Buddha sufficiently represents him to be) is going on vehe¬ 
mently with the game, for greed knows no bounds. He has 
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lifted his right hand and has spread the palm sufficiently. The 
clenched left, as I observed already, is a permanent pose, a 
sign of determination so to say which sufficiently represents 
the king’s standing and unquenchable greed. What has to 
follow, as follow it must, is for the right to touch the left the 
sixth time to produce the sixth stream and so on. By such a 
rendering the sculptor has brought out sufficiently the import 
of the Lord’s maxim “ Not though a rain of coins fall from the 
sky could anything be found to satisfy.” The number live in 
the streams has no other special significance, though it may 
however be suggested that they probably represent five out of 
the seven kinds of jewels that the rain was said to consist of. 
It will be seen that this by itself is not a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion, more so in the light of the Divyavadana 1 version in which 
we have the rain of gold in the king’s private apartments and 
nowhere else for seven days (saptahain himnyani vatsliam 
*vrishtam p. 213). Everything considered the explanation that 
the five streams are the results of pattings of the hands five 
times and the forerunners of several more to come or in other 
words that the whole is symbolical of the king’s greed seems 
to be satisfactory. The other details, viz, the saptamtnas have 
been well identified. 

A similar scene with the cloud and coin formulae atro¬ 
phied can be seen on one of the friezes (B. 346) excavated by 
Mr. Longhurst recently at Nagarjunakonda, Guntur District. 
It may probably be said to represent the Mandhatu Jataka. 
Yet another scene found on the rail pillar of the Amaravati 


1. The Divyavadana is a collection of very early Buddhist legends 
and unlike the Mahavastu is generally written in fairly correct 
Sanskrit by various authors. Most of the legends belong to the 
Vinayapitaka; they are not translations from any Pali original. 
Like the others which relate to As’oka’s history they seem' to come 
down from an independent source: According to Cowell and Neil 
(p. viii) “they have all suffered from the careless ignorance which 
characterises Nothern as opposed to Southern Buddhism; they are 
the isolated fragments which alone survive from what was once a large 
literature”. Some light is thrown on their age and relation to the 
Buddhist schools by the fact that there is no mention in them of 
Avalokites'vara, Mafljus'ri or the “Om mani padme hum” except 
perhaps in Avadana, xxxiii, p. 613,1. 26. 
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stupa 1 shows a Chakravartin in the midst of -the seven minus. 
As however neither the cloud line nor the coins are in evidence 
we cannot say that the Mandhatu Jataka was intended there; 
probably the Chakravartin represented is either Mahasudas- 
sana of the Siitta or Nimi or Sadhina of the Jatakas. 


1. Burgess, pi. v, 2. 



A NEW SPECIMEN OF KARTIKEYA FROM 
RAJAHMUNDRY. 

By R. Subha Rao, M.A., L.T., F.A.U. 

( Rajahmundry.) 

% 

With a view to construct the .municipal water-works at 
Rajahmundry, the department of public works excavated the 
site known as Pushpagiri on the eastern bank of the river 
Godavari and found, early in 1933, a beautiful stone image of 
Kartikeya or Kumarasvami, seated on a peacock. Both the 
god and his vehicle are wrought out in excellent finish on 
granite stone with correct proportions. From the projected 
stone-stand, found at the bottom of the image, it is learnt that 
it formed at one time the Mula-virat or original central figure 
set up in a shrine which must have existed at the same site 
in the 10th or Uth century A. D. A figure of Nandi or Bull 
in a couchant posture and other interesting specimens of 
sculpture in stone are also found in the same area showing 
that, in the ancient period referred to above, there was a 
Saivite temple on the spot. A fully decorated humped bull, 
standing on a four-legged stand, made of copper and one big 
bell and two small ones as well; as light jyotulu (lamps for 
burning lights and camphor before god), all made of copper, 
have since been excavated from the site. A stone slab, con¬ 
taining an inscription in old Tel-Kannada letters and belonging 
to Sr.ka year 994 or A. D. 1072 and recording gifts of lamps 
to God Markanda Maheiivara by Bhima, the illustrious 
minister of the Eastern Chalukya Emperor Vijayaditya VII 
(A. I). 1063-1077), has also been recovered from the same 
site. This fixes to a large extent the age of the stone image 
°f Kartikeya. A Telugu work, called Bhima Khandam, by 
Srinatha Kavi refers to the existence of a temple of Vlrabhadra 
on the same site long before the 15th century. 

773 
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An image of this kind has not been found so far in this 
part of the country in any of the temples or museums and 
this is probably due to the fact that worship of GanesJa is 
really more popular in these parts than that of Kartikeya or 
Vi^akha or Subrahmanya as the god is popularly know'n. He 
is the same as Kumarasvami or Mahasena, a name we get in 
all .the Eastern Chalukya plates as the tutelary or family god 
of the kings whose feet they worshipped for the increase of 
their kingdom. It is therefore gratifying to find this new 
image of Kartikeya or Kumarasvami or Subrahmanya in this 
place, the capital of the Eastern Chalukya kings. 

Tke height of the image is 2 feet 3 inches and that of the 
stand oi pedestal 3 inches. The breadth of the image is 14 
feet. To the right side of the main head are found three 
more heads and to the left two more. Thus, we get a Shan- 
mukha or six-faced god. The Vlshnudhaimottara states that he 
will have six faces and twelve hands like his female counterpart 
called Kumari, whose vehicle also is a peacock. We get twelve 
hands for this image also. On the right side, the main hand 
shows Abhaya (protection) posture and the top first hand 
holds Tiisiila (trident), the second Gadii (mace), the third 
Kukknta (cock), the fourth Nagali (plough) and the fifth 
Vajra (thunderbolt). On the left side, the main hand show's 
Varada (gift-bestowing) posture. The top first hand holds 
dhanus (bow), the second gatjdm goddali (battle-axe), the third 
pasani (noose), the fourth padtnam (lotus) and the fifth 
tlluinta (bell). The god wears a crown ( kirita) and garlands 
in the neck and scarf and jewels for the shoulders, arms and 
wrists. He is thus richly decorated and made majestic. 

The portrait shows an appearance of valour and strength, 
dignity and proportion. The vehicle of peacock is also 
wrought out most beautifully. Sakti or spear, Vajra or thun¬ 
derbolt, and Tanka or chisel are said to be his characteristic 
weapons. 

It is as God of War and Might, Victory and Peace that he 
was worshipped by kings of several dynasties and particularly 
the Chalukyas. He is still worshipped by millions of people 
in South India for getting success and wealth. 



THE PROPOSED IDENTIFICATION OF THE 
‘MOTHER & CHILD’ IMAGES AS SADYOJATA. 

By Niradbandhu Sanyal, M. A., B. L. 

(Rajshahi.) 

fc , 

In a short note on the ‘Mother and Child’ images of 
Bengal, contributed as an appendix to the Annual Report of 
the Varendra Research Society, 1923-29, I attempted to 
review the various opinions that had there-to-fore been given 
with regard to the identity of these images and pointed out 
that they conformed very closely to the Puranic, description 
of the representation of the Nativity of Krishna. Since then 
Mr. N. K. Bhattaini in his Iconography of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical sculptures in the Dacca Museum has suggested 
that they represent Sadyojata-Mahe^vara. In the present 
paper, I propose to discuss how far his opinion is tenable. 

The main ground on which Mr. Bhatta&ili seems to 
support his conclusion is that on the top of these sculptures 
are found figurines representing Siva in the form of a Linga 1 2 , 
Gane;>a, Karttikeya and sometimes also Navagraha and other 
deities, which in his opinion indicate the Saiva nature of these 
sculptures. On this assumption, he has endeavoured to trace 
out a subject in the £>aiva pantheon answering to the represen¬ 
tations under note. One of the five aspects of S>iva is Sadyo* 
jSta. This word he takes etymologically to mean 'a child just 
born- ’, and hence supposes that these images are representa¬ 
tions of this form of Siiva. 

1. For similar symbolic representations of S'iva along with images of 
other deities, cf. Bloch, Supplementary Catalogue of the Archaeo¬ 
logical collection of the Indian Museum, p. 92, Nos. 3831,3328 and 
3830. 

2. Regarding the import of the appellation Sadyojata, cf. Vayu Purana 
(VahgavasI ed), XXIII, 66-67. 
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But it must, however, be admitted that the justification of 
assuming these sculptures as Saiva, on account of the existence 
of the figures referred to on the top of the slab, depends on the 
significance of their presence. What are they there for ? Are 
they inserted as a sectarian symbol or as an excerpt of the 
whole narrative ? In solving this problem, it will be observed 
that these parrative sculptures with a group of deities inclu¬ 
ding the Siva-linga appearing above the main figures of the 
composition differ from the images of individual gods and 
goddesses with single Lingas at the top (e.g. Manasa, No. 485, 
in the Rajshahi Museum, a Gane&i in the Patna Museum), and 
may be compared with Nos. 75 and 77 of the Rajshahi 
Museum, representing respectively the dance of Siva and his 
marriage, or with the Mahishamarddini of Dhanuka referred 
to in my paper mentioned above. The existence of Vishnu 
among the gods on the top of these sculptures does not 
evidently indicate that they are Vaishnava. I add here an¬ 
other example from Tetrawan now in the Indian Museum 
wherein the meaning of these details is more easily under¬ 
stood. In this specimen, there are Vishnu, Karttikeya and 
other gods over the head of a Buddha figure calling the 
Earth to witness (Rupam, No. *10, fig. 43). There is thus 
little room to doubt that in such cases the deities on the top 
of the stella are only meant to be represented in the air as 
witnesses of the scene as described in the legend. They are 
of little help in giving us any definite idea about the character 
or the theme of the representation. They are only accessories, 
not essentially connected with the composition, and perhaps,, 
omitted on that account from images of ‘Mother and Child’ of 
an earlier date (cf. a specimen from Pathari, of the seventh 
century now in the Gwalior Museum, Coomaraswamy, History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI, XLVII, fig. 178). It is thus, 
seen that the contention for accepting the ‘Mother and Child’, 
images as Saiva is not absolutely without any doubt. 

Now consider how far their identification as Sadyojata 
is confirm ed by iconographic prescriptions. In Iconbgraphy, 

Yasmadahaficha deves'a tvaya guhye pade sthita | 

Yijfiatali svena tapasa sadyojatah sanatanah || ; 

Sadyojateti Brahmaitad guhyanchami prakirttitam | 
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it is hazardous to make an idea of the form of an image from 
the etymological meaning of the name of the deity. To cite 
for instance the case of Aghora, the word etymologically 
means ‘non-terrific’, but iconographically, Aghora is just the 
opposite. To identify ah image, our only reliable authority 
is the dhydnas from which the sculptor derives the knowledge 
of the object he is to represent. I quote below a dhydna of 
Sadyojata mentioned in the Prapanchasara Tantra, which 
agrees also with the description of the god in the S'ntattvanidhi 
(Rao. Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. II, pt. 2, p. 378, 
also Ibid, App. B. p. 191).* 

“As Sadyojata He is white like the jasmine (Kunda) and 
Mandara flowers. He is four-armed, holding in his two hands 
the Veda and rosary of Rudraksha beads and in the other 
two he makes the gestures which grant boons ( varada ) and 
dispel fear (abhaya)”. - (Prapanchasara Tantra, Tantrik texts, 
Vol. Ill, ed. Arthur Avalon, Calcutta, Intro, ch. XXVI, p. 51). 

Rao refers to a dhydna occurring in the Rilpamandana 
describing Sadyojata as follows :— 

“Sadyojata has a placid face, expressive of joy. He 
is three-eyed, and wears a pair of car-rings, with a white 
raiment and a garland of white flowers. His body is covered 
with white sandal paste, and his hair is dressed high, crowned 
with a crescent moon” (Rao, op. cit., App. B, p. 190). 

These dhydnas speak for themselves. They have not the 
least resemblance with the image in question. If the fancy of 
the Indian sculptor was limited strictly by a stereotyped 
iconographic convention, it hardly stands to reason that a 
single exception will be made in favour of Sadyojata where 
the type will wholly differ from the text. 

In fact, Mr. Bhatta&ili himself admits,.“ Unfortunately 
the dhydnas for Sadyojata given in the Tantras do not describe 
him as a new-born babe.” He is thus constrained to abandon 
his original position and chooses eventually to take these 
images as a variety of the Vaivahika-murti. Sadyojata and 
Vaivahika-murti are entirely different in their origin and con¬ 
ception. In all Vaivahika-murtis again Siva and Parvati are 
98 o.i. 
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clearly recognisable with the help of the attributes they carry. 
Such distinctive emblems are, however, absent in the present 
case. Mr. Bhatta&ill refers to the presence of the Navagrahas 
as indicating that ‘these images may have some connection 
with the marriage of Siva and Parvati.’ But although Navagrahas 
are sometimes found on the top of some Vaivahika-murtis, it 
is well-known that ihey are not connected exclusively with 
those alone, and appear in other images as well (e. g. 
DasSvatara slab, No. 216, Chandi No. 11 in the Rajshahi 
Museum). By themselves they are hardly of any value for our 
purpose. In support of his contention, he cites also a passage 
from the Btahma Ptnana (Ch. XXXVIII) describing Parvati’s 
Svayantvara. It is quoted below as translated in his book: 

“When the divine daughter of the Mountain came with a 
garland in her hands to the assembly of the gods where she 
was to choose her husband, Siva, in. order to test her, assumed 
the form of a child and was found sleeping on the lap of the 
bride. She, perceiving the child and coming to know through 
meditation that he was the god himself, accepted him with 
pleasure. Then the daughter of the Mountain, glad to receive 
the husband that her heart desired for, returned from the 
assembly holding the child against her breast.” 

It will be observed that the scene of Parvati reclining on 
a cot with an attendant massaging the sole of her feet hardly 
answers the above description. In the natural way of represent¬ 
ing such a story, Parvati should be figured either as seated or 
standing in the centre of the composition with child Siva in 
her arms, with perhaps the divine guests around her. It may 
also be observed that the attitude of the ‘ mother ’ looking 
wistfully at the ‘child’, who is drinking at her breast, hardly 
suggests the relation of husband and wife between the two. 
Indeed, there are unmistakable indications of the ‘mother’ 
being attended to after her labour. 

Mr. Bhatta&li attempts also to support his views from two 
inscribed labels on two images of ‘Mother and Child'. I would 
not discuss here his readings of the two. inscriptions or the 
interpretations he puts on them, as he himself sums up the 
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icsult of his endeavour as follows:—"These two inscriptions, 
then, do not bring us much nearer a correct identification 
of these ‘Mother and Child’ images and we must wait for 
better inscriptions to turn up in future.” 

It will thus be observed that the contention for identifying 
the ‘Mother and Child’ images as Sadyojata fails to carry 
conviction. On the contrary, as there are distinct references 
in the Bhavishyoitara Purdna and other texts relating to 
Krishna-janinashtaini that the birth-scene of Krishna should 
be represented with an image of Devaki lying as just delivered 
on a couch in the centre with child Krishna as suckling on 
her breast, Lakshmi shampooing her feet and gods and genii 
of every kind as soaring above in the air ( cf. Annual Report 
of the Varemha Research Society, 1928-29 App., pp. 20—21), 
it is only uselessly taxing our ingenuity to associate a different 
theme with the representations under note. As the represen¬ 
tation of the holy nativity is an integral element in the ritual of 
Krishna-janmashtami, the abundance of these images of 
‘Mother and Child’ is easily accounted for. Is there any evi¬ 
dence that the cult of Sadyojata was ever so popular ? 




SIGNIFICANCE OF TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE. 

By Dr. R. Shamasastry, B.A., Ph.D. 

(Mysore). 

A special feature of temple architecture is the carving of 
figures representing the stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata on the towers and walls of temples and on the 
body of temple cars. Curiously enough, there are also seen 
some indecent carvings, representing the amorous sports of 
men or of beasts. 

The purpose of these carvings seems to be the represen¬ 
tation of the four PurushSrthas or human pursuits, as stated in 
the Silparatnakara and other works on temple architecture. 
The Rathasastra says that there ought to be the representations 
of the four Purusharthas or human pursuits on the body of a 
temple car (Purusharthayutam). The Silparatnakara says that 
there ought to be carved figures representing the incarnations 
of Vishnu or Siva, amorous sports, and stories (Isavatarakri- 
dadikatharupani chaiva hi). 

The space on the walls of temples and on the body of 
temple cars is divided into four parts. The lowest part is 
allotted to the figures representing Dharmapurushartha or 
moral law. The second is assigned to the delineation of 
Arthapurushartha or wealth-producing activities. The third 
part is taken up for the representation of Kamapurushartha or 
pursuits of humanity in the field of enjoyment of animal 
passions. The top-most part is' allotted to delineation of 
Mokshapurushartha or religious pursuits to attain emanci¬ 
pation. This seems to be the order followed in the artistic 
carvings made on the walls of temples and temple cars. 

Accordingly we find on the space at the bottom Adi— 
Sesha bearing on his thousand-hooded head the globe of the 
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earth. Here Sesha represents moral law. On the space next 
above it we find representations of marriage or battle scenes 
of ancient kings. On the third part are seen dancing figures 
or carvings of persons engaged in amorous sports. On the 
top-most part are seen the pictures of saints, Siddhas, and 
Yogis who are said to have attained any one of the various 
forms of emancipation. 

The following is an English translation of the verses 
found in the works on temple architecture:— 

"On the right side Ganesa is carved; on the north Kshetresla 
and I.'ana dancing: at the door the door-keepers; the incarna¬ 
tions of Isa together with the figures illustrating persons 
engaged in amorous sports; and stories around the wall, as 
stated”. (Silparatnakara, under the head "Nasi”). 

"An eternal abode fit for the abode of gods and the 
twice-born; on the exterior and on the interior shall an expert 
artisan make the Chhatras (?) of all with the representation 
of auspicious stories and of acts of devotion and dance”. 
(Mayamata, under the head "Towers”). 

"Together with the Purusharthas the measure of Karna 
is thus described. Any one measure of 3,4,5,6,7, and 8 
Nadis; or with 12 Nadis; or on a small scale, as 2. On the 
front and back side shall an expert artisan make a dancing 
figure”. (Ratha^astra.) 

All these works arc in manuscript form and are found 
in the library of Mr. Siddalingasvami, an excellent sculptor 
and painter in Mysore. 

The verses are as follows:— 

(1) Dakshinena ganesanam uttare nrittarupinam. 

kshetre.4am chaiva chesanam dvare taddvarapalakan. 
Isavatarakridadikatharupani chaiva hi. 
mulabhittau cha parito vinyaseduktalakshanam. 
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(2) Devanam cha dvijanam cha vasayogyam sanatanam 
bahirantascha sarvesham cUJhatram yunjita buddhiman 
sumangalakathopetarii 3raddhSnrittakriyanvitam. 

(3) Purusharthayutam evam karnamanamudiritam 
trichatushpanchashatsapta-chashtanadyekanadika. 
Ekam tu bharayuktam syat kshudre tu dvayameva va. 
mukhe prishthe natyabimbam kuryaduktara 

vi^aladhih. 




A STUDY OF TIBETAN PAINTINGS OF THE PATNA 

MUSEUM. 

By Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ghosh, M. A. 

(Patna). 

1 . Introduction. 

Situated on the north of the Himalayas, Tibet is the 
highest country in the world, comprising tablelands, averaging 
about 16,000 feet above the sea, the valleys being at 12,000 
feet to 17,000 feet and the passes at 16,000 feet to 
19,000 feet. 

Secluded from the outside world, Tibet has developed a 
peculiar culture. Religion occupies a predominating position 
in the life of the Tibetan people. Their religion is the form 
of Buddhism which was introduced into Tibet in the 7th 
century A. D. under King Song-sren-Gampo. In A. D. 1013 
Dharmapala came to Tibet with several of his disciples. In 
1042 A. D., Ati4a left the Vikram^ila monastery at the age of 
50 and came to Tibet where he died fourteen years later. He 
founded the Kar-ma-pa sect of Tibetan Buddhism and wrote 
a number of works. He translated many other works relating 
principally to Tantrik theories and practices. 

Before Buddhism entered Tibet, it had a long develop¬ 
ment in the soil of India. With the introduction of 
buddhism, Indian Buddhist art was also introduced" into 
Tibet. 

Tibetans had no local art. The art that was introduced 
frcm Tibet was the art tradition of Nalanda and Vikram^ila. 
Tibetans copied the master-products of sculpture and 
painting from India especially the Pala art of Bihar. In 
course of time Chinese art influenced the Tibetan art. 
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2. Desciiptions of Tibetan paintings in the Patna Museum. 

Rev. Raluila Sahkrityayanaof the Mahabodhi Society who 
went to Tibet brought with him some 134 paintings of which 
110 paintings are coloured and 20 paintings are block-printed. 
Out of the lot, 40 paintings are of very outstanding merit. 
There are 12 paintings inscribed. They belong to the 17th 
century A. D. They were acquired from the great monastery 
of Tashilumpo in Tibet. There is another set of nine paintings 
with portraits of eight Indian philosophers with Buddha in 
the centre. They are also inscribed and belong to the 17th 
cen.ury A. D. and were acquired from the same monastery. 
Thei a is a third lot of 13 paintings of historicial personages 
in Tibet. They belong to first half of the 18th century A. D. 
and were acquired from an “incarnate” Lama of Lhasa. 

The subjects of the -10 Tibetan paintings are:— 

(lj Buddhist Indian philosophers, (2) Historical per¬ 
sonages of Tibet such as Tibetan scholars, mystics, Dalai- 
lanvas, &c., (3) Representative of Buddha, Bodhisattvas, 
Mahakala, Jatakas and lot of other male and female deities of 
later developed cult. There is a painting of Bodh-Gaya 
about 80 years old. Besides the above 40 paintings, there are 70 
paintings of which some are very beautiful. They are all 
representations of later Buddhist deites. Some of the paintings 
are quite modern. 

Omitting historical personages of Tibet, I shall give 
short biographical notes about the Indian Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers of which paintings are in the Patna Museum. 

(1) Arhat Subhuti-He is represented as preaching 
against a beautiful background. He is one of the prominent 
disciples of Gautama Buddha and is much venerated by the 
followers of Mahayana Cult. 

(2) Bhavya-He flourished in India in the 5th century 
A. D. He is a Buddhist philosopher and is a commentator of 
Madhyamaka Karika of Nagarjuna of 2nd century A. , D. 
Nagarjuna is represented in the painting in the upper left hand 
corner. The painting depicts the debate of the heretic and 
his ordination in the Buddhist Brotherhood. 
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(3) King Manju3rikirti-He is a great Buddhist mystic. 
He propounded the Kalachakra cult -ot Buddhism. 

(4) Ratnakaraslanti-Hc is a great Buddhist philosopher 
and a poet. He was the head of Vikramsila university in the 
end of 10th century A. D. 

(5) Nagendra-He is a Buddhist scholar and an authority 
on Vinaya. 

(6) Dihnaga-He flourished in the 5th century A. D. 
and was a disciple of Vasubandhu. 

(7) Asanga-He flourished in the 4th century A. D. He 
was the elder brother of Vasubandhu and was born in 
Peshawar. He was the founder of the Buddhist idealistic 
philosophy. 

(8) Nagarjuna-He flourished in the 2nd century A. D. 
He is the founder of the Buddhist Madhyamaka philosophy 
and the great propounder of Mahayana. 

(9) Aryadeva-He flourished in the 2nd century A. D. 
He is the disciple of Nagarjuna and is the author of many 
philosophical treatises and was born in Ceylon. 

(10) Vasubandhu-He flourished in the 4th century 
A. D. He is the author of Abhidharmakosa and is a great 
Buddhist philosopher. 

(11) Dharmakirti-He flourished in the 7th century A. D. 
at the Nalanda university. He is a great Buddhist 
logician and is the author of the Pramana-Vartika, a book on 
Indian logic. 

(12) S>ubhakara-He is a great Buddhist teacher. 

The first four paintings are beautifully decorated with 
many subordinate scenes. Delineation of clouds, flowers, 
drapery are done with a masterly hand. The colour is bold. 
I he portrait is conventional. Subdued tone of these early 
paintings is very artistic. They may have been copies but 
copies have deen done by experienced hands. The rest of 
the eight paintings of Buddhist philosphers are plain With 
very little docoration. Portraits are conventional but the 
poses and expressions of face arc beautiful and attractive. 
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Among representations of Tibetan scholars, mystics and 
Dalai-lamas there are at least two of great artistic merit. 
They are real portraits. The expression of face, colour used 
are always fine and realistic. These two paintings, I think, 
are original productions and not copies. 

All Tibetan paintings whether they represent Bodhisat- 
tvas or saints of Tibet and India, include representations of 
fierce deities, often accompanied by their female counterpart. 

These fierce deities were all derived from the Saivite 
cult of India. These fierce deities are however wanting in 
ancient paintings of Tibet which depict episodes from the life 
of Sakya-Muni Buddha. The Tibetans after they borrowed 
the fierce deities of India greatly developed them. 

3. Tibetan paintings of Buddhist philosophets and wt iters 
of ancient India and histoiical peisonages of Tibet. 

The importance of the Tibetan paintings collected by 
Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana and now deposited in the Patna 
Museum lies in the fact that some of them are inscribed in 
Tibetan characters describing the subject of the painters. 
They can be dated and chronologically aranged. The great 
historical personages of Tibet are well represented in the 
Museum collection. There are representations of the first seven 
Dalai-lamas in the Tibetan paintings of the Patna Museum. 
It is for the first time that we find representation of great 
Buddhist philosophers of India about twelve in number; short 
biographical notes about them have already been recorded. 

4. Style of paintings and their relation to paintings of 
Ajantd &c. 

It has already been mentioned that the Tibetan paintings 
although derived from Indian paintings have been influenced 
much by Chinese paintings in later days. We find in the Tibetan 
paintings the fine brush-work derived from the art tradition 
of Ajanta. . The floral decoration in Tibetan painting is beauti¬ 
ful and the choice of colours is very pleasing. The pose of 
figures is artistic and is truly Indian. Nature in infinite variety 
is always portrayed in beautiful colours. Birds and beasts 
are there, strangely mixed with representation of fierce deities. 
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Tibet, situated between India on the one hand and China on 
the other, has mingled the beautiful traditions of Indian and 
Chinese arts in varying proportions. In the representations 
of Avalokitesivara we find the Indian element predominating. 
The floral decorations in the painting is a reminiscence of the 
decorative devices of Ajanta. The Tibetan painting is a con¬ 
ventional painting but there is much that is original and the 
decorative devices such as delineation of clouds is very charm¬ 
ing. There is a blending of Indian and Chinese architecture 
in the Tibetan paintings which although not symmetrical is 
not harsh. 

The paintings of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Mahaldla, Tara,. 
Yamantaka are always relieved and monotony broken by uses 
of miniatures showing monasteries, temples and other small 
scenes such as lotus-pond, swan etc. In drawing delicate 
curves, graceful folds of cloth, Tibetan artists are very success¬ 
ful. There is a beautiful blending of colours in Tibetan 
painting. The art, although conventional, is manly and 
vigorous. 

5 . Present state of Tibetan paintings. 

All the big monastic universities of Tibet have arrange¬ 
ments for the study of painting. Boys are trained from early 
ages. In some families the art of painting is hereditary. 
Everyone in Tibet wants to get hold of a good artist. In 
Tibet the profession of a painter .is very attractive. In every 
house at least one or two paintings adorn the walls. The 
climate of Tibet is chid and dry. Paintings have been found 
beautifully preserved. 

6 . Different periods in the development of Tibetan paintings. 

The earlier Tibetan art is purely Indian and there is a 
complete absence of the representation of fierce deities in 
them. The Patna Museum has no painting of the early 
school. All the paintings in the Patna Museum show the 
Chinese influence. 

In fact the Tibetan art of painting was purely Indian in 
the first period. Then came the influence of China when 
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Tibet became subordinate to China. The extant Tibetan 
paintings mainly belong to the second period. 'The third 
period shows a decadence of art although here and there we 
find traces of masterly works. 

7. Other points. 

The Tibetan paintings are known as temple banners 
{thang-ka). Majority of Tibetan paintings are reproduced 
by means of transfers, Transfers are made on a piece of 
cotton, canvas or silk. They are coated with a mixture of 
glue prepared from powdered leather well boiled and mixed 
with gum and other ingredients. They are then mixed with 
chalk-dust. Later on, the surface thus prepared is smoothed 
with the po’ished part of a sea shell. 

The workers on silk arc mainly good artists who copy 
direct without using a transfer. The outline is made by a 
charcoal specially burnt in a narrow copper, tube. Then the 
subject is painted. 

8. Conclusion. 

It is fortunate that Tibet has preserved the great tradition 
of the art of painting of Ajanta and Bagh. By reason of wars 
and political traditions the continuity of the old schools of 
Indian painting is broken in India, but Tibet has kept the 
continuity to a great extent. The old art cf India disappeared 
during the Muhammedan period; in the Moghul period there 
was a revival but old indigenous art was much influenced by 
the Persian art and changed. Tibet has not been fully 
explored. There are many monasteries where very old 
manuscripts and early Tibetan paintings are still preserved. 
They may give better materials for the study of Tibetan art 
and its relation to the art of India. 



A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE NEWLY 
DISCOVERED KURKIHAR FINDS. 

By Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, M. A, B. L. 

(Rajshahi). 

In November 1930, the report of a discovery of a vast 
hoard of relics from Kurkihar, in Bihar attracted the attention 
of the learned world. In company with my collaborator 
Mr. S. K. Saraswati, M. A., Government Research Scholar, 
attached to the Rajshahi Museum, I undertook a tour of 
Archaeological exploration during the Christmas week of 1931 
through some portion of Bihar. 

Rai Hariprasad Lai, the Zemindar of Kurkihar was good 
'enough to give us some facilities but our inspection of the site 
and relics was a short and hurried one and the following 
account is merely a preliminary note in order to rouse interest 
and stimulate study and research on this ancient site 
and some of the unique and precious gold-plated bronzes 
found therein. It is also meant to demonstrate the urgent 
necessity for its protection and systematic excavation of the 
existing mound which measures about 600 fi. square with a 
height of about 20-25 ft. above the level of the surrounding 
paddy fields. 

Earlier notices. 

About three miles to the north east of Wazirganj, a 
railway station on the section of the South Bihar Railway, lies 
the ancient village of Kurkihar. It is situated nearly sixteen 
miles to the north east of Gaya. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
who visited the place in 1861 believes Kurkihar 1 to be a con¬ 
tracted form for Kukkutapada Vihara or Kukkutapada Giri, des- 


1. A. S. R. Vol. I, p. 15. 
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cribed by both the celebrated Chinese travellers Fa-hien and 
Hiuen Tsang as also by several Buddhist treatises'to be the scene 
of some of the miracles of the Buddhist saint Katyapa, disciple 
of Buddha. According to Hiuen Tsang, Kukkutapada Giri was 
a “three-fold cliff which projects in isolated loftiness reaching to 
the sky and blending with the clouds ” 2 It has been sought to 
be identified with three bare rugged hills about half a mile to 
the north of the village, “rising boldly out of the plain and 
touching one another at their bases.” There appears to have 
been a Stupa, on the top of the mountain most probably the 
remnants of one, said to have been built by Ajatasatru on the 
holy site. 3 

The ruins which abound in the village really testify to the 
existence of a flourishing Buddhist site and it is not unlikely 
that the name gradually contracting into Kurakihar (Sanskrit, 
Kukkuta = Hindi, Kurak) gave the village probably her present 
name, Kurkihar. 

The place was next visited by Sir Aurel Stein in 1901 but 
he did not however lend support to the general belief of its 
identity 4 with Kukkutapada Giri, the legendary resting place of 
the great saint, Ka^yapa. He, nevertheless emphasised on 
“the considerable importance of the place in ancient times, as 
can be judged from the extent of its ruined mounds and the 
remarkable amount of old sculptures, carved building stones 
and ancient bricks which have been and are still being extracted 
from them.” 

General note. 

The mound bears all over its flat surface numerous pits 
testifying to frequent spoliations for brick contents in course 
of which lots of images were also found. The latest discovery 
was made in November, 1930; when quarrying bricks for the 
land-lord of the locality, the diggers came across a rich hoard 
of ancient relics-mostly bronze sculptures of various sizes 

2 . Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 143. 

3. Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 145. 

4. A tour in South Bihar and Hasaribag, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX. 

1901, pp. 84-86. 
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deposited in earthen vessels-some 25ft. below the present 

surface of the mound. The sue of the bricks are unusually 
large measuring 16f"x 10l // x2£' / , the measurement coinciding 
with those of the Gupta bricks found at Sravastj. 5 A fuller 
excavation is, therefore, necessary to ascertain the character and 
plan of the building laid bare. 

The most interesting feature of the Kurkihar finds may 
be characterised by its richness as well as by its variety. 
There are nearly 218 relics including large and miniature bronze 
images most of them being gold plated. Apart from the 
dislodged backplates and pedestals there are bronze votive 
stupas, bronze bells, bronze chhattras, conches, conch-stands 
and last of all, though not the least, a unique specimen of a 
crystal stupa. Most of the relics being covered over with 
verdigris, the details and inscriptions which most of them are 
found to bear could hardly be deciphered then. It is worth 
noticing that the inscriptions on some of these images bear 
“Ye dharma hetuprabhava etc.”, the usual Buddhist creed, 
They are inscribed on the circular pieces soldered at the back. 
It is probable that these were cast from dice and then soldered 
at the backs of images. Again, there are sockets in the orna¬ 
ments and crowns of the bronze images to show that they 
were originally set with jewels. In fact a splendid specimen 
gold-plated Padmapani still bears an emerald on the crown. 
In most of the images, the eyes, tilakas and ornaments are 
made up of a whitish metal resembling silver. But the land¬ 
lord of the locality Mr. Hariprasad informed us that Mr. K. P. 
Jayswal (the President-elect of this Conference) on inspection 
has opined that it might be platinum. Expert chemical 
examination however is necessary to ascertain the true nature 
of the metal or before anything definite can be said on the 
point. If Mr. Jayaswal proves right, or for the matter of that 
Mr. Hariprasad, the history of platinum will go so far back as 
as the 9th century A. D. to which the sculptures mostly belong. 

Bronze casting. 

Quite a good number of bronze images being found in 
one centre, one is naturally inclined to learn a little about the 

5. A. S. I. A. R. 1910-11, p. 23. 
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bronze casting in ancient India. These bronzes found at 
Kurkihar were evidently all cast, by what'is known “cire 
perdue” or wax-melting process. First of all a wax model of 
the object is prepared to which are applied two or three 
coatings of fine clay mixed with cowdung. The coatings are 
dried in open air in shade and a few other coatings of fine clay 
mixed with husk are then applied, and when completely dry 
it is heated and the wax melts away through a hole leaving a 
vacuum. Molten metal is then poured into the vacuum 
through the hole and when cool the clay encasement is 
removed and the image finished off with chisel. 

Gold-plat in. 

Some of the bronze images from Kurkihar are gold- 
plated and it is a wonder how in those hoary days such fine 
plating thinner even than an egg-shell could be made to 
stick so fast as not to crumble away even after centuries of 
underground burial. I have not as yet come by any ancient 
text describing the system of gold-plating in Ancient India. 
But the system of gilding images is still preserved in Nepal 
and the method as can be gleaned from Mr. Bhikhuraj, the 
owner of an image factory in Nepal seems to have kept the 
old tradition of the gilding process of those days. 

“On the chiselled smooth surface of an image they 
(Ncwari artists) apply a preparation of mercury and then a 
quasi-liquid paint of which the chief ingredients arc gold dust 
and mercury. Finally the image is heated in cowdung fire 
and the gold-plating thus sticks permanently to its surface.” 6 
In the course of heating, mercury evaporates leaving a deposit 
of gold dust on the surface and thus the plating is done. 

Most of these finds consists of Buddhistic specimens, 6 or 
7 only being Brahmanical. Of the Buddhist specimens there 
are nearly 51 Buddha figures and as many as 51 crowned 
Buddhas. The problem of the crowned Buddha still perplexes 
the scholars. The anomalous position of a monk in Royal 
garb has led scholars to describe such Buddha images as un- 

6. Modern Review (1926) - A gold plated bronze image from Mahastlian. 
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canonical, 7 and often as presenting unorthodox forms. 8 
Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda suggests that “this group of 
crowned figures evidently represents a new type of Buddha 
that originated in Eastern India in the Pala period”. 9 Some 
have tried to identify such group with Adi Buddha, the great 
primordial Buddha who is described as the father of Buddhas. 
Of the explanations so far advanced that of Mon. Paul Mus, 
that “ the type came into existence through the copying in 
stone of larger statues of the Buddha of the monastic type, 
but adorned for ritual purposes with real jewels” seems so far 
to be the most plausible one.” 10 

fc 

The standing Buddhas which number 26, show the usual 
attitude of the Gupta Buddhas, right hand showing the 
Abhaya and left hand holding the hem of the Sanghatl which 
covers the whole body from neck to the ankles and to the 
very wrist. 

Buddhistic Sculptures. 

Among many interesting specimens of Bronze sculptures 
found at Kurkihar with regard to variety, a particular 
mention may be made of the Buddhist deity Kurukulla, 
Avalokiteslvara (Vajradharma Lokesvara 11 ), the specimen 
depicting the scene of the Buddha’s descent from the 
Trayastririisa heaven and a Brahmanical deity Balarama. 

The Buddhist goddess Kurukulla is very rarely represent¬ 
ed, the recital of whose mantra (Om Kurukulle Hri 
Amukam Vasamanaya Ho Svaha) is said to confer success in 
the Tantrik rite of Yasikanina or the right of subduing men 
women, Asuras, and even the gods. (Yasya smarana- 
inatrena sadevasuramanusah, dhruvam kinkaratam yanti tarn 
namasyami Tarinim (Sadhanamala, 172). 

7. Sahni-Catalogue, Sarnath Museum, page 103. 

8. Coomaraswamy, Museum of Fine arts Bulletin, 1924, No. 132. 

9. A. S. I. Annual Report, 1921-22, p. 105. 

10. Le Buddha Pare origine indienne. 

S'akyamuni Dans le Mahayanisme Moyen. 

Par Paul Mus. B. E. F. E. O, XXVIII, 192$ 

(from a review by Coomaraswamy) 

11. Already deposited in the Indian museum. 
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Kurukulla has got several varieties according as she has- 
two, four, six or eight arms. At Kurkihar we could observe 
three specimens of the six armed variety of which Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya could discover no specimen when 
he wrote his valuable treatise on Buddhist Iconography. 
The specimen under review therefore requires more than a 
passing notice. The Dhyana as quoted in the Sadhanamala,. 
No. 173 is noted below*. The three specimens at 
Kurkihar each one of them, a miniature ranging in height 
from 3" to (>" correspond exactly to the Dhyana quoted 
below though the effigies of the five Dhyani Buddhas have 
disappeared along with the missing backplates. The deity 
sits cross-legged on a lotus with her first pair of hands cross¬ 
ed at the breast and turned outward holding a vajra and a 
bell (Trailokyavijayamudra) the second pair holding a goad 
and lotus and the third as actually charging the bow to 
conquer and subdue everything on earth as well as in heaven. 

As regards the specimen depicting the scene of Buddha’s 
descent from the Tusita Heaven where he had gone after his 
Enlightenment to preach Buddhism to his mother, one peculiar 
element noticeable in the sculpture under review is this, that 
“Indra” instead of holding the umbrella over the head of 
Buddha holds in the palms crossed in front a cup with a lid, 
evidently some sort of offering. The three-headed Brahma 
holds the umbrella, and the rungs of the ladder by which they 
came down are carved below. Though the sculpture does 


Kurukullam Bhagavatitn pas yet Kaktiiin Raktastadalapadma- 
suryasane Vajraparyahkanisannam sadbhujiun savyapasavyaprathamu 
bhujabhyatn 1 railokyavijayamudrildharam Dvitiyadaksinavamakarabhyiim 
ankus'araktapadmadharam paris'isfcabhujadvayenakarnapuritadhanuhs'aratn 
raktambaradharam paiichatathagatamukutim.’ 

•Translation: One should conceive the goddess Kurukulla who has 

a red complexion, who sits in Vajraparyahka attitude on the disc of the 
sun over the red lotus of eight petals, who exhibits the Trailokyavijaya¬ 
mudra in the first pair of hands, the Ankus a and the red lotus in the 
second pair and the outstretched bow with the arrow' drawn to the ear in 
the third, who is clad in red garments and bears the effigy of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas on the crown." 
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not fully conform to the literature or scripture yet there cannot 
t>e any doubt in respect of the representation of the Descent 
from Trayastririisa Heaven (Vide Indian Museum specimen 
from Kurkiliar). It seems that though tradition tried to hold 
the artist in check yet it could not always stifle the creative 
instinct of the sculptor. 

Brahmanical Specimens. 

Among the Brahmanical images there are three specimens 
of Uma-Mahesvara and one of Suryya, one Visnu and one of 
Balarama which should deserve more than a passing notice. 
Of these the Visnu and the Balarama images deserve a special 
mention. As noticeable in early Pala art, this Visnu has all 
the four hands hanging down. The style and execution seem 
to be fairly early belonging to the 8th century A. D. The 
pedestal bears an inscription which may support such a date 

on stylistic grounds. It runs, “Ma.Karmakara” 

evidently recording the name of the artist who executed the 
image. But another inscription of later period appears on the 
right side of the pedestal in corrupt characters and it 
reads “ Devo dharmoyam ”. Probably in later times the 
existing engraved name was mistaken for that of the donor 
and a dedicative prefix was evidently added to it by a later 
engraver. The appellation “Karmakara”, which means one who 
works in metal, points to the fact that the name recorded was 
not probably the donor but the artist who executed the image. 

The image of Balarama (\'-2\ n ) found at Kurkiliar stands 
on a double lotus upon a Triratha pedestal and is surmounted 
by a seven-hooded snake canopy marking him as an incarna¬ 
tion of Visnu’s serpent, Ananta (of Balabhadrananta-Murtih). 
The deity wears Vanamala, Yajhopavita and the usual 
ornaments. He has four hands, the two upper hands hold the 
Hala (plough) and the Musala (mace). But the lower left 
hand is unfortunately broken and the lower right one holds 
an elongated object and does not seem to have possessed the 
Sankha (conch) or Chakra (discus) according to the 
Agnipurana 12 in either of the hands. There is a female 

12. Agnipurana, chap. 15. 
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attendant to his right holiing a sweetmeat plate and a similar 
figure to the left bearing a wine flask and a cup'. 

Hitherto metal images from South India only have 
attracted attention, but the Kurkihar bronzes will now engage 
the attention of the scholars to -their mode of manufacture 
and development in Eastern India as well. 

Slone sculptures at Devisthan. 

Apart from the metal images which have been notv brought 
to light, the little village Kurkihar is by no means poorer in 
respect of the stone sculptures also. To the north east of the 
village lies a Hindu shrine known as "Devisthan” where there 
are as many as sixty fine specimens of sculptures of various 
sizes of different icons both Hindu and Buddhistic arranged 
together in the precincts of the temple in the gallery of a 
museum as it were. 

Traces of Gupta architecture. 

The present temple at Devisthan bears some traces of an 
ancient one on the site, some of the old materials being utilised 
in the construction of the same. The ancient pillars which 
support the roof of the porch, mostly, belong to the Pala period. 
But the door-jambs capped by a lintel seem to be earlier still. 
The pilaster with horizontal bands and foliages emerge out of 
a pot resting in the head of a Gan a. The upper portion is 
decorated with scroll-work. The whole group smacks strongly 
of Gupta architecture and seems to have belonged to the 
original temple which might have stood on the site. The 
principal deitv in the sanctum is that of an eight-handed 
Mahisamardinl or Durgi slaying the buffalo demon with her 
usual weapons. Most of the collections consists of Buddhist relics 
belonging to the Mahayana pantheon though the images of 
Gautama Buddha are not also rare. 

The vast number of Kurkihar sculptures bear inscriptions 
of the usual Buddhist creed and dedicatory labels in nail¬ 
headed character marking the transition between the Gupta 
and the old Nagari scripts commonly used in Eastern India in 
the 8th and 9th centuries A. D. 
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Major Kittoe is said to have visited the place in 1844 
and again in 1846 when he is reported to have collected “ten 
cartloads of idols, all Buddhist, and many of the Tantrik 
period.” 13 

The prolific production of sculptures both in bronze and 
stone produced together in Kurkihar and stylistically belong¬ 
ing to one particular period (8th—9th century A. D.) naturally 
points either to a centre of evolution of a distinct school of 
sculpture or that the images were preserved in the monastery 
or found shelter during an incursion of iconoclasts. 

Tdrdnijllt and Pag-Sani-Jon-Zang. 

The two Tibetan works Taranath’s history of Buddhism 
and Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang testify to a flourishing school of 
sculpture in the time of Dharmapala and Devapala under two 
clever artists Dhiman and Bitapala 14 father and son who 
founded new schools of sculpture and painting in Magadha 
and Varendra (N. Bengal). With the establishment of the 
Buddhist empire in Eastern India in the 8th—9th century 
A. D. Magadha and Varendra came to be the chief centres of 
Buddhism and Buddhist art in the P&la empire. The 
remarkable Kurkihar finds, their prolific production of various 
sizes and types and the state in which they have been found 
in a state of preservation in earthen vessels may suggest that 
Kurkihar was not only a flourishing Buddhist site but also a 
zone of artistic upheaval of the early Mediaeval period. One 
or two names of image-makers which could be deciphered 
before proper cleansing was that of “Sutradhara Rejha” an 
artist in stone who executed a two armed Avolokite^vara now 
in the Indian Museum and the other an unknown Karmakara 
(already mentioned) who cast and finished the Visnu image 
exhumed from the main mound. 

Importance of the Ancient site. 

~ It'may not be altogether idle to suggest that a systematic 
excavation may sometime yield materials to point out that 

13. J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII. 

14. Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. 
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Kurkihar was once a place where foundry for ^ bronze-casting 
and gold-plating and manufactory for stone' sculptures had 
existed together in proof of the tradition recorded by the 
Tibetan historians Taranath and Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang. 

In view of the close proximity to Buddha Gaya where 
Buddha had attained enlightenment as well as for the 
existing relics there can be no doubt that Kurkihar was once 
a flourishing Buddhist site, a monastery of far-reaching repute 
where pilgrims thronged from every part of India, even from 
far off Sakai a (in the extreme North West) and from Pandya 
and Kerala in Daksinadesia (South India). This is not at 
all a surmise but a fact gathered from an examination of the 
dedicative inscriptions found on architrave found at 
Kurkihar. 15 Kurkihar should therefore receive a particular 
attention of the Archaeological Department and one should 
feel his labours fully repaid if the preliminary account of 
this ancient site can induce scholars to take up the study of 
this ancient site with remarkable amount of relics and 
mounds strewn over the place.* 


15. Cunningham A. Vol. I 

* [These sculptures and bronzes have since been studied minutely by 
the learned President of the Conference, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal who 
published an elaborate article with numerous photographs in one of 
the numbers of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental art.] 



ARCHITECTURE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By V. V. Vadnerkar, L.R I.B.A. 

( Baroda .) 

The science of Architecture was carefully studied and 
had reached all round development in ancient India. Many 
treatises on this subject are available but Indian scholars 
have not yet tried to study this subject with as much serious- 
ness as they ought to. In the following lines therefore an 
attempt will be made to place before the learned gathering 
a rough sketch, as it is drawn from a well-known book on this 
subject, namely, Mayamatam. In doing this however, care has 
been taken to avoid minor uninteresting details and make the 
subject as attractive as possible. 

The Indian mind was so strongly overpowered by super¬ 
stitious considerations that even in such matters as those of 
Architecture and other similar sciences these beliefs are found 
to exist side by side with the principles of such sciences. 
Thus though in most cases people abided by the rules and 
regulations of particular sciences still not in a few cases they 
gave importance to religious and superstitious ideas. 

Thus when we come to the question of the selection of a 
site for a building, we find these two sorts of ideas working 
together. First of all, naturally, the quality of a soil was tested. 
Care was taken to see that the soil was not very soft for in 
that case the whole structure would suffer immensely. For 
determining the strength of a soil the following process was 
followed. A portion of the ground was dug up and the earth 
was thrown back into it. If the earth so thrown exceeded in 
volume the capacity of the pit, the soil was considered to be 
of the best type. If the level remained undisturbed the soil 
was considered to be of common type, while if the volume of 
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the earth was less than that of the pit, the soil was said to be 
of the worst type. This was the general test 'applied to the 
soil. There were other points to which particular attention 
was paid. Thus a land should not lie at the point where 
two big roads cross each other. Further if a very big tree 
stood nearby it was not desirable to build a house by its 
side. There are several other points and though at first sight 
one may fail to understand their importance it must be 
said to the credit of the architects of those days that their 
views were not altogether senseless. 

Before proceeding to prepare the foundation, the cardinal 
points were required to be exactly determined. The ground 
was first of all levelled and in the centre of it a S'anku was 
placeo. The season selected for doing this was a bright half of 
the Utiarayana. With the Sairku as centre a circle was 
drawn and the points at which the shadow of the S'anku met 
the circumference of a circle at sunrise and sunset were 
marked, and the line joining these two points was the north 
and south line. With the help of this line other cardinal 
points were then fixed, and it was only after this that the actual 
work of construction began. 

After the determination of the cardinal points the plan 
of the building was settled. These plans varied to a very great 
degree. The number of quarters which each plan contained 
was arranged in geometrical progression, each plan containing 
a number of quarters which included the squares of all 
the numbers from one to thirty two. These thirty two 
kinds of square plans had their own special names. Thus 
the smallest plan for example known as Pada while the biggest 
one was known Jndmkanta. 

After designing the plans the work of digging the founda¬ 
tion was taken up. The depth of the foundation was in 
keeping with the height of the building. Then came the 
important ceremony of Gnibha-Vinydsa or the burying of the 
Gmbhn vessel. This Garbha consisted of a pot which con¬ 
tained various kinds of precious things, and it was believed in 
those days that if such a pot was buried underneath the 
foundation it brought great prosperity and happiness to the 
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owner of the house. The pot was accompanied with various 
articles of design each of which was placed in a particular 
place. It bore the mark of the caste to which the owner 
belonged. 

When the foundation was so prepared it was filled in with 
pieces of stone or ebnerete. This done elephants were made to 
trample upon that portion or it was pressed with big wooden 
logs. This completed the construction of the foundation. 

Next to the foundation came the Upapitha or the plinth 
upon which the actual building was built. The construction 
of Upapitha was a precautionary measure in as much as it 
proved to be very beneficial from the point of view of hygiene. 
It also added to the grace and beauty of the house and was 
thus an essential feature of architecture. No fixed rule can 
be laid down as to the height of the plinth for it varies in 
different cases. 

Subsequent to the erection of the plinth the construction 
of columns was undertaken. The bases of these columns 
were of various types. But the most common type was the 
one in which the shaft stood on a lotus which was placed on 
a square base. 

Upon these bases shafts of different types were erected. 
Of these some were square, some circular, some hexagonal, and 
so on. At the top of the shafts there were figures of different 
deities, animals, etc. As far as possible the best kind of wood 
was used in the preparation of the shafts. Care was taken to 
see that these columns were strong enough to support beams 
and such other parts of the house, and trees struck by light¬ 
ning, touched by wild fire and so on were not used for this 
purpose. 

The plan of the house was generally divided into five 
courts and in front of each of them a goputa was built. These 
five gopuras were respectively known as the Dvatasahhd , 
Dvarasala, Dvaraprasada, Dvarahatmya and Mahagopura. 

In order to add to the grace of the structure S'ikharas 
were constructed. These were spherical roofs which resem- 
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bled the form of an inverted cup. There were also other 
types of S'ikliaras besides this. 

Buildings consisted of from one to twelve storeys. The 
maximum height of the building was hundred Hastas while 
the maximum length or breadth was seventy Hastas. The one¬ 
storied buildings which were the first of these types were of 
eight different forms, which were respectively known as 
Vaijayanta, S'rlhhoga, S'rlvisala, Svastibandlia , S'rlkara, Hasti- 
pmstha, Skandhakdnta, and Kesam. Each of these had a 
peculiarity of its own. Thus the Vaijayanta , for example, 
was furnished with rcund spire pinnacle and neck and so on. 
The two storied and other buildings were also of various 
types. They had their typical ttikharas and were divided 
into three classes, the masculine, the feminine, and neuter. 
The masculine buildings were built of stones and such other 
material, the feminine was built of bricks, wood, etc., while in 
the third type cf buildings the material of the first two types 
was used. 

The various rooms in a residential building were known 
as the Mandapas. Each Mattdapa was utilised for a fixed 
purpose. Thus, there were Mandapas where men took their 
food or slept or sat and so on. These Mandapas however 
have nothing to do with those constructed as independent of 
any building or the Mandapas of the temple. The peculiari¬ 
ty of such Mandapas is that they have no walls to surround 
them, but only consist of a piece of ground with a ceiling 
over them that is supported by columns on all sides. 
Adjoining to the house but not exactly forming a part of it 
were built the S'aids where horses, cows and such other 
animals were kept. 

Doors were constructed with special care and every 
attempt was made to make them as graceful as possible. The 
proportion of the height and the breadth of a door was 2 to 1 
though there were some exceptions to this rule. Whether a 
particular door should be erected in the centre of the wall or 
elsewhere is the problem that is discussed very seriously. The 
frame of the door was beautifully carved with images of 
various deities on the lintel. 
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So far an attempt has been made .to give an idea of 
ancient Indian architecture in as simple words as possible. 
This is no place where stress can be laid on technicalities. But 
if we view Indian Architecture as a whole we are compelled 
to admit the following few points. The Indians possessed an 
aesthetic sense to a very high degree. In every point, be it 
the erection of a door or the construction of a Gopura, they 
tried to create grace and attractiveness in it. But in so doing 
they did not transgress the rules of hygiene, and a minute 
study of old Indian buildings will prove that these were built 
giving complete regard to the climatic conditions of the 
country. There a good deal of similarity between the 
ancient Indian and the modern European architecture. But 
we need not go into the point at this stage, suffice to say, that 
a careful study of Indian Architecture is very essential, as we 
can even in our own day learn much from it. If Indian 
students of architecture come forward and try to bring the 
merits of this old and well-developed science and art to the 
notice of their modernised brethren and thus bring about its 
revival it would be a matter of national pride, and may we 
not hope that an Oriental school of architecture comes forward 
and takes this subject in hand and does the needful as the 
Oriental school of art is doing in the field of painting ? 




TOWN PLANNING IN ANCIENT INDIA. 
By V. V. Vadnekkau, L.R.I.B.A. 

( Baroda.) 


The history of town planning in India is probably of 
prehistoric origin. It will be very difficult to trace the history 
of the origin and the development of Indian town planning, 
but in this paper attempt has been made to show in broad 
outlines the system of town planning as it was followed by 
ancient Indians when the science had almost fully grown up. 
Most of the authors on this subject seems to be in complete 
agreement and we scarcely come across a difference of opi¬ 
nion which is generally the case with authors in the science 
and art of Architecture. 

While selecting the site for the foundation of a town the 
old ruins of the city were selected or if they were not available 
fresh site was used for this purpose. This is the reason why 
every Indian town has some history behind it. The town 
was generally situated on the banks of the river in order to 
remove the difficulty of water supply. This was possible in 
India as almost the whole country is covered with a network 
of rivers. 

According to the dimensions a town was divided into 
five different types which were respectively Grama, Kheta, 
Kharavata, Durga and Nagara. These towns were again 
divided into eight groups according to the forms which tney 
had. These eight types of towns were Dandaka, Svastika, Pras- 
tara, Nandyavarta, Padniaka, Sarvatobhadra, .'Chalurmukha, 
and Vajra. 

Dandaka type of town was of rectangular shape and had 
two main gates or at times four. This type of plan resembles 

S07 
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the so called chess-board type of town planning, where every 
unit has practically a rectangular shape, and in which roads 
run across all sides. 

The Sarvatobhadra type of town plan was different from 
Dandaka plan in this respect that it was a square type with a 
temple in the centre of it. The town was divided into various 
parts, each of which was allotted to a particular class of people. 

The Nandyavarta type of plan was circular in form with 
four gates facing the four principal directions. The town plan 
was surrounded by a rampart. At the centre there was a 
temple and two principal roads one running from east to west 
and the other north to south crossed at that point. This plan 
resembled the form of the flower known as Nandyavarta. This 
name was also applied to another type but in dimensions this 
type did not exceed an ordinary village. 

Next to it came the Padmaka type of town plan, which 
was planned after, as the name suggests, a lotus flower. This 
type of plan had four, eight, twelve, sixteen, corners and faces. 
As before, the centre was occupied by a temple while other 
portions were clearly marked out and allotted to different 
purposes. ‘Thus on the southernmost face were situated shops, 
while the northernmost portion belonged to the king. 
Vegetables and meat markets were situated on the eastern 
and westernmost faces respectively. The remaining portion 
was used for residential purposes. 

The Svastika is the next type of plan. The form of the 
plan was not of a definite type, but there was a certain 
principle followed in the laying-out of roads. It had two 
main streets, one running from east to west and the other 
from south to north. But the by-roads meeting the main 
streets were so arranged as to give the traffic plan the form of 
a Svastika. Here also there was a temple at the centre and 
the remaining part was occupied under certain principles. 

The PrastSra type of town planning was either square or 
rectangular. The whole rectangle was divided into four 
equal parts by the two main streets. And these four parts 
weie allotted to the people according to their economic status. 
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. Thus the richest people had their own blocks in one of the four 
portions, while each of the remaining three was occupied by 
the rich, the middle, and the poor classes. The sites of the 
richest persons were naturally the biggest and thus the number 
of blocks which their quarter contained was the smallest, 
while the number of blocks allotted to the poor class was the 
largest. 

The Vajra or bow form of town plan was semicircular 
as its very name suggests. The main road ran at right angles 
to the diameter of the semicircle, while other roads ran 
parallel to it or crossed it at right angles. It was subdivided 
into three divisions which were known as Pura, Khetaka, and 
Khadga respectively. 

The Caturmukha form was either square or rectangular 
and had four faces or mukhas. It was surrounded by a fort- 
wall and was divided into eight equal parts by means of roads 
crossing each other. 

A study of the above eight types of plans will bring 
certain peculiar points to the notice of the student at the very 
first sight. We have seen that in each case the plan possessed 
a temple which was situated in the centre of the plan as far 
as possible. Room was also reserved for college building 
and this shdws how education was widespread in ancient 
India. The next important point is in connection with the 
hospital buildings which were so numerous. Each town 
moreover possessed a tank which was situated at a very 
convenient place, that is, almost by the side of the centre. 

Towns and villages were divided into five groups 
according as they possessed seventeen, nine, five, three or 
two roads. The city possessing seventeen roads was known 
as Pura. That possessing nine roads was known as Grama, 
while those possessing five, three or two roads were known as 
Kheta, Kuta, or Kharvata respectively. The width of the road 
depended upon the size of' the town. The roads generally 
were cross roads except in a few cases where villages like 
that of the Nandyavarta type made it impossible to have such 
roads. 

102 o.i. 
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Great care was taken to keep the road as clean as 
possible. In the Artha&stra of Kautilya wo read that there 
was a special officer appointed for the purpose of supervising 
the activities in a town. He was responsible for the upkeep 
of roads, buildings, tanks, temples, etc. A fine was imposed 
on persons who threw dust-and wastes on the roads or pour 
water on the roads thereby making them muddy. Dead 
bodies of minor creatures were also to be thrown outside the 
limits of the town, which otherwise prove harmful,to sanitary 
measures.. 

Precautionary measures were taken to stop fire from 
spreading over a whole locality, and the owner of the house 
was held responsible if he did not run to the rescue of his 
tenants. 

Zoning of a town was based on the principle cf caste 
system. People belonging to the same caste generally lived 
together in a group. Thus there were quarters of Brahmins, 
of shoemakers, of blacksmiths, etc. If for example we take 
into account the system of distribution of population of a 
village according to the Artha&istra we find the following 
arrangement. 

Royal buildings shall be constructed on strong grounds. 

In the midst of the houses of the people of all the four 
castes and to the north from the centre of the ground inside 
the fort, the king’s palace, facing either the north or the east 
shall be constructed occupying one-ninth of the whole site 
inside the fort. 

Royal teachers, priests, sacrificial place, water reservoir 
and ministers shall occupy sites east by north to the palace. 

Royal kitchen, elephant stables, and the store-house shall 
be situated on sites east by south. 

On the eastern side, merchants trading in scents, 
garlands; grains and liquids, together with expert artisans 
and the people of Ksatriya caste shall have their habitations. 

The treasury, the accountant’s office, and various manu¬ 
facturing concerns shall be situated on sites south by east. 
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The store-house of forest produce and the arsenal shall 
be constructed on sites south by west. 

To the south, the superintendents of the city, of 
commerce, of manufacturing 'concerns, and of the army as 
well as those who trade in cooked rice, liquor, and flesh, 
besides prostitutes, musicians, and the people of Vaiiya caste 
shall live. 

To the west by south, stables of asses, camels, and 
working house shall be set up. 

To the west by north, stables of conveyances and 
chariots shall be constructed. 

To the west, artisans manufacturing worsted threads, 
bamboo mats, skins, armours, weapons, and gloves as well as 
the people of Sudra caste shall have their dwellings. 

To the north by west, shops and hospitals shall be set up. 

To the north by east, the treasury and the stables of 
cows and horses shall be constructed. 

To the north, the royal tutelary deity of the city, iron- 
smiths, artisans working on precious stones, as well as 
Brahmins shall reside. 

In the several corners, guilds and corporations of work¬ 
men shall reside. 

In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods shall 
be situated. 

In the corners, the guardian deities of the ground shall 
be appropriately set up. 

Guardian deities of all quarters shall also be set up in 
quarters appropriate to them. 

Either to the north or to the east, burial or cremation 
grounds shall be situated; but that of the people of the highest 
caste shall be to the south (of the city). 

Heretics and Candalas shall live beyond the burial 
^grounds. 
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The same plan is followed with some slight changes by- 
succeeding authors. 

There were three main sources of water-supply. As 
stated above, villages or towns were generally situated on the- 
banks of rivers which to a great extent removed the difficulty 
of water supply. Kings and rich people helped the cause of 
charity, by constructing big tanks or water reservoirs 
which supplied water to human beings, beasts and birds 
alike. Over and above this there were big wells dug up for 
this • purpose and Kautilya mentions that ten families may 
make use of one well. 

This in short is the system of town planning practised 
in r.ncient India. There are various treatises dealing with 
this subject, but the most important and useful one is that 
known as the Manasara. Most of the points in this paper will, 
be more clear when the hearer places before his eyes the 
chart of the ideal town plan, and he will no doubt be proud 
enough to say that even in the science of town planning, 
India can teach much to the outer world. 



BUDDHIST MONASTERIES IN VALABHI. 

By D. B. Dishkalkar, M. A. 

(Sal ant.) 

‘‘In the country of Valabhi are several hundred 
monasteries or sangharamas with about 6000 monks. Most 
of them study the Hinayana according to the Sammitiya 
school. There are several hundred temples of Devas and 
sectaries of many sorts. When Tathagata lived he often 
travelled through this country. King Asoka raised monuments 
or Stupas in places where Buddha rested. Among these are 
spots where the three past Buddhas sat or walked or preached.” 
In such terms the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang who visited 
Valabhi in about 640 A. D. describes the influence of 
Buddhism in Valabhi in Kathiawad. But one is quite 
disappointed to see that practically nothing remains now that 
would justify the statement of Hiuen Tsiang. 

Valabhi is no doubt to be identified with modern Vala, 
eighteen miles north-west of Bhavnagar. Vala is now insigni¬ 
ficant and shows few signs of representing an important city. 
In the ruins of Valabhi, w’hich lie buried near the site of the 
modern town, no traces are found of any of the Buddhist 
monasteries or stiipas of which Hiuen Tsiang speaks so much. 
Buddhist antiquities like the Buddhist images or clay seals as 
are found in the remains of Nalanda or Taxila or other 
Buddhist sites have not so far been found in the ruins of 
Valabhi, although the explorations of the .archaeologist 
may some day bring to light some. In fact the few 
antiquities, that have been found either in the ruins of 
Valabhi or in other places of Gujarat which was under the 
Valabhi kings, testify to the preponderating influence of 
Brahmanism in Valabhi. Huge S'ivalingas and Nandis of well 
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polished stone have been found in the ruins of Valabhi. Of 
the 98 copperplate grants so far found of' the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhi, as many as 76 are endowments made by the 
nineteen Valabhi kings to Brahmanas and Brahmanicat 
temples. Only 22 Valabhi grants have been found which 
were issued to Buddhist monasteries and that is the only 
material so far found that would justify the statement of Hiuen 
Tsiang, 

As a Buddhist monk had no private life apart from that 
in the monastery nowhere do we find mention of a grant 
made to a particular Bhiksu however great he may be in 
his learning or in his position in the monastery. Whatever 
was granted was in the name of the monastery and was utiliz¬ 
ed to meet the necessary expenses and comforts of all the 
inmates. 

Of the twenty two copperplate grants two dated in the 
Valabhi years 216 and 217 were issued by the Valabhi king 
Dhruvasena I; three dated 240, 246 and 248 by Guhasena; 
three, two of which dated 269, 270 and the third on which 
the date is lost, by Dharasena II; six, three of which dated 
286, one 287, one 290 and one on which the date is lost, by 
Siladitya I ( Dharmaditya ); two dated 310 and 319 by 
Dhruvasena (Baladitya); two, one dated 326 and the other 
on which the date is lost, by Dharasena IV; one on which the 
date is lost by Dhruvasena III; and three, two of which dated 
343 and 356 and the third having lost its date, were issued by 
Siladitya III. 

From these copperplate grants the existence of at least 
ten Buddhist monasteries is known. They were named after 
Dudda, Buddhadasa, Mimma, Sthiramati, Siladitya (Dharma¬ 
ditya), Yaksa Sura, Goliaka, Purnabhadracharya, Skandabhata 
arid Vimalagupta. That all these monasteries were built in 
and about Valabhi only is seen from the explicit mention in 
the copperplates themselves that they were situated in the 
township of Valabhi ( ). Secondly all of them 

were discovered in the ruins of Valabhi near modern Vala 
and in an extremely corroded and damaged condition. When 
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Valabhi was destroyed by the Arabs in about 770 A. D. the 
monasteries suffered the same fate and the plates granted to 
them and preserved in them lay buried in the ruins until 
they were brought to light, only recently. 

The largest and often mentioned monastery was that 
built by Dudda. In the earlier inscriptions she is said to be 
the daughter of the sister of the Maitiaka king Dhruvasena I. 
In the later inscriptions however she is styled a queen, evidently 
the writer forgetting her relation to the royal family. The 
name of her husband or of her father is not known. She 
was probably a child widow, who always stayed at Valabhi in 
her royal grandfather’s house and was devoted and after¬ 
wards initiated into Buddhism. She is called 'rcnlqifoT.T in 
inscriptions. She not only became a nun herself but used 
her influence with her royal relative to grant funds for buil¬ 
ding a Buddhist monastery, and also to make permanent 
donations for its maintenance. At least two grants have been 
found issued by Dhruvasena in favour of Dudda’s monastery 
one dated Val. Sam. 216 i. e. 535 A. D. and the other dated 
217 i. e. 536 A. D. It seems from this that the monastery was 
built within a few years before 535, say in 530. A. D. In 
course of time this monastery grew so much in importance 
that at least five later rulers in the Maitraka family, Guhasena,. 
Siladitya, Dharasena IV, Dhruvasena III and Siladitya III 
issued further grants in its favour. From the expressions 
in some inscriptions it seems that the Duddavihara had 
covered a vast area and had some other smaller viharas built 
within its outskirts. A copperplate grant of Sam. 343 states that 
the Buddhist monastery built by Vimalagupta was located 
inside the monastery of Sthiramati, which was again included 
in the outskirts of the Duddavihara 
ftsjfaunftfasii Similarly the monastery of 

Buddhadasa is said to have been included in the Duddavihara 

It is not known who was Minima, the author of a 
monastery mentioned in a copperplate grant of Sam. 248. 
But from the similarity of her name with that of the princess 
Dudda and the epithet ‘venerable’ prefixed to her name it 
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seems that she also belonged to the royal v family and was a 
devoted follower of Buddhism. 

The monastery named after Acharya Bhadanta Buddha- 
dasa and built near the Duddavihara was the recipient of a 
grant of a village jointly with the Duddavihara from Dhruva- 
sena I in the year 217 ( i, e. 536 A. D. ). Nothing is known of 
Buddhadasa. His name like that of Ramadasa or Krsnadasa, 
is peculiar for a Buddhist monk. 

The monastery called Bappapadiyavihara and built by 
Acharya Bhadanta Sthiramati must be the same as was refer- 
red to by Hiuen Tsiang in the following terms-“Not far from 
the city is a good monastery built by the Arhat Acharya 
(C-che-lo) where during their travels the Bodhisattvas Guna- 
mah and Sthiramati (Kien-hwmi) settle and compose renowned 
treatises. Two villages called Mahesvaradasenakagrama in the 
Hastavapra district and Devabhadripallika in the Dharakheta- 
sthaii were granted by Dharasena II in Val. Sam. 269 (588 
A. D.) for the maintenance of this monastery. 

The monastery built by Acharya Bhiksu Vimalagupta of 
the village Kukkuranaka seems to have been the latest mona¬ 
stery built in the time of Siladitya III (660 to 685 A. D.) who 
issued two grants dated in the Valabhi years 343 and 356 for 
its maintenance. The monastery must have been a small one 
as it was located inside the monastery of Bhiksu Sthiramati 
which was again located inside the large Dudda monastery. 

No details are known of the monasteries of Gohaka and 
Purnabhadra for which the grants of Sam. 310 and 319 res¬ 
pectively were issued by the king Dhruvasena II (Baladitya). 
They were probably Buddhist monks and their monasteries 
were built in the compound of the Duddavihara. 

Some of the monasteries in Valabhi were built by persons 
who were followers of Brahmanism but had sympathy for the 
Buddhist faith. One of the nineteen kings of Valabhi, named 
Siladitya (DharmSditya), built a monastery at Vaihslakata, pro¬ 
bably a suburb of Valabhi, and issued for its maintenance two 
grants one of which was dated Sam. 286 (605 A. D.). But it 
is not to be supposed from this that he was actually converted 
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to Buddhism. For in all his eight grants so far discovered he 
bears the religious epithet and uses another name as 

In none he uses the epithet qwtqrcra expressive of his 
conversion to Buddhism. T\Vo of the grants were bestowed 
upon Brahmanas, one upon a Siva temple, one upon a 
Surya temple, two upon the famous Dudda monastery and 
only two upon his own monastery. His building of the Bu¬ 
ddhist monastery therefore must be taken as an example of 
his extreme tolerant nature. It was probably because he was 
a pious man and gave respect to all faiths that he was called 
Dharmaditya. 

% 

The monastery built by Divirapati Skandabhata was the 
recipient of a grant by Dharasena IV in the year 326 (645 
A. D.). Skandabhata was a prominent hereditary state officer, 
son of Divirapati Vatrabhatti. He had also built a temple of 
a goddess and seems to be a man of liberal religious views. 

For the monastery built by Yaksa Sura Siladitya issued 
two grants dated 287 and 290. This S'ura is probably to be 
identified with Rajasthaniya S'ura mentioned in the grant of 
Val. Sam. 248, and to have been a scion of the Maitraka 
family. 

The endowments to Buddhist monasteries were generally 
made to provide:— 

(1) for the materials of worship of the Buddha 
images set up in the monasteries and for lodging, 
boarding, clothing and medical treatment etc, 
of the monks and nuns that used to come from 
various places and stay in them. 

(2) and for the repairs to the monastery (fqsifCT 

It is very interesting to note that sometimes a portion 
of the income from the endow’ment was spent in copying 
or purchasing books on Buddhist lore for the library of 
the monastery. 
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It will be seen from this that all efforts were made to 
make the life of the Buddhist monks comfortable and enable 
them to observe their religious rites and continue their studies 
in the Buddhist religion without any anxiety of maintenance, 
etc. The monks in their turn seem to have made the best of 
the opportunities and could produce from amongst them such 
renowned Buddhist scholars as Gunamati and Sthiramati 
who lived in Valabhi for many years and wrote many treatises 
on Buddhist philosophy and whose fame for learning extended 
as far as China. As a centre of Buddhist learning Valabhi 
was famous in those days. I-Tsing, a junior contemporary of 
Hiuen Tsiang tells us that in his time Nalanda and Valabhi 
were the two places in India which deserved comparison with 
the most famous centres of learning in China and were fre¬ 
quented by crowds of eager students from different provinces. 

The inmates of these monasteries were followers of the 
Hinayana school who worshipped the images of the Buddha 
with all the ceremonies used by a Brahmanical Hindu in 
worshipping any of his deities. The expression used in con¬ 
nection with the Buddha was which 

shows that Buddha was looked upon as an actual deity to be 
worshipped through the medium of an image. The statement 
of Hiuen Tsiang that most of the monks in the Sangharamas 
at Valabhi studied the Little Vehicle gets a good corroboration 
from the Buddhist grants of the Valabhi rulers. 



A GOLDEN IMAGE OFTARA. 

By S. Ganguli. 

( Baroda). 

Discovery. 

When I was last at Darjeeling, I spent a good deal of my 
time in ferreting after antiques aiid objects of art. In the 
course of these peregrinations I met a Tibetan Lama who 
described himself as a direct disciple of the great Dalai Lama 
of Tibet. He furnished evidence of this claim by showing me 
several group photographs taken of the Dalai Lama at 
different ceremonial functions in which he, too, appeared in 
Lama costume. The Lama took me into his little monastery 
and as soon as I entered the perfumed room my attention was 
drawn to several most interesting Tibetan banners on the 
walls, then to the numerous illustrated Buddhist manuscripts, 
well preserved in glass cases, and lastly to the most interesting 
of all-a collection of clay and metal images tastefully arranged 
on a gilded repousse stool of silver. All these were gifts from 
the Dalai Lama. The faces of these images were only visible- 
the remaining parts being covered with brocaded silk. The 
Lama, however, very kindly gave me a view of all the deities 
by unrobing them. Among these one golden image, which 
he identified as Tara, appealed to me most both from aesthetic 
and iconographic points of view. He generously presented 
this to me on the express understanding that I should offer 
my puja to the deity in the same manner as he was doing. I 
took the opportunity of returning his kindness by making a 
donation for the upkeep of his little monastery’. 

Description. 

The deity, a female figure, is seated in Vajrasana in the 
attitude of Samadhi on a double conventional lotus. She wears 
a mukuta (crown), a torque, a necklace, bangles, armlets, ear-~ 
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rings, a yajnopavita (sacred thread) and^ mekhala (girdle). 
The lower part of the body is covered with a skirt, while the 
upper part is partially concealed by a scarf falling gracefully 
over the back, the shoulders, and the arms. She is one-faced 
and two-armed, and holds in the left hand the lotus, while 
the right shows the Abliaya mudra. Behind the crown, the 
hair is made up in a peak, the lower portion flowing over 
shoulders and arms on both sides. 

Identification. 

The Tara idols with which I am acquainted generally 
show the lotus in the left and the Varada mudra (or the gift- 
bestowing attitude) in the right hand. The distinctive feature 
ol this image of Tara lies in its Abhaya pose. I have come 
across many illustrations of similar representations of this 
deity, including those in Dr. B. Bhattacharyya’s authoritative 
work on Indian Buddhist Iconography, but nowhere have I 
found the Abhaya mudra exemplified, as it is in this statuette. 
However, the description of the Tara idol, which is the 
subject of this paper, tallies to a remarkable extent with the 
White Tara described in Dr. Bhattacharyya’s work, to which 
I have alluded, page 137, and named as Visvamata. So far 
as I am aware, and from the information given by Dr. Bhatta- 
charyya in his book on Buddhist Iconography, images of 
VisJvamata have not been recorded or reproduced anywhere, 
and thus the present image may at this stage be considered 
as a unique possession. There is, however, one marked 
dissimilarity in Dr. Bhattacharyya’s description namely: the 
image he describes has a white serpent as her Vahana. In 
other respects I am not aware of any difference between my 
image, and the one referred to by the learned author, I have 
mentioned. It should be borne in mind that the descriptions 
of deities given in the Sadhanamala were not invariably followed 
by the artists in every detail: but they frequently followed 
preferences in minor points which were no doubt the outcome 
of their own creative genius. 

Artistic merits. 

This idol is undoubtedly a piece of art of the highest 
order and must have been executed by a master artist of 
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consummate skill and with infinite care. . The sublime and 
peaceful expression of the eyes and face, the faultless adjust¬ 
ment of the ornaments and garments, the vivid delineation of 
the limbs, and the subtle exesution of details, make this little 
masterpiece a most remarkable specimen of Buddhist art, 
where the sublimity of thought is blended harmoniously with 
perfection in the artistic skill of the production. It is thickly 
encrusted with gold, partly polished and partly finished with 
a dull surface. No doubt the goddess, as represented in this 
rare piece, is displayed in conventional form; but it is not a 
dead convention. Within the prescribed limits of the tradi¬ 
tional rules, the artist has been singularly successful in 
instilling life into his work. There is a naturalness which 
infuses all the decorative elements of the work, while the 
sweetness and daintiness of the head give particular charm 
to the whole, which really looks like the representation of 
one of the immortals. 

Date, 

There is a marked similarity in craftsmanship between 
this figure of Tara and the golden image of Lokanatha,. 
discovered some three years ago at Kurkihar in the Gaya 
district; so much so that I am inclined to believe that they 
were both executed by the same school of artists during the 
period when Buddhist art was at its zenith in Tibet. I showed 
this to Dr. Bhattacharyya, a great authority on Buddhist 
Iconography, and I am glad to say that he, too, fully accepted 
my view. I, therefore, feel that the perfection of execution in 
addition to the skilful rendering of the accessories entitles this 
work to be attributed to the accomplished period of Tibetan 
art, namely the 10th century A. D. 

Conclusion. 

As such, I have thought this charming specimen of the 
art of the past, well worth bringing to the notice of this 
learned audience, and I need hardly say that I shall be very 
pleased to receive any views which may throw further light 
on my researches in this matter. 




SIGNIFICANCE OF NARI-KUNJARA PICTURES. 

By M. R. Majmudar, M. A., LL. B. 

(Bat oda). 

1. The “Nari-Kunjara” or the Elephant-Show pictures 
are found mostly irt Vaishnavite temples of Gujarat, and in 
Bengal. 

2. One tri-colour reproduction of Nari-Kunjara can be 
seen in Vanga Sahitya Parichaya, pt. I (Calcutta University 
1914) facing page 796 with the following note on the 
illustration by Rai Saheb Dinesli Chandra Sen:— 

“The Nari-Kunjara or the Elephant-Show produced 
by nine maids of the Vrnda groves: Krshna, while grieving 
his separation from Radha and wandering in the forest 
in the darkness of night, meets this elephant and taking 
it to be a real one, rides it. Within a few minutes the 
elephant loses its form and dissolves and Krshna finds 
himself surrounded by nine merry girls of the Vrnda 
groves, Radha being the chief of them”.* 


*cf. The amplication of the same episode:— 

“The plate representing the Navanarikuujara scene, depicts Krshna 
playing on the flute in a seated posture on the back of an elephant simu¬ 
lated by nine gopis who have cleverly so disposed themselves in a 
mutually interlocked position as to create a complete illusion of an elephant. 
The story tells how Krshna, in the desperation of his separation from 
Radha, wanders about through the forest of Brndabana, when the gopis, in 
their love for him, resolved to divert his mind by a practical joke. 

They did this by simulating the form of an elephant as mentioned 
above with such success that Krshna in his absent-mindedness mistook it 
for a real elephant, and climbing upon it sat piping a love tune, giving 
vent to the pangs of his separation from Radha, when all of a sudden the 
elephant melted from under his seat, and the gopis chaffed him for being 
•deceived by their stratagem and thus diverted his love-sick heart.” 

Jt ‘The Indigenous Painters of Bengal’ by Guru Saday Dutt, I. C. S., in 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art" June 1933. 
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3. The interpretation is not supported by any poetical 
text so far known to me. A reference bn this matter was 
made by me to the veteran scholar, for further light on the 
matter, if any. But I have not heard anything in the 
matter. 

4. Another reproduction of a “Nava-narikunjara” or 
nine women-elephant, Modern Review for June 1926, on 
p. 676 is compared with Kabuki Horse of the popular stage 
in Japan. This horse consists of two men, who jointly carry 
the horse-mask and behave in a thoroughly equine manner. * 

5. The Japanese “Human-animal show” reminds me of 
the traditional Bengali and Gujarati pictures of the Narikunjara 
on which Krshna rode. 

6. The Prince of Wales Museum at Dharampur has 
one old painting of “Shat-nari-turangam” six-women horse 
which is strikingly suggestive of' the animal mask above 
referred to. But it is for us to suggest some interpretation 
of these traditional pictures. Jaipur Museum also has one 
Sapta-nari-turangam. 

7. The Narikunjara is a special pattern of printing on 
cloth most favourite with ladies of Gujarat. It consists of 
alternate designs of a Gopi and an elephant. This pattern is. 
alluded to by Poet Akho in his poem “Anubhavabindu” 
(composed in Sarhvat 1705) in chappa 29, wherein he utilizes 
the popular print-pattern to illustrate the principle of Saguna 
and Nirguna Brahma, by saying that the background of the 
cloth illustrates the Nirguna Brahma; whereas the Nari 
represents Jiva and Kunjara Saguna Brahma. Can any 
relation be established with this tradition to explain the 
significance of the Narikunjara picture ? 

8. Narasimha Mehta (circa Samvat 1465-1530) has> 
however, a beautiful explanation for this. In his poem 
‘ Govinda Gaman” describing the popular incident of Krshna's 
departure from Gokula, he introduces a novel and an artistic 
incident, which fully answers to the description of the 
Narikunjara picture. 
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9. The incident narrated in brief is this:— 

‘When Krshna is seated on the chariot driven by 
Akrura, on their way to Mathura, Radha in company 
with other Gopis intercedes and makes it impossible for the 
chariot to move any further. A scuffle ensues. Krshna 
pretends- to have a nasty fall; accordingly he puts it 
forth as an excuse that he cannot return unless a convey¬ 
ance is brought for him. The Gopis being pleased even 
at this reply, immediately asked him the type of convey¬ 
ance he would like to have. Krshna, cunningly enough, 
knowing full well that it would be impossible to have a 
princely conveyance as an elephant in Gokula, asked for 
an elephant to‘carry him back to Gokula. The Gopis 
were at their wits’ end at this unexpected reply of 
Krshna. But Radha, in • about a minute’s time, regained 
her presence of mind, and nine of them arranged them¬ 
selves in the form of an elephant. Krshna had now no 
other go, but to act up to his word. He, however tried 
to put forward another excuse. He said, “How can I 
mount an elephant without an anku^a to control him ?” 
The Gopis replied: “Just have the hardest of the hard 
and the softest of the soft anku&i in the form of our 
accumulated love for you. Pray, do not put forth any 
more excuse.” Krshna, just out of genuine love and 
affection for the Gopis, agreed to return and then 
revisited > the haunted places, surrounded by Gopis, 
who behaved as lancers, holding lances of love in his 
front.’ 

( Original Gujarati text given in the Appendix ). 

10. A Narikunjara picture, (Jaipur School) is found in 
the Baroda Museum with eight figures composing the elephant, 
and the ninth is seated, behind Krshna, flourishing a Chamara 
in her hand. 

11. It is suggested by some,'that the group of nine Gopis 

might be suggestive of the nine-entranced human body and 
Krshna representing the soul. The allegory, however, 
requires corroboration. . ’ * 

12. It would be really a very interesting study to inves¬ 
tigate into the propriety, symbolism and significance of the 
various Vahanas (conveyances) associated with different gods 
and goddesses. 

aO-4 o.i. 
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?*ot “ *qqi*ft qtqi I, M qqg; 

3T$pft SOT q?T qwft, ^aft 3T! ^ ^I T 3 “ ’ 
jfWt q& ‘* qfff ^ qfq <?rf, qq- ^ ^>5; ” 

[ qtcnqr ?qjqt fqqftt qteqT: ] “ 51^ 5 ta qr anf-” 

q? ^ 3. 

jMsft q&: “ frcft q qrfq, ^it 5ft! an ?:§n 51^ ” 

to?; rqqi qtft 3 ^, 5rtf qftqt ^ % 3i*ft >. 

qq qif qf, q ^ sift uyft >, 
fep qj^qi 5F% qif-qq qq qqj m t. 

fsqiq ft gg| qf, ftfqiqr ^ qift >; 

5ftft #: “ sfcr fqt; ftrciftrft g^rqftt >! ” 

t? 6 q qff: “ qiqRftq qq, qqi qqq qfq ftfiqi \ ? 
^q?!J 55 ^f?q qq fq^q\, qqq ftiq qiq ffqi t ? ” 
qqi q%: <; ^ qq qf$; q% qft qff qircr \- 
qq qiqi qt qq qq 5 RTC,. q sftjj 3 qft qff: qst V” 

-qq q? 5 % ?rar qf qq?:. qr^t qqiq 35ft 

M qsiqjR q=ft q^r ^q qgqs qqf* ; 

%[ q^f qiq ^ fte, qrqfq % gqq q^> ; 
$qwsft *qrqq f.q ft, 5ftq >; 

qqi q.|: “ 5ft ! fftqfftft, $ftq TO qf qqt \ ” 
qf: “ qfliqfqq q ftft. ” qqi q|: “5ft! qf <|qTt? 

?ft! any qq anoft, qft qft qtf qwft > ? ” 
qfq q^:' ‘q& q;if q qtfq; qq q^qftiq qqtftt qini V” 
qfeqqj qjfeq. ff qfq qft^ >j 

aq ^qt qf^qt; q^ arf^r 5ftft \. 

jtrqtqq qqiqr qjROT, g^r \ 

nqifi^r q^ft q% qfeq, fq^ ^q ^\ \, 

5ft q qf% qr^ ?:qqr, qqq^r ^ q>q\- 

q^qiqr wnfrft 5^ft, qwTgo* ^ri qiRqr ^«rfV. 

[ q?fq5q^qi^q q-pq^q^ ?q vio-\s^ ] 

_ (1M») 



SOME ILLUSTRATED MSS OF THE GUJARAT 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 

By M. R. Majmudar, M. A., LL. B. 

( Baroda .) 

I.* Mss. of Balagopalastuti. 

Each distinct race-group inhabiting the various provinces 
of India has its own distinctive art tradition, as in the case of 
literary expression, which have deep mutual affinities by virtue 
of the history of their origin and cultural contacts, but which 
are,none the less valuable distinctive characteristics specially 
adapted to the race-group, whose evolutional life and character 
are reflected in them. 

The opinion that Gujarat had a distinctive school of 
painting of its own, is fast gaining ground with art-critics; 
and as such, has sufficient claims to be styled as a distinctive 
Gujarat School of Art. This view having been corroborated 
by the discovery of the Vasantavilasa scroll of pictures, intro¬ 
duced to the art-world by Mr. N. C. Mehta, is further suppor¬ 
ted by the subsequent find of the fragmentary illustrated MSS 
of Balagopalastuti from Southern Rajputana announced by 
O. C. Ganguli, 1 editor “Rupam”. 

A recent find of two series of the same Balagopalastuti 
from Ahmedabad in Gujarat strengthens the views advanced 
by the above mentioned savants of Indian Painting. 2 

1. Andhra Historical Research Society Journal, Vol. IV (1929); see also 
Malaviya Commemoration Volume (1932), pp. 285-289. 

2. I have much pleasure in announcing that I have further succeeded in 
tracing out a third series of the Balagopalastuti, which is unfortunately 
fragmentary and limited to 24 folios only, from the Rajaratna Naran- 
bhai Sanskrit Pathas^ala collection of MSS at Petlad (Baroda District). 
The MS was styled as Rasalila sachitra, as the colophon is missing. 
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My friend Mr. Bhogilal J. Sandesara of Patan-a worker 
in the field of Gujarati literary research-had acquired these 
MSS from the Ahmedabad Friday Fair, only last year, and 
kindly placed them ai my disposal. Being struck with the im¬ 
portance of these finds so far as the Gujarat School of Painting 
is concerned, I take an opportunity of announcing them to 
the scholars, assembled at the Seventh Oriental Conference. 

The subject-matter of the MSS, accompanied by lively 
illustrations, relates to the Ilia's or mystic anecdotes from tiie 
life of Krshna of Gokula-Vrndavana days. 

The leaves are in size 9P / x4^ , '‘, each page bearing a 
miniature illustration of the size of 5^"x4i", placed on the 
right side, with the Sanskrit text of the hymns about nine to 
ten lines, on the left side. On the reverse also are texts of the 
hymns written between two rubricated perpendicular lines, 
without any miniatures. 

Each of these MSS has 65 folios, and is almost complete 
in itself, with a gap of five folios, which however, can be supp¬ 
lied from the other copy, executed in rather a cruder pen. 
The one noticed by Mr. Ganguli in “Indian Arts and Letters” 
(Vol. IV. 1930) has only 30 folios. 

The text of the MS seems to be unpublished, although on 
comparison with the “Krshna Karnamrta” printed in the Vani 
Vilas Sanskrit Series (1929) I find that about more than half 
of the bulk from the MS is scattered over the printed collection 
of hymns by Lila-Suka or Bilvamangala, the well-known 
Vaishnava saint and hagiologist, sometimes styled as “Jaya- 
deva of the South”, who though hailing from South India 
(Tiranavay, British Malabar) travelled widely and was one 
of the first pioneers of the development of devotional Vaish- 
navism. 

Bilvamangala Svami lived sometime between A. D. 1250 
and 1350. 1 By the end of the 14th century his Vaishnava 
hymns must have gained currency throughout India inclu- 

i. M. Ramakrishna Kavi’s “Literary Gleanings”, Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, July 1928, p. 71. 
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ding Gujarat, as did a verse of Jayadeva.’s “Gitagovinda” in 
the 13th century inscribed in a temple in Gujarat, so that 
in the early part of the 15th century an edition dc luxe of this 
hymn, such as offered by this illustrated MS, must have been 
in request in Gujarat or the neighbouring areas. Because 
Gujarat with its famous pilgrim-centres of Prabhasapattana 
and Dvaraka, intimately connected with the cult of Krshna, 
has long been specially associated, with various forms of 
Vaishnavism. 

My conjecture, after a close scrutiny of the text of the 
“Balagopalastuti” is that it may not be the work of one poet, 
but that it must be an anthology of verses bearing on the life 
of Balagopala compiled and embellished by Bilvamangala 
Svami. We find that Ksemendra (circa 9th century A. D.) 
in his “ Auchityavicharacharcha ” (Kavyamala, Part 1, p. 130) 
while illustrating Adbhuta Rasa gives a verse of Chandraka:— 

$*0^*3 ( v. 1. ) «Tct=T 

^ <75*15 ? g*^t, traqr***. i 

irirTf mis 

^1*1* ftWTC? TRl^ ft || 

The subject of this verse is strikingly illustrated in cur 
MS. This places at least some portions of the text of the 
MS before the life-time of Bilvamangala. 

Another verse, which beautifully illustrates the Rasa-krida 
with graceful movements and rhythmic gestures of the limbs, 
has been referred to by Vallabhacharya in his Subodhini Bhashya 
on the Rasapanchadhyayi as ^ifq (somebody’s) and only 
grammatical comments are offered on the first line. This 
suggests that the authorship of the verse was considered to be 
unknown by the Vaishnava Acharya who flourished early in 
the 15th century A. D. 1 

1. The colophon *13?- 

seems to suggest 

that the text of the MS forms a part of an anthology of Vaishnava 
hymns, in which Balagopalastuti found an honourable place, for the 
hymn is glorified as the word or message of the Lord himself 
() 
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The verse reads as follows :— ' 

J?o^ *T«FT: 

^oprt II 

The style of the pictorial illustration is what was so long 
loosely described as “Jaina Style”, principally illustrated in 
numerous illustrated MSS dealing with the Jain canonical 
literature e. g. Kalpasutra, KUakacharyakatha, Sripala Rasa etc. 
The evidence of Vasantavilasa, Balagopalastuti, and the 
Dasamaskandha (to be mentioned in the latter part of the 
pap ^r) tends to indicate that the style cannot be taken to be 
exclusively Jaina. This style-which can better be designated 
as ‘Gujarati’ or ‘Southern Rajasthani’ as respectively suggested 
by Mr. Mehta and Dr. Coomaraswami-seems to be the current 
pictorial language employed to illustrate both Jaina and 
Vaishnava subjects-religious as well as secular subjects-by 
Gujarati painters. 

Illustrated Indian MSS particularly Sanskrit are so rare, 
that the discovery of the Balagopfilasluti series as well as that 
of the Bhagavata Dasamaskandha is able to point out how the 
calligrapher and the artist have collaborated to produce 
valuable jewels of Vaishnava culture. Anyhow, the discovery of 
these MSS offers significant evidence of a happy link between 
the literary and the graphic arts at a period of Gujarati 
culture, when the artist and the literary man met on a com¬ 
mon platform in a harmonious unity-the two forms-of culture 
living and growing under the inspiration of a religious fervour 
and collaborating on identical themes. 

The most important significance of the Bfilagopalastuti 
MSS lies in the fact that— 

(1) - A Vaishnava theme is illustrated in the same style of 
miniatures employed in illustrating a large volume of Jaina MSS, 
so that the style of the miniature illustrations is in the same 
general dialect of the pictorial language, used in illustrating 
the Vasantavilasa pictures. 
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(i) The style is very much akin in tlie lively movements 
and gestures of the figures, in all general details as to colour, 
scheme, treatment of trees, landscape and clouds, and of 
furniture and accessories to those occurring in the scroll of the 
Vasantavilasa. 

(3) This identity of manner and treatment appears to 
place our MS in some proximity to the Vasantavilasa MS in 
date. A close comparison of treatment of details suggests 
perhaps an earlier date for our MS. 

(4) As a rule, the form of the anatomy, particularly of 
the legs behind the drapery, is shown in Vasantavilasa 
(Dalliance in Spring) Sometimes in outline, but very often in 
shaded silhouette as in an X-ray photograph. In the 
Balagopalastuti the opaque treatment of the drapery does not 
show up the forms of the legs except in summary outlines. 

(5) Another quaint convention in the miniatures of the 
Balagopalastuti is the crossing of the legs iti the figures of the 
Gopis. In the profile views, the further leg is actually 
brought over the nearer leg giving a fantastically twisted 
shape, at the same time a quaintly awkward grace to the 
figures. 

(6) In some figures we notice a new and developed 
convention of posing the standing figures on the left leg, the 
right leg being set free in a graceful angle behind the left leg. 
Sometimes the two legs are joined together to sugget a nervous 
and concentrated attention, as in the figure of tire Sakhi, on 
the left side. 

These developed conventions appear to suggest an earlier 
date for the Balagopala MS. 

(7) The most peculiar and quaint convention of the 
figures is the rendering of the further eye protruding beyond a 
facial line-a peculiarity which Prof. Brown has very happily 
suggested-may have been derived from the models of contem¬ 
porary Jaina images and sculptures in which the eyes are 
invariably represented by superimposed bits of glass or 
metals. 
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(8) The characteristic and universal features of Gujarati 
households and the detailed view of the life and habits of the 
people in Western India in the 15th century can be seen from 
the furniture such as the toranas, triple hangings, curtains, the 
swings, the wooden bed-slead, musical instruments, the 
fly-whisk, the mirror and water jugs which are repeated 
several times. 

(9) The trees mostly represented ai'e the Molsiri, 
plantain, cocoanut, palm, pomegranate and the mango. In 
the treatment of trees, they are drawn in schematic silhouettes 
with each leaf separately represented. 

(10) Among animals and bird-life are depicted cows, 
deer, peacocks, parrots and the cuckoo, with an artistic taste. 
Cows are especially drawn with vigorous movement of limbs. 

(11) The flowing streams and the hovering clouds add 
to the beauty of the background. Fish are seen gaily swimming 
in the blue waters of the Jumna. The manner of rendering 
the hanging clouds on the horizon in the later Ragini miniatures 
is probably derived from the models of clouds in waving 
lines depicted in these Gujarati miniatures of the 15th century. 

(12) Floating draperies are painted with taste and 
vigour. Dress system is purely Gujarati. Among ornaments 
are shown those of the ears, the neck and the arms besides 
the anklets around the feet. Necklace and Veni (braided 
hair hanging down) mark out the feminine figures with a 
delicate grace. 

(13) Important personages of the MSS have been shown 
by a halo, radiant arches, round the head. 

(14) All the pictures, as contradistinguished from 
Vasantavilasa pictures, are illustrative of the text. 

To recapitulate, the outstanding features of these pictures 
are the (1) simple colour schemes, (2) angular faces, (3) eyes 
drawn out to the ears, (4) further eye protruding beyond the 
facial line, (5) eyebrows in simple curves, (6) pointed nose, 
(7) a certain indifference to elegance, (8) the large earrings 
and the floral decorations. 
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The entire MS—by an artist who though enjoying royal 
favour has strained his every nerve to present before us the 
life of God Sri Krshna—produces striking effects on our 
imagination, and as such awaits an aesthetic interpretation 
from sympathetic Indian art-critics, like Mr. N. C. Mehta, 
our worthy president of the Fine Arts Section. 

II. Bhagavata DasantaskandJui Ms. 

The other illustrated MS, the chance of inviting the 
attention of scholars to which I take to-day, is that of the 
Bhagavata DaSamas^andha, though of a later date than those 
noticed above. 

While on a tour in Marvvar and Rajaputana, as a Bombay 
University Research Scholar in 1928, my attention was drawn 
to this illustrated MS lying in the Pustakaprakash, Jodhpur 
Fort, by Pandit Vishweshwar Nath Reu, Sahityacharyya, the 
Curator of Sumer Museum, Jodhpur. 

It is a representative specimen of religious paintings, 
illustrated in the Sanskrit MS of Dasamaskandha, with 
Bhagavata-Dipika of Sridhara with about 200 pictures, illustra¬ 
tive of the text. This MS claims further notice by scholars for 
the fact that, fortunately for us, it is dated; as well as the names 
of the patron, the calligrapher and the artist are given at 
the end in a verse. 

The colophon reads:- 

(In the Sam vat year 1667 i. e. 1611 A. D. on the 14th 
day of the dark half of Kartika, Sunday, Surji(?) transcribed the 
Dasamaskandha with the [Bhagavatadipika] commentary, at 
the request of the well-disposed Madhusudana Vyasa, which 
has been richly illustrated by Govinda, the son of Narada.). 
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The most convincing evidence about'the location of these 
pictures as Gujarati, is the explanatory .note on every picture, 
given in archaic or Old Gujarati prose, which was the .current 
language in Gujarat of those times, written in a different hand 
than that of the scribe. We conclude that these must have 
been written by the painter Govinda 1 . 

The style of illustrations is slightly influenced by Moghul 
school, inasmuch as the head-dress of males is clearly 
Moghul in shape and execution. The entire MS deserves a 
closer scrutiny and detailed appreciation. 

We conclude, from what original materials that have 
been introduced above to the art-world, that the supreme 
importance of our MS, as a datum for the characterization and 
classification of the school, as Gujarat School, cannot be 
over-rated. Whatever their date, the series of illustrations in 
the Balagopalastuti MS, as well as those of the VasantavilSsa 
and the Dasamaskandha-all treating of religio-secular themes- 
taken together, distinctly add to the volume of evidence to 
establish a distinctive school as “Gujarati” in which, secular 
as well as religious, Vaishnava as well as Jaina themes have.been 
illustrated, without any sectarian pre-possessions, in identical 
conventions, with identical accessories and landscape back¬ 
grounds, and with an identical colour palette. 

* * 

President’s Note. 

The discovery of the two further manuscripts of Bala- 
gopalastuti is important. I propose to deal with the pictorial 
aspect of these manuscripts in a separate article. The 

1. I quote below a few of these explanatory notes at random from a 
copy which I possess : each note signifies one specific illustration : 

for 5 srfo fe I q'STRRi ’JjfFTT I 

^ foz 4 3 fes: JpT for I w-v \T fts, fos fo 

fo I fb, for =5R?; sRft fo i foq i^ot 

aifa fe I qrci stf fo I iw fo, rnf 

^hlfir % | fJEcrr qirife % 34 fovrfo |....5TC3rqiffI 

etc. 
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existence of a dated manuscript of Bhdgavata Dasania- 
skandlia in the Jodhpur library is extremely interesting, be¬ 
cause even in the beginning of the 17th century the famous 
school of “Western Paintings,” 'mentioned by the Tibetan 
historian Taranatha was actively at work in Gujarat. The 
description of the pictures in Old Gujarati leaves no doubt 
that the school was primarily Gujarati and it is not an 
accident that a good many of the court-painters of Akbar 
took special care in appending the word ‘Gujarati’ after the 
name e. g., Bhim Gujarati, Kesho Gujarati, Madho Gujarati. 
Gujarat in the 16th and 17th century was apparently famous 
for its artistic traditions. A large number of early Ragini 
pictures of the time of Akbar, existing in the collections at 
the British Museum and at the Bodelian library at Oxford 
and elsewhere are undoubtedly of Gujarati origin. Is it 
possible that these Raga pictures have their genesis in this 
Lata country ? The pictures of the Jodhpur manuscript 
deserve a detail study. Mr. Majmudar is to be congratulat¬ 
ed on his finds. Young scholars like him have unrivalled 
opportunities of making such discoveries in hitherto un¬ 
explored libraries and palaces of Gujarat-especially of 
Kathiawar. 


N. C. Mehta. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF IRANIAN STUDIES IN INDIA. 

By Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, B. A., Pm. D., Bar-at-la\v. 

(And ha i). 

Some years ago Professor A. Meillet delivered a course 
of three lectures on the Gathas, at the very beginning of which 
he has quoted with approval the opinion of Geldner that 
Avestan studies are not sufficiently "fertile” to provide a 
scholar with a lifetime of work. 1 Professor Meillet is no mean 
authority among the living Orientalists of Europe, and he has 
himself contributed a great deal to Iranian scholarship, and so 
this remark of his seems to us to be all the more striking. 
Very probably this remark has been due to the very small 
amount of old and middle Iranian Literature that has been 
discovered hitherto, to the vei'y limited range of subjects 
which this Literature covers and also (though probably quite 
unconsciously) to the very small number of people to whom 
this Iranian Literature is sacred. Because of these considera¬ 
tions Western scholars might have had some justification in 
making these remarks; still to us Easterners, and above all to 
Zoroastrians, they would come as somewhat of a shock. 
Meillet is primarily a philologist - perhaps the greatest now 
living - and in the domain of "comparative philology” the 
Iranian branch of languages does occupy a comparatively 
small place. To most Western scholars, therefore, Avestan 
(or Iranian) studies are a mere side-line taken up to help the 
main work in Linguistics (as with Meillet) or in Vedic studies 

L' Avesta est un texte souvent rebutant. Quiconque l’a beaucoup 
pratique' excusera M. Geldner, sinon de n’avoir pas terminer sa menu- 
mentale e'dition, du moins d’avoir e'erit, au seuil de la pre'face que 
“1 Avesta n'est pas un de ces champs fertiles a lVtude dequels on 
devrait consacrer les meilleurs anne's de sa vie”. (Trois Conferences 
sur les Gathas de 1* Avesta, 1925). 

839 
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(as with Geldner). 2 But even in the West vve do find Bartho- 
lomae, and Jackson, and Andreas who have spent the larger 
part of their energies in the study of Iranian subjects. 

Under the term “Iranian” I would include all matters 
connected with Iran before the Islamic conquest (A. D. 651) 
and also all matters connected with the Zoroastrian Faith even 
after that date. And we may divide the students of this subject 
in this country into two groups, Zoroastrian and Non- 
Zoroastrian. 

We shall deal with the second group first. Among the 
Hindu and Moslem scholars there are just a few who have 
studied Iranian Languages, History and Culture. But so far 
as I am aware there is but one among them who has taken 
up Iranian studies as an end in itself. In fact there are so far 
only three University centres in India (outside Bombay) where 
students may find it possible to get any help in this direction. 
These are the University of Calcutta, the Visvabharati and the 
University of Allahabad. As regards Calcutta it was under 
the far-sighted regime of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee that I myself 
had the privilege of introducing the study of Iranian Languages 
and Culture as a part of the M. A. Course in Comparative 
Philology. During my stay there I had the happiness of 
teaching many pupils, but they have all learnt the subject 
either for the examination merely or as a side branch to help 
them better with their Sanskrit or Philology. At the Visva¬ 
bharati (Santiniketan) the beginning of Iranian studies was 
made by my erudite friend Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, 
and I also helped a little to develop these studies a bit further. 
At present we both have the satisfaction of seeing Iranian 
studies there in charge of Professor Dr. Manilal Patel. He has 
had the inestimable privilege of having been a pupil of Karl 
Geldner. I do not know how far he has imbibed the opinion 
of his Guru quoted in the beginning and how far he regards 
Avesta as a secondary subject. But I do hope that he will 
prove that Iranian studies are really worthy of engaging our 

2. Geldner’s monumental edition of the Avesta Texts did occupy him for 
many years, and he has written a considerable lot on Iranian subjects, 
yet he was first and last a student of the Vedas. 
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attention during all one’s lifetime. At Allahabad my friends 
Professor Dr. A. Siddiqi and Mr. Ksetre&chandra Chattopa- 
dhyaya are both well-trained Iranists. The latter was, I 
believe mainly instrumental in having selections from the 
Avesta made compulsory for the M. A. degree in Sanskrit, 
and he himself teaches the texts prescribed. Professor Siddiqi 
has been a pupil of the famous Andreas. In fact he is the 
only pupil of Andreas from among the Professors in this 
country. But neither has made Iranian his main subject. 
Siddiqi deals with Semitic languages and Chattopadhyaya 
with Vedic. 

Then there are a number of Hindu gentlemen outside 
educational circles, who have been writing of late on Iranian 
subjects. It is a happy augury that our Hindu friends are 
getting interested in our Iranian Culture and Religion. But 
unfortunately they lack the proper training and the requisite 
critical acumen for producing really scholarly works, because 
they seem to place a great deal of reliance on perfectly 
amateurish works by various uncritical Parsi writers. This 
makes their works quite unacceptable to the world of scholars. 
Most of these gentlemen think that a good grounding tin 
Sanskrit (which they undoubtedly possess, and a little know¬ 
ledge of Avesta (chiefly from translations) and a mere smatter¬ 
ing of Comparative Philology constitute ample equipment for 
tackling their subjects. Such works, though undertaken in a 
most laudable spirit, could only be called very unscholarly and 
hence thoroughly unreliable. The ordinary Parsi “lay” reader 
is keenly attracted by the compliment implied in the mere 
writing of such a work, but unfortunately this class of writings 
lay the foundations of many fallacious theories and weird 
notions. 

Coming now to the Zoroastrian group of Iranists in India, 
I would not here deal with our Dasturs and scholars before the 
middle of the 19th century. Of course to these early teachers 
we owe the very preservation of our ancient texts and 
traditions. But I would here merely content myself with 
suggesting that my esteemed friend Mr. Behramgore T. 
Anklesaria might some day write their history in detail. One 

106 o.i. 
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.might have expected that in these moderii days the best writers 
on Iranian subjects, at least in this country, would be Parsis. 
Unfortunately we find that the output of real solid work in 
this direction has been getting less and less of late, and that 
most of the good work done by the Parsis belongs to the elder 
generation. 

It was Kharshedji Rustamji Cama whom Darinesleter 
called “le Dastour laique” who first introduced us Parsis to 
•"the methods of philology”. In the fifties of the last century 
Cama attended the lectures of Bournouf and Spiegel and other 
great scholars of Europe. He made up his mind to give to his 
community the benefit of his learning and to start a modern 
school of Iranian studies among the Parsis, because they 
were the heirs to and custodians of this ancient Religion and 
Culture. When he returned from Europe to Bombay he start¬ 
ed a class for the teaching of Avesta and Pahlavi on "modern 
philological lines”. The best known among his numerous 
pupils were Edalji Kershaspji Antia, Kavasji Edalji Kanga, 
Tehmiirasp Dinshahji Anklesaria and Sheriarji Dadabhai 
Bharucha. All of them wc re ordained pi iests and some were 
actually prac tising as priests. They had received really upto- 
date instruction from K. R. Cama and they in their turn taught 
pupils of their own. 

Edalji Antia was a good teacher and he has given us a 
-valuable edition of the Pahlavi Karmamak-i-A)laxsli-i-Papakcm 
and of the Pdsand texts and an edition of the text of the 
Avesta Vandidad. Kavasji Kanga worked chiefly on the 
Avesta. He has given us complete translations of the Avesta 
texts (excluding the so-called "fragments”) into Gujarati. 
These have been ever since the authoritative translations 
amongst the Parsi community generally. Although the march 
of scholarship might have made these renderings somewhat 
"out of date”, still there is a very great deal of fine suggestive 
matter in his writings and, what I value most in him, he has a 
simple and whole hearted fervour and reverence for his Master 
.Zarathushtra. Kanga has also given us a very full Avesta- 
English Diclionaiy (indeed, the only one existing in the English 
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language) 1 and an A vesta Grammar in which he definitely 
followed the plan of the Sanskrit grammars of his days. 
Tehmurasp Anklesaria was specially great at Pahlavi and 
inherited a.long tradition of Pahlavi learning. His most 
valuable work consists of his numerous editions of Pahlavi 
works many of which are even today recognised as standard. 
Sheriarji Bharucha I regard as the greatest of the first batch of 
Camaji’s pupils. He possessed a very thorough knowledge of 
Avesta, Pahlavi and Persian 2 and, to it may be added, a com¬ 
plete mastery of Sanskrit. 3 He^has left us a series of extremely 
valuable works in print and a good many more in manuscript.’ 
Sheriarji was an ardent “reformer”, like his great Guru, 
K. R. Cama, and was an uncompromising fighter against 
superstition of every sort. Those were the days of the early 
“rationalists,” amongst the Parsis; the bulk of the community, 
however moved but slowly 5 and to them Sheriarji and his 
friends seemed to have gone almost to the limits of “irreligion.” 
These latter belonged to the much maligned Rahnumai-c 
Mazdayasndn Sabha (the Society for showing the Path of the 
Mdzdayasna Faith). K. R. Cama was the original founder of it 
with the help of many true friends. And these people worked 
with puritanical and iconoclastic zeal for the cause they had 
nearest their hearts. But it must be confessed that they 
failed to get the response and the encouragement they so 
richly deserved, because the community as a whole was not 
ready for it. Hence it is that many valuable papers of 
Sheriarji are still lying unpublished. Among these is a 
complete translation of the five Gathas. 

To a later generation of Camaji’s pupils belonged Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi whose long and honoured life ended but nine 

1. There is the Gathic Dictionary by L. H. Mills in English, but I 
believe it is not quite complete. 

2. All the older Parsi students of Avesta and Pahlavi have had a firm 
basis of Persian. * 

3. Camaji insisted on his pupils knowing Sanskrit besides Persian, 
French and German as well. 

4. Most of these are with the Fort Printing Press in Bombay. The first 
volume of these papers has just appeared. 

5. As every community does and as the Parsi community is doing even 
today. 
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months ago. His activities were numerous and very varied. 
A man of encyclopaedic reading, he had the very estimable 
habit of noting and docketing every bit he had read or seen or 
heard. But the most notable thing in Jivanji Modi was his 
intense desire (amounting almost to a passion) of sharing his 
knowledge with others, especially with his own community. 
Hence he has been known as a truly voluminous writer on, 
Iranian and other subjects. In fact he has done more than 
any other scholar to make Iranian subjects ‘‘popular”. 

Dastur Peshotan Dastur Behramji Sanjana and his son 
Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana might also be 
mentioned here. Dastur Peshotan was a deep student of 
Pahlavi, more on the old and or.hodox lines. He began to 
edit the Dinkard, perhaps the most notable and the most 
valuable work in Pahlavi. He died before many volumes had 
been published, and the work was completed by his son Dastur 
Darab. This latter was well up in all the results of modern 
philology and scholarship. He was thoroughly well acquainted 
with French and German, and having been Principal of the 
Avesta-Pahlavi Madresa in Bombay he had trained up 
numerous pupils. He lived long enough to see the last 
volume of the Dinkard (Vol. xix) published. The publication 
had taken nearly forty years’ work from the father and from 
the son, and it is an achievement of which any one might be 
proud. 

Another scholar of the old generation who had come 
under strong Western influence was Dastur Hoshang Dastur . 
Jamasp Jamasp-Asa of Poona. He was a friend of Martin 
Haug and for many years they worked together and produced 
in collaboration some important Pahlavi texts. To Dastur 
Hoshang Haug owed a great lot of information with regard to 
Zoroastrian ritual and ceremonial. 

Ervad Khurshedji Erachji Pavri, happily still living, is a 
remarkable scholar of the older generation. Though 
unacquainted with European languages and though possessing 
a very slight knowledge of English, he has done some very 
notable work in the field of Avestan Literature and Iranian 
Philosophy. He knows Persian thoroughly well and being a 
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priest he is entirely at home in Zoroastrian lore. To this he 
adds a unique knowledge of all writings on Iranian subjects 
produced in Gujarati, lie'has written a large number 
of essays and many of them are characterised by deep insight 
and accurate scholarship. Indeed Khurshedji Pavri has proved 
that a man can be a fine scholar even on our purely traditional 
lore just through the help of hard work and strong common 
sense and by casting off unreasoning prejudices. 

We have dealt with the older generation of Parsi scholars 
and before we pass on to the younger people we should turn 
to the first inspirer and the Guru of them all - K. R. Cama - 
who has remained unequalled, by few and surpassed by none. 
It would need a paper by itself to do justice to all that he 
has meant to Parsi scholarship and Parsi advancement during 
the greater part of the nineteenth century. Suffice it to say 
that there is no branch of Iranian learning which he has not 
touched and in touching has not illumined with his versatile 
genius and his clear reasoning. I personally had never had 
the privilege of “sitting at his feet”, but I well remember the 
gentle figure of K. R. Cama attending every meeting. His 
very modesty was a result of his deep learning. There was 
always a sweet reasonableness about his discussions and he 
was always ready to give up any opinion, however deeply 
cherished, if once he was convinced of his mistake. In his 
days he w r as one of the worst abused men by the “orthodox” 
party but Cama went on his way unperturbed, “in praise or 
in dispraise the same”. He was an indefatigable worker, 
always with pockets bulging with books and papers and 
always reading even when threatened with blindness towards 
the end of his life. But the most priceless gift he has left us 
is his own example, a deeply learned man, yet very warm¬ 
hearted and firm in his devotion to his God and his Prophet. 
He inspired his pupils with a love and devotion that I have 
hardly seen equalled by any other teacher among us. 

The first pupils of Cama, as already mentioned above, 
became teachers in their turn and our present generation of 
Parsi Iranists are their pupils, and thus sort of “grandsons” 
of K. R. Cama. Some of them have achieved fame in their 
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own line and proved themselves worthy of their teachers. 
Of these I should like to mention a few. 

Dastur Manekji M. Dhalla of Karachi, was at one time 
a modest clerk who attracted the attention of Bombay people 
by his learned essays on Zoroastrian Theology. Arrangements 
were made for him which enabled him to study during some 
years with Prof. A. V. W. Jackson in the Columbia University, 
New York. On his return the Parsis of Sind and Baluchistan 
installed him as their Head-Priest and provided him with 
full opportunities for research. He has produced a series of 
valuable works on Iranian subjects and lias achieved fame 
beyond India. But being of “reforming” and distinctly 
Western tendencies and not “orthodox” enough he is not. 
much favoured by a large section of the community. Still 
he has proved in his books his wide reading and his desire 
for serving truth which must be recognised even though we 
may not always agree with his opinions. 

Ervad Bahmanji N. Dhabhar is another erudite scholar 
extremely good at Pahlavi, but as modest and retiring as he 
is learned and accurate. He has learnt accuracy and patience 
in research from the great Gama, and whatever he writes 
deserves consideration. He is always abreast of the latest 
research going on in Europe and elsewhere. In short he 
keeps up the finest traditions of his Guru, and beats even him 
in his desire to avoid all limelight. 

Mr. Bchramgore T. Anklesaria has inherited the inspira¬ 
tion of K. R. Cama in a double fashion, in the first place 
through his father Tehmurasp Anklesaria and later by direct 
contact with the great teacher himself. Brought up from his. 
very childhood in an atmosphere of Pahlavi manuscripts and 
accurate scholarship Behramgore has proved himself a very 
thorough scholar. Besides this fine training he has also 
inherited a valuable collection of Pahlavi manuscripts. He 
is easily our leading authority in Pahlavi and he unites in 
himself the traditional learning of the Dasturs* as well as the 

1. He traces his descent direct from Nairyosang Dhaval. the great Dastur 
who translated the ancient Zoroastrian texts into Sanskrit. 
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latest results of western scholarship. We hope, now that he 
has retired from other work, that he would be devoting alt 
his time to his beloved Pahlavi manuscripts. 

Mr. Sohrab J. Balsara is a very modest and retiring 
gentleman who prefers to hide in his remote cottage and 
work at Iranian studies. He has already won fame as an 
excellent teacher and as editor of the particularly difficult 
texts of Ehrpatastan and Nirangistan. He too has worked 
mainly on Pahlavi. 

Dr. Manekji B» Davar is a pupil of Geldner and is a very 
well-trained and able student. But he, too, has shown a 
decided preference for the quiet retirement of his study to the 
limelight of publicity. He has always been an indefatigable 
reader and has often helped with his learning in difficult 
problems of Iranian learning. 

Dr. Jamshed M. Unwala has had the good fortune of 
being trained by Bartholomae. 1 He is thus my gutu-bliai. 
He has plunged himself heart and soul into archaeological 
research and has personally carried out valuable excavations 
at Susa. He has had a large number of papers to his credit 
which have marked him out to be a very accurate scholar. 
He was also the first to decipher the famous Hamadan gold- 
plate of Darius. 

I must also mention here the first modern Persian scholar 
of Iranian subjects, Prof. Aga Pour-e-Davoud, who is presiding 
over the Persian-Arabic section of this Conference. He 
also is a pupil of Bartholomae. He has undertaken a transla¬ 
tion of all the Avesta texts into modern Persian. He has 
already done the Gathas and the Yashts and the Klmtdeh- 
Avesta has also been just published. The most valuable parts 
of these publications are the introductions he has written. 
His translations follow Battholomae in the main. Being a 
poet of the very first rank in Persian, his mother-tongue, he 
has been able to make his translations as melodious and 
inspiring as they are scholarly - a very rare merit indeed.. 

1. Dr. Unwala was in Europe during the Great War. He finished his. 
studies at Paris. 
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These translations have been very warmly received in modern 
Iran. He has come at the psychological moment when 
modern Iran has been eagerly demanding knowledge of her 
own past, and especially about the Message of Zarathushtra, 
whom they all now acknowledge as the Greatest Son of Iran. 
Pour-e-Davoud has given to modern Iran what she has been 
needing most, and the future alone shall show how deeply 
and how fundamentally his writings have affected the shaping 
of the destinies of the Iran of to-morrow. 

All these are worthy scholars and the Parsis among them 
have been doing their best to keep up the work of their first 
guru, K. R. Cama. Very unfortunately however, the vast 
majority of the second generation of students of Iranian subjects 
have failed to keep up with the progress of modern Iranian 
research as it is being carried on in the West and even in India 
by some of the Hindu scholars that I have named. Cama 
insisted on his pupils knowing both French and German, and 
the first batch of scholars did indeed pick up quite enough of 
both these languages to be able to read the latest works on 
their special branch written in either of these languages. Thus 
they kept their learning fresh and up-to-date. But their pupils 
have sadly neglected this. The result has been that the 
grammar and philology, as is now taught to the third 
generation of pupils today, is hopelessly out of date-in fact, it 
is very little beyond what Camaji ;had taught to his own 
pupils. The result is that the present generation of Parsi 
students of ‘ Avesta and Pahlavi” get very wrong and hazy 
notions of what these languages really are. Their grammatical 
notions are those that prevailed in the sixties and seventies of 
the last century. The works of Bartholomae, of Andreas, of 
Meillet - in fact works in any language except English and 
Gujarati are sealed books to almost all our younger students of 
Iranian subjects. As a result of this neglect of grammar and 
philology there is a falling off in the accuracy of their scholar¬ 
ship, and consequently the papers and works produced by 
these younger scholars are rightly held to be of no value by 
Western scholars. Misleading translations are made of various 
passages and on these unsubstantial translations are erected 
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vast theoretical structures of cultural and philosophical theories. 
We are apt to forget in our enthusiasm that a reconstruction 
of the thought and culture of our ancestors must be based on 
accurate grammar and sound etymology. Not a single word 
could be explained away, no sentence could be twisted out of 
its original construction to suit our preconceived notions. 
One has to become steeped into “the spirit of the language”, 
and one has to learn to appreciate “the feel of it 1 ' (the 
SpracJigefiihl as the Germans so aptly call it). This can come 
only after long years of patient study and an accurate grasp of 
the principles of language - growth and the intricacies of 
grammar. 

The very fact, that ancient Iranian literature is so very 
scanty in amount, makes it absolutely necessary that the 
language nearest akin to the Ancient Iranian should be accu¬ 
rately studied. All our present day Parsi students of Avesta 
have been neglecting the study of Sanskrit absolutely. The 
immense strength and the wonderful accuracy of Sheriarji’s 
writings is certainly due to his thorough grasp of Sanskrit. 
About twenty years ago I examined the M. A. (Sixth Year) 
classes at the Bombay Madresas in Sanskrit. I found that 
they had done about half of Bhandarkar’s First Book! And 
now even that has been dropped ! No wonder that when 
Hindu scholars steeped in Sanskrit learning take to the study 
of Iranian along scientific methods, they very soon leave us 
Parsis far behind. This I know from personal expeiience of 
teaching Iranian languages to Hindu pupils in the University 
of Calcutta. This is the most glaring defect in the teaching 
of Iranian language in Bombay today. 

As regards Pahlavi, I think the teacher should possess 
at least a nodding acquaintance with the elements of Semitic 
grammar. Few pupils of Pahlavi at present even know the 
meaning of “trilateral roots”. In Pahlavi, again there are 
special difficulties in reading the so-called “non-Aryan” words. 
I should like to suggest that in the beginning the non-Aryan 
word should be taught always in its original form, i. e., the 
pupil should be made to pronounce it just as it is written. 
Then as the student progresses the “Aryan reading” might be 
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given. This will give to the pupil a clearer notion of the true- 
proportion of “Aryan” and “non-Aryan” in the language. Of 
course, each individual teacher would have his own methods, 
and it would not do to dogmatise in any way. 

K. R. Cama certainly gave correct notions of grammar 
and philology as were current in his day to his pupils. But 
it is surely a very great mistake to give the same notions and 
to use! the same nomenclature today. We must fall in with 
the modern tendencies of linguistic analysis and adapt our 
grammars to the language we are dealing with and not twist 
the language to suit a particular grammatical terminology. 
This is specially to be noted with regard to the grammar of 
Pahlavi as taught in the Bombay Madresas today. Pahlavi 
is largely analytic in structure, more or less like modern 
Persian, and it would give an utterly wrong notion of the 
language if ils grammar were taught to the beginner on the 
lines of the synthetic Avesta. It would be just as bad as 
teaching English grammar on the basis of Latin or Greek, or 
Gujarati grammar on that of Sanskrit, or Persian grammar on 
that of Arabic. This is the main reason, it seems to me, why 
the vast majority of our students entirely miss the true spirit 
of the language even though they may be able to rattle off all 
the grammatical declensions and conjugations. 

I think this much would be enough for the language side 
of Iranian studies in Bombay. Still I should like to mention 
in passing the recently discovered and less known Iranian, 
languages, Sogdian, the Turfan dialects and Old Khotanese. 
They are of special importance to all students who desire to 
study seriously Avesta and Pahlavi. 

Coming to some other aspects of Iranian studies among 
Parsis today, I would like to draw special attention to the 
work of Andreas, about which there is almost complete 
ignorance amongst our students. Andreas’ outstanding work 
has been to trace the so-called “Avesta” script (in its present 
form) to an original ancient Estranghelo (a variety of Aramaic), 
in which the Turfan fragments had been written down. 
Andreas has striven to give us a much clearer appreciation 
of the sounds which these letters represented and thus we can 
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get a more correct and more original pronunciation of our 
ancient Avesta texts. Andreas, in collaboration with 
Wackernagel, has made a brilliant attempt to restore the 
original text (the Urtexi) of the Gatha Ahunavaiti along these 
lines, comparing it with the ordinary text, viz, Geldner’s. 
And in this new light many difficult passages seem clearer 
and many of our notions of Avestan Philology need to be 
revised. Whether we accept all that Andreas has said is a 
different question, but no serious student of the Avesta, and 
especially of the Gathas can afford to ignore this work. 

Then there are'rich fields in Iranian History, Archaeology 
and Kthnology still practically untouched. In Archaeology 
Dr. Unwala has already made a name for himself, yet he has 
but touched the merest fringe of the subject. The Persian 
Government has been wanting us Parsis to help Iran in her 
modern renaissance. This branch might be pointed out to 
scholarly-minded Parsis. It would cf course need several 
years of preliminary training. Dr. Unwala had put in quite 
fifteen years of strenuous preparation. In Ethnology the first 
need is an ethnological survey of Modern Iran, and then there 
should be an organised attempt made to place the various 
tribes mentioned by Iranian writers themselves in the past, as 
well as those mentioned by foreign writers. There have been 
scattered attempts made in this direction, but nothing syste¬ 
matic as far as I know. Then there is Epigraphy. I am certain 
there are a lot of Pahlavi and Middle Iranian inscriptions still 
undiscovered, and probably a lot of Ancient Iranian inscrip¬ 
tions as well. Only a few weeks ago we read of a set of plates 
of Darius the Great having been found at Persepolis. There 
are a few hundred fine Sasanian seals with inscriptions in the. 
Calcutta Museum which await decipherment. 

One thing that struck me very forcibly during my 
student days in England and Germany was the depth of learn¬ 
ing which some of my teachers displayed, as also their 
breadth of vision. 1 The wonder to my mind was how one 
person could have managed to acquire all that amount of 

h I will never forget the impression made on me by Geldner in this, 
respect. 
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learning. During my own experience as teacher and in 
course of my own studies, I have found that as one tries to go 
deeper into one’s subject the mental horizon is perforce 
widened. In spite of the very great specialisation of modern 
research work, I have found that a sure foundation for any 
good substantial work is an all-embracing outlook. To use the 
words of an ancient Pazand text our outlook should be Zamin 
pahena nltdarana Xvnrset bald (wide as the e&rth, extensive as 
rivers, and lofty as the sun). This is what is very sadly 
lacking in our present generation of students. Not only is 
their vision confined to Iran alone, but even there they do not 
care to look at things beyond the subject or the period they 
are studying. I suppose it is often the pressure of examinations 
that forces students thus to circumscribe their mental horizon, 
but a good teacher can assuredly find ample opportunities to 
lead his students on to wider interests. 

The time has arrived, I think, when the Parsis themselves 
should work out the history of their own forefathers. After all 
they have inherited the ancient traditions and so are in the 
position to understand all the implications of these far belter 
than any Westerner can hope to do. But whatever particular 
or special branch a student wishes to take up, he must, first 
of all, have a full view of the whole, so that he could under¬ 
stand where exactly his own particular bit fits into the whole. 
But our Parsi writers - admirable as some of them undoubtedly 
are - have confined themselves almost entirely to their own 
special narrow groove. This often makes their writings extre¬ 
mely dull for the general reader, and far too limited in scope 
to be of any great use to a scholar. 

With many of our writers on Iranian subjects, especially 
when they write in Gujarati, this limited viewpoint results in 
an extremely exaggerated and one-sided presentation of 
Iranian history and culture. They write about the glories of 
our ancestors and of their greatness in flowery speech, which 
in the main consists of vague superlatives. What is wanted by 
the present cultured public is a sober well-balanced account, 
giving not their virtues alone but setting forth their weaknesses 
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as well. This balance can come only:when we consider Iran in 
relation with the other contemporary peoples. We usually lose 
sight entirely of the cultural give and take between Iran and 
other lands, and we think of the Spirit of Iran as influencing all 
other lands without itself being influenced by these others. 
This is a capital mistake, and when united with our natural 
bent to look at the bright side only of Iran it is no wonder 
that our Parsi historians are one-sided. It is only by looking at 
both the sides, the bright as well as the dark, that we can un¬ 
derstand why and how our once glorious and invincible spirit 
deteriorated time and again and led to the downfall of the 
Acluemenian and the Sasanian Empires. And side by side 
with this we must look upon - Iran as one of a group of ancient 
nations so as to enable us to get a true perspective and to- 
appraise her at her true value. I would like to vary 
slightly the words of Kipling and ask : “What does he know 
of Iran, who only Iran knows ? ” There are the inexorable 
Laws of God which have been formulated by the Prophet of 
Iran Himself, the Laws of Karma, which govern the destinies 
of nations; and we must try to understand how these Laws 
worked in moulding the destinies of ancient Iran. Merely to- 
say that Darius III or Yazdazard Shariyar were great and 
good rulers, “but singularly unfortunate” explains nothing and 
cannot be called history. In short Iran must not be treated 
as an isolated semi-divine entity, great and spiritual, but 
pursued by an unreasoning and unrelenting fate. On the 
contrary Iran has all through been essentially and intensely 
human, with all our human limitations and defects. Through¬ 
out her agelong history she has paid again and again the 
penalty of human follies and human frailties, thus fulfilling 
the Divine Law which our own Zarathushtra had formulated 
in such clear terms for our guidance. And believe me, this 
human Iran is far more lovable and appeals deeper to our 
hearts than the semi-divine, faultless, “unfortunate” pictured 
by so many of our writers. 

At the very beginning of the history of Iranian thought 
and of Iranian religion we have to bear in mind that 
the Aryans that came into Iran found there an already hoary 
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civilisation. Even the first great Teacher Zarathushtra was not 
uninfluenced by earlier Non-Aryan thought. 1 

The Medians and the later Achaemenian and Sasanian 
Persians did not come to an uninhabited and an unoccupied 
land, and our Parsi historians often do not make even a pas¬ 
sing reference to these earlier inhabitants. History thus loses 
its true perspective, because these Aryans were deeply 
influenced by the culture and thought of their predecessors. 
Then again during the course of these Aryan Empires Iran 
was not shut up in a sort of watertight compartment. Surely 
there were the Babylonians, the Egyptians and later on the 
Greeks and the Romans, with whom Iran had very intimate 
contacts politically and culturally. Then there were the 
various religious beliefs which were influencing Zoroastrian 
Theology all through these many centuries. Among these at 
least three are yet living religions, Buddhism, Judaism and 
Christianity. Without considering all these factors it is not 
possible to get a true history of Zoroastrianism itself, while 
Mithraism and the later “ heresies ’’ of Mani and of Mazdak 
become utterly unconnected episodes, instead of being, what 
they actually were, extremely important indications of the 
general trend of the Iranian thought and culture. These fac¬ 
tors help us to understand why these great Iranian Empires 
fell. Nations cannot grow and develop in complete isolation 
just because “man is by nature a political animal”. 

Another idea in the mind of our average Parsi is that 
there had been a more or less complete break in Iranian cul¬ 
ture at the Arab conquest. What actually occurred was a 
change merely in the outer garb of religion; the spirit and the 
culture of Iran remained just the same as ever. Though tem¬ 
porarily eclipsed under the first four and the later Umayyad 
Khalifs of Damascus, the spirit of Iran came into its own again 
and triumphed gloriously under the Abbasid Khalifs of Bagh¬ 
dad. The “golden prime of good Haroun-al-Rashid” was 
the triumph of Aryan Iran over the Arab culiure. Ever 

1. I have had this on the authority of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, conveyed 
to me in a private letter. 
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since that period all that has been best in Islamic thought has 
been in origin and in spirit distinctly Iranian. And even in 
the early days of Islam, in the days of Arab supremacy, some 
of the greatest writers in Arabic were Iranian by race and 
Zoroastrian by birth. Few Parsis care to study in detail the 
history of Islamic Iran, If they did they would rejoice to see 
the spirit of Ancient Iran shining glorious and triumphant 
most of the time, albeit in the somewhat unfamiliar garb of 
Islam. And this study would also enable us to understand 
•the true inner signification, and to trace to its ultimate sources 
the wonderlul renaissance cf Iran today under Reza Shall 
Pahlavi. 

While I am on this topic I must very strongly deprecate 
the tendency of many of our enthusiastic Parsi writers to see 
many of our modern scientific achievements and our modern 
institutions anticipated in ancient Iranian works. Of course 
the ancient Iranians were not savages, neither were they a 
“child humanity”, but to attribute to them our modern 
institutions with all their modern twentieth century 
implications is very bad history. 

I think that this tendency to exaggerate the good points 
of our ancestors and to suggest that they had anticipated most 
of our modern inventions is due to a natural reaction. It w'as 
the Westerners who first worked in these fields, and many of 
them (^perhaps quite unconsciously) showed a distinct Western 
and a Christian bias 1 and consistently belittled the achieve¬ 
ments of the Pastern nations. Naturally, therefore, when we 
Easterners began to write our own history, we were in our 
enthusiasm carried away to the other extreme. A good many 
Par.si writers believe that Iran was the home of all the culture 
of the world, just as many Hindu writers find every modern 
discovery already known to the Vedic Rsis. . Is there any 
wonder that serious students both in the West as well as in 
the East do not read such writings ? But these writings give to 
the average reader very wrong ideas about the ancient times. 

For instance, when Mills seems to Ihink Jin his Gathas, p. 405) 
that the idea of “eternity” is “too advanced” for Zarathushtra and 
his age. 
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Serious and well-sustained evidence about any particular new 
idea, however startling, is a very different matter, but mere 
unsupported statements are extremely hazardous. Only the 
other day I read that the very name sarnskvta was originally 
sand-krta and that therefore the Hindus had borrowed all 
their culture from Iran! Then there was the identification 
which was very popular a few years ago, and still quoted 
sometimes even today, that the Diuj Ntisils of the Vandidad 
represented disease germs ! l Surely one can explain the Druj 
Nasus as sound hygiene without going to this extreme of iden¬ 
tification and all the implications that follow. I believe that 
there is quite enough of sound science and sublime philo¬ 
sophy in the extant ancient Iranian literature to establish its 
greatness without dragging in such misleading and extravagant 
ideas which bring ridicule upon the fair name of Parsi 
scholarship. 

What I want to emphasise is that we do not need such 
half-learned students with just enough smattering of their 
subject to misinterpret passages and to rush to hasty conclu¬ 
sions, but we want a band of devoted scholars, who have 
patience enough to master their particular subject before putting 
pen to paper. Principal Shahpurshah H. Hodiwala of 
Junagadh - one of the soundest of Parsi scholars - once told 
me that a true student should not take up his pen until after 
he had read and thought over his subject for fifteen years. 

The responsibility of producing such scholars amongst us. 
rests on their teachers. The teachers themselves should have 
imbibed the true spirit of research. And they should guide 
their students in the ways of patient investigation of all sides 
of a question, of careful search for a fragment of truth buried 
underneath heaps of irrelevant matters. And both teachers 
and students should be strong enough in their love of truth to 
overcome all racial or religious bias. 

1. I do not know who started this brilliant notion. Very likely the idea 
originally was started by way of comparison of the hygiene of the 
Vandidad with that of modern times. But it was carried to the length 
of absolute identification. 
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Above all there should be a feeling of reverence for the 
past in all our investigations. The desire to attain a correct 
understanding of Iran’s past should not be the outcome of 
mere historical curiosity. But wc should firmly believe 
that our own roots lie deep in that past and that our present, 
therefore, has grown out of the past. Hence, to us the study 
of the past should serve as a light to guide us in our future 
progress. The knowledge of our past should become the Hiring 
inspiration of our daily effort, and not a mere item of curious 
information. If Iranian studies are carried on amongst us 
Parsis in this spirit for the purposes of gaining inspiration for 
our present lives and for illumining our future progress-I am 
sure that a great many of our present troubles would be ended. 
Greece and Rome have served as such guiding stars to Europe 
through all history and are so even today. I had the great 
good fortune of visiting Athens many years ago and as I stood 
under the shadow of the Parthenon on the top of the Acropolis 
I realised, as I never had realised before, what Greece had 
meant to Europe. This is the main purpose of the study of 
ancient literatures and these studies are rightly called 
“humanities”. Our minds should not become lumber rooms 
of old curiosities but real laboratories wherein out of these 
ancient ingredients we may extract the elixir cf a newer and 
higher life. Western scholars may regard our ancient culture 
as so much interesting information. But nothing can be more 
painful than to see a Parsi merely echoing the sentiments of 
Western scholars on Iranian matters; for to us ancient Iran 
must be a living flame, the very source of all our being. The 
Pahlavi Iran of today has already begun to feel this wonderful 
inspiration of her glorious past and has discovered in it the 
rejuvenating db-e haydt. Shall we Parsis in India refuse this 
life-giving draught and lose our souls ? 
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THE DIALECT OF THE GATHAS AND ITS RELATION 
WITH THAT OF THE YOUNGER AVESTA. 

By Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. (Marburg). 
(Saiitimketan.) 


■ I 

Two dialects are distinctly discernible in the language ot 
the Avesta. The one and older of them may be termed the 
Gatha (GAv) dialect in which are written the Five Gathas of 
the Yasna (Y.), viz. the Ahunavaiti Gatha (Yasna 28-34), the 
Gatha Ustavaiti (Yasna 43-46), the Gatha Spflnta-Mainyu 
(Yasna 47-50), the Gatha Vohu-xsathra (Yasna 51) and the 
Gatha VahistSisti (Yasna 53), the Yasna Haptadhaiti (Yasna 
35, 5-41, 6) and the A-Airyama-Isyo prayer (Yasna 54,1)4 
The other and younger one may be called the dialect of the 
Younger Avesta (YAv). 1 2 This latter is the language of all :the 
Has of the Yasna excepting the chapters mentioned above, 
ihe Vispered, the Yasts, the Khordeh Avesta, the Vendidad 
and a number of minor texts and fragments. 3 There are, no 
doubt, some characteristics which are common to both of 
these dialects, as for example, the various effects on the vowel 
a of its surrounding alphabet, the nasalization of a short vowel 
before nm and of a long vowel before iiir, the frequent use of 
Anaptyxis and Epenthesis, the extension of the thematic vowel 
to the non-thematic stems in declension as well as in conjuga- 

1. H. Reichelt: Awestisches.Elementarbuch (AwEl.) § 11. 

2. There are some pieces like Y. 12; 13; 14; 27, 13-15: 56; 58 which 
externally look like belonging to the GAv dialect but which are 
compositions of a later period as ;s proved by their defective syntax; 
of. Reichelt AwEl. § 11. 

-3. The minor texts are Nyaishes, Gabs, Sirozahs and Afringans, and 
among the fragments the most notable is the Hadhokht Nask. 
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tion, the limited use of an augment, the,genitive dual ending 
in ~(i (from Indo-germ.*— os) and the Instr. PI. in—/s, etc. 4 

Neveitheless, the dialect of the GAv is, generally speaking, 
more archaic than that of the YAv. A few examples may 
be noted here. 

The possessive adjectives j//u-(fem. mil-) “my, mine/’ 5 
0w>t/-(fem. Swii-) “thy, thine” 6 7 * are found in use only in the 
GAv dialect while the YAv dialect has only the reflexive hva- 
and ham-, which is represented in the Gathas as aA’a-and in 
the Vedas as yea-. 

In the GAv dialect the /-ablative has been formed, as in 
Sanskrit, only in the u-declension, otherwise, the genitive 
serves also the purpose of the ablative. s See for example, Ys. 
32, 5: til dsbonaota nuisini hnjyatois antfiotata'sca. “You 
cheated mankind of good life 'and immortality by this 
(deed)”. 9 But in the YAv the ablative singular has been 
distinguished everywhere from the genitive by a special form 
and the typical ending-/(or-u / in consonant-decl. and-/// in 
u-decl.) is not confined simply to the n-declension, but is 
found invariably in all the declensions (</-, 1-, ii- and cons.) 10 

The first person singular present indicative of the root 
pJUs- ‘to ask’ is regularly peiesa, while the YAv has 
perJsami which is the same as the Vedic p\cchami. 
The Gathic usage which exactly corresponds to the Latin 
posco, is significantly distinct from the same form ending 
in -mi in other Indo-Iranian texts. 

4. Cf. Reichelt: AwEl. § 10. 

5. Cf. Greek £'ni<Js, Arm. ini. 

6. Cf. Greek oers, Arm. kho. 

7. Another possessive adjective of this type ahma-“ our" is found to 
have been used in both the GAv and the YAv dialects; cf.. 
Bartholomae Altiranisches Worterbiich (AltirWb) s. v. 

S. Reichelt: AwEl. § 326; Jackson: Awesta Grammar (AG.) § 322. 

9 . Cf. vafleayitum brahmanam chagalat (Paficatantra 3, 117) “to cheat 
a Brahmana of his he-goat.” Cf. also Reichelt: AwEl. § 494. 

10. Cf. Bartholomae: Grundris der Iranischen Philologie I§398; 
Reichelt: AwEl. § 326. 
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Attention may also be drawn to the frequent use in the 
GAv of the aorist of the V {lam-; the YAv has preserved only 
jamyaty an optative form of the same root. 

These examples which are by no means exhaustive, 
prove that morphologically the GAv dialect is more archaic 
than that of the YAv. Phonetically we reach the same 
conclusion despite the fact that there is, as yet, no absolute 
unanimity among the Avestan scholars as regards the ortho¬ 
graphy and the system of transliteration of the Avestan 
alphabets. 11 For, .examples like the GAv invazoma ‘bliss’ as 
against the YAv nivcismu, GAv uzsmcm ‘respectful’ as against 
YAv upasina-, etc., point unmistakably to the same conclusion. 
Besides, a very remarkable case in this respect is that of the 
derivation of drug + vaut which is dPgvant- in the GAv and 
drvanl- in the YAv. This and other similar examples 12 
indicate that g in these cases is preserved in the GAv while it 
is either assimilated by or dropped before v in the YAv. 
Moreover, the following table of parallel words from both the 
dialects bear out distinctly that the GAv dialect is phonetically 
less developed than that of the YAv. 

GAv YAv 


aoyza, aoppdd 
dvaeiafihd 

daibisyant-( from *dbhyant-) 
daibithn (from *dbitiyam) 
dJnuwa-(d issyllabic) 


aoxta 

tbaesahha (instr. sing.) 

tbisyant- 

bitlm 

nnuina-( Pehl. and Pers. 
mini) 


These facts have led to a common assumption that the 
language of the YAv is the continuation of the language of the 
GAv, and as a parallel case, the relation of the Classical 
Sanskrit to the Vedic or of the Attic to the Homeric Greek is 
cited. 13 A. V. W. Jackson’s Avesta Grammar and H. Reichelt’s 


11. The system of transliteration of the Avestan alphabets as given by 
Bartholomae in his AltirWb is now generally followed by Avestan 
scholars; but there are other systems also, notably, the one establish¬ 
ed by Andreas—Wackernagel and the other followed by Merkwart. 

12. Cf. Reichelt: AwEl. I 56; § 157; Jackson AG. § 187 (i). 

13. See, for example, Jackson AG. Introduction § 54. 
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Awestiches Elementarhncli appear to share this assumption. 
As far as my information goes, it is only Meillet who has 
contested it for the first time when, in the Introduction to his 
Trois Conferences sur les Gallia de VAvesta (Trois Conf.) he 
said: “It is important to note moreover, that despite the great 
proximity of linguistic types, the language of the Younger 
Avesta is not the continuation of the Gathic language. The 
fact has been indicated; but it has not been studied in the way 
it ought to be.” 14 With this statement of Meillet as a starting 
point, the present paper aims to study and to determine if 
possible, the relationship between the dialect of the Gathas 
and that of the Younger Avesta. 15 

II. 

Let us first consider some typical words from the 
vocabulary which connote similar or identical ideas in both 
the GAv and the YAv. The YAv mentions the divisions of 
the society usually as three, namely, a9aitrva-(a6ravnn-) “the 
priest”, radaestar- 11 the warrior”, and viistiyo-fsuyant “the 
husbandman”. These three terms are in fact Indo-Iranian. 
The word aOaniva -is almost the same as the Vedic atluhva-; 
the nominative uiQaesta is identical with the Vedic ratlusiliah 
and “as regards the name viistiyo-fsuyas, lor the ‘agriculturist’, 
it is not found in India; but the form from which is derived 
fsu-ya —the name for the ‘beast’, Sanskrit pasu, Av. pasu, 
declares itself as old by its vocalism (vocalism to the zero 
degree of the radical element in a derived verb).” 16 Now, if 
we turn to the GAv, we find that the three divisions of the 
society are suggested by two different groups of words: 
(i) x v aetn-, vvuzvna-, aiiyaman, and (ii) zaotai-, mil-, viistai-, 
(vdstiya-). The first group is found often together in the 
Gathas, but the second group has its w ords scattered here 

14. P. 19: ’ 11 importe d’ailleurs de noter que, malgre’ la grand proxiralte’ 
des types linguistiques, la langue de l’Avesta re’cent n’est pas la 
continuation de la langue gathique. Le fait a e'te' indique'; Mais il n’a 
pas ere e'tudie’ comine il me'riterait de l’e’tre.” 

15. I also gratefully acknowledge here that I have received many 
important suggestions from Meillet’s article, Observations critique 
sur le texte de l’Avesta, Journal Asiatique (JA.) 1917, II, p. 183 ff. 

16. Meillet: Trois Conf. p. 19. 
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and there. Bartholomae 17 and Meillet 18 believe that the first 
group represents the same ideas of social divisions as the 
above-mentioned YAv terms; That, however, is not the case. 
E. Benveniste has recently proved in a very learned paper 
on “Les classe soeiales dans la iiadition avestique ”, 19 that the 
scattered GAv terms zaotai-, nar-, vastai-(vdshya-) represent 
the very ideas contained respectively . in the YAv aQravan-. 
radacstar-, vdshyo-fsuyant-; and that the series airyaman- 
x v aelu -, iPtf&na- is not applicable to the functions of the 
priest, the warrior, and the agriculturer. On the other hand, 
it is now certain that x v aetu-, w/oznm-, and aifyaman- desig- 
nate the members of the YAv nrndna -, vis-, and zantu- 
respectively. 20 We cannot here fully discuss as to why Zarafl- 
ustra transformed the social organisation of his time in terms of 
territorial affinity disregarding the older traditional divisions. 
Suffice it to say, however, that he wanted to unite the believers 
in Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord, in one brotherhood known 
as dsavan- as against the non-believers in the opposite group 
termed drugimit-. The faithful formed one ‘fellowship’ 
(haxtman-). Be that as it may, it is clear that the traditional 
Indo-Iranian vocabulary is more faithfully preserved in the 
YAv than in the GAv. 21 

Now let us study some of the grammatical details such 
as variations in Inflection as found in both the GAv and the 
YAv dialects. First of all the noun-declension. The forms 
of the word path- m. ‘path’ as used in the GAv are:— 

paQam acc. sing. Y. 31, 9. 

paOo acc. pi. Y. 33, 5; 34, 12; 43, 3; 53, 2. 

paOu gen. sing. Y. 51, 13. 

paidl loc. sing. Y. 50, 4. 

- Now, the acc. sing, of the same word in YAv is generally 
pantam 22 (which is replaced at times by the analogous form 

17. Cf. AltirWb. Columns 198, 1425 and 1859. 

18. Op. cit. p. 19. 

19. JA. 1932, Juillet-Septembre, p. 124. 

20. E. Benveniste, op. cit. p. 130. 

21. Cf. Meillet: Trois Conf. pp. 19f. JA, 1917, II, pp. 194 f. 

22. Yt. 8, 7 and 38; TO, 3; 13, 53f; 57; H. 2, 17; Vyt. 42; etc. 
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pantditfm) 23 which is admittedly Indo-Iranian, cf. Vedic 
pdnthdm acc. sing, of path m. 'path', The only possible 
explanation for the Gathic acc. sing. paOam is that it has 
replaced the traditional form under the influence of other 
forms of the same word, viz. pa6o, paiOi etc. On the other 
hand, pantam of the YAv 24 is decidedly older and more 

faithful to the Indo-Iranian tradition. 

Another interesting example in this respect is that of the 
genitive (-ablative) sing, of the word xratu- m 25 the GAv has 
always xiateus, 26 while the YAv has kept up xradwo 
(Y. 22, 25). 27 Now we know that the corresponding Vedic 
word kratu-m. is one of those few substantives which still 
preserve the vocalism to the zero degree in their instr., dative 
and gen.-abl. singulars. These in the case of kratti- are kidtvd, 
krdtve and krdtvah respectively. 28 As regards the instr. sing, 
of xratu-, the GAv has xratu side by side xradwa. The 
Gathic forms of this word, therefore/show that the GAv had 
already eliminated or was in the process of eliminating the 
older type of forms which, however, were kept in use by the 
YAv dialect. This statement is also corroborated by the 
fact that the instr. plu. of the demonstrative pronoun aem 
‘this’ (Skt. ay dm) in the GAv is andis. The YAv, on the 
other hand, has preserved a~eihis (Y. 22) corresponding to 
the Ved. ebJiili, which is undoubtedly older than the Gathic 
form. 

Certain adjectives in both the Avestan and the Vedic 
languages are declined in varying degrees pronominally 

23. E. g. V. 13, 48. 

24. The YAv has pafiam four times but it is, as already noted by Bartho- 

lomae (Alt-Ir. Worterbuch Column 843), acc. sing, of pa0a-f, Cf. also 
JA. 1917, II, p. 188. 

25. Variously translated as “Will, will-power, understanding, spiritual 
power, plan, insight etc.” For details as regards the meaning of this 
word, see Bergaigne Rel. v£d. Ill, 313; Geldner Drei Yasts 95; 
Vedische Studien I, 267 M. W. Smith, Studies in Gathic syntax § 71. 

26. Y. 32, 4; 34, 14; 43, 6; 46, 18; 49, 6 and 50, 6. ‘ 

27. Only once, in Vistasp Yast 41, the^_YAv has also x rateus but in the 
ablative sense; cf. xrataot in Pursisniha 27. 

28. The forms kratoli, kratave, kratuna have arisen at a later period under 
the influence of the ordinary type of stems ending in-u-. 
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because of their being either derived from pronominal roots 
or allied to pronouns.- 3 The most conspicuous instances 
are Av. <w*ya-‘other\ Skt. anya-; Av. vlspa-‘aiY, Skt. visva-, 
and Av. aeva 'one, alone’. The pronominal forms of anya- 
as often used in the YAv are anye, . nom. pi. mas. 
anyahmai dat. sing., and anyaesam gen. pl.-corresponding 
respectively to the Vedic anye, anyasmai and anyesam. But 
the GAv has none of these pronominal forms. As regards 
vispa -, the YAv has the nom. pi. mas. vTspe (pronominal) 
for a number of times, 30 while the GAv has the latter form 
vispdOho in Y. 32, 3;*51, 20; and 53, 8. For gen. pi. of vispa,- 
the YAv has frequently the pronominal vlspaesQm, while the 
GAv has only vispan%in in Y. 43, 2; 44, 7; and 45, 6; and for 
dative sing, the GAv has vlspai for seven times in a fixed 
formula yavoi vlspai or vlspai yave . 32 

The same form is also found in the YAv but it is merely 
an accident inasmuch as it occurs in the same Gathic formula 
yave vlspai reproduced in Fialiang-i-olm 3 h 33 . As regards 
aeva-, we find it used only once (Y. 29, 83 nom. sing.) in the 
GAv while its pronominal forms like aevahmat abl. sg. 34 :and 
aevahwi loc. sg. 35 occur exclusively in the YAv: This elimination 
of the pronominal forms in the GAv but the preservation of the 
same in the YAv strengthens our doubt that the latter cannot 
be held as the continuation of the former; and that their flex- 
ional development has not been strictly along the same lines. 

We now come to the conjugational variations. The GAv 
has the following forms of the Av. \'mul - (Ved. bill)‘ to say, 
to speak imaomi, mraotii, rmaola, innios, mmyat, mtavaitl 
(Subjunct.) All these represent the older types of conjugation. 

29. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 522 seq.; Jackson AG § 443; 
Macdonell, Vedic Grammar § 403. 

30. See Bartholomae: AltirWb s. V. 

31. In Yt. 65, 2 we have vj span am (arsnam) but it is under the influence 
of vlspanam, a feminine form used side by side of the former. 

32. Y. 46, 11;'49, 8; 28, 8; 53, 1, and 4; 40, 2; 41, 2. 

33. Cf. Meillet, JA, 1917, II, p. 190. 

34. Nirangastan, 99. 

35. Ha^oxt Nask 1, 1. 
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In the YAv. imaot is a very common form. The GAv also has 
this form but at the same time it has, by the side of mi not , also 
mi aval, a novel form which the YAv does not possess. This re¬ 
latively younger form nnavat is formed after *mravam first pers. 
sg. (YAv. nnaom) and *mi avail (t) third pers. pi. The older form 
occurs very frequently in the GAv and the metre confirms it 
in Y. 32, 2 and 12; 44, 5; 46, 9. On the other hand, we read 
nnavat in Y. 29, 3 without any variants.' Here the metre 
would not militate against the reading of mraot but the tra¬ 
dition prefers mravat. This shows the form mravat is firmly 
established and unsuspected in the GAv dialect. In Y. 45, 
we have both mraot and nnavat , the former in verse 5 and the 
latter in verse 2. The vocalisation of both these forms in their 
respective verses is quite in keeping with the requirement of 
the metre. This is very remarkable. 36 We find here that a 
newer type of form had already.found its place in the GAv, 
while it was not even recognised by the YAv dialect. 37 

The Av. \'sdh- ‘to teach, to order’ ( Ved. sds - ) supplies 
us an interesting case regarding the transition of the athe- 
matic type to the thematic one. The Gathic forms siisld (Ved. 
sdsti) pres., sushi, sdzdum (Y. 31, 18) imperative, and saint 
(Y. 50, 6 ) opt. show that the root has kept up the radical 
athematic element so far as these forms are concerned. The 
Vedic language has generalised the a - vocalisation of this root 
in a large number of forms; sdsti, sa'dhi, sdstdna, asdt etc; but 
it has also the traces of the vocalism to the zero degree in the 
participle sisdn and opt. sisydm etc. 33 Now, the GAv dialect has 
preserved also the thematic forms of this root: sis'd imperative 
2nd sg. (Y. 34, 12 and 38, 11) and slsoit opt. 3rd sg. (Y. 43, 3). 
The YAv dialect on the other hand, has neither the older athe- 
matic, nor the later thematic type of conjugational forms of 
y/sdh; it has, however, in common with the GAv, sastar- m. 
(Ved. sdslat-) ‘master, lord’ and ‘sasnd- f. (Cf. Ved. sdsana- n.) 
‘teaching, order’-the two nouns made from the root V sdh. 

36. JA. 1917, II. 190 f. 

37. In Y. 51, 19 the text has mraot (without any variant), but the 
hemistich lacks in the required number of syllables and even the 
reading mravat is not enough to restore the verse entirely. 

38. See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 639. 
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Thus we see that the GAv dialect contains certain forms 
more evolved and more developed than those of the YAv 
dialect. 

Ill 

To sum up, let me put forth the conclusions we reach 
from the above lines: 

(a) The dialects of the GAv. and of the YAv, though 
closely related to each other, do not show that the latter is ex¬ 
actly the continuation of the former. This is not to deny that 
as a whole, the GAv ’dialect is older and more archaic than 
that of the YAv. But it is certain that in point of linguistic 
evolution the YAv dialect docs not strictly follow that of the 
Gathas. Both of them belong not to the same, but similar 
dialectical types. The dialect of the GAv represents the stage 
when the language was evolving and gliding to a new state. 
Being the language of the age when one of the greatest, all¬ 
round reforms the world had ever seen, took place, it had in it 
a personal touch, life, vigour, for it could not differ much from 
the spoken language of the time. The YAv dialect, on the 
other hand, appears to have been static, formal, dull and 
often monotonous. 

(b) As regards the vocabulary, the YAv contains at times 
more faithful remnants of the traditional Indo-Iranian words 
than the Gathas. In this case we have an interesting analogy 
in the religious doctrine represented in both the Gathas and 
the YAv. As is well-known, the younger Avesta gives us a 
more faithful glimpse of the ancient lndo-Iranian religion of 
the ritualistic character, than the Gathas representing pure 
Zoroastrianism 39 in which sacrifice had no place. 


39 For an elaboration of this point, see Meillet.**Trois Confer, p. 17 f. 




SOME REFERENCES ABOUT BUDDHISM IN 
IRANIAN LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 

By Professor Aga Pour-e-Davofd. 

(Peisia.) 

In this paper, I propose to deal with Buddhism, but not 
with the Buddhistic doctrines or teachings, but only with the 
references to Buddhism in Iranian literature and history. 
What impels us to speak about Buddhism is the paragraph 
16 of the Farvardin Yasht which runs thus:— 

“By means of the Fravashis-'the Guardian Spirits’ 
radiance and glory, there will be born a renowned wise man, 
who will by his learning, attract attention and confidence of the 
public and in discussions defeat Gaotema and become 
victorious.” 

Very interesting proper name in this paragraph is 
Gaotema. Except this place, no mention has been made 
elsewhere in the Zoroastrian scriptures cf this name. We do 
not know what exactly the word means. In Sanskrit the word 
Gotama exists and it means -one class of the singers of 
the Vedic hymns. Also the name of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion is Gotama. For this reason some 
orientalists-and amongst whom Dr. Haug-consider this 
Gaotema of Avesta as the same Gotama, the founder of 
Buddhist religion. In the paragraph mentioned above they 
see a discussion between Zarathushtra and Gotama the 
Buddha. Specially Darmesteter insists, that this discussion 
was verily between one of the followers of Zarathushtra and 
one of the disciples of Buddha. This supposition and the 
arguments put forth for its support, have no foundation to 
arrive at such a conclusion. 


SG9 
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Spiegel before Darmesteter translated this paragraph in 
another way and took the word ‘Gaotema’ not as a proper 
name but as a collective noun and gave it a meaning as 
(landmann) countryman. 

Geldner gave this word another meaning (Stammes- 
genossen) member of a clan. 

Justi after considering Gaotema as an adversary of the 
Mazdayasni religion, thinks it possible, that this name is not 
a proper name, but a collective noun. 

Tiele writes that it is not at all possible that Gaotema of 
Avesta and Gotama the Buddha can have any relation. He 
thinks it possible that Gaotema is Gotama who may be one 
of the Rishis of the Vedas. He is doubtful that in old times 
the word Gotama was used without Buddha, Sramana or 
Sakya which was his family name. 

In the Vedas the names of seven Rishis or the singers 
of the Vedic hymns or teachers are mentioned. One of 
them is Gotama. .This name is often repeated in Vedas 
and we find it also in the Mahabharata. 

In order that we can follow the subject clearly a short 
life sketch of Buddha is recounted here. It is necessary 
because in Avesta there is another word ‘Buiti’ and some 
orientalists try to connect it with Buddha. 

From the famous Indian King Asoka (263 to 226 or 260 
to 223 B. C.) who was a protector of the religion of Buddha, 
just as Kavi Vishtasp was of Zoroastrianism and Constantine 
was of Christianity, one inscription is discovered from which 
we can know that Buddha’s death took place in 480 B. C. 
But generally his time of death is mentioned as 483 B. C. 
We know from the Buddhist scriptures that Buddha lived 
for 80 years, so his birth must have taken place in 560 or 
563 B. C. Buddha was born in Kapilavastu near the 
southern boundaries of Nepal. His father Suddhodana from 
the Sakya tribe was a noble man. His family name was 
Gotama. His own name was Siddhartha. When he 
renounced his family and country and went out to preach his 
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doctrine in various places in India, his contemporaries called 
him as Sramana meaning ascetic Gotama. The same word is 
used in Persian today as Shaman. It was the custom in older 
times, that the nobles took their names from one of the Rishis 
and the tribe of Sakya chose the name of Gotama, which was 
a name of a Rishi in the Vedas. Buddha is a title meaning 
Awakened or Wise, which his disciples gave him, after his 
guidance to reach an exalted positon of perfection. It is quite 
possible that the same title was aLo given by the disciples of 
another religious sects to other religious guides, who were the 
contemporaries of “Buddha. Sometimes he was poeticallv 
called Sakyamuni meaning the wise man of the tribe of 
Sakyas. 

The religion of Buddha in the time of the powerful King 
Asoka, extending beyond the limits of India from north¬ 
western side, penetrated through the missionaries, into Kashmir 
Gandhara, Kabul and gradually reached the shores of the 
river Oxus. Surely before Christ, the Buddhist religion reach¬ 
ed Bactria, the Zoroastrian country and soil, and there the 
Buddhist temples were built. The well-known Greek his¬ 
torian and writer Alexander Polyhistor who had written his 
book between 60 and 70 B. C. mentioned about the Srama- 
nas i. e. the Buddhist monks of Bactria. 

Antiochus the second king of Selucides who ruled 
between 261-246 B. C. at the request of Asoka allowed to be 
built veterinary hospital and shelters for animals, according 
to the Buddhist leaching, in his country Iran and lands under 
his control. 

Just as the Iranians had rendered a great service to the 
Islamic religion and science, because the group of learned 
men were Iranians after the Arab conquest; similarly, the 
Iranians rendered great service to Buddhism many centuries 
before, when they converted and took to Buddhism. 

At this place it will be proper to refer to Kentok Hori 1 
of the Imperial University of Tokio who has given an account 
of Persian Buddhists in China:— 

!• Dastur Hoshang memorial volume, Bombay 19IS, pp. 509—13. 
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“Ancient Persia sent a number'of Buddhist missiona¬ 
ries to China in the early part of tlie history of Chinese 
Buddhism. We do not know exactly how many Persian 
Buddhist missionaries came to China, but from memoirs 
of eminent monks such as No. 1490 Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Chinese “Tripitaka” and various catalogues of the 
Chinese Buddhist books, we learn that there were at least 
live Persian Buddhist translators in China in the period 
between the middle of the second century and the 
beginning of the fourth. Even in the seventh century 
there were several hundred Buddhist monks in the 
dominion of Persia. Huan Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, 
while travelling in the Western Frontier of India near 
Baluchistan in 614 A. D. was told by the native people 
about the Persian Buddhism of that time. This infor¬ 
mation is contained in a short note on Persia in his 
Si-yu-ki , chapter It, in which he says that there are 
two or three Buddhist monasteries ( in Persia ) with 
several hundred monks by whom the Hinayana doctrine 
of Sarvastivada was followed.” 

Foreign Buddhist missionaries often translated their 
names into Chinese with particular word in the beginning to 
denote the native country of each one. Parthia was called 
An-si (Japanese An-sok) in early historical records of China. 
An-si is the Chinese transliteration cf Arsak, another form of 
Arsakidoe, the name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The 
ancient Chinese had no sound like ‘ar’ and used ‘an’ to 
transliterate 'ar' in a foreign sound. In the fashion just 
mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China should have 
'An’ in the beginning of their names. The five Persian 
Buddhist translators are: An-Shi-Kao, An-Huan, T’an-wu-ti, 
An-Fa-hien and An-Fa-chin. 

An-Shi-Kao sometimes called An-Tsing was a son of 
the queen and the crown Prince of An-Si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science and was 
interested in religious books of foreign countries. When his 
father the king- died, he was deeply impressed with sorrow 
and the unreality cf the world. So he gave up his kingdom 
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to his uncle and becoming a monk studied the doctrine of the 
Buddha. He understood “Sutra-pitaka”, was well-versed 
in Abhidharma and often --recited Sutras on meditation. 
Sometimes later, he left his country and wandered about 
in foreign lands until he came to China and arrived at 
Lo-yang, the capital of China, in 148 A. D. He soon 
mastered the Chinese language and worked at translation till 
170 A. D, Chinese Catalogues of Buddhist books differ in 
numbering his works. 

An-Huan was a prince and Upasaka of the country of 
An-si. He was a gentleman of amiable character, learned in 
secular and religious literature. When he came to China the 
Emperor Liang honoured him with the rank of the first 
Colonel in the Chinese Cavalry division. So he was often 
known in China by the name of Prince ‘An’ or Colonel ‘An’. 
With the assistance of a Chinese scholar Yen-Fo-tao he 
translated two works into Chinese at Lo-yang in 181 A. D. 

Tan-wu-ti or Dom-mu-tai, as the Japanese call it, is a 
transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma-satya or the Pali 
Dharma-sacca. He was a Buddhist monk of the country of 
An-si. He translated important passsages taken from Vinaya 
of the Dharmagupta School in White Horse Monastery at Lo- 
yang in 254 A. D. His work (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1146) 
exists. 

An-Fa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration of the 
Sanskrit Dharma-Bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk of 
the country of An-si. We do not know the date of his arrival 
in China. Unfortunately two works of Fa-hien were lost 
before 730 A. D. Any way An-Fa-hien was a Mahayanist, for 
both works belong to the school of the Great Vehicle. 

An-Fa-chin was a Buddhist monk of the country of An¬ 
si. He came to China and translated five works at Lo-yang, 
in the period between 281 and 306 A. D. Chinese Buddhist 
Catalogues mention names of these works but three of them 
were lost before 730 A. D. At present we have the following 
two works in the Chinese “Tripitaka” (1) O-yu-wang-chuan 
(Life of King Aioka) and (2) Tao-shan-tsu-ching (Sutra on 
the supernatural footsteps).” 

110 O.i. 
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We have said that the religion of Buddha reached the 
Iranian countries before Christ, and we have seen from Huan 
Tsang that there were three Buddhist monasteries in Persia. 
Among the many Chinese pilgrim travellers who went far and 
wide to trace and search Buddhistic religion, books and 
manuscripts, Huan Tsang’s report is the most interesting. 
Huan Tsang the Buddhist Chinese monk was born in 603 
A. D. in the province of Honan. From 629 A. D. he left 
China lor the search and investigation of the Buddhistic cult 
and returned back to Jiis fatherland in 645 A. D. When he 
was travelling in Central Asia,-an Iranian country-his descrip¬ 
tion of Balkh which he called in Chinese language Po-ho 
or To-ho-lo relating to Buddhist religion is the most interest¬ 
ing. This Balkh or Bactria as is well-known occurs in Avesta 
asBakdhi and according to tradition, Zarathushtra took refuge 
there and under Kavi-Vishtaspa’s protection promulgated his 
religion and later he was killed there. 

In later traditions Nao-Bahar is a celebrated Zoroastrian 
Fire-temple. Daqiqi who was a predecessor of Firdausi and 
who began to write Shahnameh and after composing a 
thousand verses died, mentioned this Nao-Bahar as a Fire- 
temple, saying that when Lohrasp gave away his throne to 
Gushtasp, he went away to a Fire-temple in Balkh called 
Nao-Bahar and settled there. To the God-worshippers this 
Nao-Bahar was a pilgrim place as Mecca is to the Hajis 
today. From Daqiqi’s own verses, in spite of his calling Nao- 
Bahar a Fire-temple, it comes out that Lohrasp settled in 
that Fire-temple such as was never the custom of the Iranians 
and the more of a king. It seems that the place under 
reference was a Buddhist monastery. From the Persian and 
Arabic geographers of the middle centuries, such as A1 
Kermani, Ibn-ul-Faqih, Yakut, it is clear from their descrip¬ 
tion of Nao-Bahar that it was a Buddhist temple. The 
Barmaids, the well-known ministers and guides of the 
Abbasidan Khalifas of Baghdad, on whom the prosperity and 
greatness of the Khalifas rested, began to become 
Mahomedans in the last part of the first century Hijri. Before 
they became Mahomedans, they were the managers of the 
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Nao-Bahar and its large estates which were all very rich and 
they were the prince landlords of this important Temple 
Estate. Now these Barmaks were originally the Buddhists of 
Persia. Some orientalists suppose that Barmak is Sanskrit 
Parama meaning the highest. 

Now by some of the Iranian geographers Nao-Bahar is 
taken as New-Spring, but this Bahar has nothing to do with 
Spring. It is verily the Sanskrit word Vihara meaning the 
New Cloister. From the historical reports of Huan Tsang 
who travelled in the first half of the sixth century A. D. it is 
clear that the tenlple in question was purely a Buddhist 
temple. In his description of Po ho (Balkh or Bactria) he 
gives the geographical situation of the place and its floral 
beauty. Afterwards he speaks of the temples and stupas, 
there were about 100 convents and 3000 monks and the 
three relics (Buddha’s washing basin, tooth and sweeping 
brush of Buddha) and then gives the account of the Vihara 
under question as follows:— 

“To the south-west of the convent there is a Vihara. 
Many years have elapsed since its foundation was laid. It is 
the resort (of people) from distant quarters. There are also 
a large number of men of conspicuous talent. As it would 
be difficult for the several possessors of the four different 
degrees (fruits) of holiness to explain accurately their 
-condition of saintship, therefore the Arhats (Lo-han), when 
about to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities (miraculous 
powers) and those who witness such an exhibition found 
stupas in honour of the deceased saints. These are closely 
crowded together here, to the number of several hundreds. 
Besides these there are some thousand others, who although 
they had reached the fruit of holiness (i. e. Arhatship;, yet 
having exhibited no spiritual changes at the end of life, have 
no memorial erected to them”. 1 

So we see that the religion of Buddha was much spread 
in the East Iranian countries and specially in Balkh or 
Bactria, which was formerly a renowned Zoroastrian centre, 

1. Si-yu-ki. Buddhist Records: (Beal), Vol. I, Book I, page 45. 
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became afterwards the spiritual centre'of the Buddhists.. 
The religion of Mani which appeared in Persia in the reign of 
Shahpur the Great, 240-271 A. D. was strongly influenced 
by the Buddhist religion. Buddhism with new Manism exist¬ 
ed in East Persia with Zoroastrianism till seventh century A. 
D. when the Arabs conquered Persia and pushed out all 
these. We find some stray references in Persian history 
about Buddhism, such as that a tooth of Buddha was in 
Persian treasury, just as the original Cross of Christ was iir 
the possession of Khusru Parvi/, (Chosroes II, 580-628) in 
the Persian treasure of Ctesiphon. After him it is stated that 
his daughter Purandokht who ruled from May 630 till 
October 630 gave it back to the Emperor of Byzantine, Tins 
tooth was formerly conserved in Peshawar. In about 520 
A. D. it was in Nagarahara near Jallalabad. But Huan Tsang 
while visiting this place in the first half of the seventh century 
A. D. had not found it there and he said: ‘‘Within the city is. 
a ruined foundation of a great stupa. Tradition says that it 
once contained a tooth of Buddha and that it was high and of 
great magnificence. Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient 
foundations remain.” 1 

In a Chinese Annual Report, it is stated that in 530 A. D. 
an ambassador came from Persia to the Court of the Chinese 
Emperor and as present brought from the Shah (the King of 
Persia) a tooth of Buddha. This tooth must be in Persia 
before the crowning of Noshirwan (Chosroes I) which took 
place in 531 A. D. His expeditions to Kabul Valley and 
Punjab naturally took place after this date and this tooth 
could not come to Iran with the booty and reward from this 
expedition. Then it is possible that the Sramanas from the 
Kabul Valley in the beginning of the 6th century A. D. in their 
flight from the pursuit of an enemy, should have brought 
this tooth to Persia. 

In Persian history we find the mention of Buddha’s alms- 
bowl which according to Buddhist tradition will belong to a 
future Buddha. This is one very precious Buddhist relic. This. 


1. Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records (Beal). Vol. I, Book II, page 92. 
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alms-bowl was originally in Pataliputra, modern Patna on the 
shore of the Ganges. After the Island of Ceylon became 
Buddhist, the King Asoka sent this alms-bowl to the King of 
Ceylon as a present. In the first century B. C. it was 
plundered from there. Sometime later it came back to Ceylon. 
The Chinese traveller Fa-Hien who travelled from 399 to 
414 A. D. did not see it in Ceylon but he saw it in Peshawar 
and describes it as follows: — 

“Buddha’s alms-bowl being in this country the Ephtha- 
lites formerly got together a large army and attacked with a 
view to carrying off the bowl. When he had conquered the 
country as he himself was an ardent believer in the religion 
of Buddha, he wished to take possession of the bowl and there¬ 
fore began to make offerings. When he had'made his offerings 
to the Precious Trinity he richly decorated a huge elephant 
and placed the bowl on its back. Thereupon the 
elephant collapsed and was unable to move. A four-wheeled 
cart was then made to convey the bowl and a team of eight 
elephants was harnessed to it. When these too were unable 
to stir, the king knew that his hour for the possession of the 
bowl had not yet come. Filled with shame and regret he built 
a pagoda on the spot and also a monastery, leaving a garrison 
to guard the bowl and making all kinds of offerings. They 
then eat their midday meal, and in the evening at the hour 
for vespers they replace the bowl as before. It holds perhaps 
over two pecks and is of several colours, chiefly black. The 
four joinings (of the four bowls fused by Buddha into one) 
are clearly distinguishable. It is about one-fifth of an inch 
thick, of transparent brilliancy and of a glossy lustre. Poor 
people throw in a few flowers and it is full; very rich people 
wishing to make offering of a large quantity of flowers, may 
throw in a hundred or ten thousand bushels,- without ever 
filling it”. 1 

Two centuries later, Huan Tsang does not see it in Kabul 
Valley and says that it is in Iranian palace. Giving the 

1. The travels of Fa-hien, (H. A. Giles), Cambridge University Press; 

1923, page 14. 
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description of Kien-to-lo, Gandhara or Kabul Valley, he 
says thus:— 

“Inside the royal city, towards the north-east, is .an old 
foundation (or a ruin). Formerly this was the precious tower 
of the patra alms—bowl of Buddha. After the Nirvana of 
Buddha, his patra coming to this country was worshipped 
during many centuries. In traversing different countries, it 
has come now to Persia.” 1 


The above mentioned Noshirvan (Chosroes I) was 
crowned in 531 A. D. It is recorded in Persian history that 
after his expedition to Kabul Valley and vanquishing it, he was 
presented with the well-known book Kalile-Damne (Bid-pae) 
Kartaka Damanaka and a bowl full of pearls by the king of 
that country. This Kalile Damne (Bid pae) is a well-known 
Indian tale in which there is a dialogue between two animals. 
This book is translated in the time of Chosroes I from Sans¬ 
krit into Pahlavi, the language of the then Persia. After the 
Arab conquest in the time of the Abbasid Khalifas, it was. 
translated from Pahlavi into Arabic. From this last transla¬ 
tion it came into Europe and spread there. The second 
present was the bowl full of pearls and it seems that it was 
the same alms-bowl of Buddha. 


Now we come to the word Buiti and we have said that 
some orientalists take it for Buddha. The French Scholar 
Darmesteter without any sound reason was inclined to indentify 
it with Buddha. No doubt the same word in Persian language 
became ‘bot’ and is a common name for idols. The word Buitfis 
repeated in Avesta three times and always with the word‘Daeva’ 
in Vendida'd, chapter 19, paras 1, 2 and 43. In all these 
paragraphs, he is spoken together with another Daeva like 
Indra the greatest Deity of the Hindu pantheon; Sauru Sans¬ 
krit Sarva; Naonghaithya Sanskrit Nasatya, Taurvi Zairicha; 
Marshaona; Druj; Aeshma; Drivi; Kasvish; Paitisha. It must 
be said here that all these words are mentioned specially with 
the word Daeva. That most of these Daevas are the oppo- 
nents of the Mazdyasnan angels, is clear from the Zoroastrian 


1 . 


Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records; (Beal): London 1906, page 98." 
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scriptures. It is not at all logical that amongst all these 
Daevas, only one can be a historical personage like Buddha. 
If we try to find in Sanskrit the equivalent for Avesta Buiti we 
must draw our attention to the word Bhuta meaning ghost or 
bad spirit. Some orientalists join this last word with Avesta 
Buiti and Persian Bot. No doubt in Avesta Buiti means the 
name of the Demon of Idol-worship.. 

In conclusion we can say that in Zoroastrain scriptures 
neither Buddhism nor its founder Buddha are mentioned 
directly or indirectly. The above-mentioned Gaotema (Far- 
vardin Yasht, para 16) is one famous Daevayasna an adversary 
of the Mazdayasna not Gotama the Buddha. We have many 
such examples of Devayasna opponents of Mazdayasna 
mentioned in Avesta. It is true that the Buddhist religion 
was well-known in East-Iranian countries. It would not at 
all have been surprising if Buddha were mentioned in the 
Zoroastrian scriptures. But the Zoroastrian scripture is much 
older than the penetration of Buddhist religion in East Iran. 
In order to find out a comparison and a correspondence of 
the Zoroastrianism, we must first look to Brahmanism which 
was in all respects a parallel of it and not to later Buddhism. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Prof. Aga Pour-e-Davoud. 
{Persia.) 


Gentlemen, 

The honour of presiding over the Persian and Arabic 
section of the All-India Oriental Conference, came to me, I 
must confess, as a very pleasant surprise. I naturally accepted 
it with pleasure because it gives me an excellent opportunity 
of furthering the very cause viz. the strengthing of bond 
between Persia and India-a cause which I cherish highly. 

Believe me, when I say that there is nothing more inspi¬ 
ring for friendship and understanding between different 
peoples than their meeting on purely intellectual plane where 
they are able to appreciate the vital and real characteristics 
of each other. When people of different countries and cul¬ 
tures meet in the realms of trade or politics, they meet as 
enemies or at best as rivals. Understanding and fellowship are 
lost rather than gained, and unfortunately the contacts of 
people now-a-days are mostly of this type. But when we 
meet in a conference like this we meet on common ground 
and for a common cause. Every contribution that each one 
of us makes is for the progress of all and the common good 
achieved carries each individual forward. I hope that we, 
conferring in this Persian and Arabic section, will also be able 
to contribute our little towards the advancing of .learning and 
friendship amongst the oriental scholars assembled for this 
conference. 

It is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the close 
relation between the Persian and Indian cultures. Indeed, it 
is difficult to distinguish where cultural patterns emanating 
from their predecessor the Indo-Iranian culture, and common 

883 
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to both Persian and Indian cultured end, and where either 
the distinctly Indian or the distinctly Persian characteristics 
begin. Both history and philology seem to prove conclusively 
that the people of Persia and those Aryans of India are des¬ 
cended from the same stock. The language of the Avesta and 
that of the time of Achaemenian kings is so much similar to 
Sanskrit that oriental scholars of the old Iranian language find 
it necessary to know Sanskrit in order to understand the 
Avesta. And, similarly, much light is thrown on Sanskrit 
philology by the study of the Avesta. As we go further and 
further into the history of these peoples we find not only the 
language but even the religious manners and customs of the 
people resemble each other. In fact, it is the settling down 
of one branch of the Aryans on the eastern side of the Indus 
that gave them the name of Hindus. While the Persian branch 
of the Aryans having to face the rigours of a dry and bracing 
environment, developed the Iranian civilisation, those who 
migrated to the Gangetic Plain, and found a salubrious and 
fertile country developed a highly complex culture which was 
the product of leisure and meditation. 

Many centuries later when Babar made his first invasion 
in 1505 he brought with him a Central Asian Culture which 
was, however, very much Persianized owing to the fact that 
the Moghuls were closely associated with that country. 
Besides, it must be remembered that the cultural patterns of 
Islam too did not come to India direct from Arabia. Except 
for some trade relations that had existed between Southern 
India and Arabia even prior to the time of the Prophet, the 
greater part of Islamic culture came to India through Persian 
channels. Indeed, so great a part has Persia played in the 
spread of Islam, the religion of her conquerors that even 
today many of the holy texts of Islam are to be found in 
China, not in Arabic but in the Persian language. 

Even as late as a hundred years ago, Persian was the 
official language of the greater part of India and many illustri¬ 
ous Muslim as well as Hindu names are to be found among 
the Arabic and Persian scholars. In spite of the check that 
this mingling of cultures received owing to the introduction of 
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a foreign element, namely the British Government, the close 
relation between Persian and Indian cultures is evidenced in 
the development of the Urdu language which I find has as 
much root in ihe Sanskrit as in the Persian language, and has 
borrowed from Arabic only those words which had become 
current in Persian itself. But while Urdu and Hindi are the 
best examples of this commingling, it is surprizing how many 
Persian words have been incorporated in the Sindhi, Gujarati, 
Marathi and Bengali languages. Indeed, for the philological 
study of any language of Northen India, a knowledge of Per¬ 
sian would, I believe, be of immense help. 

And yet, I find that the language which goes by the name 
of Persian in India is far from being Persian in reality. Pure 
Persian was, no doubt, written and spoken in India a century 
age, but now the corrupt form of Persian for which those 
who use it excuse themselves by believing it to be old Persian, 
is highly corrupt. There are no such things as old and new 
Persian. It is a remarkable fact that while almcst all the 
languages of the world have changed during the past centuries, 
the Persian used by Firdausi a thousand years ago, is still the 
language of modern Persia. Therefore, a close study of Persian 
by all Indian peoples is not only likely to throw some light 
on the make up of the Indian vernaculars themselves, but will 
be conducive to bring about a closer contact between India 
and a renascent sister nation. 

I am glad to tell you that such an interest in the affairs 
of India is already existing in Persia. We have been follow¬ 
ing the national awakening of India very closely and the wel¬ 
come which the Persian nation gave to Rabindranath Tagore, 
the well-known Indian Poet, was one that is seldom enjoyed 
by monarchs of other nations. It was in fact at the request of 
Dr. Tagore that tfie Government of His Majesty Reza Shah 
Pahlavi, deputed me to stay for some time in Santiniketan and 
try my humble best towards the interpretation of Persia by 
writing and lecturing in that university and elsewhere. During 
the several months that I have been in the “Abode of Peace”, 
I have had the pleasure of coming in contact with a small 
group of people whom I have learned to love and respect. 
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Although I realize that this is a very sfelected group gathered 
together by the influence of Dr. Tagore, I feel that its char¬ 
acteristics are not unique and that many people like these are 
scattered all over this sub-continent. But whether in Santini- 
ketan or outside, I find that tolerance, even to the extent of 
being a fault, is a characteristic of the Indian peoples in gene¬ 
ral. They are calm, docile, obcissant and friendly. If these 
characteristics are to be of use and value - to mankind, they 
must be accompanied by freedom and I, therefore, above all 
else, wish you all the achievement in the near future of what 
is the birth-right of every people. I give this message to you 
uot from myself alone, but on behalf of the Persian people as 
a whole. And indeed gems of culture our two ancient and 
sister countries have possessed, and how fruitful it is to 
exchange our views about the same; for political bonds may 
sever, economic friendships .may not stand the strain of 
national jealousies and rivalries, but cultural bonds of 
friendship are the strongest and the best and those we wish to 
cement today between India and Iran. 

Gentlemen, I need not take much more of your 
time. As I have already said, I regard it a privilege and 
an honour to preside at this important occasion and hope 
that the proceedings of our section will be of real help to this 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference as well as to the 
world of knowledge itself-a world to which something is 
being added every day and which nevertheless is perplexed 
today as it has never been before. 1 thank you all for the 
honour and trust given to me. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE “MIRAT-I-AHMADI.” 
By Diwan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, M. A., LL. B. 
(Bombay.) 


The Mirat-i-Ahmadi is a remarkable work; it gives a 
political and statistical history .of the province of Gujarat from 
the earliest times upto the battle of Panipat (A. D. 1761). It 
is considered very important from a historical point of view as 
the author narrates events of which not only was he an eye¬ 
witness, but in the happening of which either he, his father or 
his friends took part, and thus made history. The author is 
at special pains to observe “that he has summarised events of 
which he was an eye-witness free from doubt 1 and partiality; 
without favor or prejudice”, (p. 13, Persian Text, Part I, Volume 
XXXIII. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series), and therein lies its great 
value. 

2. Although till His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad’s 
Government very generously undertook to bring out the whole 
work in its present shape (Volumes XXXIII, XXXIV, XLIII, 
L. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series)-(and thus lay Oriental scholars- 


1. Dr. James Bird, who has translated* what the author calls the 
Mukaddamah (Preface) in his History of Gujarat (A. D. 1834), has 
not done so literally and has omitted certain passages and verses. If 
the same were translated in its entirety it would bring out the author’s 
object, in writing this history,—which in fact is but a part of a larger 
work,—much more plainly. Dr. Bird translates the words “Bi 
shayabeh” and what follows, as “with care and attention”; but the 
author meant something more than that as would be gathered from 
the translation given here. That it was so is borne out by what he 
states at the end of Part II, while finishing his labors. “May it not 
remain concealed that as he had promised and (also) considered proper 
and essential for his task that in narrating events he should abstain 
from showing favour to relatives and prejudice ( =’adavat, ill-will ) 
against strangers and (should) indite only that wh ; ch had happened, 
truly and really,” [he has done so], p. 613. Persian Text: Part II 
Volume XXXIV. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
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under a deep debt of gratitude)-very /ew copies 2 -transcripts 
of the book were available-the larger number being full of 
errors, copyists’ mistakes and incomplete,-writers on the 
history of Gujarat have not failed to make extensive use of it. 
No translation however of the complete work exists. Dr. Bird 
has translated a small portion of Part I, Sir E. C. Bayley has 
also made use of that portion. There is a Gujarati translation 
made by Pathan Nizamkhan Nurkhan of Part I (1913) and 
the Khatimah (1919). Part II however, which is by far the 
most valuable section of .the Mirat, has not been translated 
into English 3 though Mr. Seddon promises “to attend to it 
later on”, (p. xii Foreword, Supplement; Volume XLIII. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). All the same, it has been 
extensively utilised, for the contents of the different volumes 
of the Bombay Gazeteer, (Volume I, Part I, and also those 
relating to Ahmedabad, Surat and Cambay),—the basis being 
Col. Watson’s translation of a large part of it. William Irvine 
in Later Mughals, has also based a large portion of chapters 
VIII, Vol. II, Mahrattas in Gujarat, pp. 155-215, sections 
47 to 68 (ed. of 1922, edited by Sir J. Sarkar) on this part of 
the Mir-at. 4 Sir J. Sarkar has also made great use of it in his 
various works. The part containing the Khatimah-conc\\x6ix\g 
portion-is translated into Gujarati by the same Mahommedan 
translator as of Part I and into English by Syed Nawab Ali 
and Mr. Seddon and published as Volume XLIII of the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

2. See, as to some of such copies Dr. Bird’s and Sir E. C. Bayley’s 
Prefaces to their respective works and Sir J. Sarkar’s Foreword to 
Vol. XXXIV of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

3. The writer of this paper has translated the whole of Part II into 
Gujarati and it is being published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society 
of Ahmedabad. The first two hundred pages are already out. 

4. This excellent summary suffers in places on account of the inaccurate 
text from which it was made, and also from want of knowledge of 
the correct names of places and men referred to in the original. For 
instance— 

(i) on p. 175, Vol. II, the name of the manager is more probably 
Navnidh Rai, and Bharroal is the Faujdar of Dholka and not 
Duraha. This mistake of calling Dholka Duraha is repeated all 
throughout. See pp. 197 and 210. Patia is the agent of the 
Zamindar (Thakor) of Jhabwa as correctly surmised by Sir rJ. 
-Sarkar and not Jhalod; 
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3. The Gujarati translation of the Khatimali suffers from 
all the faults of an incorrect original text. The later-English- 
one is indeed of a very high qrder, but as “in parts the original 
has been freely rendered, and in parts it has been condensed” 
(p. xiii, Foreword) it does not offer as much help to the 
general public as a close or literal translation would. A curious 
example of this drawback came to the notice of the writer of 
this paper a couple of year sago. Government wanted to acquire 
and declare by the help of the Civil Court the private property 
of a certain gentleman, an ancient monument under the 
Ancient Monuments. Preservation Act (VII of 1904) in the city 
of Ahmedabad, and had issued a notification for that purpose, 
pointing out that the property was the same as that described 
on p„ 31 of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Khatimah (Karnic Press 
Edition), viz, the tomb of Shah Ghazni near the Raikhad 
gate. The party affected contended that the property he 
possessed was on Jamalpur road and not a tomb but a Roza, 
and that therefore the notification would not apply to him. 
The writer was asked to make a translation of the various 
relative passages bearing on the question, that is, those 
relating to Shah Bhikhan, Shah Ghazni and Shah Aliji. It was 
pointed out to him that two translations, one in Gujarati and 
the other in English, already existed and a fresh translation 
was not necessary. 

He was told in reply that the Gujarati translation was 
not reliable, 5 and that the English translation omitted certain 


(ii) on p. 177 it is the Kankariya Talav (=talab, a lake) that is 
meant by Tal which should read Talab, the usual camping 
ground of armies approaching Ahmedabad; 

(iii) on page 181, Basu is the town of Vaso near Petlad; 

(iv) on p. 183, the fine referred to as “babura” is the Gujarati word 
“Vero”, which on account of the interchange of the letters “t and 
“v” is written Bero misspelt Beejorah. It is Bero=Vero, a tax; 

(v) on p. 192, Gangadin should be Gangadas. Din ’as a suffix is 
used in North India, while Das is used in Gujarat; 

(vi) on p. 198, Chandula is really Chandola; 

(vii) on p. 207. Durgai Khan Gujarati is Darya Khan Gujarati. 

5. The mistake pointed out was on p. 69, to the effect that while 
giving an account : of Shah Aliji, in appreciating his Diwan (verses) 
it was really compared to that of Shaikh Maghrebi, but the 
Gujarati translation gave the name of Shah Ghazni in its place. 
112oi. 
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things, 6 and moreover was very general. The passages 
required were those on pp. 39,40,65, of the Persian Text Vol. 
L, corresponding to pp. 37, 43, 57 of the Supplement, Vol. 
XLIII of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 7 

4. It is indeed very gratifying to see that the particulars 
so laboriously gathered by the author-who by instinct was a 
chronicler-nearly two hundred years ago bearing on this part 
of the subject matter of his treatise should' be utilised in a 
British Indian Court of Law in support of one’s claim, as 
reliable and authentic. 

5. Neither in style nor in elegance of language could the 
Mirat be compared to the well-known standard historical 
works like the Rauzat-us-sofa or the Habib-us-Sujar. The 
language is not the language of a writer born and bred in Persia. 
It is that of one, who though a scholar and a close student of 
Persian, has still not been able to shake off the influence of 
the language spoken round about him, and has therefore got 
affected-may be imperceptibly-by the Hindustani idiom, the 
turn and phrases of that language. Indeed, to one who has 
read the above mentioned standard works, it takes some time 
and study to make oneself familiar with the style and idiom 
of the author of Mirat. This was, however, inevitable. Even, 
Ferishta has not been able to steer clear of it. 

6. In addition, the factor common to all such writers- 
padding the text with verses, making the style stilled-what 
Dr. Bird calls “laboured” 8 - by a number of quotations from 
the Holy Book, (Koran) is not absent from this work. 

6. For instance in giving the account of Shah Aliji (p. 57) the name 
of the locality where his tomb is situated, which is definitely given 
as Raikhad in the Persian Text, has been omitted. There is a 
printer’s mistake, in so far as Shah Ghazni is printed as Shah Ghazi. 
There is a further mistake in reading Gaondhani, owner of village as 
Kanudhani: really speak'ing the Kaf should 'be read as Gaf, it would 
then be Gaon=Gam, a village. 

7. Shah Bhikhan’s burial place in the Persian Text is shown to be on 
the south of the city and not on the west as translated in the English 
version. 

8. “His style is more laboured and verbose than that of most 
Mahommedan historians.” p. 3. of the Preface, Dr. Bird’s History of 
Gujarat. As to the verbosity, it is rather less than what is found in 
others. 
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7. The same learned translator-Dr. Bird-in his estimate 
of Mahommedan historians mentions the fact, that ‘‘they 
generally tire the patience of the reader by too minute a 
detail of sieges and battles, of murder and intrigue, without 
relieving the fatiguing sameness of their narratives, by the 
more pleasing and instructive accounts of individual character, 
or the policy and domestic manners of a people '. 9 He, how¬ 
ever, exempts and rightly exempts, the author of the Mirat 
from “this general censure”. 9 Though in some places his 
narrative reads like a page from the present day Government 
Gazettes announcing transfers of officers-Jmperial and 
Provincial-from one place to another or their appointments 
(e. g. pages 3 and 4 of Part 11. Volume XXXIV, Persian Text 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Scries), on the whole the story is so 
well told that it presents a vivid picture of the events and 
incidents related. As an instance, take the two important 
events in the chronicle of affairs of Surat, one being the 
ambitious schemes of the millionaire, the Merchant Prince, 
Umdat-ul-Tujjar Mulla Mahommad’ Ali, for founding 
a fortified town of his own near Surat, and ultimate sad end, 
both of the schemes and himself, and the other the ambition 
of Syad Achhan, its nominal Governor, and the part played 
by the members of the English factory at Surat. The 
narrative is detailed but not fatiguing. Indeed it is so well 
told-that it reads like an interesting story. 10 Further it is 
authentic: the authenticity of the latter incident can very 
well be established by a comparison of the incidents as set 
out by the author with those set out in the correspondence 
now published of the Company’s local officers at Surat with 
their Chiefs at Bombay and in England. 

8. Similarly for those incidents which relate to the 
Marathas, the authenticity of each and every one. of them can 
be tested, and its accuracy found out by what is found in 
themnple materials now available as to the history of those 

9. Page 1. of the Preface, Dr. Bird’s History of Gujarat. 

10. It was the writer s intention to give extracts in support oi: the 
vStatement from the text, but fearing that it would make the t paper 
very long he has refrained from doing so. 
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times, in the published Marathi Records, Bakhars, &c. 
relating to those early days of their rule. 

9. In numerous places the narrative is distinguished by 
the human touch : the author does not write from a stranger’s 
detached point of view. He lived in Gujarat, and felt for 
Gujaratis and suffered with them. In narrating the levy of 
unfair and oppressive taxes (Vero) at the hands of the Subas, 
Hindu and Mahommedan, he laments the fate of the 
inhabitants feelingly and distributes blame equally between 
the Hindu and Mahommedan Hakem. Narrating the advent 
of the Marathas, he very feelingly sums up the situation in one 
sentence, viz, that from that date onward they established 
themselves in Ahmebabad [Gujarat] and never quitted it. 

10. The spirit of impartiality which he considers to be the 
keystone of the edifice of his work has been on the whole 
very well preserved by him in his narrative. Whereas in 
other histories one would find Hindus called Kafirs (infidels), 
Jahhiil (ignorant people) &c, the author of the Mi rat has been 
very restrained and considerate in his language, and never once 
loses sight of the principle laid down by him. Even when 
he talks, in describing the severe famine of A. D. 1732, of the 
Marwaclis purchasing for a trifle, men and women belonging 
to the higher classes of Mahommeclans, with a view to remove 
them to Jodhpur and convert them to Hinduism, in retaliation 
of Hindus having been captured and taken away from 
Jodhpur for being converted to Islam in the time of 
Emperor Aurangzeb 11 , he takes care to see that not even one 
harsh word escapes him. 

11. Very few Mahommedan authors give such details as 
the author of the Mirat does, as to the why and where¬ 
fore of the composition of their book. Dr. Bird 
has translated the autobiographical part of the Preface giving 
the genesis of the writing of the book. Unfortunately it is net 
a translation of the entire Preface and not even a close trans¬ 
lation. For this reason the full force of the author’s object is 

11. Page 146, Volume XXXIV. Persian Text: Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 
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not brought out. It seems he had writtema far more ambitious 
work comprising not only the Rules and Regulations of the 
Finance and Revenue Departments of the Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments but also a treatise solving the riddle of 
the difference between the Fasli and the Hijri eras; and in the 
elucidation of which he had passed long sleepless nights- 12 
burnt the proverbial midnight oil; in'addition he had narrated 
the political history of the Province. It details also the difficult¬ 
ies he had to contend with in collecting the materials for his 
work, and specially the death of Mithalal Kayastha, whose 
valuable services were lost to him when most wanted. He 
narrates as to how he had to content himself with a restricted 
held of work, which did not give full play to his aspirations, 
resulting in the production of the present Chronicle. Con¬ 
cluding the historical part of his work, 13 he writes that he 
is conscious of the short-comings of his work, and that he 
would have liked to proceed further after narrating the events 
relating to the movements of Surajmal Jat, and that if God 
granted him life and if he could procure peace of mind, he 
would write out a second volume commencing with the 
accession to the gadi of the then auspicious Emperor of 
Delhi. But apparently that was not to be. 

12. He was a poet himself and in the body of the book 
one comes across verses composed bv him. He was a deep 
student of Koran, and well-versed in mathematics also. His 
zeal for learning was so keen that he never missed tapping 
any source of information which would add to his stock of 
knowledge. Folklore he did not despise and the contents of 
the Volume of Khatimali (Volume L. of the Gaekwacl’s 
Oriental Series) speak most eloquently as to how vast must 
have been his reading and how vast the number of persons 
from whom he must have collected information embodied in 
that compilation. 

12. P. 10. Part I. Volume XXXIII. Persian Text: Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 

13. P. 612. Part II. Volume XXXIV. Persian Text, Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 
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13. Though out of modesty he styles himself at the end 
of his work 14 a “Inch madarf -an ignoramus-the opinion of all 
those who have gone over the three sections of his work, would 
undoubtedly be that he is fit to stand in the ranks of the best 
Indian historians of India as their equal, and that his historical 
sense and ability were in no way inferior to any of them. 


14. P. 612. Part II Volume XXXIV. Persian Text, Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. 



THE CONTROVERSY OF ‘SHAKH-I-NABAT’. 

By Prof. N. N. Bharucha, M. A. 

( Bhimiaga r). 

Introduction. 

This short article does not make any high pretensions to 
scholarship or research. It just tries to offer a fresh point of 
view about the long-standing controversy of ‘Shakh-i-Nabat' 
by carefully sifting the existing critical material on the 
subject, in the light of the European mystical poetry of the 
time of Hafiz. No doubt, both the internal and external 
evidences in this case are so slender as not to enable one to 
prove anything conclusively. Moreover, the difficulty is 
enhanced all the more as the greater part of the life of Hafiz, 
like that of Kalidasa, is shrouded up in mystery. As this article 
does not profess to have exhausted all available material on 
the subject it would like to invite the opinions of other students 
of Hafiz who have devoted ample thought to the controversy 
of ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’. 

So far as I know no attempt has been made till now to 
explain away this controversy in the light of the European 
mystical poetry of the time of Hafiz except by one critic, 
Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell in her magnificent introduction 
to the “Poems from the Diwan of Hafiz” (1897), but she, too, 
while striking a beautiful comparison between Hafiz and his 
contemporary Dante, does not throw any new light on this 
controversy. Hence this attempt. 

Position of Clitics. 

Most of the critics of Hafiz, without any careful study of 
the ghazals in which the word ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’ occurs, and 
without properly understanding the real spirit of the mystical 
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poetry of the Middle Ages both in the East and the West, try 
to point out that the story of ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’ is false. By 
quoting various lines from the Diwan of Hafiz in which the 
word ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’ occurs they point out that ‘Shakh-i- 
Nabat’ in all these lines means, and can mean nothing else 
than a “reed-pen” (symbolically standing for the lucidity and 
sweetness of the ghazals). It will not be therefore, out of place 
to shortly review the exact position of the critics before 
proceeding any further with the thesis. 

Dawlatshah’s “Memoirs of the Poets” (A. D. 1487), 
written just a century after the death of Hafiz, does not make 
any reference whatsoever to this part of our subject. With 
the exception of M. Shibli Nu'mani’s Urdu work on Persian 
poetry entitled “ShiruT Ajam” and the late Professor Browne’s 
biography of Hafiz in his “History of Persian Literature” 
(Vol. III. pp. 271-319), it bears testimony to the fact that there 
is a deplorable paucity of real creative criticism of the life and 
works of Hafiz in Persian. The late Prof. Browne dismisses 
this controversy by saying: “For the statement that he (Hafiz) 
fell in love with and ultimately married a girl called Shakh-i- 
Nabat (‘the alleged sweetheart of Hafiz’) there is no weighty 
authority, nor are such domestic particulars to be expected 
from Persian biographers, in view of their reticence on all 

matrimonial matters.To the death of his wife he is supposed 

to allude in a ghazal but there is nothing in the poem to show 
that his wife is the person referred to” (Vide “History of 
Persian Literature”, Vol. III. pp. 287-88). Thus, the late Prof. 
Browne, in spite of his critical acumen, leaves this controversial 
topic perfectly vague and inconclusive. It is natural that in 
absence of a “weighty authority” he was not able to decide the 
question either way conclusively, and, therefore, in absence of 
any weighty authority either way, he leaves a scope for handl¬ 
ing this controversy from a fresh point of view. 

Some biographers of Hafiz, including M. Shibli Nu mani, 
maintain that Hafiz observed a vigil at the shrine of Pir-i-Sabz 
Baba Kuhi to win over a girl named Shakh-i-Nabat, but by 
good luck got the gift of poetry. Mir Wali Ullah, as quoted 
by Prof. Verma in his introduction to the Diwan of Hafiz 
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(first seventy-five odes), takes a bold step and maintains in his 
excellent Urdu work “Lisan-ul-Ghayb” that this story has 
been built upon the occurrence of the word Shakh-i-Nabat in 
the poems of Hafiz, and that by this word Hafiz means a 
‘‘reed-pen”, and not a particular girl, and in the support of 
his argument he quotes three couplets from the Diwan which 
are again quoted by Prof. Verma together with one more 
reference in his introduction to the first seventy-five ghazals of 
Hafiz (p. 2). But Mir Wali Ullaii, in his enthusiasm to prove 
that ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’ only means a ‘reed-pen’, ignores the 
other possibility of interpreting this ambiguous mystical term 
as standing for the sweetheart of Hafiz; for there is no extant 
authority or evidence precluding us from so doing. Prof. 
Verma himself dismisses this topic by saying: ‘“Ail the four 
walls of this house of fancy are groundless.” But I personally 
aver that even when a fancy it is based on reality and common 
human cxpeiicncc. Looking to the short compass of this article 
I have not referred to other sources of the life and works of 
Hafiz like “Habibus Siyar” of Khwandmir, the “Mayakhana” 
of Abdun Nabi Fakhruz-Zaman, Jami’s “Baharistan” and 
“Nafahatu’l-Uns”, Lutf Ali Beg’s “Atash-Kada”, the “Haft 
Iqlim ” and the quite modern “Majmaul Fusaha” and “Riyaz- 
ul-Arifin”, firstly because they give particulars of “doubtful 
authenticity” and secondly because they are of no use to the 
purpose in hand as they do not even distantly refer to the 
controversy of ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’. 

This, then, is the position of the critics. 

So, if we satisfy ourselves with this meaning (i. e. lucidity 
and sweetness) of ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’, that in itself puts an end to 
this controversy. But this position on the part of these cri¬ 
tics I consider to be, more or less, uncritical as they seem to 
refuse to look to the other side of the shield and to ignore the 
possibility of interpreting the mystical ghazals of Hafiz in 
terms of the European mystical poetry of the Middle Ages, 
especially at a time when any national literature or poet is in¬ 
terpreted in terms of world literature. Let us, therefore, look 
to the other side of the controversy before we accept the 
position of these critics as conclusive. 
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Mystical Poetry of Europe in'the Middle Ages. 

A very strong wave of mystical experience, thought and 
teaching swept over Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and even earlier, specially over England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Sweden and also over many lands in the 
East. If one were to trace the progress of allegory and 
symbolism in the mystical poetry of the Middle Ages, he will 
find Love to be the most predominant theme with the poets 
of the time—Love either in the semi-religious form it assumes 
as in the Vita Nouva of Dante or Love with the semi-pagan 
attributes assigned to it as in the “Romance of the Rose”. 
Symbolism in such mystical poetry is of immense importance; 
symbolism and mythology are, as it were the language of the 
mystic. To any casual student of the mystical poetry of 
Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it will strike 
that the mystical poets of the time had to express themselves 
through the medium of conventional symbolism and imagery 
and through no other. The symbolical terminology of the 
mystical poetry of the time, looking to the intolerant ‘time- 
spirit’ was perfectly vague and ambiguous and was, therefore 
subject to a double interpretation, the one profane, and the 
other spiritual. This fact may be well illustrated by a close 
reference to Dante’s (Hafiz’s contemporary) “Divine Comedy” 
in which Beatrice, the symbol of human love, figures as the 
idealized beloved of the poet and also as a symbol of “Theo¬ 
logy” (of the Middle Ages). So with Petrarch’s Laura, to say 
nothing about Shakespeare’s Dark Lady of the Sonnets, 
Spenser’s “Hymns” to Heavenly Love and Heavenly Beauty, 
and the half-imaginary, half-real mistresses of the Metaphy¬ 
sical poets of the seventeenth century. 

The Sonnet and the Kasida : the Crusades. 

Here it will be significant to note that the mystical poets 
both in the East and the West made use of a form of expres* 
sion which was peculiarly well suited for being the vehicle of 
mystical ideas and symbolical terminology. W. J. Courthope 
in his “History of English Poetry” (Vol. I. pp, 76—77) remarks 
on the authority of Amari’s “History of the Mussulmans of 
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Sicily” 1 “As the old fashioned Arab Kasida, with its strophe of 
verses connected by a single rhyme, seems to have furnished 
the model for the “Chanson de Geste,” so the metrical germ 
of the canzone and sonnet is found in the “Mowascehat” or 
“Azgial”, a composition made up of verses in stanzas with cor¬ 
responding rhymes recurring at fixed intervals”, and again he 
says; “.So close a resemblance of metrical structure [between 
the kasida and the sonnet] can scarcely have been the result 
of accident and taking into account the popularity of the 
“Mowascehat” among the Arabs, it is a fair conclusion that it 
first suggested to the poets of Sicily and South Italy the idea 
of metres with interlacing rhymes”. This in itself will go a 
long way to show that the mystical poetry both in the East 
and the West had a common source of inspiration both in 
point of its choice of a form of expression and subject-matter 
and the part that the Crusades played in bringing the East 
and the West in a closer contact with one another and in 
making the interchange of their individual cultures possible 
is, no doubt, too significant to be ignored. 

l Shakh-i-NabaV as a Symbol. 

‘Shakh-i-Nabat’ in the poetry of Hafiz is such a vague 
symbol as we find in the mystical poetry of medimval Europe. 
If we recognise that true mysticism is an experience and a 
life, as also the fact that the essence of mysticism is to believe 
that every filing we see and know is symbolic of something 
greatei, we need not be satisfied by interpreting ‘Shakh-i- 
Nabat’ as literally meaning a ‘reed-pen’ and nothing more. 
‘Shakh-i*-Nabat,’ in being what it is, is significant or symbolic 
of something more- at once a veritable symbol of human and 
divine love, which becomes the fountain-source of Hafiz’s 
poetic inspiration. 

Internal Evidence. 

One gathers from the Diwan of Hafiz that he, in the 
beginning of his spiritual career was a man of the world, 
subject to the faults and foibles of an average man, that he 
was blessed with a good wife (whom he has idealized in one 
°f his ghazals quoted by Sir Gore Ouseley in his “Notices of 
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Persian Poets' ns also by the late Prof. Browne ; n / ljs 
« History of Persian Literatuic ), and that he was subjeetto 
several moral lapses. If we admit this . as we do in absence 0 f 
any reliable account of his youth, it goes without saying that 
he mHit have, at a particular period m his life, fallen i„ 
love with a certain girl (or girls) who, later on like Dante’s 
Beatrice or Shelley’s Kpipsychkliont might have been 
idealized and immortalized in 'Shakh-i-Xabat'. 

Testimony of Sir William Jones. 

Out of all critics of Hafiz only Sir William Jones believes 
in this tentative theory and remarks: “Hafiz never pretended 
to more than human virtues, and it is known that he had 
human propensities, for in his youth he was passionately in 
love with a girl surnamed ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’, 'branch of sugar¬ 
cane’ and the Prince of Shiraz was his rival......and to win the 

girl he observed several vigils at the shrine of “Pir-i-Sabz 
Baba Kuhi” (for details, vide Sir Gore Ousley’s “Notices of 
Persian Poets”, pp. 36-37). Several other critics consider 
this girl whom they identify with Prophet Khizr to be a 
symbol of the Muse of Poetry that rewarded Hafiz with a 
nectar of poetic inspiration for his vigils at the shrine. 

Significance of Persian Mystical Poehy. 

The very tone of most of the ghazals* of Hafiz is reminis¬ 
cent of the poet's love for some eattlily woman who, about 
the fortieth year cf his life when he sincerely repented of his 
devotion to a mortal and thought of devoting himself to God, 
becomes instrumental in making the poet conscious of the 
higher purposes of life. The very significance of the Persian 
mystical poetry is that a poet, after devoting himself for years 
to an earthly object of love, ultimately feels that he can never 
realize the immortal and the eternal in a moital form, and 
then, with all the strong reaction, both psychological and 
spiritual, of a mystic, surfeited with life, he recoils from the 
life of pleasure to the life of introspection and self-denial in a 

* I liave purposely avoided all references to the ghazals of Hafiz to keep 
myself within the scope of this article. 
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perfect spirit of renunciation and considers the Ideal to be 
the only Real and attains that beatific vision and ‘Sovereign 
Light', which are his eternal portion. He attains— 

“.that blessed mood 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 

Elemental Passion of Hafiz's Ghazals. 

Thus a careful student of the Diwan of Hafiz will realize 
that to consider all the ghazals of Hafiz as those addressed lc a 
purely imagimvy beloved or the Muse of Poetry is like doing 
considerable injustice to the poet. Most cf his ghazals are 
surcharged with an atmosphere of strong human passion and 
ardour that are not altogether spiritual. And so we have to 
admit that even the conception of his idealized beloved is 
primarily based on some eatthly object. Were it not so, the 
conception of a merely imaginary beloved throughout his 
ghazals will certainly detract so much from the human quality, 
the passion and the ariloin of his ghazals. 

Platonism and Hafiz. 

This controversy brings us face to face with Platonism. 
Plato, the source of speculative mysticism in Europe, and 
Plotinus, his Neo-Platonist disciple, the father of European 
mysticism in its full sense, had a considerable influence 
on Hafiz as also on other Persian poets. I need not 
here emphasize what Persian Sufism owes to Plato. Plato 
had discovered the analogy between physical passion and 
intellectual aspiration, and had made use of Eros ( painted in 
the “Symposium” ) as a symbol of the dialectical process, by 
which the mind, in its pursuit of the highest forms of beauty, 
mounts from the perceptions of sense to the conception of 
universal ideas. For him imperfect earthly love became a 
virtual symbol of perfect divine love, that Archetype that is 
laid dawn in Heaven, which all mortals aspire to and never 
attain. Thus the Platonic conception of love is not based on 
anything merely imaginary, but on something real, earthly, 
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which however perfect, is a dim, -far off reflection of that 
Archetype which is Beauty, Truth or God or all in One. This 
fundamental belief in unity leads naturally to the further 
belief that all things about us are but forms or manifestations 
of the one divine life, and that these phenomena are fleeting 
and impermanent, although the spirit which informs them is 
immortal and endures. The illustration of such metaphysical 
conceptions by means of symbolical terminology became 
almost an essential part of Hafiz’s philosophical method. 

Conclusion. 

Thus, a study of the mystical ghazalsof Hafiz in the light 
of the mystical poetry of mediaeval Europe just broadens our 
narrow outlook as critics of this controversial problem, helps 
us see it in its proper perspective, and settles our doubts as to 
the exact meaning of ‘Shakh-i-Nabat’. On the strength of the 
arguments I have advanced in the preceding pages and the 
fresh point of view I have offered I am led to interpret 
‘Shakh-i-Nabat’ as a symbol of the poet’s human and divine 
love, and not merely as a ‘reed-pen.’ 



THE GENUINE COLLECTIONS OF THE RUBATYYAT 

OF KHAYYAM. 

By Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, M.A., Ph. D. 

( Lahore.) 

% 

Various criteria have already been suggested by some of 
the critical writers on Khayyam for judging his genuine quat¬ 
rains. These are generally based on the theme of the quat¬ 
rains, or on the comparative antiquity of the authority quoting 
them, or on the name of Khayyam occurring in the text etc, 
but none of them has been taken to be decisive. The one 
that I am going to suggest is not conclusive either, but I am 
convinced that if my suggestion is developed into a thesis, 
with the help of adequate sources, it will lead to some helpful 
conclusions. 

The criterion which I have thought out concerns the form 
and not the matter of quatrain. Going back to the origin of 
the form of ^bj } we find that in its primary stage it was 
named , and a little later f because it consisted 

of four verses () . The word ^.cbj is only an Arabic 
equivalent of . Subsequently ( probably in the 5th 

century) it began to be called . Thus in the 

jbi Hf j Lxo ( ascribed to Nasirud-Din Tusi ) under the discus¬ 
sion of the form of in the metre called : 

j eo I oOjjJ r Al3' f gcl^a-p yz ^blu,l j 

t Ig b j 1-0 ® o | q.-* | g JwJ 

\y I £ ^jbjb j] 

iif rXS£ lo<^" [) A ^ 

J * ) * J ^ b 5 *- b 3 ^ -J 

903 
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ub^ o-i (j*jf )~° uj&u lf“ ^ 

Wh- ,_<=« <_s £ ly ^-o Li ^5"^-5 '■“'*“* ^ '—0/^ 

j'-^-C j'**® J~0^J j ) U 1_5^ b I-S C ^J J 

‘ ( ) *> * ,_f ‘ 


Tusi has explained in this passage why the l _ s ~oj'^ came to- 
be called ( c -X.jO m According to the Persian conception, 
bail is a synonym of , i. e. a verse with rhyme in both 

hemistichs. The term du-baitl therefore is applicable to 
rubiil only if it consists of two baits with rhyme (c*i Is ) in all 
the four hemistichs, as in fact has been stated above by Tusi. 
The name rubii'l was definitely given to it after the rhyme 
((sA li‘) in the third line was abolished. Rashid Watwat in 
his ,=sw»J|^- ,J teow ( written betwen 551 and 568 ) defining the 
term < _ s * £ =>- says :— 


(p. 85, Teheran edition). 


He does not mention that it is otherwise called rubd'i, 
which shows that upto that time the name rubii'i was not 
yet given to the castrated () type of du-baitl. The 
author of the Chahiir Maqala (written 551) has quoted as many 
as five quatrains in his book, but he invariably: calls them 
dn-baili and never rubiil. In the Rabat-us-Sudur (written 600) 
the word is nowhere to be found, while the term du- 

baiti is used about ten times. In ^Lo i 

(written 617) the name du-baitl is more often used 
than ntba'i. But on the other hand ‘ Awfl, writing about 
the same time, has, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
always called it rubii'i, even when the rhyme is to be found in 
all the four lines. Our conclusions from the above must there¬ 
fore be that up to the end of the 6th century, the quatrian, 
whether stallion or castrated, was called du-baitl ; the name 
ntba'i was originally given to the castrated quatrain, but was 
subsequently applied indiscriminately to both forms. But 
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for the sake of convenience or rather correctness, I shall, 
throughout my essay, call the castrated form mba'i, and the 
stallion form du-baitl. 

Now the point that I wish to bring out is that at the time 
when Khayyam lived and wrote, the quatrain was not only 
named “ du-baiti ”, but in fact in its form it was “ du-baitl 
In other words the castrated form of it, the rubd'i, was rare. 
I do not mean to say that the rubd'i did not exist, in fact I 
find a rubd'i by so early a poet as Rudaki, quoted in 
(p. 203 ):— 

r-d\ f £jj J i _ 

r i jO t (j 1) O j*Q> 

What I mean is that the percentage of the rubd'i in the 
collections of quatrains at that time was extremely low, and 
that the majority of them were du-baitis. I have endeavour¬ 
ed to calculate this percentage with reference to different 
periods up to the end of the 6th century of the hijra, and in 
the following lines I propose to submit the results of my 
calculations. 

I have not been able to trace any genuine quatrain be¬ 
longing to the 3rd century or earlier 1 . Shams-i-Qais, author 
of (p. 88) attributes the invention of the metre of rubd'i to 

1. In the Majma'ul-Fusaha however ( Vol. I, p. 30+ ) a ruba'i is given 
as having been written by Shaqiq Balkhi ( d. 174 ), and three by 
Bayazid Bistami ( d. 234 ) ;— 




ijfjh u^.j^ 0) 


Jbys. .SJj ^ f*. rtiSU 


l 






114 o.i. 


^ ()) 
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Rudaki ( d. 329 ), but we find at least'one quatrain, a ruba% 
by an older contemporary of Rudaki’ , viz Shahid of Balkh : 

rZvjJii 

( Majma'ul-Fusaha, Vol. I, p. 304), 
and another, a du-baitl by Abu Shakur of Balkh, a contem¬ 
porary of Rudaki:— 

*4>vu*ttj3 ^L«J Uk>jAuO , ^ l * a> gj 

( op. cit. p. 66 ). Whoever the inventor, the quatrain began 
to be composed in the first half of the 4th century. There 
are only three poets of this period on whose quatrains I have 
been able to lay my hands. Some more may be collected 
with greater number of books if accessible. It is needless to 
give the text, but I shall name the poets and mention the 
number of du-baills so as to give an idea of percentage. 


Name of the poet. 

No. of 1 
iquatrains. 

No. of i 
du-baitis} 

j Authority. 

1- 

1 

1 

Nil. 

} I, 304 

2. 

1 

1 

do, 66 

3. ^^ 3 J 

7 

4 

£-*3) 

Total. 

9 

5 



ol} U , g Oj |jl» (r) 

^ t Q-o^ \i 

^ i^o. s-^y* / (r) 

(J * 1 ^3 (_Tv 

i£3' i 3^ £ ^ 5*1 3=* 

jJ 3 r**> b 

(Majma‘ul-Fusaha, Vol. I, p. 65). 

But they are obviously spurious, as are, as a rule, all quatrains ascribed 
to saints 

1. ^f ji p. 303 )„ 
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This gives a percentage of 56 for the du-baitls. But it 
must be remarked that all of them are not genuine specimens 
of that period. As an example I may quote one of the ruba'ls 
of Rudaki:— 

c j y* «£ & b» _jt <—»J ; j |*J 0 

The language distinctly points to a much later period. 
Moreover, to establish a percentage from such a small number 
as 9 would of course be unreliable. We can therefore give no 
verdict until some more genuine specimens of the quatrains 
of this period are available. But I have no doubt that we 
shall be right in thinking that the poets of this period as a 
rule wrote du-baitls and not ruba'ls , for even at a much later 
period we find the percentage of ruba'ls exceedingly low. 

To the second half of the 4th century belong the poets 
of the later Samani period whom ‘Awfi mentions under the 
heading Jf } notable among whom are : Manjlk, 

Lawkari. Mantiqi-i-Razi, Khusrawi Sarakhsi, Qumri Jurjani, 
Khabbazi of Nishapur, Daqiqi and Firdausi. But to none of 
these is any quatrain ascribed, so that specimens of this period 
are even rarer than the first. I have come across only 5 
quatrains, 3 by the royal poets out of which one is by Amir 
Abu’l Muzaffar Tahir Chaghani ( d. 377 ), and two by Qabus 
b. Washmgir ( d. 403 ) x . All three are du-baitls. The 
other two are by Bundar Razi, ( d. 401 ) both du-baitls. 
Percentage of du-baitls = 100. 

Next comes the 5th century and the Ghaznavi period. 
Poets of the first half of it are comparatively more numerous 
and their poetical works better accessible, though quatrains 
in the collections of their poems are scarce. But they are 
sufficient to indicate that the fashion was still to write du-baitl 
and not rubd‘1. 


1. See Lubab’ul Albab Vol. I. p. 29, and Majma'ul Fusalia, Vol. I, p. 38, 
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Name of the poet. 

No. of 
quatrains. 

No. of 
du-baitis.\ 

Authority. 

1. 


36 

, 

34 

o 

Js 

3 


33 

1 

1 



’ * 3? 

4 

3 


2. 


l ■ 

3 

2 

£#£sn.$. 

3. 


4 

3 

^y u f y J 

£ Icsru^jJf 

4. 


1 

1 


5. Jjlkc 

2 

• 2 

s->U if v»WJ 

6. 

kS'j l) '^.J****'* 

1 

1 

3? 

7. 

j" f 

l 

1 

1 

33 

8. 

t C, i^-3TUa*£ 

8 

2 



” 

1 

1 

^ lii 

9. 

| ^ l ri^ 

1 LT.* 15 

11 

8 


10. 


5 

3 

33 

11. 

<_5J^ 

1 

1 

33 

12. 

uS** * f 

1 

1 

33 

13. 

v_sy ) 6 v^j ^ 

1 

t 

vWJJM 

i4. 

esyJ /° 'j 

1 

1 

i 

33 

15. 

l5 #m 1 

1 

1 

^ s^u lii 

Total. 1 

_83_ 

67 
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Percentage of du-baiiis = 82. I have not included among 
poets of this period the well-known Saints who are popularly 
believed to have been writers of quatrains, e. g. Abu Said b. 
Abi’l Khar, Shaikh Abu’l Hasan Kharqani and Shaikh Abdul¬ 
lah An sari. Doubts have already been cast at the genuineness 
of their poetry and I confess that I share those doubts. 

The second half of the 5th century is important to us, 
for to this period belongs the poetic career of Khayyam. As 
before, I would show the percentage of the du-bailis from nut 
.of the available quatrains of this period : 


Name of the poet. 

No. of 
quatrains. 


22 7 

2. i_j5j 

57 

d. 472 

1 

4. 1 Jc 

d. 517 

3 

5. , , g u>ww \j 

3 

6. Jjj 1 

d. 526 ‘ 

12 

7- tj £ Um 

d. 471 

1 

| 0 . Uo 

8 

d. 468 

‘ 


15 

Tolal. 

32 17 


No. of 
du-baitls. 

Authority. 

219 

im 

51 

(J 1 

1 

£, t ^^STUo 

3 

55 

2 

55 

10 

” 

1 

55 

8 

55 

, 

13 

5* 

308 



Percentage of du-baitis — 94. 
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Poets of the early 6th century, some of whom were 
younger contemporaries of Khayyam are : 

Kuhyari Tabari, Sanai, ‘Uthman Mukhtari, Suzani, Mu'izzi, 
Abu Hanifa Iskaf, ‘Abdul Wasi'Jabali, Hasan Ghaznawi, 
Dihqan ‘Ali Shatranji, ‘Am'aq Bukhari, ‘Ali Asadi, Jawhari 
Mustawfi, Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-‘Utbi and Farid-i-Katib. 
Of these the dlwans were accessible to me of four, vis, Sanai 
(lithographed ), Suzani (Ms. in the Library of the Punjab 
University), ‘Uthman Mukhtari (Ms. in the possession of my 
friend Professor Shairani), and‘Am'aq (recent Teheran edition). 
In two of these four dlwans, vis, ‘Uthman and Sanai, no quat¬ 
rains are given at all, although in the Majnutnl Fusaha a 
few are ascribed to each of them, while in Suzani and ‘Am'aq 
the number of quatrains respectively is three and six. The 
following arc the figures :— 


Name of the poet. 

No. of 
quatrains. 

No. of 
du-baiils. 

Authority. 

1. 


3 

3 


2. 

s 1. 

10 

6 


3. 


4 

4 


4. 


10 

8 

! v 


5 ? 

1 

1 

1 

5. 


3 

| 

2 

Ilf 

6. 


2 

2 

V 

7. 

S.JUU fy f &+£ 

d. 555 

6 

4 

£ Lstla^aJ f 

8. 

y£?'f 

14 

11 

£ Lxu^ciJf 

9. 

^ic I&d J 

1 

1 
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Name of the poet. 

No. of 
quatrains. 

No. of 
du-baitis. 

Authority. 

10. 

6 

o 

■ 

ufy.o 

11. 

1 

i 


12. yj, yz- 

3 

2 

l jJ ]) t l«J 

13. 

5 

3 

35 

14. J Ha. 

1 

0 

33 

15. 

I |ij 1, 

4 

4 

1 

: 33 

1 

I 

16. 

1 

| 

1 


17. •, (jiSJlslc | 

> | 

1 

i : 

1 

1 

! £ 

5 ? 

i 

1 

1 V-.US1 V_>IJ 

1 .... 

18. & j J 

3 

2 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Total. 

! 80 

59 ! 


Percentage of du-baitis = 74. This is lower than the 
previous one. In view of the fact that Khayyam lived through 
the first quarter of the 6th century, we may calculate the 
percentage of the second half of the 5th and first half of the 6th 
centuries in order to approach nearer the correct proportion. 
This average works up to 84%. 

The contemporaries of Khayyam therefore wrote quat¬ 
rains of which from 80 to 90% were du-baitis. This is the 
percentage which we must look for in the Rabat iyyiit-i- 
Khayyam. 

But in the second half of the 6th century, the'percentage 
of du-baitis is still lower, and rubd'i is more commonly met 
with. Thus: 
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Name of the poet. 

I No. of 
[quatrains. 

1. uSjy' 

139 

2. 

570 

3. ^ lij 'j 

3 

2 . 

33 

16 

4. 

5. j V. ft* lS 0 '^ 

4 

hiho 

7 

7. 

3 

8. ,_gj i3^ c ^*■**'1 

11 

2 • 

9. ^5;^. 

1°- 

4 

11. ^^kiL, J 

4 

1 

51 

' * 

1 

5 

1 

12 | 

2 

fc-o W* ^ J 



1 

55 

1 3. )++» t 

7 

d. 594 


14, ^-xC^cvl ^St 

9 

d. 562 


15. 

2 

16. $Jf J U^- 

4 



17. tf.SJf 

2 



18. j _^cf ^Jv^j f 

0 

19. 

1 

20. ^ lo <_/j j! 

2 

Total. 

804 


i 

No. of 

I Authority. 

<iu-baitls.\ 

' 

r* o 

Ms. in the possession 

58 

of Prof. Shairani. 

222 


0 

£ Lsru^cJiJl 

0 

<_j I.J J)| '- r -> l-J 

0 

£ J 1 ^ ♦ >1-0 

V_ 

2 

55 

2 

M 

1 

77 . . 

0 iixJjj £>$d3 

4 

^ [jJ D|'s——> l-J 

0 

v__J 1>J D| U l-J 

i 

55 

2 

£, LsU<£ J1 

0 


0 


0 


0 

v^UDt s->U 

2 

33 

1 



33 

0 

j j 

1 

53 

0 

33 

0 

r lxu«dJ| ^ifVo 

1 

33 

1 

33 

298 



Percentage = 37. 
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Early in the 7th century, th p percentage of du-baiils is 
still lower. Thus ‘Awfi quotes about 250 quatrains belonging 
to 75 contemporary poets (early 7th century) of which not 
more than 25 are du-baitls, which gives a percentage of 10. 
In still later times they almost totally disappear, leaving place 
for ruba'is. 

The above figures lead us to the conviction that in a 
genuine collection of the quatrains of Khayyam there must be 
from 80 to 90% du-baitls. It is a pity that good copies of 
the damns of poets contemporary with Khayyam are not 
available, particularly in India. If the above calculations be 
based on good old texts of poetical works, I am convinced 
that the figures will reveal even a greater percentage of 
du-baiils among quatrains composed in the 5th and 6th 
centuries. 

The following however are the percentages in some of 
the well-known printed editions of (.1*=*- ;— 


1. Heron-Allen’s Edition : 41 du-ballls 

out of 158 quatrains. 

2. Edition of Nicolas, Paris 1867. 

83 out of 464. 

3. Whinfield 1901. 

98 out of 508. 

4. Rosen’s Edition, Berlin 1925. 

74 out of 329. 

5. do., a collection of 63 quatrains from 
a MS. dated 930 A. H : 

6 out of 63. 

6. do., a collection dated 741. 

6 out of 13. 

7. Teheran Edition 1342. 

47 out of 201. • 

8. Amritsar Edition : 

135 out of 914 


J 

} 

} 

} 

1 

J 

} 

} 

} 


= 26% 
= 18% 

= 20 % 

= 22 % 

= 10 % 

= 47% 
= 24% 
= 15% 


It is remarkable that the oldest collection (No. 6 above) 
■dated 741 reveals the highest percentage, to wit, 47, and the 
next oldest (No. 1., dated 865), 26, and it goes on decreasing 
115 o.i. 
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with time until in the latest and largest collection it falls 
down to 15. It clearly indicates “ the gradual accretion of 
alloy round the true Omarian metal”. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that Omar was ahead of 
his time and that he wrote rttbiYls in preference to du-baitls . 
But a strong reason for us not to accept this view is that the 
3 quatrains of Khayyam handed down to us by the oldest 
known authorities happen to be all du-baitls. Two of these 
are reported by oLoJt olo ( written 620 ) :— 


j ^ o y fo j 0 () ) 

1^,0 ^3 r' 3 oO. r > 1 yT 

fJ l-C ^3 j 0 0 ^3 y t c: '* 

bs-.So 

f j t j l-d? t _ y a j f o ( ^ ) 

^ ^ j CsJv^_5 r c^. f jh 

J j £ 

j I , c 3 ly* ^-c f V— £*f 3 j J 

and one by _j=- ^ UsJo 4=- , Is ( written 658 ):— 

g»3 fj J J O SlhO t _ y -f v> 

f j i-b^4-o jf jl U , ^ y* 

(Vol. I, p. 128). 


I therefore repeat that the dn—baills in a genuine collec¬ 
tion of the quatrains of Khayyam must very much outnumber 
the ruba‘ls .. 

I 

The above observations, however, do not lead us to any¬ 
thing constructive. The problem still remains as to what 
particular quatrains should be finally ascribed to Khayyam. 
But at least on this basis we shall be in a position to weigh 
the amount of later (if not contemporary) accretions in the 
collections of his , The problem can be solved only 

when we are fortunate to discover an ancient and genuine 
text. 



WHAT INDIA OWES TO CENTRAL ASIA IN 
ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By M. Abdulla Chughtai. 

(Lahore.) 

% 

The following summary of my paper is based on the 
description of the Gour-i-Amir at Samarkand showing the 
close affinities between the Taj Mahal at Agra and Gour-i- 
Amir at Samarkand. 

My view is that the Mussalmans in India had brought the 
theory and style of their architecture from Central Asia and 
Persia from the very beginning. Even up to this day we find 
the names of the chief architects of Central Asia on numerous 
buildings in India, as well as their mention in historical 
works. These architects designed and erected edifices in 
India. For instance in the Province of Bihar we find that a 
certain Tatar Khan built the tomb of a certain king, Sultan 
Shah, in 665 A. H. (1266 A. D.) and its architect was Majd of 
Kabul whose name is found in an inscription. 1 At 
Ahmadabad in Gujarat, Sultan Mahmud (863-917 A, H.=1458- 
1511 A. D.) entrusted the construction of gardens to a great 
architect of Khurasan in 890 A. H. = 1485 A. D. because the 
inhabitants of Gujarat were not endowed with the requisite 
artistic faculty. 2 Similar to these was the case with 
Ahmad Shah Wall BahmanPs ( 825-838 A. H. = 1421-1434- 
A. D. ) mausoleum in Bidar. That king after the tradition of 
the Deccan Muslim kings ordered the erection of his 
mausoleum in his life time, during the very first year of his 
reign, 'which fact is noted inside the dome over the southern 
door of the building. It was either designed or decorated by 

1. Epigraphia Indica Muslimica, 1913-14, page 24, 

2. Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bombay, (1038), page 110, 

915 
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Shukrullah of Kazwin, as stated iti an inscription on the 
eastern side of the dome. 3 Moreover, this most beautiful edifice 
bears the same form of decoration and calligraphy inside the 
dome as we find on the tomb of Tamerlane at Samarkand. 
The name of the architect of the Gour-i-Amir is Mahammad 
ibn Mahmud of Isfahan, as noted therein. It was built in 807 
A. H. = 1404 A. D. If we closely examine the architectural 
features of both the tombs we shall be convinced that they are 
of the same origin. 

The same is true of the Taj Mahal at Agra, which was 
built by Ahmad, about 225 years after the Gour-i-Amir. 
Syyad Suleyman Nadvi of Azaingadh read a long and detailed 
paper on “ A Lahore Family of Architects ” at the First 
session of the Idara-Mua’arif Islamia, Lahore, 1933, in which 
he quoted the verses of Lutfullah son of the same Ahmad 
showing that Ahmad was the architect of the Taj and the 
Delhi Fort. Ahmad’s name is also mentioned as the father of 
Lutfullah in an inscription on a metal plate at Mandu in 
Hoshang Ghuri’s tomb which bears the names of several other 
architects of Shahjahan’s time, who visited Mandu in 1070 
A. H.=1659 A. D. and left that inscription as their memorial. 4 
No contemporary historical records give us any useful informa¬ 
tion about the names of the real architect of the Taj, with the 
exception of the “Amal-i-Saleh” of Mullah Muhammad Saleh 
Kambu and the “Badshah Nama” of Muhammad Waris, which 
record two names of architects viz. Ahmad and Hamid who 
were employed at the time of the construction of Delhi 
buildings during the reign of Shahjahan in 1638 A. D. 5 

“The Artist is the creator of beautiful things. 

“To reveal Art and conceal the artist is Art’s aim.” 

0. Wilde. 

Apart from the evidence of the names of the architects of 
Gentral Asia who are responsible for introducing into India 

3. Anjman Himayat Islam Lahore, 14th March 1929. “The Home of 
the Romance of Naldaman” my own article about my visit. 

4. Epigraphia Indica Muslimica 1909-1910, page 23. 

5. Amal Saleh, Calcutta, 1930, Vol. Ill, page 28. Bodleian Persian 
Mss Catalogue, Or. D. 3. Fol. 17. 
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the theory and style of Islamic architecture, if we observe 
carefully the two buildings from the constructional point of 
view, we find in the Taj Mahal, the same arrangement of the 
underground sepulchral vault as that in the Gour-i-Amir. 
And the chief architectural feature of the Taj-the bulbous 
Dome-has the same double construction as that of the Gour- 
i-Amir at Samarkand. “Is there or was there, anywhere in 
the Muslim world known to Timur a double dome with swell¬ 
ing outline ? Yes; at one place, and at one only, and that was- 
at Damascus where stood the great Umayyad Mosque built 
by Calif Walid in 705 A. D., the dome of which in Timur’s 
time was ‘Double and of Wood ’. 6 These are the main 
architectural points in the Taj-an edifice of perfect Saracenic 
beauty, and one of the Seven Wonders of the World. The 
Taj takes its origin from the Gour-i-Amir. In India before 
the advent of Islam we fail to find such peculiar architectural 
designs in masonry. 

The mausoleum of Dilras Banu Rabia Durani, the wife of 
Aurangzeb, son of Shaihjahan, at Aurangabad (Deccan), being 
a replica of the Taj at Agra, was designed by architect 
Ataullah one of the sons of the same great architect Ahmad 
mentioned above. Ataullah’s name is preserved in an inscrip¬ 
tion on the doors of the entrance of the mausoleum. 7 

We have succeeded in tracing many such parallels 
between Central Asia and India which will be fully discussed 
in “The Taj Mahal”. 

I have utilised the work—“The Mosques of Samarkand”- 
only from the architectural point of view. As regards the 
Gour-i-Amir being the actual mausoleum of Timur, I can at 
least say that its sarcophagus bears an inscription with Timur's, 
name and his genealogy. 


6- Indian Antiquary, 1915. The Evolution of Persian Dome, by Capt. 
1\. A. C. Creswell. 

7. Aurangabad Gazetteer, Bombay; 1884, p. 594. 




abbasid raids on the roman territory 

MENTIONED IN THE D1WAN OF ABU TAMMAM. 

By Dr. Abdul Haq, B. Litt., D. Phil. 

( Hyderabad , Deccan.) 

Abu Tammam Habib b. Aus-al-Tai, the great poet and 
anthologist who flourished in the time of al-Mutasim, the 
Abbasid Caliph, has alluded in his poems to many battles and 
several raids on Byzantine territory. 1 In one of the most 
brilliant of his odes he celebrates the victory of Mutasim over 
the Emperor Theophilus, the fall of Amorium and the capture 
of Ancyra. 2 Ever since his accession to the throne the 
Emperor had availed himself of every opportunity which 
offered itself to him for making a raid on the Caliph’s territory, 
with the result that his own empire was inVaded by the 
Saracen 3 forces. Mamun, who was his chief enemy, cherished 
till death the hope of conquering the Roman domains. He 
raided the Roman Empire 4 more than once, and during his 
last invasion, when he was leading an army with the intention 
of subduing Amorium and other cities that lie before Constan¬ 
tinople, he died at Podandos in 218 A. H. After his death when 
the Caliph Mutasim’s army was engaged in conquering Babak, 
the Emperor at the instance of the latter, invaded the Caliph’s 
territory and laid Zapetra and other cities in ruins. This raid 
must have taken place in 222 A. H. when Babak was not yet 
subdued, though Tabari 5 and Yaqubi place it in the year 223 
A. H.; for in the latter year the object of the Emperor’s expedi¬ 
tion would not have been secured by an attack made after the 
capture of Babak in 222 A. H. 

1. Diwan 7-12. 2. Angora. 

3. Cf. Histoire du Bas Empire XIII, 91 seqq. 

4. He raided the Roman territory in 215, 216, 217 A. H. See Tabari III, 
1102-3, 1104, 1109. 

5. Tabari III, 1234; Yaqubi II, 580; cf. Masudi VII, 133. 
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When the harrowing accounts of cruelties committed by- 
Romans in Zapetra and other places reached the Caliph, 
vowing that he would exact an exemplary vengeance from the 
Romans, he began preparations for a great expedition against 
them. The Caliph set out at the head of a great army from 
his palace at Samarra on the 2nd of Jumadal Ula, 223 A. H. 
(1st April, 83S A. D.). He invaded Asia Minor with three 
armies, and after defeating the Emperor Theophilus occupied 
the city of Ancyra, whence the army of the Caliph began its 
march towards Amorium. This strongly fortified city was 
besieged on Thursday the 6th of Ramadan (1st August). The 
siege lasted for nearly two weeks and the Caliph returned to 
his kingdom after a campaign 1 lasting fifty-five days. He 
should have continued his victorious march towards Constan¬ 
tinople but, hearing of the secret intrigues that were on foot to 
establish Abbas the son of al-Mamun as the Caliph, and also 
that Abbas had communicated with the Emperor, he decided, 
to return hastily to his kingdom. 2 

After the return of the Caliph, when the Emperor saw 
what had befallen Amorium he reproached himself for having 
devastated Zapetra, and felt the necessity of making a change 
in policy and of establishing good relations with the Caliph. 
With this object he sent Basilius the patrician with many gifts 
and two letters to the Caliph, in one of which he expressed his. 
regret for the destruction of Zapetra, and demanded the 
surrender of Aetius, offering to set all the Arab captives free 
and to make peace. The other was of a threatening character. 
It was intended to be delivered in the event of the Caliph 
refusing the overtures. On hearing the first letter Mutasim 
demanded the surrender of Nasr, the partisan of Babak, who 
had taken refuge with the Emperor, of his son and of the 
general Manual. When the patrician replied that it was. 
impossible the Caliph bade him depart. But on reading the 


1. Tabari III, 1256. According to Yaqubi (II, 581 ) Amorium was 
reduced on Tuesday the 17th of Ramadan i. e. August 13th. This 
accords with Michael Syr. (Ill, 100) who says that the city was taken 
in twelve days. 

2. Masudi VII, 136-137. Tabari III, 1256 seqq. 
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second letter, the Caliph became infuriated and flung back the 
gifts. He appointed Abu Said, governor of Mesopotamia 
and Syria, and ordered him to invade the Roman territory. 1 

Abu Said raided Asia Minor more than once. His first 
raid probably took place in the last months of 838 A. D. and 
the second 2 in 840-841 A. D. 

Below are given the names of the places mentipned by 
Abu Tammam as having been attacked by Abu Said 3 :— 

Dhu’l, Kila’ 4 , Akshutha 5 , Qabduq 6 , Natluq 7 , 
BuqillAr 8 , Ubsfq 9 , Durulia 10 , Aqarqus 11 , SAruq 12 , 
Qurra 13 , SaghrA 14 , Awqada 13 , 

He refers 16 to the first raid in which Nasr lost his life opposing 
Abu Said. His attack, he says, shook the walls of the city of 
Constantinople and created a panic among those who lived 
behind 17 them, and, had his army showed more courage, he 

1. Michael Syr. Ill, 95-96, Cf. Bas Empire XIII, 144. 

2. Michael III, 102, Bas Empire 151, Cf. Bury 273 (note). 

3. See Diwan 27 (last line), 216-219, 145-147. 

4. Ramsay ( Historical Geography of Asia Minor 448 ) identifies it with 
Andrsos a fortress on one of the Isaurian passes. 

5. Diwan 27 (last line) from a Syriac word Kashitha, which means a hill, 
probably it was the name of a fort in Armenia. Cf. Yaqut II, 343. Or 
possibly Eukhaita. Ramsay 448. 

6. Diwan 216 (penultimate line). In the MSS. of the Diwan it is given 

as <3-* 1 but more P r °bably it is Jjj Cappadocia 

Theme. Cf. Tanbih by Masudi, 178 (6). Ramsay 216. Ibn Khurdadbih! 
108. 

7. Diwan 216 (last line) i. e. Anatolia. 

8. Diwan 217 (1). i. e. Buccellarioto Theme. Ibn Khurdadbih 108. 
Ramsay 211. 

9. Diwan 217 (2). Opsikian Theme, Ramsay 151, Tanbih 179. 

10. Diwan 217 (5) 145 (10) i. e. Dorylaion. 

11. Diwan 218 (penultimate line). Akarkus is probably a false reading of 
Akarbous and is a variant of Gorbeous, Ramsay 216, Cf. Ibn Khur¬ 
dadbih 113. 

12. Diwan 219 (7). Perhaps the river Saros, Ramsay 221. Cf. Yaqut III, 9 

13. Diwan 219 (10). Koran, a fortress in Cappadocia. Ramsay 355 Ibn 
Khurdadbih 108. 

14. Diwan 219 (9). The river Sangarios, Ramsay 445, Ibn Khurdadbih 101* 

15. Diwan 219 (9). Probably Augusta. Ramsay 384. 

16. Diwan 219 (l) Michael Syr. Ill, 96. 

17. Diwan 145(11-12)217(11). 

116 o.i. 
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would have marched into Constantinople 18 . Neither the 
distance of the Khalij 19 nor the Qufl 20 nor the Madiq 21 would 
have prevented him from advancing. Elsewhere 22 he 
describes the escape of Manual the patrician and the flight of 
the Romans to the Khali) and al-Hammat-al-Bayc}a 23 when 
Abu Said crossed the passes and led his horses against 
them. In the same poem he records the consolatory 
speech addressed by Manual to his defeated Soldiers. 24 

In the Qasida composed in praise of Khalid b. yazid, a 
battle is mentioned 25 in which the latter defeated the Emperor 
Theophilus who was compelled to sue for peace. 26 In this he 
probably refers to a Roman raid on Saracen territory. 
Describing this battle Abu Tammam says 27 :— 

‘‘Theophilus when he saw thy banners, which once set 
up not even the strongest dare oppose, 

Fled hastily away, but death like a passionate lover 
relentlessly pursued him. 

As if the Roman cities were girded around by the 
punishment of God, or the foal of the she-camel 28 
(of the Prophet Salih) bellowed in their midst. 

Thy heavy shower reached the cities of Qarantaus 29 
after it had flooded far off Saghra 30 and Timmin. 31 ” 


18. Diwan 146 (l) 217 (9-14). 

19. i. e. The Golden Horn. Diwan 217 (penultimate line). 

.20. i e. the ponderous chain which was attached to two massive towers 
built by the order of Constantine, to close the Golden Horn against 
the attack of a hostile fleet. The Age of Justinian and Theodora by 
Holmes, I, 40. Ibn Khurdadbih 104 Diwan 146 (1) 217 (penultimate 
line). 

21. Diwan 217 (last line), probably he refers to the Straits of Dardanelles. 

22. Diwan 145-147. 

23. Diwan 146 (7) i. e. the White Fountain of hot water. Probably he 
refers to the sacred well which was situated near Constantinople in a 
grove about a mile from the shore and was frequented by sufferers 
from various diseases, Holmes, 26,27. 

24. Diwan 147 (1-2). 25. Diwan 30-34. 26. Diwan 32 (7-11). 

.27. Diwan 32 (7 seqq.) 28. See Quran VII, 71-77. Tabari i. 244-245. 

29. i. e. Corinth. 30. i. e. the river Sangarios. 

31- Probably Timena a fortress on the Danube. Cf. Procopius a treatise 
on buildings, 46. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Dr. S. V. Ketkar, M.A., Ph. D. 
( Poona. ) 


?. STiq-CFT 3T-«T8in^TI qiqT ^ *ft 3T[qq| 

3 Tli cqiSPnSN’ 3Tiq% arrflR *THcTH! qjfqqtfft qSoStq'f qg# q gqgqt 
I fqqiq RffS qftoqi^ qt^PTT qtq^jfe q^T <qj% 3?fqq^q q^oy 
siq?q qrcrq. cqiq'r 51 ^qqq sqqq qfgqmtft sfqrc 
qsfaq q^i qi^qsft *qqfa qi^'gq qfscit £[ ifra qgTqqi'qi 
qs&qfcn q ^qan^qi q^riFft 3^;. ^qwrafengiqi tn&& 
q;gftq gmqq q^q qiqrjq qte$ qi^, ^i hit fqqqi^fi 3Rqq qftfqq 
3 T?i[ qqigS q qtf^ zvti 4 tfq qq^qg^ cqjq qgqgi qqsmi qqql 
qq qrfqf qgqqtq 3# ant. fsmq qk^^qi qqtaqrq gmfrfifqfl 
qiqqq srnqr. qqqlq sqg^qrefi aiqfcqq 3 Tqqi=qi ^rq>Ni qi% fqff&T 
s’qqi^q?; qftonq ^qr%frq g?q q[$r. ts^far fofeqiqi qg«T arq^ 
fqgcsqr qiqfgqj fcqqlq 3rqql. qqfaq ^qqfq qtegkr %qrqng 
^rqq%qi qiq^qi q%q q*qi ^q mfr, qrcnst qfq^rfqqi snf&T qpnft 
5 qq?R^rqqq 5 gmqq qisoqpEft qisr ^iftq sugi-tf, f\ ms gmqqrmr 
3 qgq;?t*qf anfoi gnq^qi-qi sqqq aiiit. 

srrsrqqq Mqqriqt vn^qi sqsnr ^qtq 3 g^qq 
qi^q qB& Tti 3TI^ cqiq^ ^qmrfq^T g§?ST ffq q STli 3Tlt; mfq qf 
TSR qi arfq%gqi% fq^ 3T«q^ g. nqRiq qj% ^ STI^qaftq 
■wi 3 q|. qtqiq^ q g^Tqq 3q^ <qpq[ ql*q q#yq g. cqq^qRfsqt 
mqoifq qi^i q[?f, q qyq q^q grata sfas srr^qr mntqqraft 
^Tiqf qta^f qri%rFt tq^t qtqr | g>. qr nqjR^qi qf^ftqqtgs 
^Rcftq qtfqqnq sqi guftqi qqq ^Iqiq mi ^ qqoqraist msiq 
^qq qq^q qi^, q q^ft qfq ^oqiqi q^n^ ^ qqqq ^ ri% 

925 
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r5tr RtiataaR sUfrt ffRR Rtf. rf aqaargs fRFfRFi»ai ftft aiaia 
3 sfTT^t Rf^ RIR Rtf <RI% gR»W<R ^RIFT RfR ^ 'RPRI 

qfturw RIFcffR RifetatR RfRRi FtRRRt ScqR fT°RlRif flfs RTR aRTR 
Riff. 

q. rfr qff?at Rtfig^ rfir^ffri fa* fiRf; <ai fs^aratflRRi 

rjtNt f^cftcr Rtfa Rta^r fercffa flfRRF ^ aif. rifrir Rtfean- 
R«5f qfF«IR qROTFTT RRfR RIR RIFa'taiRR RtgFpR FRIRR HIS Rif R% 
^amta fFRia Riff. ft fFRfa faj rr^ RSfaf. <ri RiFFfta 

malar asifRRi qrr sftR flar. hHrrf qn% Rtfa riffAr Rife<R ai TR?t 
•’tisfa rffcAr ttraM Azoft rir Rfratt frfr q^Rtt^stRFft Rtf. 

\. rif#f ffafiFFta fa RfRRttfRRt erirr; fk Rtf, Rtfa atFFtfa- 
f iffierf afqi 3T3TiFr faFfaFT^> rffM ai% fkifa fa Rtfs I ftr IfatHt 

FTIRR R<R$I O. RRFRIS R1RF RtqFRT RIROTFS FTfocTF FTtfjtrT^ aFFFRTg& 
cRt SRcftRl gRRRFF fa EfROt RR^R Riff. % RRFRlSIRtfR RStStR 
FlffF? snl^ff RIF SI S R FFFFRF faw. RflFFfia RIFFftR SatRRtRlRi % 
Ril§ m$ Rtf a RjgcFpff FI. RRFRISiRtfR Rg^focT Rtf. RR 3 RIRRi 
FFRtFT fRffa RFTFRtgs IRIRl RiF°aNf RRSRRkTI Riff. FFHfRRi 

RR ftft RIRRffs FraiRRtfRRaf aiR^RF Riff, RTRT5F RIRFRIRif f^ft 
RIRicF R SHlRR fk, FRFRI RtRRIFI cRt cRF RIRRfk fa fa Slfog ftoiPU 
RFfeqjFRf R1FR RRlfREfiRT fa fa RR^ Rtf ft JTtg aiRR! *T#-RF 
RRtFF RiaTaT RR^R R%. aflFtSFRI ffaflFFtRSR RIR R^RJ R^RIFFRtFRt 
RRcRIEft RF RRSt 31%, RlfR RIRfRqil^, R'ERRil^ STlfoi ^qHfRRiB RI 
Fit ^RiR«q RfTFlflRt^f ^ft RiRRRIFf ITI^I 3T% frR RR^RR 3TR^IRJR 
3TRRi 3TIR-Rf RflR^RI qffeqi fq^IRIR RlftR fR=RF#FPqi sqiqRjcR 
RFFTFRIRi^R afRFF Riff. %FRIRIR«R R^FflfeRi fa\ fRF 3FFR 

RfTFlSiRR yfm 3m IFI^ Rtf. FFRRIRR ffrlflFF fe^DRTRF RRcR 
iff ?tc#t Rfl FFIrF rW Rt^R RFFFRIg^ R%F5 RlFrftR cRIRURFF RfRI^R 
ffRfia^FfraiRaRF RtIR %Rf a# Rtf RFfRRRf RRR R^T RjRFRt R%^ 
mat Rtf. FFRtRqtlFRtat FFFfiR qi%?RIRt RTR RfIFISFRta FF^RRilRFfR 
RFR^t fRo5R Rtf. RI^tRF ‘RaRRl’ fetfORIR FTRRl% Rf^ff RRRRT Rt^fR 
Rit^IRF RRF PRFfR^l Rtf, R RcRR StlR^R Rita R RRHfR RIFS Rixft 
RJTIr StRDRFRI RT qqcR fas\ Rtf cRt^f RSRI RTFtftR FF^lRRRlRfcfte 
5FF=RF ^RRFt% RRcRiJtff EfiFRl RfRRPft Riff. FtRRtf RF'RI RTgsfar& 
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«fiw rr^TTfq qfaqr sqrqq; $$q arq^jq; qrfqsft- 

qq* ^qi arq i^unl qiilq. cartel qrg#5n% srwrapr 

gooqpqj qs^qifq qiq *5<q% ?qrai qRqfa qjfoqRR «RRq q?5l qfaflq 
^ sTsft qifft qsqqi aqfc. 

v. q^qr^qr fqfqq sjqcqH), qfcr sn^ WKfte qqHftr 

f5iqui5 qfgfqfcqr qjiqiq4crqr ?G§ q>fqqiqi«R: qq?q q^ arrer 
arMfi torNr sqeqi^ issuft q^q q qqfq qr^q ^rt fqf?roqrq 
m ^qf? s^iqqi^q anfr. qsro^igtq 2 q$ jft 3rfqq#% aift. qn 
qiiqtq ^qq:^ *ft q%rq qraaFNf srcft ^ ^q ar$ qra^. 

v qifqi qtq'tq qsra%[-qr ^rcriq ?qqsqi qqcqjq <&q ^oqiq 
^nnrq ant, qqifq wi^f* q#tq q#R ^sftq stfq fcq ^totr 
aril, f^g«iqr^q f?iq%^qr ?f& q^pqqqiq ^.fqftetqt ^ q^xR 
*#ri# ant, 3r?r ^uroqRf a^qiq qrqq, qi?t. qqcqfql qqt qt 
qnqtq?: ^qjsq fe%ri ^iq anfc. qqi ar$ qij qrqq aril qft, qq 
ftg*q[q*qi ffq?;iqrqr asr qrfqoqRrre; aqqq w M q* 3qi qjiqRqr 
fHifqqql' arrq $5 t 3trr 3ti£ srqr Riiqq qiqsot ^qq qisij s,^q> w 
anqqj Risjqfi *rr% anm; Ht tfrgq qagq sn ^TOtq^q fqqqrq 
?fq?iq qffiq qn»qi% qjiq ^fq^iqiiq s?iqqi% ant, arrfcrF q rot ^q:q* 
qfl553ft^qqj ifcq qi|q 3Tlf&T <pfI5Fq ^TfTRT |%5RT Rlfc ^ qrfqqqf 
qqf STflft anfc. 

l ; qf ansqafi^ ff.qr ^qf ftqRiq Rqfq^Rj OTR RROqjq- 

f|^qiqi?qq>f <\m ^rq qi£f. $qt ^iqrcr ^iq?^ qiq^qiq. 
l^qr arrqiqfcft mqqqq^t ^fsqq q^fqqfq; ar% %?qiq% qtq? |l%5Rn- 
fqq4i srqffq q>% rrqt^ ? fl^qtqiq^ ^fq^qifqqqf arrwi qrCi 
^qiq qisq 3?%q ?qf^ $ qqiq jqfq qft, ^fq^iqiq arrqqn qifqkf 35 ^ 
s^iqf, qiqisr q^q; qj^qqR qg^q, snswioN qwFq qt^qf, qcg 
qrq:q q.qqqR qqspqiq qg f -q wrqq ®rqqr. aqqq q|q 
qi’qqqf qRqqrq q^q; ^Vnq 3 T§q»R arrqrr ^ 3 Rq 3 qqq qr^-q 
qiqoqi^ mq^t . 5 ^ qr ift^ ff^iq qtfqoqiq qifqq Ctqfq. qi nqit^qi 
qjqqr %?qtqiq qnq ? sqqq qfq f^qqq feqsilf qf^rqqf qrqjiq 
^ q?[q srq% eft q^q %wtqiq qs^qt ^ ste qj^q q>tq ? 
^qraqi^r %qfasq qiRr«?qNt ^qtqqr iwm 3 qqfq^ q?qft wm 
^rqqr am*n^ qqtqq ^oqw ^ m$\ feqj^ft qiqret 
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qifqfq sloqiq srefa *gqM «nW qkqi^ $ ^Roft^r 
ftqfq. %*«Tiqfq*# qq qs^qj f%qf qc^ft 3T$ qfrq * 5 ^ ? 

qiqqq 3TfcTTJ^I^t 3Tfts% #tqiiq 3Tlt, ^T% 3TFT^ qfq fa^qqjftq 

5^1# qFqFSf iTO^fJT SWcJT ?)q qioirqq, 3TTf&T qqr eft SJF^tq q^qF^Tq 

fff^r 5tcTI. q^F# ^fq^iq qgq 'Sqoqrqi qfcwfi? 3®^^ fFTSF 3Ilt. 
foqiq ffinwr^RFtat qT^q^SW $1 q^peft qtS 3Tlfoi 
eft ^ Sfltr^F S;qqtft 3=qq q%*t feft 3Tft 3'tq, 3^f 3TF^T, 

3Tlfai eff 3FFqj JjqjRrft S<#t ^itff; 3flfq ^qi qftfftqlqt ^Pt?T fqfaq 

SPKR^ - ^FfPq WJ^ 3fq%, cqtft ifq^iqiq ^T^T^ft q^OTI^ qfqqq ^jftq 
qq$Sfr ^fq# 3 tit. cqr qffqqrqf arwqq faqqii arfqqq'qqi ?j$pt 
fqqqq ^fq^rq aTfqqtfqqi ^i fta qifq. 'pg^fqi^q fqiq^qt 
^ qiisMte qfiqt#qr qq=qqi ^fq^iq qif^i T^t# wb tn^r anfc; ^nfaj 
% qqr *qg 1 # 3ti%: # *ft anqqtig^ qtatt qqr# qrsarrc 3rr#. 

vs. aTiq^qF sfqsiqFqf to fa#qq<qt# qraqrq q>i$ qqtgql ^ 
sr^qoft star <qi aqqi «prar $c %m aiifcq, ^TFq^qfcft^ f qsn, q'r 
gdta ^iqqtan qqqqpqtqi' zjm fm star. fq^iq; wr b <qr*ft 
qseft q*®qr% q^qtatar $qi at%, anfor qi# qqFtaNrr st# qiqqiq 
qta cr q»i$ qiqqrq ^qtar awr qsq# qqq* ^ qrqta ^wnqqnq 
qjiq q;qq si#, q <qr ^sqqiq't q*qq to qi$ta. ^-fata 3T*qraq>- 
qqfcn qqisfi qqq #qi=qr ^qj #rq to qrqrqrq't ftst* *s°iq #taiq 
en^tqj dt, & 3*qq ^qF ^rrqq^qfq qiqtfq^ ^ ^rqq ; cqigs qr^effq 
qr^qiq^ qqi qqjR^t irfqf qq^t ; M. <-qr 5Tiq^tfq^« q'qq- 
qqtq qtlqfq sfr qqq qii^w^ ^iqfqftq qi^qlq ^t^ 

ini. <qiga5 q qrarqqj qq^qi q^qR^ii fii^qi qiltg® ^ 

qi^cftq qifecq 3Tr# ?qirr5q ^qiqq q^ qt# 3q|, 3Tffq qi q%qj 

^qieisqrqi fg qftqiq qr g^ qstqiiq qtaqi qqiuTm ^riRy arqrt 
q^r m^Z aqqn 3TFI - . 

<s. qt^eftq qif%cqi% ^iq^q ^ tFisqrqerc: q #qtq qt ^ 
sqi'ftq n# qiH%. qqieft^ 3tqi ^iar^qiq q^iqt^t qi?% ^f, “-qh! qntfta 
qifeeqrqr qqq qi^T. qi^tq ff^q 3qf&r ^ ^qr %qV ^wnqr 

3qqqnqF% qis^r qift#. ^r qqwi# qifq ffqqq q^fq, Jtfqqqjq q^fq 
sqf&i iq'q qiqqqt % Fqfqqqji^ =qt^q 3q§, ?qr Fqfq-sqjrqfo'^q qiq 
^oqiqist qi5^ft qi^qfqi' feq»l it# qif|%. f^nft qt^% qft qfeq 
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3Tiq?Ti?T 3RR 511% 3T% 3Tf*WRT*f qiqqi 3fl% qi gq fqRT 

^oqrHRT UlRfaqR RKcffr Tife^ *qR?q *qiqq HKRKTR& 

gtoTR RT^- 

<?,. 3TiqR qifecqqq;TRT[3i gf^feHt 1% 5R<5%t qrf§%. 3TR*qr 
gfq5?f^5n iR^rMt 3?t ^ ftRRl RT^T feq qR#T STTfcT, 

ailf&l CRR7R 3T^q $5ftcT %55.qROTRlf aTlfq. RT IRR-qT ftqcftqifjq 

3^s#5liR qWfq% qi%%. snq^liq^ *q[fa<q qRfqoTFqi ^IrTIifi 1%- 
qajjjjf 3 tir 5«jqon^ ^qi qiiost fq?irrqq;iqR?[ qqq qi^q ^ri ^reqaft 
scqsi %ri cfr qq^ tptfqf qtfrq ^q^qifaqiq ^<qcqpq q%qi s<q$ 
s^mRi qrft. g^t frqft =qW fq%q *5°ifr 

*ft m\ ^rr cftq g*5Ri qq. r. q% ^Rfq%t qife%, srrri 
CT%% qraRt fqqq 3Rqf| 3Tltq. i3T*ftf^5q% 

3TiqoT 3Tiqf arq^n f%qi q#i sr% ^ofi q^ q qra str^i 
qftftqqtq 5tfq ?rq =tt^t. q^fqfqqiiqRT rpr srt jj^ fqqRHt 
qt fqgiqkqfe 3 tr anqfq 3ifqi% «nfc. qqqn aqiRRi fqqqiNs 
qqiqr qRoqiq f%q§qi qiiR R'R’Rtr srraiiRqi q qfeq^qi 

q^qi qiiqt £q qqiq qrqq ?R qt feraR- 

qqRi^qr q fqqrfqq;[qTRT qitfqstft q?qi qi^q q<q <qr qiq% q>w fqjqqq 
qqi^ftq an^q qr^t srscft *n%qq*qi, ifq^RRRqi q sii^i- 
qtqi qrqr itq^t qrf^t, qrf&i gfq^fqsrrcfte q^Rtft qsssRR, 

3iiq%’ qqq ariq&qoTRf qq^ q% ^ TESRqarR qRiq qiqist rM! qi^t 
%% qrf^t. gf^ft^qsq^tit qraNt i^tqot |Tq ^ qiR qqiq^R 
aqq^qfcft^q 3T«Tiqqj qff 3T1^ ' 4 \ RTS ^5lfq ^q%t qiH%. 3 ?r 3nqRT 
3qq* gfqo^sjf q^q J^ajq fqqfq ^yf ^^qoff qiSfq, qqifq 
3#qi R^quitg^ wr s^qoTi^ qrq%Ri ftrwqmr ^qr qqiq?: qq^i 

3Tl|; arqftq W3& 3T3^ q;R^R qRtq 3TI^. RRT ^BRTrft^t R qRl^f 

q^q 3?qqi 5?fqqiq qi^% fqqqfl tn%%t qt§t, ^t ^r anqRf 
qt^t a??qoT «n^ ; qqifq 4\ 3F^qq ^t^ qiR; f^qg fequqqi^ft =rr^t. 
q^.q Rgtqqjq^r qqqqi gg qqqqr arqqiqq; aror i^qi 
®cm?NT qtqt^ *rai «*Rr ®ii^. 





WHERE MARATHI MEETS GUJARATI. 
By V. P. Dandekar, M. A. 

( Bmoda.) 


Baroda is the meeting place of Gujarati and Marathi. It 
reminds us of the confluence of any two rivers-say, the Ganges 
and the Jumna. It might, as well be called a place of literary 
pilgrimage. For it is here that not only the two languages 
meet but also the people speaking the two languages meet. 
The influence of the Gujaratis on the Deccanis is not less than 
the influence of Gujarati on Marathi. In fact, it is greater 
and of far more importance than the influence of the Gujarati 
language. The Gujaratis have influenced the Deccanis by their 
dress, customs and manners, food and temperament. It is 
needless to say that the Deccanis and their Marathi have like¬ 
wise influenced the Gujaratis and their Gujarati But, in this 
place, we are not concerned with that aspect. We are going 
to restrict ourselves to the influence of the Gujarati and the 
Gujaratis on the Marathi and the Deccanis. 

Firstly, then, we turn to the debt which the Marathi owes 
to the Gujarati. The signs of this debt are so widely scattered 
that it will be sufficient for our purpose to cast a casual glance 
at the partially Gujaratised Marathi that is so very current here. 
We the Maharashtrians, who live in Baroda, are scarcely aware 
of this fact. But when our fellow-brothers come here either 
from Maharashtra or Konkan they find a lot of-change in our 
language. They, sometimes, try to ridicule us for our want of 
self-respect and our utter neglect of our mother-tongue. 
They pity us for not knowing and using the classical or pure 
Marathi. Poor loyalists as they are, they do not know how 
the Marathi language becomes enriched by the fusion of 
Marathi and Gujarati. No idea can be more silly and suicidal 
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than the idea of keeping any particular language isolated. The 
free growth of a language is only possible when it is willing 
to pick up nourishment from its neighbouring languages. We 
are proud of the so-called Gujaratised Marathi that we use 
here. 

The use of the Gujarati auxiliary verbs like 'Jreg or 
is very common with the Deccanis here. To give 
an idea of this use let us frame an imaginary report of a 
conversation:— 

‘qft *rif, an tip? jft qfcdtgfr ant. gq gin sqiw- 
qicq anoqM ^ rrifn qis. aqqq;i<j sqn?qR* qiq&f qRqiq. 
nrq<qiq~r qisaqntsri frqRiqsn arpqiq qT<e^t qr 

Hfiiq qtfq ? qqjqi qiqq qf^q. qRuqpft £q qq«h qjt dl qitqq 1 #? 
qqfti w ^rit wri qqfe! sqqft qfeft 

m<$\ qft cqftssi cqrqi qresr m q^t 

aTHcft.’ ” 


Apart from this use of verbs, there are hundreds of 
Gujarati words which have crept into the Marathi language. 
The following are a few from the many that we use daily:— 


Gujarati 

Marathi 

Gujarati 

Marathi 

wonts. 

equivalents. 

words 

equivalents. 


atJTfr 



#q> 

fqwiTO 


qt? 

m 



fgq 


A 

qqqq 


fo: 


qtaq 

star 

qpr 

fqsr 


to 

qftaneft 

q^% 

srag 


33<q 

^nr, ^ 

q^qkt 

q^iq 

q^iqt^ 




grot 



Rq>iqr 

fq^qjt 



; qq, sjq 

$q<qi 

qtft 

qfcj 
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Gujarati Marathi Gujarati Marathi 

words equivalents. words equivalents. 

%cT $mf[ *PFRltel 

*31^(55 ari^^OT TTi^jfr 3TRR; 

4ri ^5 

q'-gfO 3Ts ^ 

qta west tm vMz 

sdlg re ^ 

Secondly, we turn to the dress. Here it must be confessed 
that for over one hundred and twenty years since the time the 
Gaekwars settled themselves in Baroda, the Deccanis have 
refused to be influenced, in matters of dress, by the Gujaratis. 
In fact, the Marathas being the rulers of Gujarat their dress 
remained intact. This is one reason. Another reason is this 
that so far as men were concerned there was little real 
difference in the dress of a Gujarati gentleman and a Deccani 
gentleman. The chief point cf difference being the turban, it 
has maintained its ground, in one form or another, even to¬ 
day. But so far as women were concerned the case was 
entirely different. The dress of a Deccani lady was 
diametrically opposite to the; dress of a Gujarati lady. And 
neither side yielded for years together; and that too for 
obvious reasons. As there was very little spread of women’s 
education in the 19th century, the points of contact were very 
few for the Gujarati and the Deccani ladies. But with the 
swift spread of women’s education in the early decades of the 
20th century, the Deccani girls came in contact with the 
Gujarati girls. And the former being of an adaptive nature 
took a sympathetic view of the Gujarati dress. So much so, 
that to-day there are many Deccani girls and ladies who have 
adopted the Gujarati ‘Sari’, only with slight modification. 
Similarly have the Deccani gentlemen taken kindly to the 
Gujarati long-shirt Excepting official purposes many 

of us wear this long-shirt while going out. 
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Thirdly, we turn to food. Here,' also, the Gujaratis have 
immensely influenced the already fastidious and dilettante 
Deccanis. The Deccanis are known for the richness and 
variety of their dishes, and are nicknamed wqsft^s half-ironi- 
cally, half-sincerely by their Gujarati friends. Not only have 
the Deccanis patronised such Gujarati sweets as J%9J, 
siffi and nieg^r but even their daily food is rpuch influenced by 
the Gujaratis. Most of the Deccanis, instead of taking rice 
for their supper take only bread, vegetables and milk. 
Similarly, as with the Gujaratis, the dish of is very 

popular amongst us. In Maharashtra if a guest comes at an 
odd hour, or if one is in hurry, then the dish of ftsSwcf is in¬ 
variably prepared. In Gujarat cn all such occasions, it is the 
dish of ftsHSi that is, as a rule, prepared. Then as regards the 
water that we drink, unlike the Maharashtrians, we keep it in 
big earthen pots. This is partly due to the hot climate of this 
place. But it is a fact that we are so much accustomed to this 
kind of water that we do not like to have water from any 
other pots than the earthen ones. 

Fourthly, we turn to the customs and manners, as they 
are influenced by the Gujaratis. Here, are noticed so many 
changes which are almost patent. For example, when two 
persons meet they do not accost one another either with a 
or a but with a ! This is a speciality of this 
place, and is not to be found anywhere else. Then, again, 
whenever any of our guests or visitors leaves us, we say ! 
instead of saying *iff! The custom of giving qf^jost with qR is 
also a peculiarity to be found amongst the Deccanis here. 
The Deccani ladies have imitated the Gujarati ladies’ custom 
of cleansing all the extra utensils in the house and decorating 
the shelves in the front-room with them. Then they have 
also adopted that fascinating chorus dance known as the 
Garba. The Garba is almost an inimitable feature of the 
Gujarati ladies. But here the Deccani ladies are trying to 
vie with their Gujarati sisters, and that too with commendable 
success. The custom of giving marriage-presents in coin, 
immediately after the marriage-ceremony, known as is 
adopted by the Deccanis. It is a very convenient custom 
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and fits the pockets of all and sundry. I wish our Maharash¬ 
tra friends should take a lesson from this. Then, again, the 
custom of tying the silken thread known as insft or insist, round 
the wrist of a person, on the or JWioslqjfSruT day, is a 

peculiarity of this place, and the Deccanis look upon it as 
almost their own. 

Fifthly, we turn to the temperament of the Deccanis as 
it is formed here. I know it is dangerous to make any kind 
of generalisation on this point; because we are told that the 
human nature remains the same everywhere. However, we 
shall not be erring in pointing out certain peculiarities of the 
Deccanis as they are found here. It is needless to reiterate 
that the essentials of human nature remain the same 
whether one is in a civilised city like London or in an 
uncivilised village in Africa. All the same, it is a fact that the 
geographical, economical, and climatic conditions do influence 
man’s nature. The abundance and plenty of Gujarat 
have made the Gujaratis more hospitable, generous, sweet 
conversationists and lovers of luxuries. On the contrary 
the Maharashtrians are more simple, self-sacrificing and 
matter-of-fact people. More or less, they are dry and 
prosaic. The common sense is too much with them. Here 
also, I think the rocky soil of Maharashtra is responsible 
for this. The Deccanis in Baroda are a happy combination 
of the good qualities of Maharashtra and Gujarat. Like the 
Gujaratis they are hospitable and noble-minded, and like the 
Maharashtrians they are simple and straightforward. Their 
long stay in Gujarat has not made them flatterers. They err too 
much on the side of plain speaking. I wish they should be as 
running, meaning thereby as wise, as their Gujarati brothers. 

Thus, in brief, we have observed the various influences 
which are at work amongst the Deccanis. We have acknow¬ 
ledged the debt which we owe to the Gujarati and the Guja¬ 
ratis. In the ordinary world the debtor is looked upon with 
contempt. But the literary debt is something for which one 
may rightly feel proud. There can be no humiliation in 
acknowledging it. On the contrary, it speaks volumes for the 
assimilative power of the Maralhis. 




A. FEW THOUGHTS ON KANARESE AND SOME 
OTHER WORDS FROM JNANESlVARl. 

By C. N. Josh i, M. A. 

(Hyderabad, Deccan). 

ft mim —— ■ — 

Introductory remarks. 

The collection of a large number of Kanarese, a few 
Telugu and some stray Persian and Arabic words from 
Jimnesvarl and earlier works, is a by-product of the research 
work, done two years ago, jointly by the professors of Marathi, 
Kanarese and Telugu languages and the scholars of the 
Osmania University College, where alone, as far as is known 
to the writer, these three vernaculars are studied in one and 
the same institution. With this material ready in his hand, 
he has ventured to place a few thoughts on them before this 
Conference, where scholars of great name and fame, from all 
parts of India, have assembled together. The writer hopes 
that it may provoke thought on this important subject and 
inspire some competent scholar to write authoritatively on it. 

The rise and making of Marathi. 

The rise and making of Marathi, the rulers of Maharashtra 
during that time, the age of Kanarese and Telugu and their 
contact with and relation to Marathi, and when and how as a 
result thereof, did the words from the former begin to find 
their way into the latter, are some of the important questions 
which must be considered at the outset. An attempt is 
made here to answer these one by one. 

The earliest vestiges of Marathi can be traced in the 
inscriptions printed in the issues of Indian Antiquary 1 and 
Epigraphia Indica . 2 They are found quoted in various 

!• Vols. 6 to 13 and 21. 2. Vol. 1. 

118 O.I. 
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standard Marathi works. 1 They date from 680-1127 A. D. 
(^aka 602-1049). They are as a rule written in Sanskrit. 
Yet we find in them stray words of an unmistakable Marathi 
stamp mixed up with Sanskrit. This clearly proves that 
Marathi language was spoken by common people, though 
Sanskrit had still retained its prestige among the princes 
and kings and among the educated and learned Pandits at 
the' titne when the inscriptions were made. This pheno¬ 
menon has been very ingeniously accounted for, by 
Dr. Kielhorn 2 who has remarked: “The author or authors (of 
inscriptions ) though intending to write Sanskrit, had a meagre 
knowledge of the grammar of that language; they were 
evidently influenced by and have freely employed words, 
phrases and constructions of their vernaculars.” Later on, as 
in the Parel inscription of 1187 A. D. Marathi is used for an 
imprecation on the violators of the order, so that it may be 
understood by all and sundry. Therefore, if Marathi was used 
by the common people to such an extent that they could 
easily and unwittingly interpolate certain words therefrom in 
Sanskrit inscriptions, so early as 680 A. D. it cannot be 
wrong to fix the time of Marathi’s actual rise between 500- 
700 A. D. The late Mr. Rajawade, 3 the editor of Kesari 4 
and Mr. K. P. Kulkarni, 5 have approximately fixed the same 
time. Though the origin of Marathi can be placed so early as 
this, still the first Marathi work known, is Sripati’s Rainamala 
of 1039 A. D. It is a Sanskrit work on Astronomy with a 
Marathi commentary. But as the authorship is doubtful, 6 
the next work which comes to hand is Mukunda Raja’s 
Vivekasindhu. The date of this work as given by Bhave 7 is 
1118 A. D. If this date is accepted, this poem must be acknow- 
ledged as the first Marathi work extant. But when one thinks 


1. Bhave, Rajawade and Kulkarni's works. The last-mentioned work is 
used here. M. U. and V. page 148. 

2. Siyodoni Ins. Epi. Ind. Vol. 1. 

3. Jn. Intro, pp. 58, 61. 

4. K. Prabodha, part II, page 26. 

5. M.B.U.V.P. 137 and 150. 

6. Bhave, page 21. 

7. Bhave, page 25, edition I. 
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of its philosophic theme, its beautiful style, logical argument 
and its well-conceived plan, ther., remains no difficulty in 
pronouncing it as a production of a well-developed and 
matured stage of the language. For no language has yet 
produced such highly philosophical works in its initial stage. 
So, perforce one has to suppose that a vast body of simple 
and light literature consisting of folklore, fables, anecdotes, 
nursery-rhymes, fairy tales must have preceded it, though un¬ 
fortunately, it is not available this day. Therefore, it would not 
be unreasonable to place the dale of this primary stage or 
childhood of Marathi, at least two or three hundred years before 
Vivekasindhu i. e. between 700-1000 A. D. and if Marathi 
appears full-fledged in Vivekasindhu , Jiianesvan exhibits its 
power, splendour and glory at its height. Therefore 1100- 
1300 A. D. may be said to be the period of its adolescence 
and maturity. 

Kuleis of Mahatashiia 500-1300. 

Thus having fixed the time of the inception, growth and 
development of the Marathi language, up to the production of 
of Jna., one must next turn to history 1 to find out what 
kings ruled over Maharashtra between 500-1300 A. D. and 
what were their court-languages and what was the position of 
Marathi with regard to them. The dynasty of the early 
Chalukyas is the first to rule over Maharashtra. Their rule 
lasted from 550-753 A. D. Pulakessi II (Satyasraya Prithvi- 
vallabha Maharaja) who ruled from 612-612 A. D. was the 
mightiest among all the Chalukyas. They had brought the 
whole of present Maharashtra 2 under their sway. And 
Kanarese was the court-language of all the Chalukyas. The 
Rashtrakutas defeated Kirtivarma Chalukya and took posses¬ 
sion of his whole kingdom. All kings of this dynasty were 
noted for their prowess and glory. They 'ruled from 
753-974 A. D. Their court-language was also Kanarese. 
Manyakheta=Malkhed was their capital. It is situated in the 
Gulburga District of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions and is 

h Sar Desai's Indian history, Marathi Riyasat. 

2. M.Y.M. Bharata Vaiiya p. 108. 
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still known as a centre of Kanarese. The Rashtrakutas were 
defeated by the later Chalukyas who ruled over Maharashtra 
from 974-1189 A. D. They were in their turn defeated by 
Bhillama Yadava who established his capital at Devagiri in< 
1189. His successors ruled over Maharashtra till 1318. The. 
Yadavas were the only kings during this period who 
patronised Marathi; and it was in the reign of Ramadeva Rao- 
Yadava 1 2 that Jna. was produced in 1290 A.D. 

Age of Kanarese, and its influence over Marathi. 

From what is said above, it may be seen that Kanadi was- 
the language of all the rulers who ruled over Maharashtra 
from 550-1189, i. e. for more than 600 years. Now it is inter¬ 
esting to enquire into the age and condition of Kanarese when 
Marathi was just in the making. Kanarese claims to be of 
great antiquity. Its rise is assigned to the second century. 
The Jains are said to have employed it first in promulgating 
their religion among the common people as the Buddhists had 
previously used Pali to spread their own doctrines. The 
Ganga kings, near Mysore (about 500 A. D.) gave great encour¬ 
agement to Kanarese. One of the kings named Durvinita- 
was himself a poet. Satyasraya Pulakesi, who is already men¬ 
tioned above, showed great favour to Jain religion and Jain 
scholars. Ravikirti, a great Kanada scholar, was his court-poet. 
But after all, the first Kanarese work extant dates 814 3 A. D. 
only. It is the Kaviraja-Marga of the king Nripatunga. It is 
a work on poetics showing considerable development of the 
language. He has referred to many poets who had gone be¬ 
fore him. From this it will be evident that while Marathi was 
yet in its inception it came under the over-powering influence 
of Kanadi. Kanadi commanded respect both by reason of its 
age and the royal patronage. It was receiving liberal support 
continuously at the hands of early Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas 
and later Chalukyas. Naturally it was the popular and pre¬ 
eminent language during their time. With its increasing 
power and glory, it also extended its limits and held its sway 

1. Jna, ch. 18-1804. 

2. Rajahamsa issue 1933, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

3. Kanarese Literature 850 A. D. 
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over all the provinces between the Kaveri and the Godavari. 
The helpless Marathi was driven to the wall and suppressed. 
Without the sunshine of the royal patronage the feeble plant 
of Marathi withered and dwarfed. At the court, in the market, 
in the street and at home, the glorious Kanadi domineered 
over Marathi, its hand-maid, for nearly 700 years. But being 
endowed by nature with tenacious vitality it kept alive, till the 
Yadava kings came to its rescue as rulers of Devagiri. Then 
only Marathi began to lift up its head and gather strength by 
leaps and bounds. Thereafter the tide turned. The influence 
of Kanadi began to wane and that of Marathi began to wax. 
But it was not till the supreme efforts made by Mahadeva 
Yadava and his illustrious minister Hemadri in its behalf, that it 
succeeded in getting its complete emancipation from the thral¬ 
dom of Kanadi. This was exactly when Jna. was produced 
(1290 A.D.). And the Kanadi words that are found in it, is 
the legacy of the departing Kanadi carefully conserved up to 
this day. 

A glance at the Marathi inscriptions and early works re¬ 
veals that this process of adoption and assimilation of Kanadi 
words was not confined to Jna. alone; but it was slowly going 
on from the very rise of the Marathi language. Some illustra¬ 
tions given below will verify this statement:— 

1. The Unkeshwar inscription of 1289 A. D. - only one 
year older than Jna.-contains in the 2nd line the expression 
“Pada-Padumopajivi”. Here Padum corrupted from Sanskrit 
Padma is the word which always occurs in Kanadi. It is never 
found in Marathi. The correct Sanskrit form Padmopajivi 
appears in Osmanabad inscription, 4th line (1164 A. D.). 

2. The Si^upalavadha of Bhaskara, a great Mahanubhava 
poet, written in 1173 A. D. i. e. 17 years earlier than Jna. con¬ 
tains several Kanadi words e. g. Gudhi (flag), Gunde (stones), 
Bapa (father). Pale (crowd), Hadapa (Pandan), Urugudhen 
(village temple), Tali (Lock), Gadarollu (trouble), Bodea (bare¬ 
headed), Damb (waist). Most of these words occur in Jna. 

3. The Nevasen inscription of 1239 A. D. i. e. 51 years 
earlier than Jna. contains in the sixth line the expression 
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“purana vritti bhumi sarvanamasen” here the word Sarvana- 
mas is the corrupt form of Sarvanamsya—a purely Kanadi 
word meaning present -which occurs correctly in the 38th 
line of the inscription of 1228 A. D. 

4. The famous Pataua ( near Chlisjaon ?) inscription of 
1206 A.D. contains in the 25th line the word “Sunka”. It is 
a Kanadi word meaning ‘custom duty*. 

5. Ya&u>chandra, a writer of the latter half of the 11th 
century, in describing the beauty of a woman says “Nahi undi 
janau sukhakar kundi” here the words Undi and Kundi are 
Kanadi and mean a lump of flesh and buttocks of a woman 
respectively; (meaning perhaps the buttocks are not a shape¬ 
less mass of flesh but well-formed ones.) 

6. Some^vara 111(1126-1138 A. D.) wrote his famous 
Sanskrit work called Abhilashitartha-chintamani or Mana- 
sollasa in 1129 A. D. It contains some KSnadi as well as 
Marathi words. 

7. The earliest inscription of 983 A. D. at Shravana 
Belgola, contains the well-known sentence “Gangarajen sut- 
talen karaviyalen”. Here the word Suttalen is Kanadi 
meaning a wall round a temple. 

Thus the adoption of Kanadi words was going on since 
307 years before Jna. This long contact and domination of 
Kanadi for nearly 600 years has not only affected the 
vocabulary of the Marathi language but also its phonetics and 
grammar. But this latter subject goes beyond the scope of 
this essay; therefore it is now proper to turn to the influence 
of Telugu language on Marathi during this period. 

The Age of Telugu ami its influence on Marathi. 

The Telugu language is decidedly of a later origin and 
is said to have risen in about the 9th century; though this 
time nearly synchronises with the rise of the Marathi language, 
yet Telugu seems to have developed its literature much 
earlier than Marathi. At any rate the first work extant in it 
belongs to the 11th century. It is Nannaya Bhatta’s 
Mahabharata. Telugu could not therefore claim either the 
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respect paid to antiquity or homage done to authority, as 
Kanadi did. For no Telugu kings ever ruled over 
Maharashtra nor was Telugu a court-language at any time 
there between 500-1300 A. D. Therefore, it could not and 
actually has not exercised any direct influence over Marathi; 
yet coming from the same stock as Kanadi did, it exercised 
appreciable influence over the Marathi vocabulary, but most¬ 
ly through her elder and royal sister Kanadi. As a sister of 
KSnadi it received liberal patronage and support at the hands 
of all Kanada kings of Chalukya and Rashtrakuta dynasties. 
Basking in the sunshine of this royal favour it grew rich in 
beautiful literature. If Telugu may be said to have enjoyed 
all the honours and affluence due to a sister of the ruling 
queen (Kanadi,) Marathi was playing the roll of a poor and 
neglected hand-maid. 

As the contact of Telugu, as already said, was not of a 
direct and domineering character, Marathi has borrowed 
only a few words from it-words which she naturally absorb¬ 
ed in her communion with Telugu people. Jna. confirms 
this statement since only four words which do not occur in 
Kanadi are found to have entered directly in Marathi. But 
Kanadi claims as many as 60 words and most of these are 
common to Telugu also. The four Telugu words are given 
below:— 

(1) Buri (mud), Telugu Burad (mud), 13-8-559. 

(2) Ubara (sultriness), Telugu Ubba (heat), 8-5-66. 

(3) Ekavanki (becoming one) Telugu Vahka bahki 
(one side) 4-12. 

(4) Jakalile (oppressed), Telugu Jagile (to stretch) 
18-17. 


Tamil ivoid. 

Another noteworthy point is that only one word -Penva- 
which cannot be traced either to Kanadi or to Telugu has 
come from Tamil. Its derivation;-Payambu (pit), from this 
Pembu-Penvu-Penva (underground barn), 8-5-45. 
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Persian and Arabic words. 

A still more striking thing is that two words of Persian 
and Arabic origin are found in Jna. 

(1) Potadi (bag), Persian foteh , (bag); compare 
foiadar-Potadai (one who deals with money- 
bag). 14-17. 

(2) Lanva (female goblin) Arabic, 8-15-47. 

(3) Nishana-(a) banner (Persian); (b) drum used in 
Jna. 

Foreign words are also found in a work called Si^upala* 
vadha of Bhaskarapandita written 17 years before Jna. 
They are.'-(l) Jahari (poisonous) from Jahar ‘poison’, a 
Persian word. (2) Gadi (bed), a Hindi word. (3) Dakhla 
(example), Arabic, (4) Malaki (ownership) Arabic. 

The appearance of these words in Jna. and before is 
rather a puzzle since Maharashtra came completely under 
the Muslim rule only in 1318 when Harapala, the last of the 
Yadavas, was slain by Mubarak. It was on this ground 
that the great research scholar the late Mr. Rajawade 
most emphatically asserted in his introduction to Jna. that 
no foreign words had found their way into it till then. But 
since their existence now cannot be denied, the present 
writer ventures to throw out a suggestion that though the 
Mahomedans actually took possession of the Deccan in 1318, 
still nearly 300 years before this, their rule was firmly 
established in the North. Hindi, which is earlier than Marathi, 
and is a vernacular of the North, was much influenced by 
Persian and Arabic languages of the conquerors. Merchants 
and traders, saints and pilgrims had kept up continuous 
communications between North and the South. As there 
were no speedy means of travel as now, they had often to 
live for a long time there. So the foreign words which they 
picked up during their sojourn there, they freely imported 
into their vernaculars. It is well-known that some Marathi 
saints like Namadeva and others knew Hindi and have also 
composed songs in that language. Of course this is merely a 
conjecture offered till a better explanation is found. 
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Examination of Kanadi words in Jhd. 

It now remains to examine the 66 Kanadi words which 
are found in Jna. but before doing so it is proper to mention 
that Mr. V. R. Shindhehas given about 10 or 11 Kanadi words 
from Jfia’s Amritanubhava and Mr. K. P. Kulkarni has given 
9 Kanadi words from Jna. itself in his new book. Out of these 
9, only 3 are not found in the list appended hereto. Out of 
these three one Savala appears to be from Sanskrit Shamala 
while the other Katakata is of doubtful origin. Therefore the 
present list may well-nigh be regarded as complete though 
not exhaustive. 

Grammatical classification. 

If these 66 words are classified grammatically it is 
observed that 49 are nouns, 11 verbs, 3 adjectives, 2 pre¬ 
positions, and 1 adverb. As a rule a language has a tendency 
towards borrowing nouns and adjectives more freely than 
any other parts of speech. Generally verbs are borrowed 
very rarely; since they form the back-bone of the language. 
Here, though the rule holds good in the case of nouns still 
the proportion of verbs (11) is preponderant and it only be¬ 
speaks the over-weighing influence which Kanadi exercised 
over Marathi. The paucity of adjectives in comparison to 
nouns is again striking. However some nouns are used as 
adjectives and vice versa. The verbs and nouns that are 
adopted are in common use e. g.:— 

Verbs :—(1) Pahudane (to sleep), (2) Upavadhane (to 
awake), (3) Miravane (to shine), (4) Atudane 
(to touch), (5) Volagane (to sersve). 

Nouns: —Eatables:-Tupa (ghee), Boni (seasoned food), 
Undi (a ball of food or flesh), Hadap (pandan). 

Limbs of body:—Pota (belly). 

Relations:—Bapa (father). 

Place :—Bidhar (residence), Hude (forts), Powli 
(wall round a temple). 

Multitude:—Mandi-dati, pale (crowd). 

Passions:—Sosu (ambition), Mechu (liking), 
Adadar, (fear), Bhid (decorum). 
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Other words which may be called miscellaneous are also 
in everyday use. 

Conclusion. 

Any way it is very sad to think that Marathi has fallen 
under evil stars from its very birth. From its cradle it lived 
under the subjection of Kanacji for nearly' 600 years. Then 
after a little breathing time of 100 years of Yadava rule it 
again came under the powerful influence of Persian for nearly 
350 years. After this it found a saviour in Shivaji the founder 
of the Maratha Empire, whose efforts in its behalf in the form 
of Rajavyavahara Kosa (1659) kept it alive for some time. 
But after the death of Shivaji again the influence of Persian 
went on waxing even during the rule of the Peshwas till 1818. 
Since then for more than a century it has come under the all- 
embracing influence of the English language. About sixty years 
ago it was prognosticated by Vishnushastri Chiplunker that 
Marathi was declining day by day. The cry was taken up by 
the late Mr. Rajawade who said that it was doomed to die. 
Perhaps these cries were prompted more by extreme love 
which these scholars bore to their mother tongue than by 
any real danger. For even then and since that time quite a 
galaxy of staunch and zealous workers has taken up its 
cause and it is fervently hoped that their unremitting efforts 
will be crowned with success by the establishment of the 
Marathi University in Poona, in near future. 


APPENDIX. 

Kanarese words from Jfidnesvaii. 

[ Kuntc and Rajwade Editions ] 

Chafier I. 

Ovi 8th (1) Kdnadi qft-way, kind. 

„ „ (2) K. «w. 

Ovi 9th (3) K. (chokkal)— 

beauty, purity. 

» » (4) K. ^(mere)-(root) to shine. 
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Ovi 52 (5) K. *&(root)-to churn; 

■v ^\(pp.) churned. 

Ovi 85 (6) K. *ng a word, saying, Telugu 

Sloka 10 ovi 16 (/) ’Wtife&— 1 K. c i' T °T (root) to arrange, 

Telugu to arrange. 

Sloka 37 ovi 33 (8) qfqgvftwrf K. % (root)- 

to spoil. 

Sloka 8 ovi 52 (9) fg&-cra, K. gfe a flag, Telugu gfs 

banner. 

■Chapter II. 

(10) 3tia(q-5«iiq^r, Kattadl (root) to 
control. 

Ovi 339 (11) 3?33*-*W, K. a?I obstruction., e. g. 

bar. 

Chapter III. 

Ovi 21 (12) Kattadl ft* or rVt politeness. 

Sloka 11 ovi 100 (13) K. aftdSig (olgisu) to 

serve. 

Ovi 248 (14) K. {^-support, cf. fiia* to beg. 

Chapter IV. 

Sloka 20 ovi 107 (15) efow-am, Siam, Kattadl 3?)jr boiled rice. 

See also 3?rcPk(chapter 9 Sloka 
26 ovi 86) «l3r, K. siRlftig 
to eat; eating. 

Chapter V. 

Sloka 22 ovi 11 (16) Kattadl *Rf (Baradu)- 

bareness. 

Chapter VI. 

Sloka 6 ovi 3 (17) Kdnadl sfa (savi) that has 

taste. Telugu ^fw Tamil la. 

S>loka 14 ovi 22 (18) fa§-child, K. f«ra-a child or young 

one of any animal. Tamil 
Pillai. 
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Sloka 14 ovi 87 (19) (cavity). K. (Pokkul), 

cavity. 

(20) K. name of the language. 

(21) (fK. rTOTor Brightness, glitter. 


Ovi 63 

(22) 


(23) 

Sloka 2 ovi 6 

(24) 

Sloka 3 ovi 15 

(25) 

Ssloka 3 ovi 28 

(26) 

Siloka 4 ovi 42 

(27) 


(28) 


(29) 

Ovi 50 

(30) 

Ovi 58 

(31) 

Ovi 2 

(32) 

Ovi 15 

(33) 

Ovi 57 

(34) 

S>loka 26 ovi 383 

(35) 

Ovi 138 

(36) 

Sloka 14 ovi 13 

(37) 

S>loka 25 ovi 371 (38) 

Sloka 26 ovi 93 

(39) 


Chapter VI If. 

qte-stomach, Kaiuidi-qti and <f&-belly. 

351, K. to pluck up by twisting. 

T^-ftsierr, K. 3§5 to sleep, to lie down. 

#*% K. f5°r (Kundana)-line gold.' 

3 ^ 3-33 principal, K. 353-chief, (p3). 

Telugu 3^53. 

gsissr sec also gt chap. 13—8—591—’4t% 
stone, K.-gf a ball or large 
round stone. 

3fa€ (ovari)-^iiol, K. sited (over!) inner- 
apartment. 

3.%-3r3, K. ^-direction, side. 

q3te-33iRi3, K. 3313 marvellous. 

313-father, K. sH father, cf. 3*3. 

33-ghee, K. 3 r 3l ghee. 

Chapter IX. 

3i2i-35( Dravidian, Kanadl 3? (datta)- 
thick. 

35*-( q^), K. 35? fold, also 

35 ?. 

3>33Vgiw\ K. sitf (oddu) to put 
towards. 

K. 3fl3 atu = to catch, to 
possess. 

qtajf-STRR, K. 3ffe (Pauli) surrounding 
wall. 

3%-mad ,K. %IT (edda), and hedda-mad 
man, Telugu %jt, ¥l-mad. 

3bft-3$i%, K. 3 te (bona)-boiled rice; 
food. Telugu 3139. 
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Sloka 31 ovi 31 (40) X. gtg (sosu) to endure, 

ambition. Telugu dig ambition 
cf. San. a^to endure. 

Sloka 32 ovi 452 (41) K. sfi; Sari-equal, right e. g. 

flfl-equal* to is. 

Chapter X. 

Sloka 7 ovi 109 (42) Kanadi ^ (nadu)-place; 

province. Telugu and Tamil 
*11 district e. g. 

‘ (The genitive of JJlf is :n&.) 

Sloka 25 ovi 232 (43) <Nf-out of, K. (paiki)-out of. 

Sloka 31 ovi 252 (44) K. praise Telugu «Nitg. 

Chapter XI. 

Sloka 24 ovi 363 (45) §^-p5f, Kanadi §sr huda = a fort. 

Chapter XII. 

Ovi 5 (46) Kanadi (pari)-to run, to 

flow. 

Sloka 5 ovi 70 (47) sitefctf-Sra qs&af, K. (bocchu)-a 

toothless man. Telugu ql^t. 

Sloka 19 ovi 211 (48) K. (bidar)-a halting 

or dwelling place. 

Chapter XIII. 

Sloka 3 ovi 25 (49) <3Nq$-<3fa^niu, Kanadi (lanch)-bribe 

e. g. d=q*R-a receiver of bribes. 

Sloka 5 ovi 84 (50) q&-sgSRi, K. <n&-an encampment atesi. 

Sloka 7 ovi 244 (51) *n*Mn»ip5, $413, Kanadi ^-manner, way. 

Sloka 7 ovi 336 (52) K. a pebble, a stone. 

Sloka 7 ovi 420 (53) ^q-qrasi*, 44t, K. ?«q-a small bag used 

as a pouch for betel leaves. 

„ „ „ (54) K. 35foEn (uligaj-service. 

Sloka 8 ovi 571 (55) *pfit-( fcsafaf) sltf K. gft-to bend 

Telugu gfoetg-to break. 

„ ovi 543 (56) gs-s^rci revenge K,gi,(Sudu)-burning; 

from Telugu to hate, cf. 
il to take revenge. 
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Qini"i 11 ovi 740 (57) K. & (unde)-a round 

Slow V ball of any tiling. Telugu * 

Sloka 11 ovi 721 (58) K. #, compare Sanskrit fi*. 

g'joka 27 ovi 420 (59) K* to s Pi* out. 

Chapter XIV. ' 

Sloka 5 ovi 142 (60) Kanadl and Telugu 3*5- 

weighing. 

Sloka 24 ovi 359 (61) fVi, K. and (uppa- 

vada)-a song to rouse people 
from sleep. 

Chapter XV. 

Sloka 2 ovi 151 (62) kancidi-nM a banner. Telugu 

e$*qr. 

Chapter XVI. 

Sloka 2 ovi 152 (63) Kanadl likeness, equal. 

Telugu ^nft-equal. 

Chapter XVII. 

Sloka 10 ovi 160 (64) usl-mud, Kanadl flsVa mass of mud. 

Sloka 10 ovi 164 (65) K. ^3 to assent to (liking). 

Telugu to praise. 

Sloka 27 ovi 407 (66) WG^-wfcsl, K. a?l>«^(orekallu)-a touch¬ 
stone. Telugu 



I3y Dr. H. R. Divkkar, M. A., D. Litt. 

( Gwalior ) 

3 ; qf mfa i fcstf q q*n | ^jrrijf 

anfc. qicriq qtrwi. qrtf M *i5qra qfrfcq #2, ? qsrcrsiqRjjr 
q=qpq q^W 3T^T%^TT VW, qqft ? 3TRPT% q[ q[oqr- 

^ 3 Tf%^TT feftqft qql% jJ 3 i% ^' 3 * 3 T 3?qF qjquqj% qqqf 3^ 3^^ 
fel feflcffr Sq faq^»T ^Tl^'T cqf d*qpqr <Jlq?qr $)oq[% cfjflft 
3!*T^ qqdfr ? ‘ wp&fi foftq ’ $(3m 'Tid'r fo^isft, qq fNt 

fta qsqpqr j^Ni 5Rft qfq M qtft §*q*qi s^sft, qigq 5 a? 
5% d ? qq qti^ft iffg qff 4 Sitfltff qjf 5itJTf, qq 

shrti ^fefe^qqpm dq? q*oqr% srfq 3 q% q 3 t% qq 
qt-t qq: q^iqqi% s*fqi qit. cqrgS qrd q% qq 

qg it’jqrqi *ftfd qdt gidt qi| q d *rcimii*qT ?idr qs°qrqi qfaq 
dqq qfe. q* qqiwqiq qq 51 qqiq qqjf qioqrqdte ?xiq 

feqdfrq qiqs^r qi|. 

$ qrq't W"w" qRRpqr qis gq^t qqq^iq* qrqsftqi^ 
«n^. flf^qj S'siq* ? ? qi3? ?» q% andt qfeq, ^q^ ^ ptrt?t: 
n^qj qRjq W q% qjsqr %qiq. <n$ m<gq qqr qq. 

qd^ q^q<jqr K’K d ^ q% qid. %qqrq qr qtdtal wdter qst 
qfeq. qr <Nfr 3q^sq qq ^dt^qqrcff qifq: — 


qqrq 

2*3 

‘qldt WTT. 

X 

X 

X-\\ 

W'l* 

9 v° 

^0 -tt\ 


s 

WWW 


s 

w-^u 
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R Ro, R? anf&T \V ITT?! 7^ 75155 anfccT 3 <*71=7 ’TSTfa 
37J3$ SfoTOf Tlgfa. <iH%3I %7 3Tto5% «THT 7^ 

3n£ Tit “ 7% §$%717 33R& 3TI715 g« ? 3^ 

713^31% ^Rf3737ft ( > ) 3t77R&3 & 3*33> fcfact || §3 

773 II ^ 7I5757tf73pfa*g || II ( R ) ” 

asmft ^nwmf'cT amor 3 »it':- 

§71 3^7% 3T33I I %3?!P 7RR1 I 35%31 3*f 77311 77g 

51 II HR* \\k =73^77% I £1 7l77I 3«7f| 31<73t | K 35St RTlfa l 
7I7f7«*t II RR II 7=?lZt Ttfe^f 3TIR | 31371377 fTR | gTT&jft 
7H^t 3^F I =7171 * 50 * |, ^ || 333t3 3?7555 I 7T^T% 77^3 I fe 3531 
7fW3 ftfe I Ttct 77, || ^8 || 3&J371 33 I 3171 ^ 3W© I fa* 
#53 713 I WZ ^t II R<\ II 5F 73 7I775T 37F?ft I It 31(33153 3$ 
fejfft I 753^ 77c77 713 IM I 717.7573 || II 753*7 %7 *313 ^3311 
757*7 771^7 I 7^71 7573 %ft<T I ?7^ 3%t II Rvs II 5J7i TfKrft 
3R1 I 7(*3I7t 33173 I 717%?: g« sft^ *(331?: I 317 3771 |R</|| 

317 773 | cl7 751^ 735 I §*r*157*7~l (3<j3l3 I %%% 3T || R^ || 
5 NsT ^7311773771 3%! I 3&(t s $ ^731 I 3RR3I3 II.HH II 
m 3 3%3 I =7=73?^ ^73 | fef7 37313 I 751^71 || \\ || 
^31 37t3r 3717t | 75St 3313^:?713f 771?? | 3t ^3 7T3131 3c3T7l | 
33: 3%: II RR II 3t (Mill #3 I ^ 31 *% ^felffa I 71% f$7t f37%t I 
773 51 II RR II ^131 77313 ?R33cft | 37*751$ %33fcT I f^t 7l7 
f37% 3717ft | 73 331 || R8 || ^3 g$%*7 33% I 3c33R 33^ I 75(355 
3&R 33% I 7t7 *m 1 WWW R*ft =7#773tt *3155 1 3t%7l 
73% (f) 33 377155 | 7t^3T 3&T*=3**7gg55f | =7171 || HRR II 

5% sft 33%S737% 3?73Ri§lf713 || ^7 373 || ^3&J*l*%7f§ II 51 
m 33 f755131 3133! 3C 7517 75R 3%t «T3rfr ! 

7ft3 3rt57T7l 37*713 31717^ 717^3 75RI^3I^^375R 7% 
3171 33 ^33 37t Tit “ 3P7 ( ) 71^-31 3375T3775t 7i7 

713 377 3%, 73 '-31% 33 qf5R 3735*7 3!?% 3T3! =717^7 ?1 

3375R 5(3, ” 7 “ 337q3f7^t 31 3i71% 775 3757*7, R75 3TRcft. 7 §7i|' 
713 *i35ft3 337 ^37fm 3F*ft f5% 37353 ” [ ? ] 31=7 73% 

“=717^31^ HR'S 7®f 7t3337:30 "-^S vs 3 371^^3^ ” 
3T31 3«5*3 «n^. 77 7t3737c37 HR'S 37f ^3 7^3 ^ ^ 
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jfi ijte aafcr *sq% t W qfaKtawswi acW 

^ fTOI *1$. ?l *$>!% t*<« ?Nk 

^qR^ y qft ilKN £q?T tel 3M1 <R fcffte 
3^1# ftfiR T? qFT^Tiqi y«f*)cRKJ t^s f^n WJ- 

«6Ktfl sd^RW i Sr w« «npr til swifasrc! m 3 w* * 
mv qrfl%. 5 . *. ?. mm i *M ufo* ‘ mwm 

^fRT, ? ^T-fl^TW^Fifl RI3’ qi Jj?M$ qPT^TFll ^WI- 
qft tffr ^ STFT^n 

jh£ qr srcfaiitf qPT^nqi stfte wj jngta ftcn, m 
freer er#. ft] 

STRTt *n SWRT <fiPT 3fl£ % qig. ^SFR ^ X *XW$ft ifrtST- 
erae q^i-“^ff srf^r JT'fare t qt ^rrsf^r f srs I ^ w iNr* l 
spfrta mil ^t ebpirar 3Tf^i ^srsffMNr 3^n$ \&3m\ e^*i 
q^ssj ^i” irii w*n 3ft#TRp q% qfr. sn^w^wfr: 

sfafNl afoqi g^spndr “ % *jcS*il I elite 1 % 

ife# SR3ff I epfotft II-- H % *W? I ***$ ro I ^ *$#1 

■PR | arg^R-frl” lit 311 ^ g^rT^T 3T*T$ sn^, qq t*. <T* 
sqs#* ?qRT ^PT 3T^J, % SPItTi ^cf ^f. 

g£ 31 sqj q5fr^n 3TF*ft qe^err ^»Ufr qtsqf ^r esi® 
qqicf fqgr r q«w hItR ? fire ei% ^§r 3T%^ q?fl ^nm 

m-, ^ROT qr I^FTT^t 

“ %I^ ^ I 3 <& 3F^% # ” 

3T3T ^ sqpjFi ^tir?: ^FT^rfjfr ^tTa^ 3 ^ qji- <4 ^ ^ q.w 

m %Fq «Ftft I STRTi qft^TI Pr^Qf | *50^^|W S ^I^ , 

t ^rPTciRT ^ Ftst gi^itf^t *ffc. -«iM«mi 

F^PTFft iv$ ar ^n^iw ^5FH 
^rT f^gq qrrRpf f qfwnw^ #it^ ^^qpn 

SiFRm qRIRcR %^0M ^El^ ^FTtTT ^ *&& 

3 ## q q% 1 qjftr q 3 k ,J srqi rr%^ tliPKWft- $ 

^Iqqfe; “ aj qiqigo^njft i apR mm fMt \ *15^13 l 
*WWRfS ll^ll % ^|oft | ^ B^TRl 3®ft \ $ ^tfl ^IWfi 1 

U^IP **k. .; 

120 0 . 1 .'. 
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m ftrod w»ns^ #T^rwto, mtitn 

z[f it? ifttfwr fowl? km art. ‘ ’ 1 dRTd ’ T^ftk j&forRr 

sm ‘ sq% JTrg I d*q d$ qg I ddsqtm qrate I fn^’ n 
^ovsii ? ^TfjjfT ‘ ddffeRf ’ qitfqiqr-TO, TOfcft, dTOrr q %rft 
di% iqqdd k& snt. TO t ^RTO3T, TOftft ? qfro;q, dTOTf diq^q 
qt*srtt 3\wm art. *n 3Ridi sufar q*<mft *ft ‘ m^1\ 

*ararqr did diqqt -qrf^pTi dtewfqjft ’ 

fd3 qtfd ‘ mas fro^f 154»re ftgdisdftg l 2 tftaOT *5^31 
fcrasrfa ^f IM 3 II 3TRT q%dt w? l aiw fdM w’ I k& art 
q qtqjr ‘ ? 3^ qrfq% ’ ^ror Mt an*. w\m\( q^ 
#jd fqsiqr fqqft$ ‘ qRjq$ ’ km mk. qm^t qtddidfcrid 
q^d “fq§ ^rftTii f^fe^ft fq^ifd i ^ dteqftqfd i Siqtfanivt o|| 

3?^ flifiidi art. %w£\ “ t ^ fqfojfHt gfg i d?qfd mK ftq% ” 
tom qtdTOd'te §sfojft di^t ^ % 5 faT aridR, 'tof ddRiq 
km art. ‘ 3 #^?’ ‘^r %3’ 1 3m arddidi =qid%qt3 «$ £?rogft% 
q&id%& art. $v\m ‘afte,’ ^ dd, %fc, fro, 1 =qpq qiqpq 
qf TOtoh fqtdrc qjqi vm 2 dftjd Rfai tot m q^rr dd*t 2 difn- 
di art. i diddidtt qmidNt qiid 37^^ dtt. ^3% to qilroidi 
3qi qfa jfrffl dqqid qjftdid, cdNft ^fdi faq art. qWWiqjaTiTOi anq- 
3 ? 5RFR dlddld d ?qr#q fsild, d^qd, 3T%, dld^q W $ 

qfq wfo TOdRiq^q?: fddh^Rf diRid difdd^t srtd. ^qfr 
“ Srcft ^tqqfeqif dd 4 t 1 kn 51^ I ffi 3^ 3d fd^fd 1 3 ; q 
•51% ||^^ll w ^ d( d#q fqqjf 5 FI|d q^, |dl|d dl^qi 

ttfmm qt ^qtd'td Ri^t df% fq§qqfd; 2 q^qf^d k& art. 

ddt 55%T1% qo r (d art. qoj qj^ gjjq jftg 5 ft *Ufdd?ft a?t 
eft ^rtoddi d qR^T. 3 TO ^sqFdrq arftqi q3 qfqdi 2 
Rid^qid dpq art. qq Rrq q?m “qft ^Tdi^t dfqqi I d^ d qqrft 
Wwid i ^ If 3Tfid i fd^dfddi n^»ir ®wr fwi did^qrlf f^r 
an%. 4pft, jfasr iRtfqq;i% d ddddi gi^qSi =qid# dr^t. sm 
5jq(t qfro 12 I q^ WWW” 

33 Ri 3 rtri dwq ^d 3rt:-“^q qi 4?ft draft i q^or q;^# 
%dt l J^rgoT rftwfl I % «m ll^^u ^ a^iq ^ I dfl 
dn^ qro»ff 5idii?qdiq^ ^di# i qsdrqteft ik^ii ^ 
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i qfi: atffcqffi q m i qqtqaj qteft | ^ qqoft nv»||qqqi- 
WTI 5 qarft 1 3^ I %5t wh rffq » * #* • ||VM| 

SjsjH TORRf I Sift qg faqctf ! fqqg qqg qigqr | qftg 

#Sf \\\%W arfHt I ^ qg I *W 1 lft«|| 

g^q qq ^ I SFfrR 3?^ ^ I *ftpr. ^ I W3 ^ Ift^ll 
qqq q$ 5l3t|#cR ggt^53jft I 3W4 fqqfift | smfcf II ®|| qqqqu; 

| 3r4 qjq fo?ft I 3Tl% *?<#T !«y t sqifeflqiq ||$Ao|| qqq 

qqiq i sfaqiqr gqi^t 1 qq *tqiq\ aqsft i srq; g# u^n qq 
qqq mfi I 5TtR 3^55^ qq^t | WpJ I q^qtfqt ||^|| qfoqq 
1 I ftjji qtg qqto i frgorcft ift^ll ” g$q*qqqa 

q enggqqfa ^ amq, qpqi qfts 3 fcqi qqq. qiqqr an^. qiqqiq 
qqrfq ®ig«r qq ftffor to qmq qiq fqgqqfq;. gt gq<ft ^qpqt- 
qs|, q* qiq^qiq am argqq %toi «n^. qjiqq qi fanrai ^qj 
m ^*1 qii' “ rqg<qqto ^ \ ^ q^n q&rs i q*q m% 

qqrq I hv^II %q qrfqi i qra qq sq^ra% i qqq 

qqrfcR q$ m$ I =qiqr iN'sH” 

qigl m& fqq^q ^ qft. qqq %q^rr *535 aqqor mst qjift 
■qft r^sfqoqiqRt tot, ?qr qqfcn mm\i Crafa aqqaqq <qrq srtt, | 
qtfqqq »n^. “ qRT 3qtfq %3tft f g^g 3Tq^|,ql | *qq 

l sng il^<i?ll qi q(t ^ qfir qi^tqi 14 % qqg ?^q>rq 
fq^^i i %qtq qiq^rr fq^i I qig iicrii %q ^q ^^Rftq i 
gqqqiq qnf&iq^ I *^fq gqf ^fqqq i ^ it II .^n” qpmuif 
M^looqi fqjqr, q^q, fq^fqqsf 5TT%, ^qi=q q% fK fqgjfjq, 

^ftqqiq qq-qT^ qq^qr fqrq qif^%. sqq srqftqiq q %fq^t 

qii^. “ ^ 5 R gqqq 7 f %q?ft i swft i% fiqrcft i qai Pr^rl fq^qi 
qn^ft i aqgfoqr qqq ||^<:ll ^3 sqq^cf 1 & fgfq qigq 1 feq^ifqi 
^ 1 IIWII ^ 1 <3 qqq; ^ 1 ^fq ^ 

I qi^t snqi ii^ooii” snfafqfc qdqrqqiqa^q^, ^regfcr, 
^nqifwiq, g^:%, ^qftqqjqiftqqjqi?:, qi^qjq, ?fqrf^ 

^qi qteqf qqgqrqr^ qnq qj^q “ ?qf% gf« nti i^fq ^q 

fqqnq 1 m fern 1 w oil” wx\ ‘‘qjft 

^ Wl | qsrcjfq q# 1 qTqqR: ^ I' qfq ^ snor lIvs^oU” ^ 
srciPi, wfam, ^T^q, q^r%q, qiq^, q%, w, qq^s, 
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I *W]j 1$ <f 

3 rfe i qfor g$rr ll^ll ” HrqHftr anrif 3??% 

=#T^R 

?ri < crr^Irfe , sqkr “%ftr GZ&feg zztft I 
g’^rfxr ijTftr i ftfq sHcni^tit ^TcTt <srrcft I Hfftiq>$ ll'ss? Ml’’ | qj§ 
*TH C«RR^n Sl|% snqr^Tiq HlHSHIcT WH “ 3TI^t ft$ §T 3T$ | 
HH mfo | Hftcrfa 3T% *HHIH I rift Hflt ^ ||^9» c ^|^ , 3Ttfof 

“qi| qi qfon fkf ^nm i snfbj $ ft^t =qi^?ri i ?fr qft i ^ 
qqr ii«v*h ^ w JTiftr q$ft qrqi *$f&iti ?rft h q#r ftrfMNHWft 
ftfftr 5^1 h# kn 3fq ^ li^.\sir t nte q^. qr ^mFrftiqiqofr- 
rift qiq^qrq gucft usim H’Sfkri H3fcn ^qf fkn 3T%. 
q^^qrt fer 3TicH?q^qT#q * 5 trnHr, hoth ^ftqki “ftrqi% ftr^ir i 
chichi nik s ’ m\ Hik^qi sqift h$h h»jh hot ®nfr.. 
“kf %tF*r sqsrs | gar^ mnfa I qft mK SR# I ll»W‘ 
HIT qiH^ HWH HSH HlSl HJItOT 3TgfkT ?f$H qfl ftl§ cftt 

“pffq Hgfaq HiH ^ HT^fllrT q^HIHcT kl | Itorftft qrfq% 3T1^ 
qriorrfHHi ll^'ssil. 57 ‘ m(&\ ’ sqfqqkrfte ‘ qq shih h Hqftr i 
%hs Hig HiqiHr^ i fans qiqHqqqfHftr ’ hot Hgqrc; k*i Hit. 

H51HH I Hit H^iqtq qqi | qtf Hifffift §2$ | 
H=$ HTift II^SII HH qiqgoq H5ft | ^^H»ft Hft | qiqg°H cftt I 
qiMHI ll^c^.ll 3T5TT 3THIW ^[cHqxqH^ikqpqj ffRHIHT ftl«q 

“3m:qff<jfr §3^11 ftlHIHIHT gqj^f | ^qqqiq HTWI | ip 1% II^W’ 

q ?3 3T2R$ *mM HWH fa HT^t, ?I fqqq !W^ ftl«qtH 

Hi?t, tfa kn 33 : 1^1 ^sr tqn fkrfi^tftFH ftPHT# 

“ qi hhh^ ftoT qjrfs% i qft hh^Mt I q^ h qitft^ n 
q^fkrt iko^n Ir^r %fkn h ^ i hh l q*r ct^ 

HTfq% i%iq(t \\co*\\'> qr %^ fa ^ q? “tfjntqft fkr I 

m qm$T H^T 1 rTft ^T Hlfr.” $$$ ^IHFJT qi|H Hte *nk rTt SStH 
rn\. “ HRTitNt fqqqi Hift i Hi^fkT gsq#g q »0 I ct ir*teis h qft 1 
q(t HH ^nif €f iko^i ^rft ^ q^fi i anf&r ^iftni i 
#uft m$\ i ^ HiqO iK?on qiiq ftrqi Hnftg : qft^r i hh 

ftft Stftr q<55^ | qft f^lqflT wi I HH %fq || » $|| % I^M I 
$T H^HHT 1 rftt HHq^r 3 Tf%[ | H§ HUir’ HN ^ ‘ 
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gqid %OTrftr I aW afadl Ift aRffed a#d | Hfdfeqi l|<?tf|| 
&n fig add q% 1 %% -jcfpq aiad | dad arad i a$aqia ii^m* 
»jJ aaasi ad l an$» aa dd qfi: i flaiaRt i aifiaqft! II? ^|| I 
sir; q«r ad I aft a$ fa* asft I alfa aifirft l aa&j q! u> vs|| I! 
^jcr m i*a aqRiaros arcIda Id n?cn aaft aramdqja 
=rl i nai ncft^T qft I l rTfafrart^t faa! I q&rj ||?°,|| I aadaa I 
Sr gs aiad 3 ?% i aa*a drcfe # I *Rld aflr lRo|| iff aiad 
^rcfr i Id filfed dd l ^5 ^ % aad i %b a 3 PJT IK?II” 
aswidsf fod aifc. d d'd 3 ?;!^ aifiTa?qia?R ars 

aft “alfa ad aid l aifa aware mg a f|! i atfa aqnd 
erqiqid I lagd Ite^Mi ad asrla fafo1 Id ama dl sas1 jaaa 
«qdo 5 i i adaa IR^II anaai a wft § I aw ad at ga; i aards aa- 
dfa.g 1 aig d ai lft*lf 

% fiia aaia aifca ai|. dai I® asd ad ga: g ; d afiarl q^s 
awia* Id laada ai|. airaqaid *u foqiauftat dq aad a<aa 
aisaia ail. d dq aiqfaiq to qrfiid. are;a area aid. ssia Irena 
^qda aid. ai areri aiRaRaa anal Idamaia d wtaaid gaai 
“ ^nfcFaiq a H I d qfc mswafa a qiatara; aafa n [?] fcdd 
aal, faara agai^ Hd l*a art. aiala arnara- ‘I gaifa to! i 
aifqq?d a dai! I area; a i ai^a; gar \\c^\\ d aaR 
gaidg I aifa %Rqgg: i d qRiai gg i la aiailai ik^<iH ” 
q>ROT “ d fqqq §d gad 11 asr dfl amd I aigl srad i daia! 
IK^II ^<dg affeiad lord I flaad siqid I m \ad faad I a^aid 
I llcv^lt” *^a “ aiail fag! i dad fid Iti! II i qad aaarai 
qi! I g:d aad lk\?v||” | afiaqsa II. a |d dq aaaua a? 
qf anda q?r aid aid a* q>ia dfa, ail ad: dla agaa^aa 
[«]. al dqj “aaagjd aard I gN qin dd I aifa Hflp; 
i afid I ii< 2 #v 9 ||” ^ afiaqsa qit II a qtarai fafaa^i 
dd ad aaaa aia dlfa di faa f?! ad. “qj-'^d If fiai^qi 
^ l fiarei %iiqi gisr i la laiai to \ qaai iai \\c\R\f qnaa 
Ida ad dfii ai^ saal qfr d ‘aigl qg ?Nd. ’ aid i\ aiwar 
jlaa dfl ad aRa “q=?d fid d afian aai fas aifai ? n 
^ ^qianq?: %eq ailda to a aa g^aalt iRaai ^qa far! dsqi 
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stct gqffai q ^SfSRn^ 

§cri.’ 

.• s|^ arigsqr nr#r ^qftqfcq* tfqfcr arg*RR foRR 

Sfasi’ r quiicfte fa#qt qwiqfe ^ wik. srRqr^rt 

i 1 t 

4^q»T^d^TF5i^%w: tl 
’ jbr* I 

g^R?;: fe«qiq«i =qqfe: II 
spqqRsr ftfaR: I 

qrarat qnqR^tercifq: ll 
3if5»wg^q«i srrsf r fefef&T: I 
R^qft Rq^ra tsqirqifoqsqR ll 
^RKR* mtfm 55qRq*TO: I 
&s$m\ mttpi asnut fq=q# ll” 

?qqqm #fM TOreft m&i ticft. 'rtr jrr^ RRqsftarfaq; f%^^er 
ait. irr f^R: *t5TCI$r qpql^t qpf 3 t%t. rfr %3i- 

JWWt-^faRRf SBT^ | SRRlfa RT^I qf%£ SR$| TO im&||d^9||. 
^ q^fo fBT I fRT& qj^xRDT 3SBI I R 3TF0T I §55 

II«d|| «ft%«RI 3 I f*RB l q^^TRNqB I 3TIRI$ 

RWl IIV*.II I % I 

I hr fa*r i|vso|| qnsfcre fe§ qjsjfe | qsrq^t i fq^qrsj; 
IMIlM goftft I RRls ^ l it I *R%IMII 

qjpf §qi5$t | ?r(l | g*r§ qikost | s&fcf ll^ll =qq^t qra# 

qfcnft I RI| v\z §*ntt I qB^ iteg =ERi(t I sife llvs^n ^r 
qfts RRRft I r! wf fas q^r i qii^g f^r^t i ^ jri§j ll<s«ll 
rbi §#^t l few l stsrs q^ I fajor wn n^u ^35 
3^t l qtfeqir qjfttf 1 qr^ *Rrft 1 arerqi qtfa 11 ^ 11 a* incRos 
5R0 I ^3 3R*M I f^Rlf &qft I ^Tl^ft llvsvsll Rg H%° fwft l 

R3 n Sfeoft 1 q?R§ *rw°ft i ii^cii qtfa r*r§ i 

qjqr^t 1 i r??i ijns^h =q^ ^ 1 3lqft 

^ri 1 ifos qiqjf? 1 fqqssqig n^oii qq qroft 1 ^3 ^qnwsit I 
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itetfgasftisS \K 3 <nq mss ai^ngS it 

qtft 3 T[ot^ feft gt^t ttcft I mm ^ mt. qi qicfa^q %■ <fer 'qig* 
fqtft <RR^r star ^ qig sn#qr sftgwqt qjgr ggfof 
star # ms sawf fcg«T kk. rnggig q gfrOTigNi mflqtagrg® 
mfgSi# q? gte°qrer qfrq gqq wsft arcjtfteft fk$k. 

qtaqr H 3T=q qigq staq% gqggft% gisigg qgg “^f 
gnf qrm l g^ 3 ^ stami 1 g$ faqtefm fr ^n=qn#gqi%ii^?v3ir 
qi g^rtf^ qi^IcWI gig^qft <Ktaq ^TTfJTcT^ 3T& anfcj $ %qT ^IT% 
grotar q^5 ggqrg fqgg;q arq^qqi-qt 3 ^. ‘gg fcggggdqr 
g* ^yteigg qi<#q qi%%, qoj ggsqr fqgRr <qr fkfaft 
qrf|%. ‘gq qjficft % q qRiq 1 gg gtacft ^ q steit i aqf&r gq% 
q qtaq 1 q>»n ll^oll” qqi=q qs|‘ qq gg mmm fer 
qqq 5 RRT %« q*RT 3 RRfojJ <qHt g^i fa^fcnsf 551 qif|%. 
3#r m: ‘g^qtd’ f%m ‘g^mig’ km m rnqqag tftam mut 
q$. gr utat qft fqq^gr fm ^g>, grig arqiRft ftqr m, 

*n& ^ gg qt$q $eri gq wm gr gig^qta ‘ gsisft’qfr 
qqqi fq^t 3rd;. gg^is q^q gg Rf^qigg “ggqgrg qrq g% 1 sgfoiqr 
faqta^ <it I k arataft gqil 1 qi^SRft ii’^n” 

^ fosqft fqgirM siqn qtai sqfg; fqqqgj 3 RTicft 3 qia:^. 
qiq^qi% wq gq q&R q mgq grraf^t <ft«m inM. ^?i q^ fesi- 
qigq gqqi mq ^q Mrqia'N- ^ ?iqn q fq^r qmqiq, gr^T 
fefeijqi rl^qi ^rgisqiq. qqiq ;\\ m ^=q =q^ 3 ?%. sTRWpq *• fe«g 
^ *qnft 1 qn^q; g^q ^ gr 1 ^ swq 3*$ 1 gigiq 
^ fc* fltqt | ceR qqqsft qf^% l ^'qqiq^^ft q?% 13 Tqfttf ||^||” 
nyr fti^q g^ qnq q;gq ^5: {q^gR, fqig^ g^ ?ft ms 
*te[g ‘ qq g« l rt ^nqif^q q,j %crrqft ; gq qjgfqqi q^feft t 
Niq qji iKyou” gq qRo^Rgi gqk fq=qR qigqqRT ?qi. ^ qjmi 
^iqqRqi g^=q fasmif^qR qi%%, g#q W «n^. qgq^ 
■*iW ^q> ^qiq gi^Tq^i 31%. q> m u ^qigi an«ft l qqit 
3 ^ 1 a 3 {iM sif gfe 1 q>q ^ ||^»|| qrf anfq^r g*%ft 

mk 1 3 Tjf&i^i ggg gqi^ 1 rf ^iniq q vk \ Riqf qt iivmi” qiqq^rq? 
W ?F q^^oqfq q>t^t 3$ qiCi, qn^g gqqigq ftson^ 
3®^ft mq:qq=q 3Tq^|q 3g^. gqi^ggj^ “ qfe qt ^tfe W • %ot 
ln ^jr ^g km \ %qrqi \m ^ig mm 1 q(t 3#^ q^g ll^oll ” 
qragiOH 3^{ ^ =q|g^q qi^ grRI^ 31ft ^ 
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qtf m3 qiq q q^qqr qfa^faqfa qr qftrfar sqqsrc: fa*f q fa?- 
g§q gs qrffa'. qr grapqr ^tq^ft aqifat u^r g%% 

^ fat. “ fa ftpsg ^ qrqr | g$ faqqtft anfafar t qfc 
qqi^qlr arqfqqr 1 sfct fa (psail fat % qiffar str; i gfatnjt 3n 
ffaq* I farqpqr i faffatfa n^u” gar q? ffaqq 
faqfarq qft 33 ant, I qq \v q vm ftfcqig^ faqqf far qfa. 

qqfq; V\ -qr faqfar faftq^r *rcfatq£t fa qrfqq^qrq?- q gqrr 
$c faqrq* ‘3;qr<faq qiiq ? ’ arqr sra 3&\ 3Tifar ffaqt. anqsqifa 
faRfcuqsfapqi fast zim m faqr ^r arfat. 3^afa qtfaqi 
fast ‘fafafHfafa: qtqsfa qfatq’ WW W faqfar [ 5. ] srqiq SWT 
srqrqr. qiq jftqq qjfatq faftof 3r|q ‘fefasfa qq- 

qfa qrf^ q=qq qq r fat fapft ^ afa. q°T qr* qarq 
qfaR afa. “ fa fa^g fat I 3qqi qifqtq qjqar | qq sfaqtfq 
arqqqqiot | qtfal q II <Wl II 5i fiqgfa q siq% I fafafa faSr I 
qquiqz arfat I faq %q II ^ II % aflfarfq fa® l qt^qfa fq«t® I 
3 fafq ift fqwfi® I fafarq sit ll ll fa qmro'r ffasq (tfa qtfafq 
qrffa i *ftq q m3 I fafq far ll «a ii ” gi qsr “ arrqi %q far 
qq I 3?qqfq fa I qfarfq fa i 3TC^q ffa || ^,s || ” qi qfat gfa 
qif^q € “ 3qqt qtfat qrqr qig mqqi i qgsqrqr sfa fafaq i qr 
q§ qrs qiqqt I qrqfqr ll ?oo» n * q mr ffaR far anqi qiq 
*q<qfat 3®qrq. $ ftofat w,k qtfaft qfarfa “ eftgq 

qqq I qqjtfq fq^II® q^q | qqq | q^fqqf || ?o^ j| 

qq «ftgq fe«fiq I ^iqf q s faq qr fa i qiqqfar q$ i arfa 
fa It?« ll «qfq i fa %«g g% qfaqr i %qi qqjig 

*ftqqi i qqroriq li?<Ml qit qgf? qg| wq®qt i fa ^iq^fti ^nqn^far 
mfa I qn^i 1 faqqig ll \\ ll 1% qqqqi 4tq% i qsi^^r &%- 
qfaf 1 fafat qfafa i -qq^qiq || \\ g^g qt| qqg I 

aqqar qfa fq^t fag I qqtfq qtg fa^g | ^ II ?<; || aqfa qiqi 

gsi q;jfa I qqqis I qqi g»qi q^fq i ^q ^ ll || gs 
gqj I ^ qtfaorfl fa | faqoi I qfafT II v o || fat 
ftrg gsfaq; farqi I fa g§r qiqqr I qfqqi qn qqqi i qvg^i u?c.^?n” 
qqqiqqi qtqq qtgq qiqqr qiqi 3t^ ^otk ? qgfa q qifa ftq- 
fqqq ffas^RT qqqtfqq, q faqat qqqg fgsq q gq fa %qqiq fafq 
^qrq q^q^q ^far fa qqi% qq qqq^. 
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qcqqrcNt £\ *qfqq qiqi wn5f gs q^tq? 
M a n cr lfi qfafq^t. 35 ^ qq*t sftsin f^qr feqrisqjtan 
qfr^qNf qfcirq qqqrffa WR Siqfqq fe qft qfq^qrqi qt 

sn^RT 3?te;g qjtsft. BTR'vft 3f|5%q ^qiqqjq qjJT^qtTT qifqq qfq 

q ^ fqqrcnf q^qtgosq ‘ q?rci?*nRqm ’ sqi qttqRjq 
qt qqq»rcreft 3qsqM\ srrM tor qft. ft qiqqt sri ?o*s 

qfaiqi m faa5ISI r\l qRTSq «n^, qq %qqqt Sotf 3 fcq[ ^rq 
3Ti%;rr, ^Rqr wrists qj m q^i^ft gffi 

xpmiW qRoq^i qfcq, q§ qnm. qRr^qi% m qqjqtqiq wt* 
%q qt$q qsfor q§ <qi3 “ q^ vm qtftq* 1 fq?faig<3 
fi^ 1 qro^r qm^qq&R 1 wq q> gstw 11 11 qqi% 

qq qtfqi I m m snf^i I craft q*<tf m\ I faqiraqr fazm HH«ll 

[ V9 ] ” qi afcqiq^ »qq 3Jl|. qRT^qtqi ft TO SFIfrT ftqiRT 

qdq?: ftra q»^q ^rw ant q ft snq^qt qipfa^ra ftqftqff qpftqtq 

vm #tot *qra fqs^r ^jiri ant. 

^ qtq^t 3qf% fqiSRnqRT ft TO SM ttttft cqft 3TRR 
51 3*1 qroqqtqi 3 ft:. rat*!* *rcq>rc:q stftfa tom *raf ^"qM 

3q5w fetft wr fofflq anfc. 51 TO*raf nwwNt sftte Wt 

^fq?ft ^q Sq^t 3^. 3R|?T sqqftq^qoT TO^fq Sfiqqftt 3Tl|. qq 
qitqfa 3Ti^q dm *ftfft 33 ^ qjw ^ 5?qq!^q. ^ qw ^fRRlq 

q %ft q%. qtr? 3TR %qgl 3WT 5T1^T qfe qifj *!& *f°l? 
ft ^Wt qRqi=qt %flftqi»T(fqqifO ^t. ST. ^OT WqR g^ ^ q 

qr^ ^ qtw qi^fqorRir ?r. qi% 3 twr qpjq f< 3?f 
qjl^qt. f^qtd q qr qfiqfi^qqffq ^ 1 ^^ qt qjiqj^ q?i^qr crsiqqta 
^Tfq q %^ q ^^qq qm^q in%$ w ^feq^r qrqlq ! 

3Trfat q^qtqqiqjT iqi% ^?qi?^TI Jt^q 3Tfq«5I^ 

qigsft RfRiaft ?n|qiqi qttqqqt ftoft ?:r^ II 

['t ] q^R.sqrw art. 

[ ’i ] »?Ri^qqiqr |fq|tq-^q i-qtnrcw; i. 

[ ? ] qqqrq«iq«lq-3qg?R.- 
[ v ] qqqa^«I-3T. % ’gif ifl,^ 

[ 'a ] wNlqr q^qw vflfcai f^al. 

[ S ] *wf$<iT q. "st. '•^ 

[ » ] q*qiq)qiqfq q. 3 
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By Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana. 

(Ladakh). 

» 

ft aft mft 3T*rr«T sqfoft « ^ qftq^r mWlft qft 
*pi, qgcr fam q^qr gsi fan ^ ft* ftf w qft 
|3H % fti 3?r nsrg^ q$r% s*q ; q |, m srift mfcrmi 
ft % fag TT%m ftft sroft m q>tfqq 4*m am &n i 
fcft arqft ft*% ft qft f%3 aiqft m*s, sfk anft fas-qifqftqft 
efi?% ft tmtRTT ms nm\ % ami qifcq wmm si mm ft 
faftfar imt mR fa; smA mqft mn*m ammt faq 
qqi m ftm ? m&r: miq mq% 3* qsimft ft* fa*W<h faift 

fcftft sftqft fsft >jmr ft %% § I 

«Sfaift festal «ft®. 

ft^i fftftqn q^ fs^ mrfftqqq anfafiim 1 ft faqft qftfo 
Fmmrc ftfew 11 qgfq fasraft ftoftqrft stfaiqn qm 

sm I fa§ 3*ft m&mr Tqqm mft m 1 1 mmft mftqr ( w 
?<*»<> fftt) qqfa qsmftm ?m jwr: I— 

W, twwi, (-ftrosr sftqm% mqq vs^w©^ fcft ) #iqi,. 
sifani, «mtaqi, $frrr, ww,'q»( ^qqi^jmqq w i °) 
5mqi, faraqr, ctftqr, qftqr (i?g ?©#© $?ft) i 

?qq^ tfhtram : | i m m. ft I % 

qj^qi trsmm ^qqm (£©vv^ t°) ^ mqqaftq «r* ftr $faqr rnwrar 
'4qim (vs^v£<* f*) % wrar qr fctqqj^^qsftwrffa 
gaf^siqq; rnmra faa faq 

■ 353 R e&spawflf wifr msqift $f i mmft mfoefar 'sh -rift- 

«ftft'ftn , *rgu'witri 
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^ fcT^cT *1^ I ^ 11 |q. 

SjqiR \9^0 f*#t tf<S«h"F itRF sfa RRcrr 11 

fqqfaft q^TO afo $faqfa ftqqq s^qq $ faq ^qn \\ qsi 
qiqfar §sqqr qq^ rst qj^n i si, srcRt qs rrs q»$Tr fa fosfat 
qsfanafcqfcfat gfaqftaft suw^ rirf ri^ I to 
faqr arra rt 351 famq ^ fa ^ s* *pt^i I qrq:RR- 
uftq qsfqstqrRiq sirens ^rfafaf *rs q>°s^ ‘ ?tsr #* ’ qqt q§q% 
%sfa faq^gt jfar *t 1 sq fqqqqft afo '4t qiqtft faq ^Rft 1 1 
fassRfa m*ms% (arsi fa^qft qpqt fs$ ^far^rfai Rte >ro 
aFgqrs pu) arq *ft qiqr% & anf qtft %q.qi qfqqqqft gqfa grfaq 
| | §S^R sqrf W3 g^cfa ftq qqjqt 11 fqsqcfa f® afo *qiqfi vft 
Rifa fq^4 aqgf 11 

fq^fat Ritefil 5TRF* $ <ft# q*fft, RlRRi, 3^ ^ifa W^n RRR 
to wf qft'qq it m 1 fag fas qnsq-TO^t (farqqn apq qsifaqar 
ara=q^ ^fa ^tSFigR arqfaqiq^-ftqqfa qiq qRSqi RRI 5 ^ SRt | ) 
q^qt qqi^fa 3TRTq^ 3?R5q sftqfa qjsfa ^ifa qqtfat qrfqqfa to% 

fa% qtqqqcRt qjfaqut qqtqqi 5^1 t I 3?^ m S^fa 3# 
srr4far qjfa faq faqnq%4 ait* tft SRiq qfq qR ®tr qqi 11 s*r tft 
«tr ^fat an=Rqqjqr 11 

h qsi M Riqfa sfasi^fa qttft q;s^ rsj qsr ^fa q^fa q-4t 
qn*fa Rqt<R TOil qi^. I *Fq qqsq qsi fa$ f| ; <fa ^ aTfRTHiq fag 
qs^??l 3qt4 3TR anqqn «qjq qjqif% q^ | | 

fa^ft qiqi-qi^^ fe% s*fat ^rqn^ ?faqi, ^ faq^ft 

^ qsq 3^ q^5( §, qq% q^ | ^ ^ # q^TR 3f^ q^- 
sqqft % qt «TR ^TF qtm I fq^% qqfqft qqfq^F ^r =qfa 
. mt\ qfa R?Fft ?ftq q it, s^i fa^Fqis ft^fat 3qqTOqi Rii iwr^, i^R 
ai% q>5i?ft-%qfai m\ q?n^ q% risr;^ $ f?rcn% qqfat a^ #qi 
11 qrf^qi^ f.g qisRi qtfq ^ ^gqi ^nft rf «ft iqifas qtapfa 
fqqqq sn^ft 3?q^t Rq qro qj^r toF srfqq^ 11 qq art qrqi 5 ^ 
% ? <t qifarfa M Ir^cf q»i^ qr I qrqq;, qrfqqnaifa (tfaqi^; ift^r 
q^ §Ki qqtfar ^ir q^t qi(t^ ^ qjq% it, % qfarsqfat 

RiFifar itoF rr ^qi^t sqq qjfanaitqq arqiq^t ^sr 11 
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33 tft 3 TTORft 0 S 0 i 3 TI% 9 *ft I, 3 ^ q? 000 i J$ qi 

#rtf m ancft 01^0 dtfi IM stq fq^r 31001 irasfo 01# 
$101015 0iScl | I ^ 3F0F0I50ft 0^0101 30* ^ $3 tfl 010% Si q qi 
^ gjRTqi R 30?ft ^feqt 0101 qtfqqfi qqrsqfcqft; Slf% fq^I 
gu 55101, $ ^rawq 0 f 0 ® 00 fi arrai qmi |i ^ qssNii qs qq- 

qs~i ft; h $#t qiftqisiiqft fsqiqq 0*01 ^1 si qs 2 f 0^5 01001 
sRsrcqft 0010#*010 qrftqt^%q* qtfqqtfi 

( 310101 $) ^$0iftqt% 0^5 qi^ft 0 K % qft% 1 

qsi g% $3 ^q ^$010101$ $ q^qi I qt z&m 

0*0?$ %^€t si q$ qfofi gs -KifsRqqr %#fii $ siMq Nq% 1 1 
fqqqq 5 qqft qis^Rfo qqqtftqi qq 500ft qflfq- 

sKiqqrqr sq $ qiN* «nq %%% <it qs qNr si qlqi 1 1 aiq^ qrfs- 
fcqqj 00 00FM5 31*000; qq ^ $ q*g ^^iqrfqqi# *qiq 
W %qpc 0 % qq S0 stqfo qsi wi *010 £101 ? 5001 qisNn 

qs 00^0 qsi ft; S 0 3 K$ 0101^011 qfs'qK 0$ 1 qfs* 0 K 0 ft qt qFq 
3 T^q, % qi 00001 s f^R aiiHiqft $01$$ S 00 $ 0 S ^<0 01 qqit 
k S0 3W3ii 0101 # ii 0 ft fiq-ftfiqqn 0010 003 % 1 1 ftsiq^snq^ 
1 ftr ft*r% $ to 1 fqq^j gqfiqq^ frq 000 qraisifait 
tited % *ft qfqq» qiq’qqiqf 1 1 %* qs qi^Ri 010 qs 1 k 01^0%; q*fi 
fi$ 0 i 0 i 0 iqi 3^ sfqqtqft fNftqfa 0V qfqq qqqtfrqft fo% f|$ 
0ft % «Tiq ^ I 

f|^ fa?rq 0*0^ 0 iqr 0 q jpqtqr foqqF 0010 I qn 
00 qrqct ^i t f ?0 tfrfki 50 sqqq ^0 m 00?^ t-qfc ^ %- 
Nr = 00 # JP00I0T fqqFI^i qF 0 I ?0 0 I 0 f 0 fi 0c^0J g0T0f 500 0FI0q 
<F$k qr^iqqfi si I 3010J Ntf s^ 0 fNt ^3010010 q si l 
f|^0i0r0i^ fsfiN; 3 F|q|[ Nqiq 1 1 qfq I qsiqqr qr? 3^^ 
g^q% 3 Rt| ^qif si 010 m^fi qqqM ^ 01000 ^ ^ 
^t ^iqTfi 1 

^rsifqqj 0 %or^ H# 0 fqq> 00 i q? ^i I 3^ ^000 
0 |q ^iq s^ sqqq^qi 0^0 aii^rsft^r 1 1 “ 01^ Mqqi^i ” % 010 
tfq^nN;sfqsrq ski qfqq^i010 ^=010^ Null 

sq% 0 fai f^q #00=0?^ NnNn^ “ 01*0 sfr fNi^ft ” Nq- 
^SK^qq^orNn qr “ qi^fiq sNi^qft ^01 ” Nsrqpc 
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*rptfWi qfr %qr qft 11 arqft ftr arg^ 

? | <997 ^sfH qTsqftqFr $sr q? snarl, afk^njpsr^. 

jpTJTr^T teffii 3<iqft ^ ?Jrft | fortj qf $*ft a?q?ft frfaqfot ^ 

mtfft feqrqsc $tf m snuft 11 

vpm aft?: sfeft fofq ark j^otwrt ten sw 1, % 
aflqqft FIS* 11 SIcF #% «ifqq> ^TI%T f|^ q>*ftf%iT 3^ q$q 

?ft fl*?3pair m 11 w srftft uramtqn ^ jfl% stri s?rf 
I i q? ai 3?ftaftft' $fe aft, qa, anfc a?sr?ft vft 5Rr|i ggfR ararfr 
$R*n qiqqre aft* ^r: artfc m q*ff# «uft qi f^rft areiftNft qrfft 

*^5 £ 3 TTft Cft# &K «fl% ®ITO 3 ?R& *m *f ?T qR qft 3 ft Sq«ft 

11 % 3r, cr, <g, %% q$n& si«^f qtfqft am q>?% aqi ssrc sft%4 
qisn^Wr fg'an^r #s^ j^t sft^ fr ftf q^ 

wqft qq> gq-sqftqiqa qw fqjqr 1 $5 sr ^q?: afftqft 
*M3T% 3TTO aft?: JfRJ flf qSF^ft, fq?g tftn Jf ftt 

3RPT R *1% 1, aft?; q 3q% fc5R ft?ft |1 qR =#3rq?- qqR[ 
feft $3 qqqqft sfiqqqqRF pft 1 1 q$ «qR ^?n ^fit ft?; 
%qpftTOJT, W& qq aft* q*yjR 3R qq; $ SfFSft ftftft fq^qft 
faqR ift qSRRrarfo arrai?^ wft qftqftq q;* %t |, ft? qqf g^or 
q^ qftqftq q??ftq.r arfqqii?; q$r ? %*sRtqqi?:<qqn ss^*ar 
I '^R?T% qi^qq ( ^ WI aifcKRWil ^qqq, 

qt) q?: ^ ?qiCl qj^rqjT h%t qi^ft q^f q?R? sr qft? 
qRqqq?: wi^qji qfttir q q;?: ^nq*% ^ ^ 1 

?TBqqq?: #qf w£\ ^ sq^F, argftqft 3?.if^ j?i® 

qqfjft q?T 1 ^f% Ns mftft fWft% qjRir q? q 

1 31*3 I Wfflfil WO fefqq^SR £q§qq>i %$ arfq^Rtl 
^ fe<idH?: g?q?: ar«Rqi^ f^^ ( 4t anq^m I f anq 

qq; nq;% 5ifq?:Ff5ftft' g^qft f^q sr^tqft ^Tfftqft ^pftft qroft 
^f ?>ft 1 1 

q? qfl JRfqRI^I qrq I ftp qt?: ^?q fq ^ ftt^F^ft jft 

qffjqiqT^tl^nqjF qi«qq ?#RI?: qj?RI q^lqqili qi^-ftF^' 
fq^i^q^F qnqft qtft-q^^qq; feft qqi| | j ark fq«rfq?ji^%F 4t 
sot 3T3q»?qT q^qi %fq»q a?# ^ qwn ^rgfqq ft^qj! iw 
qfq qpft qrqr 1 1 fttf ?wfTqf g?qq; -qqqq; arasftqft ^ sn fr^eft 1 1 
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jnsHufcft q>r*<q $ w$\it q?1 *#rr: ^ i % jreifar 
mrpmm sqqs* ^if m\ i 

f^iqrai'ft ni^% r^-q=^ ferf e^% 

* 51 11 q^kf M^r qqqrqr qr* q^qqft 
qffqi It I ^ $ W-® gRfl qft 3*qtfqqT qfa qftf qaq 

%tftq j 5 F^ sqqpfai qnq 5 iqq % %m 11 #; srertf %% %% 

qrqq ^ *m ftq^ ^r *fe % ^qqir ^ am# gq> ssi5*°T ^rr ^ I 

qqkf 3l& ^TK $q ^rq gqiq^r 3?l\ ^ I q^i ^ 3[q q% q^Rig 
fi ; <l qte^ ^rr I Wt gsr gq^ f?<t %% *M ? gqd fr?% ^ ftqr- 
qqt, qfaqr fqqqs qt ^ 11 qrcqq fl<! qqfr^qr^ qr?qr arfaqr 
q$& qqi^% ql qfoq qqqrqt qs *st 1 1 qrqrarfaft 
q? aqqRft q^f 11 

qif|cq^ qqR sfc ^fcT?ltqqi qfcfo 3*1^ ^ q^ qiflfiq^ 
5*q%^q»i qq? gq; q?^ipi qrtf 11 *$qqn «qiq qiq 953 % ?q % 
qqi 1 1 11% fl^qM-qffqqtqjr «qiq qqr ?q % q^t qqr I 

qq qt qfc ?q qqir q$ qt ^ <ftq qqft qrflfcr#^ 5 * 9 ^ fasqr 
qfeq q?111 qfep fqsqqS *?^ qq; §qr qr fq> q^f gq» 

qs3 arrqtf ^qqj* sftfirc (|o ) 4 fNft f-a g*q% Iqq- 
qrc 11 3TT=qi4 ^qqr* *qq fi&ft; qjfr § aftt ^qqfr qqrcrq qqrftfqq;r 
faReft argqR arq 4t q^qjq gcfefcT 1 I fqq 5* fqtfft 

qq 5 i^ q|t qqr qj* qfqfqq qqr fqr^ qr qqjcr 11 ^^r 

a^* qrf|cqq^% f^- fqR^ aqq^qjt qrq qfie ^ »qr*5qf 5irrF<t 
% ^tqq>*% ^rc: %nqfq, ^q, g^qt, fq^rO, qfq*m, >jqq, ^ fq«r, 
pft qqi^q, ^^r^, q«:, 5^«r^ qqr aqqqj^i qt ?qft ^qqlrro 
qr^Rq^ 5 *qowqt qr ^?q% qfqfqqt^r qft I q^qrq qif? r <qq>^! 

%<q g^q % fqj ; 3 ^rqr<^; ar ; qqq> I qt #q d I W 
qrllcq-^^q arqqr qq^r^q qqqr *?r 11 qrqr I q? |qq?t % «qn 
^qi l «prft qrfl'lqqj qwrqt^r ^ arq^ qq^r 
sriqsqqRi | r 

^^tqiqr-^fqqtqft fqR^ft ^ *WT qfqlqqi ^ ^r ftra WFffil 
^ I, 3Fsr q;[q qR *^t 11 aqq^qqjqr | g*i% qifrr^ qqqqlt 
^r ^ *nf|cq qftq^t, fqq^i ^ qrtfeqjr 

^ ^qqr trqi a^qi§ i qftq^f qqqtfqqr qqtq qr ^q^qrqq^t 

122 o.i. 
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( Kalni.) 

* 

q? qtf | 3R f^T ^ 

$r i ^ tot f^r aft: q^r 

$qisi 3? ; q q?if q *’^ qRpjftar qq faq gsfr i^i 
q$ m ? arqfft #f if qifqq qftft 4q q$ «qqrai 
wn? 

qr, ftfe-fcqtq qi qifeq ?Tqi|? qq qq*q ^ 

qqf «ft; qqi R qqsMfte d <51 m arqq't <q)f if qqt&rai-sft 
# 5^-qq qj?& T^; qq qqq ?qft qfa-qrcqftfqqi sftqqjpqi?: 
% “ aft # srqqq 3 ft qiq q^ qtq i a# fqfaq qqq^ qfe # 
qq an* q anq ?” wp* 3^ ^ qff*qi ^ qjlqq 

spq glaft ^ qqq qqqq skt qra ffoqqqq qsqir ?ft gt IS I ?flqt 
t q$, fqf&r qqifc ski sqqft && q^*# fqg*i £ # Ife 

qfe 5 ( Court of Wards ) % 33 q^lMiffaft 9 $fi qiPT ^ 

qqfi q*r 3ft 3qq# qn% qpfaft qqi ! fq^q aqaq q£ qV ^ 
q»q q$q ^ qqqt «ft ? fqfls sttf qior snq i q*p: 

; qiq aft qn^ qsr a?pc 11 

^ 3PH gqft qfa-qiqq; $ I 3TH& 

*nft q^Ri^ q$ar Sr i q^ q$ anft I faqqft qf^qrqfl qfe q? 
at<ft ‘ srqfeqft ’ 3 qqfa fan |:— 

“ m 3R qfqq fqqqrft, 

5fq aqj q? 31 IlK; 

^ qrag* ^-qfq, 

q) qir^ q| ” 
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5Ig* *nf|q^ 51ft TOSISW ? W f- ^ 

SWT ^ qf q*cft WT, qcfi feq 3?k jflrR; Rq> *fffc qqsrrar 
«n I fwf UfOT-Sfel qft nt *ft I <*fl% ^ 

sraft 4 fiapRIW qgqiT «TW m I Rf WH W 3^1% 
frfcti gfqig 3Rpfa 1 I 

W ^ Siqq g^Mtf fWTgqq JTS% fei%q 

%Rk apn |3TT «JT I 3RT aiiqqft 3S R tftsqft if, rtq 

qqj^t 3Tiq$T «F,RI% gqjqR-fMll$q Wards’ Institute q 

qR?fo fan i srcfaqf sqqqrr ^qs Ro qifeqi qqftRni foiq q^ 
it *ft I m Srcffti SilR qrfqw arftsft 3% ?oo Rte W &TF 
qt 3T[q^r 3qq^or fjRRft ^ I 3Tiq?t ^q $ *R q$ Rq> ^faSTI qpft | 
3Tiq% ^ ^qqq l^cft, *Rf*r Mk aftsfiq 3T ? st qfarai Rig qR $\ I 
sqq -faqptfNqsqitr $ qsr-qsjq *stct rr^ s?i % i ^ gqq anq^t 
‘qfqc.isR-^fqqii’ 3$ft i^rqifq sqqi ?f^t. 

3 Tiq gtcffifr ^Rll |:- 

(\) ^qqi-tqiT, ( r ) wmttt, (R) qq-sq%-sqf, (») afore 
•*rr*Rw, (^) ssq, ( R) ^qfsq;, (vs) sfornsR $fqq>i, (d) ^r- 
qifft, ( °, ) # qft vqqi-^^T, (^ o) fR-q^TfqqjI q?fq qfoi^ 

flfe-qqjiftqiiqir sites (\\) foi^qir qqrcqqj argqri, (?r) 

foRqjf silqs argqii, (\\) fw^-wqu q?iqs argqii, (?») ttr^q 
qif wil-wz ark, (?<\) Byron’s Prisoner of Chilian ( %^[qq»F 
) qil qqtcqcR 3TgqiS I 

arrqqft q>| 3 *cffi artf crq; arqqiifaq f 1 arror I qfqfl- 
spqtiM ^ft ^ ^fq zm qR, qi^ sifR ^nftq^amqn- 
%rr *R*iW qqiifgq qiT, qfcf 3iqq\ fRTfcrr qq? qR>ft i 

$ft. 3lfR qif|q r^T qrf?c-qqft ^RIRsftq %qjqf WT ^JT 

^q ^ qi^iqji^ q ; i^q ‘ qi ^ ; 5 ’ qfr qflfcF-^g^ i 

3iiq qtf q^R siq-qiq, qqqii^q % ^qq(t %rqqtt^t^ 
q^qtqq; «11 

m% ^qfft-^-^fqqii ^q %-qiq m\ «n | enqq^ wq &&- 
qfe «nqqft it 11 *>iiqqft qi^q-qttn qs qR, ^ 

q^qi ssq11 i w:- 
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“ gq HP? 3T*f£q, q qq arfq ^q> I 
qwf *n?ePsiq qqf fqg ajig qqrqr n 
mgif 3 # ?«r ^ 5 ? i 

qq?s qtfqft q*f-?q q^i q?q? n 
*3, sqren^r 3*Fftq atfi^ i 
^ q*pr, ^ qq% qt, qrqq fk^qft «nq f^ 11 

STiqqil mqr-frr aft? 3pq-?«nqq>T ^ fro srq^om ?qg % 
mib- 

* 

“ qtf qfq m$ qq qq-?if? 1 
^qqqft fqfcq qqqqqf q?qrf? || 
qw qq? qqe fqqq, qqq q? fa^qiq 1 
q^rq^fo qs qqq, qq qq *ft aqntfq || 

fl^'i qqr?^; q*qiq-qiqq sft. q. ?mqq^ft ?q qqq $q 
q^qq 11% 51 $?: qrfeq “ f| ? ^% qq-qfqqj qifq aft? qigq-gtpl qq 
&jjqi«r 1 ^q^Ttflcq^ 3TWTRT ?qoftq q^lft fft'lfq 

qn?qi fqfqq vnqqqt qtrfqqii ^q-qigqqi't §?ft qqt q?<q, q^T 
3T3^r^ qt I# qq q>E& fq»?ft ^ qifq qi §wm w$ qi| qiqft 1 
i^q q? afe qi?qftq w ^qq% qigfor q* q?qn? 3i$? 
qif^ ^qq ‘sqiqi-qrq’ ft sqq; fear, sqqft q?qqr Praqft 1 1 (qrcft^g) 
qi^ sf?^, qfeq qqiqqiqqor snjfq qjfqftt afk &st#fft aiqsft 
sfe aft? arqft i^qqft q|q qtqq-^q qqi ^*ft,q?fqft;aTq?§qt qq; q$ 1 
q?, 31 $? qqftkqfq^sftft q?-§q^i sfoft efiT qfrf?fo aft? ?ft^fo 

*&ft ^q;1 i sirsftq q?fiq qifeqft #r q?q;i?^ qrq qi?q ’jfafft 
^\ti ^q-kai^ qqft qqtftqik ft qfe& f|^ ftqtq; ft 1 ” 

®nq ftqq qsjft; ft qftta ftaqq; q ft; q?q ‘ qft qtfkrt fqqra 
q^Nr ’ qft q>qfet q?: q»% qn% q?: q r t 3?iq qt^% qqqici ^q>^ 1 1 
qqiqq sqq^i qg q?q ‘^qiqi-^q’ qji qqi ??q qqkr ?iqi:- 
“ ^,ot \qq»Roqqn qiq% ski? I x 

x x ^ q>5i qq» |q ^qiqsr q<^q 1 ^iqft f^R°ft- 
foft eft? qifft?% fvk, q^q.q-^feq fq^% ^if^q 1 *l^% 

aft? 555r-qi?r q^qft I aft? fqqi\^ >q;q 
q.^*qi?%’ qftq qqi?t t-si^iqqiq ^iq>? n?eftl 1 x x 
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xxx m gRjJf pfl rsr ^ as 

f5Rft ftelct | aft* RR$% fofiW sfa RR RR% *ted 5*- 

fea q»wf 11 ri qi^qft sm afa ftgsfc fR§R fsn% q% kd 
rrr m qjfaft ftelst *ft R?r fR*^ kk, ^ff Rd% mr q* 

site 11 ” 

3rd R3 RR, 3TFT ^Wig^W faRarferT *fact$, ^anqRft 3f*R- 
*jfa-terciqq it^pt rsrrJr ter rr km 11 

“ qiRR arter RRRii rpt *qrmg* 11 Rd anrft an^w 
qfqqt dk qfqq Rite# ftstm arR strir ^ | i x x x 
x g*rk $£ $ fcn% ste teqqik; te I [ & Rd 

55^ qRJ r| fa RR 3TRTI |:- 

“ qm *fc |, *g&s rt ” ] tei terft ms *d 
f? ^ fjs qfo afc 5f3^ te %ct I-rrI^ te qmk 11 $ q^ 

% d$Q*fo RRR $Rfo ?gdk zt\ %$ ^ft Rfo^R 31 ^frfl | 

rrt $5*i tei d \ ” %m terfeqj R<fa I! 

te rRr-rirr^ RiNtRft gmft <rrr>t ksrqft vm- 
fesRi rwr cter R 4 > *Mr m te d 1, *nq d rirr& qq^m% 
te RRRRfk teq dk Ikdq# ate RRtet qs RRiRRft stmq 
&d d f#r fteft tek ^qqqiR q>f %«n»q rrir «ft, r fo ^* 
fqqrRRft i rri dm, Rfc fdk$ fR site fter fRqfiqq 
dm i qtft arqtel M wftef jRte ?R titer ^qmR 
Rt $3 Rte fdd q* RSlf q»c 5 3 t\ 3R qii^q qji a#- 
3fRoi q^-qmk fqqq-fq^qq; te^t qqjqji arq rir te ^m 11 
mZ 3TR5 r qiRi i 

«te 5Tf^ mf?R ^ Rfflcq^i 3R ^t'RRR R«W I 
fa ; d^ 3T51 Rfftmqft r^r rIr% qq^ rtr ^rm r?I 
g^ijft qRqi?lqJi q 5 ^m^ mq rt arqm rrr te^f i 
Wordsworth, Shelly 3ffl; Meredith «d Rt VRR qRT I Rd WW 
arq^ mfW Rite RRqt?R%5ft# ^ri arlfRmqii arq^q^m 
r dm i 

few mm d^ m RRik^ anq^i ^ pigs 

w fern-I wq% m?R^ q? Rt m^m-%qi% rrj Rd m I 
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3*17 3157, 5R7-f%7 3%* § | fan EJ35R; cfRift- 

$7>( M5R TtN 1 7%SP%% fsr4trr% Ti'fl 3 £( 771 71 ^ 7751* 3 T(%ot 
$ 1*13% 7!? feW ?77%7 §5T(% ^<T ^ 75* 3flq% ‘ 737 ’ 
q§ 7%-*75ff 75(%TI fe*7 | 3TI7 7fif7-7^§% 37^5 sf | ^ 

m <737(7 %, 77 377% tft'otim 7f7(7( Tflfa 7lf5«7ft 77{t75J 

3«%3 * ^TiR-qf^Tfl ’ 71775 75F77 f%7( 7 ( | 

5If* 71^7 *777 715(7% 377 % | m 77% 777^lf775lN^ 
7?ri 7 7^ % 17# TOOT I (75 377 f%7 7^ 7* f7375 MR 37% 3% 7^ 
7{ 7fft 71=7 71% % 7(75^% !§£ 717i*, 377 $7f%5R;% fRITft 

#*fa«5% %%3% 5T 7% % I 

7?( 7* 7? f%<77( 7I7Pt75 ^TTI f% £7% =7f*77(775 7I7(f%75 
37R75 7% % I *5=3 3( 75 t f% 331* S§<%%( M&I71 f%*fl %1 $7% 3 ft% 
§§3% 11 *T77 71 757, 7(5fO%% 3*7% STfacRK-fq^f ^ §*7317 f% 7 (, 
75 ?7(7-f77 5l$* 77^7%T 3T7TH 71 | 377% ‘x3[7H7 c 3’ % 3(3TiM 
<§3 < 33 * <% |:- 

“ 73% *T777 %*ft 3*f% 3^* 3*317 5#K% 

3771 3% x x x 33 ; <% 377ira §7*1 7lcTI*53<§ 7(1 775 <% §3 § 3*1 7P%- 
^ 3( 7T3( §77 «%755-37 77 *733 §7*( %7( 7^7 3%* 3*[3ft3F3 
7% 751 317, 375 <% 71*7 §*(*( 7(7(11-37 3( 377 §7*( 3f*-335 3T 
7% §77 3*? f%#T | %7*5 197% 7(f% 357%, §7%, 7555% 3*1* fa* 
g*Hl%% (%% 7(| 3(5%, 777 ! 3(5TlTt% 7tf% 75357 ?ft-73 7(71 7 T 
3(171 f%7 f§7( | ” 

‘7(% $73% qfcf | $ *57 5% r%7’ 7? *573%f%5 %t 57 %<3% =3f*3- 

=7(7 =3f*3% =3f*3I7 ^cft ft I 3T[735( 3F7 *R§.*5% f3fl :q( | 

3T(q75( IFftif *c 7 - 7 l*< 5 fl §131 *7R((37i 7 ( I 737(75% “ Oriental 
Conference ” % qqrqfa 775 t? 7&7 *(. 7. f(73C ^CI55(55 qi(|7 ^7 
^ *^ 7 % 7%5Td 75«Tt% 75% %; 77 SlfC 5n^7 77% *§55- 

^ 75*%% (%% 7?(% f%^%\ 5R( ^17(77 f%% 7% I 7^% 77 

^«SI^7% 7fon «ft 3%*; 75«f(% 7(5575 ^77(77% f7(7 

f ^ 777 75* 7% 3**75(* f^Tt 7f 3T%; 75 7f%«7 7ri(t 7% «ft 7? 
r ^7(77i( ^t*f 7(751 ^7( 55(*5 ?T7( fq*T% 71751 7(55 ^77*5% =7775 
^ I 75571 7 f(7r % 75 f^7 7 ( 1 % ^"7 f%7i^l I 
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% i q ^ fMMfcr ss^q, g<q-q$ ^ 

#r twi tqifqqpft anr^H sr *rcra qft I ‘ qft$&q 
3 sfafo ’ % 3T3STC *RR«faft 3T?R SqTCTCT 5WI sNt 
^ 5fte 3TP7% ^ fllf^q §*rt ^qi |, 3*ftqjRqT 3Tiqq& fatfqpft 
^*ft |3TI9% 35f zm sRtefa?, ?K. qs-4r. 3% fagigfljft 3^ faqq- 
sffa.t I sriq 3T<tf qfqq nw fqsmqq rreft $ 

qns-qrqq tot q^ 11 sriq^r craara q* wfew 11 

^qq q^tar^ q$ snqqi I fq> &k qqpqi qrf 

*q#? 3if* fflNi qq^> qfqq>, qffcft q*q $qrfy fcaft 
IPft qpft %jqqj ?) arqjft qRjqfqf qfi *P#q 3=qfq qff, 

ti*jqiqfr %tqq <rc 3frcftq qtf$f qqq £\ i 



stIt 

By Muni Himamsu Vijaya, Nyayakavyatlrtha, 
. (Dell gam.) 


fqspqif ?q frHqq qftM I, 33$ qqi ^ | noqqgit, 
aft I wffiq Wf^rc i ^qji mm q? |:- 

*r>sq^ «tr% qra qH^nasn «pi* 1 1 f^i to 

htwis qi nif 11 *rip^% sto# m q$ ^ 

«nw q ira+finn s^q **jr Mi tof «n 1 siqfas 

*i<jiiI> sqq*t $«qft <jqifa afli qlfeqr sit ^i' «ft 1 toir *m f nfe* 
fflR, qqi ||»*», afa qjPq^T W 5F?*% TOR «t laftffc qiqqrM 

in# tor faq?qiq qqiqi qi 1 sfi%TOMs$ « 3 fc 
qf( ftipsRi q* tow? gq^r gqai qi 1 g^itasft qq» qMi- 
faq; qq% Kia stai | fq; q|r ?»»» 3 rtM §, Mr q;f g?§r-^u 
qiotqsqd qf%qi *ft l |eqii fq^sr ssct* sqfc {qoflq 11 q? qqj Sta M 1 1 
wtosf q? 51 ^ 5 ft<q siq* niq^ ^q 3 foqa 1 1 

qqq fsiqft cR?ql SFTO# 5 ? | q? RRR 
R^qjl ^qi$l qr | ^^qil fqcll qi | qi?qq^ tow fas?* 
Riqtr qstqtf sqiqtfF^ii sifiwuqR feqi 1 sMi q qfaM q$ toi to- 
% ^qqq fqqq^t %m 1 tot^ fq^qM ar »*Vc ^q ftq 

fqrai 1 MMq^fiqft q? 35 tor qi 1 3 Rfi sq^r% TOiwte 
3 M fqjq[ qi | ^qqfjcRF q ? q[q;q q| f £» qf ^ %RiM 
^qiq 1 wt fnqq^R 3 <?q ^ qit{$ to% <q^% ?qifqq fq^ I q>f 'qswt 
^ «iwt Mi 1 ^oifq?ft( g^ia )^> ^i^i %$% 

qi 1 ?«qa gq *faw fwn: 4 t \m ^ q^tf q^ qi 1 

f^g^q 53 qi 1 ^q>i 

tm 11 

123 0 . 1 . 
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^ *?J[q !PR 3q4 *ft 

^ qi | q? ^ ark q^ift aft* q?q qf*4fcq 11 |qqii fesi qsr- 
fct sqr, ^ qt qf faofcft fqqtfq f*H! SfTcTI <qi’l *T?rD V&Sg 
1,ansJten g ; q* 11 ffft fe<{ 3T^ an?5i5% sxRifwft ^ 

515^ q*R? fqjqi qi | *imn;fi %Jf 4 £icr f* 4 ?' ^ qfr <t*r 

«i! i fpftfoq 3?fr w4 QKwi\ ass *w»rrt *ft fa jr qq; «M 5 qi- 
qrcqft ^r§%4) ss *m m q? qq?: cRsftq* qi I fa^4% q>f qi^ # 
sqiq;^-fq?n a fqqtspq a?i4 § | qfra fosi a?4taq> ?cRr q^fcr 1 fa 
c^qr qsl 11 q?q*4t asiffT ^qft & 11 ^Ii4ft4 sq^s gq^5 feq 
qisqqs% qsRR mf, aft t-R4w 3?qqft qi, % qfcqq qra* 
q^lfcfiT wU gqq arqft «rc*foffl *rcr<*4l 

4 q|r g^iqr qi I ®?ri4 &*trt( gamer )% fftsrc q.* (4^ 
arifem gqs ? ^ qft q^qgq q§4 $ i ^44 fcq ?ra«fa^wr4 qrc«i*% 
fq^'W ari'T^q; sq^sr fq*ra^rc$4 gqiqr i qoH* & qf<ftrs 
q. I 4 3ft1 

qmqft sq* qfos st^i 3Riftq& atwgms ^ r u«qiq 

qft 4l 3T|pf!^f8Wf qfl 315511? ?q% fft^* qf( Rtivi §3TI RI 3 | 
gf{% sftfeq ^5qiDH%gm5ff4 q|[ ‘qijjqfa faqi *J| | 

an**nre4i *m4 *ft q?r arci# ^ qV | 4 *£ct qqt4 ?*r 

q. ^Taq taqq hr 4^4 a4^ qT§qiqa 11 41fqqa^4 qqq4 g»tq;i»>^ 
qq^r fq%qq fa^r \ i 

5. f^qq^q-qiflRq WV 4 ^f.r 3ftqq \ I qf qq #fR % 3qq|*JW f[ I 

\. qqrs %. fa qf qqq fq*q am aan gqr %- 

fq?qi qqq^ q? «n4* araf, q?4 34 qff ¥n«ii%^ «nai i 

ga qifq ^ 4l% a§q ftef, qqqi ga qr? sfiaf n u«s. 

qsiat m qq^qqqtq, fqq qqa giTqf gi| qrfq qia i 

qRqq ! v$q g4 t ?q^, fa?! g?l i\ fq fl Rl^ || m o. 

^fqasqqqrcqjfl €m i 

si4 g*?$ qra qra aifq fqcii arom an^ aiq gq4 4 i qigq^qpRia 
m.q^ 4t fq^R qq; ^f^apral q^rq mSs gqi4 4 i 4^4 a4( 

qqi^i 

v, 4^4 a^qjqqi i 
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WKfc’ qsq, jfeqfqft afo qsq^fr sqfe qw fiteci 11 

qiqufcflq qfcqqs aft q&RR J7TWIS qj HTf ^qfl qR 11 
3*iWt ^ qq* aRsqi^lfaqi® feqitfefit fasi 11 

m $t*\ I Rr srei qs& ?s«» 4fc^ «r * 

WSTR «R[ feq 11 qqj qf^fil ^ \°\\ q qfc* qqi^qn 
11 

flt^ft-qiqqiqq^ srr sraqiapftqn qgqrflr *nrq qteqq? 

H\ «TF | fqqjq flq^ %V\o % 3T(55TOrfi£ qKf^ qqqq ^ cM 51^ 
qqf^ ^ 3 | 3^'T.f fqai^ss auRwnf&Rr jr! qr | q3Rq^ d\ 
qqftqii qfiqa qfog fasiq; qsfq ark qi|i^ gsuftltfu qj i 3*m sqrw»r 
qiisqif^ q.f sftfoqi qg qqiq t* i rK^qt ^ q? ^ ^ *ra- 

f.i qp | 3R 5Tlf5fIff 3lk 3T55T3^iq *||iTf 3Ttf3[ qiTSFI^ 3liqR- 

oift ffcjWRfc >^tq qn? qif? $m $ $ i «n ^q Ifcfi kk 

qft* q qfoqfltoi fa^rii^-fa «qq q*k ^rapifif stijr *qR 

qpn qj I HQ ^\S q qtak qiq% JJ^^IcT^FJ KW 3faqR 

q?qqq *Kft g^qq ^fqqft qt wcl qfti qi^Ri qi I <h *ft q? 
qfeqqs fq&T kk q§qR q» 1 f%qi 3 l qi I 

i. qsfqat-gg^ $ qsqiqa, 4k q®sq qm ? i ^fsnfqqqsft strata qq? 
2. ^ »} qi^q|q 4k stafcR^citqq q»sq ftk f&stit I 

q? qq q&qsr h qq ^ % an 'io q sfifocT §3?r 11 q$ qjw qq qq^ 

'i qq fast t, q? q) 3# siqs^r gqi 11 ^ qqf^l qw f| 7 ^ qi^ 11 
«. IC’O? qqq q|r ^R| 0 » 5 ^ ^(3 ^fqqi q) I 

q? qlqf gqq; (q^qqiR ^isqqiar % n * g^ 3 f«f sq 3% 11 qlfqq^^t 
q? ^q; %- 

q«f «qtqri%q%frtqR'fif^ (W*) f^qi*vftqq;q>- 
q^ *nfq Hi ^q^tgd: g5q^rsfe^qR;i 
qlqi^ ^*qqiftq agqqqq5| ^tj»q 5 ^^ 
iF*rcqrcq qfe«5Wf^ vRqfSr^5^qw^: il 

'*■ ^ 1 \ ^ ifqqrq^sq. 
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59% sl vft qqq^ ^ tftafqfo 9555 «fis<Tpt 9 iq# 

3%) if i <<91 5q^ra^%«nW fe^i 11 qjfq 555999 
q^ rr nq;? q*m 1:— 

“♦qsqqsqT jffqq't 3 % gqi9” q|i 3#55 99r 3R9IS.1# 
WSRFft-^Sfafo ??11 | 99IRf%5 #?ft $% 59915, 

R9RI? %% qqg&{ sftfRcT q?f * 5 % % I 53919% 59 959# ^59^5 
59111 3955 &3f%% HTW 95 93q$, 9159%, 9^#, 9'9I& 9919, 

qqj qiqlfo ^qn f|qq 1 1 arot # qfr 959Sjt95f 953 , 9# R 

qrc^qr, srr;%, ^ qRq % \ q? %qt55i atfww 11 

qR% {* 4t& 11 m\ q>4 zz 99 ; qqi 11 9f ^ 9R% 9te* qt 

^ricft $ i q£ qrc &z% 3?q)q 11 9i9i%39( f*93 qi 95 # 3*% 

qfeqqs 9,%95i 9*51 ift 11 

gwraiitai 59 arR 951 # «qiq 3 # qqt s i ark 5 599 ft derate 
*919 skq* if $ 1 93 q^q 59 39 m qq «r l qq 
ymrer qjrolqm $& 9 i?q B. A. 3 r q§i, qrc 95193& sr^s 

%%?M qRR qtq* m. a., ll. b. % 91* ark 9 i 39 < 7?9 ^9519 

95559il aig^q fqjqi qi | R 9\m 95<cf| 599ft 99 R 3R g95T9?fol 

«TI5 3^< 3f|qqj | qr& 9|=cft5 $q|qfo Pfqqq R% crq? JJiRfcft %9 fe‘3l 
qf # 59931 9lfqq59 gqi qi | 

smic* 

9K3*3jq% aft ^f95lf595 g$5 iq 1 35H 9f39939il arctcq (qq)) 

qqs qi qq; 1 1 sqiqw, 9159 ^ ^pq^fcf 57 %qiR 5 ^ ^qqt 

aftqq fqctiqi 5 | fq^lRt^ 5«?.T RR^q q|« m \ I 

fqqr fqqif qi^l^ ^%qi% ^ i q? srifalr 
, r 3TWqi55 3?k qq% l«I ^ | ?qq»| R[R qi ^5H5 

em q^qif R1R fqq^qt m \ &S 
qiqi|q R5tRi% gqi?i qqi^qft f^rq sirct ft qi 1 %m R5 $fo-smR 
qgq qfl qqt ?> qqi qf I 5Rt 35K ^ 5591^ qi I 35# q«fi 
tfq gq R# Jfffat it I 39551 3IR 9stf ^53 | q§t 59 qfalW 9R5» 
ami?q qjq% fqW3 13TI I 53519% %99lS 

f%qtg< 55^ 9f^q q% qq I q|l 35551 eqiRR #%% 5^5% ®5I I 
aqg: jjr ^l%q? %53^! 5l9f #< fqqf5i! ?55519 1^1 I 5T5 93 
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tasic «n*n i q* toralta 3*1 qi 1sqiqtto qito q tot 
3«fc fqcn% «rA «i*qra *3 «k $tim q* tot «tt i mat-tow 

MliT 33# *sl33if I q$ sqRK qR3t *53! qi | q* 5*13! 3$ift qqj 

335 to 3 # 3 ^w «n*f *ft qsst 11 ta?# s*iphS Rift gs 3 Fr 

5^% ta # *wi 133q?i qsi 353% qsrcr ri S3# 5«w 5) ircr I 
%% fSIFC to »fl a«3tqwtf q?# q>ito#f3# 3$ feqtf *n£r 
1 33 * 3*5 taiqft #fct gfe q toft #r 33 # 3$ft# 35 T tor 3%i 
q5 frt% <ftft qto gtot i 

qq> ftq totgiR aws^i «RRn wft i 33*1 

qq=q3 gqjf ta« *ft 331I q? *RW «% ftSR #* =qs3fitft $ I 33^i 
3-1333 q»f #3ft ^to; 33 to I ta? nftq qt, 5-3 stos^r 
g% qto-qf*RP3 (33*133) to# qj$i 1 33:* 3*3 3113 3*3 531* 

( 33 sratiif sto qq> ffttot rir i *r «n) q>t fqqq to# 3551 1 riris 
grgfeqiWR «r tof3#> ft333 qfto Jr 1 gaaq 

tanaiRf tois Rfa«rcf 33q;r rrisr ftot argsw to 1 m-. tas# 
qN9M 3q>q»i ton «rF3i$r ^qtar ftqr 1 33# «mr Rt3q»* 
tato aifqq; 3*011# ftqto to 15 ton scto toi 1 

35 q»5Ri *5 qqt 1 fq> tas# qtasto 3tR qto qi 1 35 
3^% 3* qto «ft 1 taf# qq5 3333# qtfor it 1 ssqsi 31R 
utosw: v*n ‘tom % ^rq^r gq;’% ^33« q? qt qaiqt Rgc q toR qr 1 

tas^i o^r R^qi 4 t toig^ 5 6 e r^ Cr qqf qq fq^ ^1^1 
33^ fqRFC toll 33^ ?fe qto^ q* qfi i 33 q^q ^ ta- 
?qt qisqqstf qwF flaraiift q'T M3: qfi sqiqrc, q»3f, 
rqgiqft 33^ q»| 3iqq ^ i r) *«jh fqgi q.3R 331 qt^ qqq3 
qRRRi qr 1 q? ^q qfeqqs^ % tot qt 1 q|t gq> sr % 1 
qt 3^c qiq ^ 1 ta? sqqqto to qfeqqs 

^ w q|^i 1 


n. %q qqfq qq q>t qn? ton \ 1 qq^r sw qt 11 
tT ton I qf qjq«! qqfqqiq) | • q? %*&q fi[ fto 5*1 
fq q'lfeq ^giflqqJi aq>i qt swift feat ^ i qq> st^t atli q«ii s?t i qf zift qqq 
V^« sq afti #:qq ^o qq qaRtl i q|w q?s qt qrs ®ril afeft ^ qw t qqt 
qi q| st aft iwast qtf^% i 
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qfcnraft tm mmi qwRqtffa srqfife M iw qwi qt i 
«rf fq^-qRq tffiqq; 3?k qr I fff) q>R<q fa? qfwq? 
3TPH | qfiq* 5TO =Ef$m\ | 5<5R #5ft I tfl^hi <^F ?>«* 3*k <£K 
di# SINK ^ SHI | W *lfa 5 *W ERA! qi | 3KT: 
sznqiR % qs: «iscii m i piRq* qi5#Rl 3*ft i sirfcsfo 

jfitsj ^qn %% ; qra% sfaii ffaftqft qq*ft *mw n$ ^ l qp-'Wr 

*ft sr^ 3TW 3?k 3T?^ wir^ 3?q star 
* WPW ’ ^ ^<si<t 1! fas% q|i qq; tft 

%=fa 3?i| i faf^r sft <sHXi I qft q)3 qqi ffaifa «ft ?*kr qs 
sitai qR qiie) wft q* '41 (fa serai $ *r simr qi i faf^ f^qjf q?xq 
sunqie: sa *qrera% qRflffa sft <q*fa Mi i jqisqqs'i ffaifaqii hr qf| 
qi 1feq ?q^qH ss?l %=q Mr | 3R fas ^ *rira qft ffari q?^1 1 
ssqii 5ftq;f sqiqif =*M «qt | qtt £t *raq*i ?*kr ^ quit 

M | <MM> srsi ?)cft *t§ i “ wrcqjjsnRlfa ” ; qiqk nisqrreq 
^itf 3lk% 3^1 55^qt arsft sift | SSqft q?fcT sfa %S q§ | q;f qq>fai 
sqiqi* 3?fa 3Rfa ^ I 

qfeqiTSff 3^fi qnrrc qgqjr *i°ti srqfasfa ^q q*si *n i 
^ q? aqiql *ik segrjqqft qtfsn q^faisi qi i 

igfan far q qs^flqft ^ra> ^tqt qf! 

11 'qq^qft gfeqxii qi*q^ i^qq m* qiqt i (in ft ) 
eqqf ^ Mi ^k ftq^; gq ^l?Rffn^ q^f 

qstqqi^ qqiqi | 

5q|qi(t 5ftqq^ 3rq ^IqSflRR 3?k gq^r ?I3qqlfq$qq 
q?iqq fq,qi I ^r§gi55\ qR kk qifqqi kllfl ^qqq rr 3 
?isn 3i\ aRi^t qq% faq Mi i gqi^R qft q^ift gq sRiqa 
M qiktaft q>^i «n?ft q^iq^^s aftc an«Rirtt- 

oiki 551 fq^ql «n I tosfqiki mm 8w( ^) q§q q»q q^M 

ailt qsriHfD arifqqj ^ qifJrqj 55ir^ q»| tflHff qqi^, qlqfqq Cl^qW 

*srri «k q^r ^ qsi I 


1. aqM ^e l kcq^R 1 i q. fq qsirqir snq 

Mi s' I qf qqq q?f anqr ? ( 
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fasprc srei an | m Bra qnfon *n i ^ n k^tn 

^W-arffa m P- qfo ^ n^g qr =qg ^iqi | qon 3rqfs$fa 
* ’ swrai i sb% fa) fas$HR# 53 ft «n^ft 

Tt^n 1 se *w?n R5 ** ??( an 1 sb# *§fa sb* ffai fa ^i 5 ^ 
fi# (SRI afa?t | ^ cfasR 31ISR) fafa q{ 4) UR fa) 3flq BR 
gm raq gs# ^tri l fafafc# ^ »rai 1 rr *wq 3Rq,i nfa* 

BR'IIR# fecr fa)# gsq ^ '-qi | j*fa *q|;fq* 331 | 5 q;( 

fa)# 3 G 7 ^ 3RI I falfa* ^3$ agfa an I STRRR BRSfil -cqR R$ 
m \ #3) \fa SK 3R% Rifa fall # '4 fa *fafa RJfl# fal^R 
*5 gwfal I^l I B^fa ^'11? ffal fa< q.?( fa 3*5# RR-^Rfafa 3 
1^1 i I 3^ I? wfc 3^ 3*1# I 

R%n qifa fa*q( *TJ, I 51 Blfa faR Sqifa « 5 W %Rf ? 

„ . _ |R# B@l$ 3# I fafa ^!f/)% 3fa# B55I? 

3ref%faq'R ffaq. . . 

# 1 brr fa nra # 1 rr g«fa rrir *ri 1 

sr# ?.aft #3f 3?k faR# far B«nO fa$ 513% Rifa *<?ifa i$-£\ 

if 1 fate* g<?q qf I q|r rrfrr 3 - 5 irt 1 afft rhrh ara&c# ffa 

it I Rfafa mwj lari 1 Rqfas# fai fafa fafa)- 

m it 3R^ wraqf STlf | B7,3cTI% B3TI 9{ ^51 

13TI I 3!T ^rr qq 3*?J5U %q vjqf^J cfifq^r ^qfqj 1^5^ 

*R?ft «r^ 11 ysi^ra, 3it< ten w: ^ 

qq^qa v) ^qq't qcrit ql | ^?-ft i?rai<lR fRi^qR 

^*r $ an jri 53m, 5n§5, w, q?gqi^, ct^rw, 

ri B3Ti^ q?i3^ r! st ^ i fas# “ffai 
gifisqji B«n ” #r ^ l 

fas n^RIBT^ #f qfqqicRl an I SBqjt #{ Sc^J an | 

. ., * sb^ H q#B qfajt swr ‘#q?iqfa m 

3%a>iai?q m jrr. t • . . 

qisff qj^qji B^qc^ 3«r feqian I ^src 

it\ ^ b^i# Bfft B«?q qtRR qst i sb^ #faji 3 Tibi ^ %s n| q\ i 

Sq^R fqjq JT<^ q{ BS | a^Rf? fa^ |1RR %% 

'Jfef Sq^R% ^R!(l qiral ^ I giRRS^ afa tt\H fasqn 
qvnq afa rn %B[ 1 
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qspn? sratasisjiipq ^i*ft stcr <ftft% qms m I 

5ta? s^rrat 5f^ qi?ft qjjti i gsi gqiq sqq sriftq? tas sqiftfa 

45 3FcT 5te* 45l4f|f 5tJT4l | 54 ^ 3^15*°%% 3?qft ^rftMPWi ft«ra% 
j^ftgoq 3%* »nc44^45l q^lf 4!5#R? ^T m 5^1 I 

qt <% ei3 %qfail 4?4 41 1 I *K «K Sflqft 

^ 31M ^ 4M «ft I fftHftj 34% 4f%»liR% 

* 4f4 414 41=41411 34 4H%Kjf& 

qfeqiTS sriftft; 341=41? ?14^% 3ft, 45 SgM £l 4K 1^4 34!%5% 
34% 914ft 441 I 4% 515% JJ44RT 4JT?-qft3 W414II 3S?TCn*H3nai 
'4lfft q ; «fi% ?I3 5%tl I 1% 54 444 4? 41444 ftqfft ^ st5tI? 531? 
44 ^ f%41 41. fqjfiq 414% 444 3*4ift 414 4i%4 4ft, 3%? 4151 fft; 

^ qi=4 v\m\ fqqq Mi 41 33% tft siM 44 aiiq%t t?qi% 
3% Mil i 314: «nq?Rai qaifq f% 154 444H sqq f%4% ^ \ 3$% 
44^1% ftqfft 4134334 51^313310 4W4i 5K33ft34iI l?T ftfft? 
4 ; 44I4I 1 45 3 ^% 34451?%! 41441 §41 444ft 4f4 ?§% efi^rr 41 3 I 

%4f $41? 4=444% $ Ml4il 5444ft 3%? Mlftt 4iT M 4 3%34i 411 

*.%.* ^ "^f * ** * f ^*# 

444? 4fft 4451 4ft I 3ffi: 45 4ll5<4|f«% fecr 
4t’4 Mw.Sfit 41441 4i? 44ft4 m 444I4I 411 3?q>l3ft3 31% 0451^4 
33*45 3<452 ipflqft 3lftqj q^Mf 45?4141? 44ft 4%=4 4ft?5 1345 54^ 
5T5%ft 414 3*345 331* ?4irq4 foft % 3t 3lf5c34ift ?fg% q| 4^4 
% %* 44ft #4 4^4 44iq 54451 441 54%) 3141 345 331 45ft 1 l 

%$ fq^Rftqft 45 434 3%? srqft* 4?q.% 4^ qj?4i 411 

1 . fttaft*n*rcifT ‘ aqm^ftqqiraal ’ ft ft 3441 ^* 15 ^ %i ■*% m- 
qwrft 1 1 ft%srafl% M ft 1 ^qft s^ft w.% =43353 Mr?.? q? 5^1 

*1T I Wftl 414% q.| 41414 ^'( 1 

*. 51144 tftf-x 3^-4 ?fift qifegionft 1 49 % 9 f 4 45 fft. 1 ft 44 t 4 r 1 

\. 9f94l4? 3l?4% q^ ^)«% 49%t 3?4ffti?l 441 =4441 5 I 4? *%45 4? %’.- 
Sgi?41^45fl4?f54§44r 4^441554- 

f§q4TS*4=5ft =4 9r?4%431^4a«ft: gqf I 
!3?<Tiqft 4fft 44ft4 %14I c4c^qfpf.4f- 

3144144,44fft 44llft 4444 ! 41444t II 

V. *| Jflftfa 441%ft |9% fe^4iq §q 4^1 Ml ^ | 
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qJTnsqft srsri goi «i§q arm 11 

q»ft ftgn ^ 1 fti- 

**• “ 5Jrl3 ^Wcl 3J: * qft?q: | 

qie SRI q-tfq 31 qqi || ” 

q{ ■*% 3}q3IS qi | SR Sitf W 3H# 3ff #<«r q[ ^ <ft 

sqqq 91 I ?ql sq?T^% 3q^ 3Tq?ft faaft SSfflSf iftiq SR 
fatf qr?R& wqft *ft l q*W 5*r ^ sRqj) qts* 45m 
ftti- 

$ qST SROTSfi *5f% fqjcr I 

^ q^ri qqfa?% %*p* q* aiqst faqfts ark «rw§w 
fs*r i 

3 g# q^tFres qqq H^ 0 ®® ^ sis q^a ssrrc 
qq sh fsqi i g*& sftgteqqfl vs^o« ,?M <a% qft I 


5qiqir% q;Ror wctf q# foist sstf qt ? q; ?q sstec 3jk 

^qraitoqRifs’fc =qftq% gftfsfi' g) m=i\%\ q?& %dt ss tft 

SWRS 5HRII qf, q^$J 3Tq eft S55I 3fl *?! | | 3? FR5RI 3 aTjJ^m 

sgt I 


ftrqs^t 5<Rl 331 sqqqR aft* ^<359* q* qV 3? 3%R 
.. qqiqtiq tost qi 1 a?4 aik sir g<R:3% 3S 

qiw sftqq. 353$# fsss ss^qa qqsiqi qr 1 f*sfo 

qqqq 35 qgq sfo qqqi qi I q>K<q I fo qq*t rnfifo qnqffi ^rat 
q^t qsftst sqft r% foft 1 1 ^\igi s^aft# qisr %q* ^q% <q%% qqft 
fasR;, aqg., afowssi, aft* y%m cfl^qst qq rqqjiqi’ 1 fq*qK q^ \% 
qql gq§r ^ ^qi^iqfqt qq cftqq^t ^qpq^q fq?[ fq^qii 
q>f q^q^f ?r f^qi 1 q»qk^ qifr^q qqi^ ?q qqtq»i qcqn?: faqf 1 


1. f««qR 5^? 5I^qq % ^ pq cftq ^ISiqiqi^q \ I sftuq^I flK- 

qi^q ^ 1 qprNi qqsfqq q';q^iR^ qi^^r qw qq q-?i siar % 1 
qli qt arq> ^1 Is qrqf % q? snqi 5 1 qsftfqq gq q-q aq^ 

*q q^gqi55 % q%q»i sfWfsK fq^n q. *1 q w^iqr qr q«i «>gq faqfrirq- 
^1 sra>r ^RlRrqq? qR ^ q fa^t \ 1 aa q%q qf 5 «t« iqr §qi 1 1 
an^sii qsqqi^q qqrqlq: qlqrq ^q§: qq^: > 
sfiqfetf q^qiaqi%q> ^ = II 

qi||W aq§q> qfq* ft. a. araR^q ^« 5 fi gjq «gi aft«r 

^q^qra ^n^iqqRfl art^nafi^ ^hr ftqr % 1 ^qft ift^ra %. '•o, 
*.. ftqn^ qft<i| 11«»«oo 5<ft ft^r 1 
124 0.1. 
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f?T sqiqrtO "flW Vifkn qftq. 

q Qfl 9?k ^*Tf^ 35T 3?k goqsfii 

cffliqi | gsqqft 353TcT, 3?Fft I WiH 'A, 

3W jfta 351$* 3T(3' %$t tffaKft 1*11 *T? ^ ^Wit 

■qfopfl 3Rn*$«T «n I 

Spqs J.RI& #g% «rofe$fl3n, *Wlfo«# a^( ^TffT 

gta 1311 | ^ q>q qsfir^i STI^T MUTiRT gl^T ^1 I 
fasfRRRil gq SlifR^RTC* *Tf iftanw aftc WflfSl 
ark w I <rc? tit qgfcr ^i4 fq;q i fqcri^ g&q& ^ftrq- 
^Nra^U^*iNp <\ # 3iii;, aftc tercet *r 
(q^r) tosi fasR sit *m R«pq § | 

sqiqtf 4< qfaqiifl stass. 11 *FRl% 
SilrsRft fas aifo sTteRfiRKRii qgrf rsi ?rr 11 «irai < fa qisq; ^ 
3fa*l% 35|R 33lfa | 

fals =3rft?& qrvjq i 

fasgiRifa qfafai ffafa gq% g*Ri fa g$?r*n»rc &fRiqsq 

fasi |, # s*fa d et Ris qifa *ri 11 3*fa Rid *?arte5Pifa 

11 ^n^qsRi “ %q*<fa ” *ft sqqtqt 11 q? g^ri^qft 

rerhRft (q^tfqqq q. % gffa g. ) 3 uh I, ss gqfaslifo *ft 
g® 3 tr^> fojjai 1 1 |ff faft airarctr sqfamtfifoft, sqfarci'afcf, 
srfeRqfa, faqiRfaqirasI sftfcrffapnft r5rr$?t fas% Rftfa 
feqn rri 11 

rkrr, gqqq, Riaqr, fare afa qfereifq faf% gqq \ m *% r rr 
4fa ^iqiq fsjsrq^ faqi «■* % i 

[ ^faifaRiq, iqqfqyqlqiqift: qf^nq^lf^i 

W wiRWR^qfRt || ^^RiJR y. I ] 

” h qfqt% rir qqgiq \ \ 
qiqqqlqgT^ m 33 fem 1 

\ Rtflq qq€i gqJ5f qlqqq^qi Rfiqq qraNr wjft n^efjq rs feqj 1 
%. Ipgff qqgl, 3?s«f), qfjq^ft, 3?[^ fi[jf[g RI«, R.^q, f[q, 
f«?R, %?qrnRJirfq sqqq «ta q.iqtq 1 
'j. qqr^l rI qqqfla rriri i 

e. 3%^ f^PT-^ill ^31 qf | 

* ataqf rr-srki ^ri ri% q 1 
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qrsqfl tihm&swnz* $$ 

m\i |:—( 3q^ m $ *$t ^ fogi |) 

(t) 

arqraiqs* stows* t&pq^i 
qto siraitgcflqqorq^ u 

<*> 

<*) 

qrf?raif5*mi*toi fasra'is** sri ^fq i 
g«i qwnl sigffa: II 

X X X X 

X X X X 

<*> 

3q?q <rq*r: »fqi faqiw qfaq% l 
qifasifetflto^fci jwqn^ ii 
^flfa f% ? ^i?:— 

(«) 

w ! wq$taq 1 snifter qqiss^fq^qig^n ? 
(%3i^¥^5$r ?rtsfiq^g s to =q *: II 
<£ 

zsj ni5 qrfcrcnft to 3 ^ : i 

arfor qjtaj: gsfa II 

*» 

qifasifsftfa qt? ^Rcftfa =q r 
fqqra^rgjV* sqifq »wrssfrqi n 

( t° ) 

$W0T?Kl%5q 

'q^aqq^ri qilMiwq g?i ll 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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(K) 

qo^q qq* JTR^ Mfflgtat: | 

aiifiwwRraw Mr & 5 rqr^r II 

(Ro) 

<rcreF$ jrcreiissRi qifircnfl s *Miq | 
3«n<Tt fcl*$4qpfl3 || 

x x x x x 

(«) 

3 rifaq*qr^i<rcq gd I 

n«ri| cTflq'tercrcqd gffadsqsR || 

<*») 

qrffaifs^rqiqpRPTeq r q^qq I 
goqqRcr: ll 

(*M 

aqtcraferc ?|Rt sqwTraq, I 
«rd ! q ; dsq*fte«t: m\& ll 

X X X X X 

(VO 

q$q>aft qfasisscqi qft^q 3^: 1 

sftai^ qifanMqi^s: II 

X X X X 

i\K ) 

%rM qfa^q> 5 l qifasif^qt^r 1 
^qd?l^ qtfsqwWa =qipq || 
fk ?RI5- 

(VO 

itoSfk srqfei sn^Ri^i 1 
s?r ?q q^sfa ^i^h^qiqqi: | 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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(») 

qiffaifeftfH jrjti i 

qp^faqfa m §foq*q q£i?«qq 11 

X X X X 

<n) 

qTf%fllf53l?i*fta5raq( sqq gs: I 
tan^iq^toc ^qimsqq^ gfa ii 

X X X X 

(^) 

qifagifsftfa qi? ^qpj?rcwaqi^ i 
*$qi gs\qtsfar =q s«fcr 11 

X X X X 

(^°) 

q<ft =g>s?tf fl^f^fbi: | 

f^gs 5 ^gqtstff^rofrr: ^r n 
(M ) 

3T5T: qt ! Sflqit ! q^ffilfaqgTm I 

*rot?nft *m*aRi qrfqq II 

(VO 

qifaflif^ifag qrc qrcfefa 
qtitoqfaqKfatft qs:cf qgqcfeui 

X X X X 

(VO 

^q qigeqi^gq^iqtHHtftqq: 1 
qifasif^5Pto-%%*raif&£r! 11 

otaftreqiqj^ ‘%«q^q 9 swrai I (fqq>f *m jqqw tf. 

?»R» ?fq>) 3* 3 fu ^«fq: mh 1 1 

(U 

?#ti«^qwigqi gfqfaqi sfaissfts ?iftqi, 

** flsft^fofgfaqfaqi ^facqscqrfqqi | 
q^ffagqr, g^qw^%. faewrffajw, 

a«#^ftqfqfa?nssR3Tgqf, mi ll 
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a) 

Hu qtoreiifeqn: fonfafqqt srn, 

(V 

fasR* fswr^Hfqfo M f5xrq*qq> 

awl qiftqrais&sfa ^ fafonft I 
<riH, gqqqtaqqai siqfHi<qi b\\ I 

W^foqifqiiT, tem qrw 5 qg«%^i 11 

(») 

sfacaaiHifoitq =qfc=r sttafUTOroi- 

qwwisnw qsgqi^Miqlsrtq goqi*g$: i 
m\i tRRgtR^^ft?$3*roRn 

^:q.wqH^pqis3W%qi 11 

(M 

q*r qq ft# m g^q> qtfsqqt qq ^ i 
straw qqqsrawsraw MHij «$w- 
$3 sf.fajraiqqirafimi st§ *g* xm \\ 

(q^fa: f 5 Jq»g) 

(*) 

tflqfeq^qH33Hl^«qtf Ht*?t 

fHtqtswtlHs tfsqfr# 5i*$jwsrrafc i 

X X X X 

(H) 

gMfcwH q^rfqRqq?q|q#4 PWf*n- 
g*t«NH fq«qq;fsqfJTftfa<sr}: *qHt% qtft i 
faqrfa witonfa f«feHqfefe?:tiqR!oH 

aramift qtft qiTfanqttfanft || 



A DISSERTATION ON HINDI GRAMMAR. 

By D. N. Rania, M. A. 

Prejudices die hard. The traditional method of offering 
the grammar of a living and an unusually easy tongue as 
Hindi by multiplying the number of its grammatical terms and 
declensions ad nauseum, though somewhat changed, is not yet 
extinct. Conscious or unconscious imitation of Sanskrit 
grammarians is responsible for the introduction of the concept 
of Kdraka Vibhaklis ($R«$rnfos) in Hindi as well and the conse¬ 
quent tediousness and even contradictory obscurantism. In a 
living language (like Hindi), aspiring to grow and thrive, there 
ought to be the least difference between a word as it occurs 
in the lexicon and as it may be used in oral or written 
speech. In fact, it ought to be the strivings of our 
grammarians, working in the interest of a language, to reduce 
such differences (if any), by analysis and even artifice, to a 
minimum. Yet our traditional grammarians would not rest 
content unless they have actually declined a substantive, for 
instance, through not less than sixteen forms ! 

Besides a little reflection would show that the so-called 
Rat aka Vibhaktis in Hindi are not, properly speaking, Vibhaktis 
at all. Vibhaktis in Sanskrit are particles (meaningless in 
themselves) that become an integral part of a word indicating 
its forms and use. In Hindi, on the other hand, a so-called 
Vibhakti like can be shown to have a dozen meanings of 
its own. Of course, its sense may not be as obvious at first 
sight as that of an independent indeclinable (like ^f^) and it 
may, therefore, be distinguished from the latter as a dependent 
indeclinable (<R?P5t w), dependent for the explication of its 
sense upon the word it governs, yet nevertheless not a 
meaningless particle or Vibhakti but a full-fledged word with 
definite sense. 
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The concept of Karaka Vibluktis in Hindi has also led 
the traditional grammarians into a curious contradiction. In 
Sanskrit, the substantives and verbs undergo changes of 
declensions but not the 3im. Now, in Hindi, the form like 
$ff«f or fsr-jd-t is quite common wherein a non-substantive 
without number, gender or tense, obviously a true indeclinable, 
is followed by a so-called Vibhakti. The traditional 
grammarians takings, h ete. as Karaka Vibhaktis should 
recognise them as the declensions of an indeclinable and 
f«W and thus lead to the concept of a full-fledged declinable 
indeclinable. Of course, such absurdity can be automatically 
avoided by recognising and ffcTih both as separate 

indeclinables and the word as a joint or a double 

indeclinable like wherefrom or wherein in English. 

The changes that the substantives undergo before the so- 
called Vibhakti that might have possibly tempted the tradi¬ 
tional grammarians to consider them a part of the word itself 
are not peculiar to them alone. There are a number of words, 
pucca substantives like WT, ajft and others before which the 
preceding substantive undergoes a change, although the word 
that follows is obviously not a part of it. 

Another absurdity indicative of the usual thoughtlessness 
of our grammarians is the retention of the word preposition 
(actually printed in English) in Hindi grammars. Now a 
preposition invariably precedes its object in English and, 
of course, its name there is quite appropriate. But in Hindi, 
the so-called prepositions, even in poetry, actually follow and 
never precede their objects. They always come after and never 
before the substantives they govern. ‘At home’ is always 
sw and not otherwise. Thus the so called prepositions in 
Hindi are actually post-positions (sqwura), but, it has been the 
glory of our grammarians so far to call them ‘prepositions’ 
and be sublimely unconscious of the contradiction ! 

As for in Hindi, our grammarians usually feel shy of 
recognizing it either as a substantive or a verb. This question 
ought to be faced squarely and it must be recognized as full- 
fledged substantive seeing that it behaves as such and is 
independent of tense. 
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In connection with verbs I have felt that while the concept 
of like warn, fesfeaun, ^aqw, ^n, *cwr, 

reduces the forms of verbal declensions sensibly, yet the flfejqijji 
viz., ^l*n’ looks like the future of ‘fen If it is 

necessary to recognize it as a particular tense, a suitable 
explanation ought to be offered for fixing it up as that. This 
alone looks like a compound word while other conjugations 
arc simple formations. 

Besides noun-verbs known as a feci in Sanskrit such as 
IfP, wn, WH etc. wherein two words (in appearance) 
lead to one indivisible sense and wherein the two words 
cannot be grammatically separated, should be distinguished 
from verbal phrases like flaif WIT wherein the verb can be 
obviously distinguished from its complement or object, 
although in both cases the correctness of idiom may lie in the 
appropriate though arbitrary use of and others 

with appropriate words (viz. 15$ and not wn as it 
would at first suggest to a novice. In fact, the proper use of 
the verb following in such verbal phrases is one of the most 
important forms of idiom in Hindi. A list of such idiomatic 
phrases should be attached to every regular grammar. 

The agreement of verb with its subject and sometimes 
with its object often creates difficulties for beginners. It can 
however, be reduced to a general rule with a definite and 
regular exception and again an exception to that exception 
agreeing with the original rule. On the whole, general rules, 
divisions and nomenclature of terms, and the various forms of 
conjugations and declensions are to be reduced to an 
irreducible minimum and if possible, a thoroughly coherent 
system. In grammars written for actual use as texts, the 
inductive method ought to be adopted with a large number 
of appropriate and interesting exercises, and to relieve brain- 
fatigue in teaching a comparatively dry subject as grammar, 
illustrations and other devices may be used. 

Lastly, we ought never to forget that the aim of education 
is as much the formation of mind as its information or instruc¬ 
tion. The grammar of a language ought to be made at least 
coherent if not thoroughly scientific. It ought at least to avoid 
contradiction and confusions, and particularly the connivance 
of such confusions although inherited from traditional sense 
or lore. 
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stows 

By Krishna Sevak. 

(Katni). 

qnqqj^r sqqft ^ ^ ^rfqq; q$- 

t; qi'qqR^ qjlH'h^fqft qjqi qqi qq^i TO 3TT3[tr q;^[f%^ qq% 
&fRqiqft qiqqiqsqTSqR.qiqqj frft qfa faq\ | 
q r qisq^fi ^ 5*qfo<ft swgftfqqisft q. etfmffc qiq 1 1 
q«^qqjv^ f. 3 gqs mst* ^qtf gq^qtq qtfq 
^ qqft ?qqft q;qi ?qqn fqq^ sn^ ^iqg^iq-qwqfcq 
“ ^qfoferq g*q#si ” qq^ qftqiffo fqfr^ 
Sgffiftqrqqrt. q? gtqqj qsrciqr m? qqrcq% gtqqjRqfi I. 
qq, ?^° 4 » qft qrffo ftqts% qqi qsai I fqj arissq fefeq qrq& 
q( qq f *i ^qiqqtq *qtqq;qq^ *ft ‘qraqrqqqft qjqr-qiqr’ qm; 
gwqjqft rqqi q^f qft 11 q? %®n qtf; qqqmqrc; ^ *q;r- 
qrcr 1 1 q&TR qqq3 *ft q? qiqi fqq qqnftrq ft I. 
faq% q? qiqi snm | fa qife?q%5ft qsqqft si ; q ifaq; qq q^g^r 
qjqi^qft qifq ?q qjqfqft qt fq^q q^q ftqi 11 fqrg qiqqft fq^tq 
3flq?qqRi qi^q steft I fa q?afc qrqq> qraqtqs 3?\ qifw q?fq- 
fqqi^qnft q* qter 3^ qq»ro trt 

qmiq^Ri q*qwiq gsqrqcft qqtf arqqr qfrnq 1 1 q? 
qqd qi^ ^ qq qeqq^fpqqq qq^IJC £°-\° $ >Sfer 
m ^tr arcufe^ faq 1 ?r siNta qqfl t1 ssw aNta qm 
3 ®qq?ft qqft i 1 qq? vmfa ^qi^f qiq** 1% fwc qqiqt 
^ ^rqn qw ‘fqa^’ 1 qqi ?tqi t fq qq^w qiqqRoi 
^|q fqqR 9 «rq; f%qi qqf 1 1 q^i % qqqq ^ *ft® qNqqft % qj^ 
%qrrrr ^5 <jte mh> gw I ^ 1 1 ^ gw^ 

^ gf^i Prqqqtq 1 1 ^ gq>t^ qi*» ^ 
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^ rif^t qj?ct 11 m m\ I fa q? **jr ffrf «Ron*t ft r§ 
RFcft % STfafllftq RI | RtfR mft fRR S^RFF 3T$ 3^1 flRF I qqi 

‘ §f*R ’ wk qfa. rrf ^r «ri)f rsf^t m\ 11 sp*roi: 
^rf^ rsf^r 3 # fRqsqqf £\%k rfrot qqfocr swi% 3 t«irr $r 
Rjtffaf rw ^qqrsft ffotfH r=f faqi rrt ff i qq^fa s*fa ^oit^R-^d 
rrf er§t Rf qSqflqaT RR3* rtcJ 11 atqfaF q;RR t fa tm qtfft ?r 
rr<I# *lte%_ Stfr rrfrf rf aik *Frf%r^ nsr^q =rn<t% R«q$ «F. 

m\ qtfi efj^o rsf^ $f i ^ %faiR rstf nfrfafa ijr $f i 

R^*»° % X°Co RRJ tw faqi l%qt %RRft, R^FF, RRF 

qRtfRF ^ i R;fa cfcrtqr qq p^qqqft rrri qf r $3 qft RiefF I q RRqft 
RRi^rfa fqqqft «w *ft ^ srsr^ qrqrq Rq ririrr 3 qRffar % i 
qisi rfrf 1 fa qRi^fa qsn^RRt q;k q?i qfafaf rrt cFr^ 

RFSl^R f;'*^ $ I fR SRRR ^ffal RRR Rff RRTRR gq<Jl RFR RFTR R R 

3R g'^4 qqf nferfar faqi q*cf ^ l ^ffaf frfr q qrar?^ (rwr kfa 

RF STtff *ft RRiq <?[% | | ^ RTR[% R£ 3Tq?q RffRR ?TcFF 1 fa RRI £Rof 

i^qqJt RfFqqt ^fr r|f qRreJ «r ark rrrr rrf> 1 «r. 
fq^fafa sfaotf q^fi RRq> qq> #rfrf RiRf 11 R*fa fqqq$ *ft 

R^l 'RFRF | fa FFRF R.^ RtRRRR^k RIR # RFR IfRR R^IRT Rl 
R^fa RR( R°R )% q? RFRI R5 RRF11 RFFRfa RFR RF RF^R fa^^fa 
RIRR 5^lfafacT RT5 | RR^’ RfaqR Rifq-FfaR qRJ qq vft Rl%q{t 
SF5IRIR RS-fT t. 

m? 3F5?R^' RR^ 5tfR r| 

^ fR RW FFR #JRF | I 
WJ 3TR Rfq| RIR RFRR'jft^F R% 

(FRR#) ^I3R 3tk ifacF RIR rIrF | | 

R5F $$ q^R qfiq 
spg q;t ^ FPRt %k^ ^r rfri 11 
Ri| RfaqR 3TR qqjRt fa^^i} 
rftqq^ tR 3R RISR q^RF | | 

<kr( qkt51 fa Riffa faqFq Rq qi?ft rr rrs rjr rirf | qq fR*f 
“RiF qfa ?iq rr rirf n rrf faRtfa qeq?: |q rf?f 11 q? 
qqiRgrqtt fa rr r?r FRiRlk qr*ft gjq rfri 1 qq ff^j Ri^ qRiq fq 
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31&3H 3f H3l3*f31 11 353lfa^3fi%*$ai^ 3333^, *fte% 

$(t 3* f*ft 3&%Mq ^ f?? 1^33153% 313% 3%? 1 1 ^pji 
f%33l3ft% l%*3fa £i*i 3fi ®irt 3»*3i t 3 3$<*35 ^33»3fi* m&i 11 
f33f(t$ ^nftq *3te$ §% f * <w* 331 qf33i frr^Ht 11 fa3% f333$ 

3if[ ^3TRTf | % U31 3i<$$ f355fft 333 <t «ft fa*T% 31131# #% 
3 *b nt I ^ # 3ft <*3> ft*rr$ 3 rt 33ii$*r ^n M3 im *»i fa $a# 

ftsrtf 3i% 5 rt *fe | (N^rft =3#3i m &Rfe?ifa 3 * 1*13 stfMfa it$% 
0*113133 #3i !)■ 

* 

33M 313% 3# qrar ^irri I fa *ri q*§i$ gM 3*313# 33 (fat 
i) fa 33 *m qg^iq ft 33ft *ft; 33: sfaifei* fa*n l Mt 3# 3 ri 3 

q!3fa( 333 f%3l 331 *rM%t 3ft 31131* f33(*l 3i*3% fe$ 3*$3I 33il*% 
33 3R f33*«3 faqi 1 3*3 r 3fi 3»t ^ R3ii*% 301313 *$3 3331* 
33 3% 1 su=#3 331 M=#3 Mr 3>Mft 331 qjofat *gf3R qjfanq 3ft 
1l*n fa fqft M*53% qqiqfq 3i3#r %. qt. sn3*i3i*5 *nf3$ fi3 # 
3 f3fl* 3l3ft3 fa# *Flfa3 ***$33% ? ? $ 3*fa%513% *13iqfo fl$ 13 
qjfi 3i:- 

*qi*f# *131=#% wm 3^1 3ftffo*frj$ *ri 3>ofat f*i3i ^ 
fa*f*t 33% fl3$ M q|. 31*f3t 513fs#% 3T|*M 33 3tfa?33: 
3»3fa% *Rl 13 3t 3f 33# ( f3*5f# ) 33% *JR3 3farfacT ft 3|. 

*R 1 35§1$ 3t 33f3% 3133 3c33 3?* fa% «t 33% £1*1 333: 
f3 33#%t 33fa ft# f't 3$ I **lfa3, M3 ^ 3K5|3*% f3^ 313 
Rlf3 3r3%t I 3% 31313^ 3tl f't 3»|33 ^ 33Rl% 3Tlfa*T 

qft 3Ticli^( gui3I3; 331 M3 ^ 3T?f3i3W 3Ff333 f^I 3133133 
31331 R 5 qr^ 3'3 faqi | f3% fq3!3il 313 Sfa^l3 31 ^ 3^=3? 
331% ldff3 ^ I 3t^t 313*31$ $ 3133$ S313?*<3, 3^33, M3 3Tlfa 
f33l3$$ ^31 qi'3 35*4 I % f3?3 Hf3 *131 qtfacRjfa 3*3I*$ 313T 3I*$ 
$ I f3% ^twj 131333ft fi?1^31% f%33$ 3i3T I fa ^31 333 <*3i 3lM 
33$ qRi%t 3t3T3 3^( *^t ?ft ^3t *133 3l3313^3ft aftqfat 313 3*1% 
33<3-3t=3* l| 3i1* 3 f $53 ft q| | 3fff3$ 33f%t 3f f3I ; 3 §3131 

3«3l33*t 33^( l$*5f*t )$ f33ff*T3 3.3 fall. 

3fi% 355 3»t 31331331, *131 35!3%33>t 3)13(3313 3|% I f*13il 331 
’1*33 *1“'3% 3R$3 ^3*3? 33*% M3 3t W3 ^00 
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I toi 11 sfaqs $ qtfft qiraiqtf qq# 11 stft surffi 
totorsi qwqft arfcT^qrsrcft qq frfter qtfqq qqi qqt 
«ft i cifMi to qi h topr *ri pi qr I mm&t arc# qg* #% 
qq qcqqisR-r qq g»q q* «ft i £ta qtft to qiqqiqstft *rt- 
uranaft ^ q* q|% ftpg ^R-qqq$ sM q fMi l qq Ms 
<teM*t q<% $ 3 ?p* qi^ qnq^fqft TOrqqi qt^q^RMa 
M-fMqq& fqqqq srw§ q?s Mr % MM qq^q% ^3^ wpw 
qq; ^iqr fqq>$ qqr I aik qj^n qqftq& sn^Mft qq;# argsr q$ 
11srri^ q^ qq qiq *rrrt qqsif # MrM $ qt$q pn 1 craft 
sm^i $1 qR qrqqiqq# ^raR* gswi aik qqq;i qstiR qM qq; 
qHM; 5R ?q$Rq Mr 1 qrqqrqq q> gam# $r 1 q ; 6 ft qjiqqjpM 
crtMc g*q d^R R? to # I q? tft ^q ark g^Tta arfer- 
gq gjq «# qf 1 qg Mr qqr q>iqgq qrqqiqqg qs gr q^ 1 aik 3 $ 
3?q^t TOtffa fqqj^qi Mi 1 qq wqqrqM crar fqqqrfMqrr TOftt 
q^qqft srgt kt 1 

crar fqqwi^fq q% gqqig #c qgRfqq «r 1 1 qq# g<sft cqrM 
fM qqiqi«q sm qM «r 1 

qiqqiqcy, crar MwrMftl MfsM qq #C 3qi* MlIS qc <p 
few aM qis-fqqRiq^ f*# crar% qpfrr ^ i sq% q% qn% qc crar 
%qq^q% fqfM qgi qq | qprqrqM Mr# MiRR 3 % fqfrq fMrr f §1 
craqqqir srprr qq% qrqqrqsqq qqr sq-w qqr gsrqR qqqrr 
wm fqjqi aflq qsi fq; g f I feq mm m t ark gq qqi =rM #\ 
qiqqiq^ ^tr Mi h im qiiqqq^ q^i qiiq-^ qq(ffi q»wq?^55i 
qwqi qq» qqloft 11 qi c q qRqi =qrpr ^ I q^i fqqiqif^M 
qiqqiTOfl qfM qqniqi q^g ^ qqj q 3Rq^ q=qqq? 5 ^ 
qq^or m im qjw%q4 qq f^qqi?; qiiqqj^^ppr g^qiqi I 

m q^i q>w%q^ qqqqp^^tqq qfi Mi qq ^i^r fqq;qi^?q^ q^qq?ft 
qq^ qqit m ^ ^k qqqM^i q<Mq m qnqq?q^i^ % 3?iq l 
qq qjwqR^i# ^ qrqqrq^ ^ Mr I qiqqiTOn M 
^rqqrf^M MfM qqi qtfq^q ; ?% q?q f^qr 1 qrqqrq^ qnqqj^iqM 
q»vft 3?\ qi4t qiwqqt qq(t ^q^qs^f g^jM ^ I 

qisqiqji^ qaqqr^tqq iz$\ 3?qqR afk qiqqiq^^f 

^fqqi qitqM^i ^qqR Mn 1 1 q qs 4) fe«qr I f^; qg M ^qt* 
qii ^q;R qqr pqi^M q<% qr 1 
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foqqftqjq(fe*T)^ ^38 teli ^qq>R% 
q«K A ^ 3^ toqitel qqjH 1 I ^R ^n R^R 

gqftfi n*II3qq;i sfalfaiR 3Rcl qqq $qRl qqil| q< 2 R 
eflqqi^ft ^^il RT^R te ? I SF'R RFRqqft faft ^ q$ vs q*q?^ 
\\\\ 1 **% ^ q5Rqr^51% Rqqqft qqqiT p 3IRR tell 1 1 

3?R q>5( qi ^Ril1 h RRRPKRa J^q WR gsqiqcft qqfl 3Tqfq. 
fq3?fl 31 qqi qnqq> f ^q>I ftereRR qqRR %RT? tem ( Eastern- 
agency ) ^ teRs qiRqi qq& qtfq fam qitesft (qsrnq^) 

qiTfl qi. stqRT^i qsraq* qq> r$$ qsmq ^tt qnRqrcrefr r?f& tei 
qfos 13rfq#i wqRf ^q vft feqq I 1 ^ rir% 555 ft r^i «farc- 

§qi sq* fogy qqi 1, fqtetf tfi 11 teq? fttefl srrr Roo 
iftj 11 f?M RqRsqsfr sqq^i qftfIR te i % fq^sfl 
ark teR^R te aqqfqqqqiT faefasi qi 1 qi^q^^l fooi 1 fa 
qiqq ?og te =q^qR fqteft tetRSfr^ qR f?q*f qpi I V\ RR 
qraRr rirf stri 1 fc teR5 mrft RRfft RtR§ sfR3 qi afa qtqqr- 
rr q# ^qql tewi qnRq^fo Riq fqssfl qq I q? te *qR 
&q^q; r^ 11 

q^q q^ fqqqR ^ $qn qft $t Rq><fi, tfg s?q 
q?i q>% q q^ Riq^t q^qq^i 3fk rr% ^teq; #§ q?g q 

qqql 1 q zm te 11 w ^ qfe qite qqq ^qfq qiqi 
qiqi 11 3 ?r q^ qR qt q^f ^ fte ^ w ^ 

fqq^ tr% qR% q>5i qrrar 1 ^qqqi 1 q? qR ^qq 11 

qqi ^^qq%q^ q^qq^ 1 fqs f^qq ^.qi «rft qi^iq te fq^% qiq 
qqqiqt qt arqqq; 1 qqt fqq^i q»R<q q?f^ qi^ftq ^ 

^ qq; qiiqq 11 q? fqqiq qq, ?<:^o k q^tq^ qR: qf^rte m 
( n. w. p. ) 3 tefoq fen qqi ?wi d qR ^5% ^ ^ *wi 
w q? qRq^q tft ^qft qqrfq^ qiqiqn qn^q ^rqjr ^ ? i fasstf 
Riqi^q q^qi ^ qqi |, q?‘g qiqqR^j q»R'qi ; q55i^ wRq> q?: ?qqi ^q^q 
R^q qi^i 5ite ^ ^qqn ^r qRq% 11 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By Moulvi Abdul Haq. 

% ( Hyderabad , Deccan.) 


I Uijj yOSs. 

l^ib JW. Lo ^ ^_jLw 

(_>"A ^ ^ jLjd i _ s AJio> (_>i^ W Lh^if 3 ^5-^1 0*0 1 — 

l _5 a> Wf (_hSJ j*4^. S-’j^. jJ (_>*<= (^4^ j?l - ijG* 

ju.il ^ \) — f-AjJs £ ^Sl}j3 f Liljuwj g .? ^ Ijuw.^S> gjb 

^ * yj ^ ^>b£ y y^ y^ y. ^ *** 

- /£> # C yl t g^ k— £1.* g 4 j rA r^ 

^ (j^j l>*-° i_^*J il uy*y? j y^ i- y il olsuf ^y 

* (w^* uV* U 1 ^ ^ ^yt£ Cte y ^} uV^ " ^ C ^ rv 

t <^l (^^.-1 j ^ (^‘frO ^bswOl L g-»~-fo ^ j j i £ sii^3J Ljds- 

k£>** fyf <^f ^jCJ - ^ ^ 4 ^ <L j4&> (^yf rA 

U^j ^ ^ ^ L>*o cW ^/-4* ^4.f ^ <\s>f 

kJ? W- ^ y (^-0 , *--^- x = :i -o il 1 —£4 y* ^ vjs***^ ^ 

Ur 1 ^y il j^f <> ^W ^^ 54 ^^ 0*0 

u^j us^v.5^ c/* 5 ^ 4 ^ ^ <£ j * 3 lW cS^ 

- ^ilxM^*XXi> U jSj\ v-jjT S ->]<£! I - Lftif* •£ 

j; I fy ^ ^t ri jjf ^ISy ^h>c^ ^J/ r* ^ 

jy I ^ t q^ |+am 3 ^yf vi^^-^jjf sO^ui^AA# £- j\ - ^ t y ^ 
W^. va^L# ^ ^ y IblsrJ Jb 0 ^ ,/ t j y ,*** v-^Xi& J 4-* ^ y»D 

— ^ <^5^ y ^ <j^j y'^y^ <L-.y* 
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Seventh Oriental Conference. 


^ uyty ys? lj-m/ ij'-j £ uy 

u*y <—£43 v—^J f b (j*< 4 ^ ^y *£*31$ uy <*-b. ^ 
isiJ ,43^ ^ r$s£ ,Jlsl^ J ^ J ft- Jfr* L. lJ}C<? - uS^ °J 
(_y^ il (j"t jbj £~bi>’ Ijfir - 0 ** J.W $- U^j 
<j**>, ^ J*« )$ ft £- U^j f* U** >_s"*^ 

•f ^LiLJ y Ulc 1 _ £i jL^j ' _^bJ - (^Ni** bjlsu* rt - 

^jtlo 3 J f tioO l^# bbj j\&f **yv 3 ^ L*y^} b^l^*o 

(J*« Chsf’f - ^ £- b ^ ft ^ jfo 

^ jjjl JbiJ ^ r jcsuj j y. - ^ yjf 1 < |W& 

— ,> b^ ^b J 4** (j*J 4$ fb <—4yo 

^^jJb ^ j^b v^-J \>»u/i t3 ^ 1* ^ 

i_y»^ ^ y b «_£b* i_<1 j I ^jo £ ^glbi/jy»/ *_Jbf jjt rU^-» 

f Jjio gffi^Juf ^ ^bj to ftsi* t ^jl»t> - b^ y&) ft ?y b* 1 —£>bc 

^ UJ b ^trf y '—^b.f - (_>**> (J*3jy° y l _5^ j_5^ (j*f ~ 2l *m 

<—ftbxa^* U ^ b. J^y (J- 1 ^*'* U^ 1- <J^ b °J b f ^bi<* j&ijb 

cri ftf uV y J^ 3 vJ***^"« ^f-^. 

j^i^u^ 1 u^^jj f ukj ^a*y f 

y*> {J*r?^ t £ 5** iaii- U £ 

U^ii v«s^ f ^ -Is-L^o Lwu jXmjJ b r Ci ^q] \& s^j 

• L>^ ^ Ji J)\ ^ £ {jh) t* f )^ <£. ^ J^ ^ 

^ ui ^ ^ V_s4} 5 J 6 ^ ijyUiuA** ^OJjyO 

LHi< ^* Ji uJlL# J.i> | jf^ ^ f - ^ v^-^rs. ^ \i 

y^JU v_<lo J*l jjf J> ^ ^ ^ v*>^} 

^ ^yb ^ ^ [x^ Jjl * l5 J ^5. ff c^° 

^ JL^ L/^"* £ ^ b—/ JU^u/ I ^UJ t ^g dwXa ij^q Jla. JjJ ^Ul^# 
<zH ^ ^ ^jyUluA^ y >—^5 r 43p/-.kUJ[ ^*jj b ^ «XXa> f 

aV- a -5 J-5 f 3k 3 r?. r^J r-^J ^ ^J ^ V_XL f 

J ilibi^l ^40 £ | r4^ ^ ^£- J t i_ 3U3 ^^ £- 
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i _ s $3 ^jto r a.y'( 

jy u^4 >£)<* ‘ uj/V /y i/y ^ ^ ^ e/0 
>_yy o*i^ <& y ^ tj^ij (j-t ^ uyy V-XJ-O 

uS^ >_Xla - lM 5 u* 3 ^ (J*- 

^•f jV ^3 W> ^3^ ^ (J“ m£ ^ ^5^ ^AA*jf j|l^*3 ^g J 3 V—Xjf 

^ 0^0 islx y^ j£ ^wjJ ^ o y+py 

^"wau# fjl ^bj J-^l ^CJ ^yljy t ^W- uS 4 " 

sjp&ifi ^y 5 * °^o lt 1 j lt ( -^^ 

j^t ^ jy ^ ^ ^iy i^y y ^o.v—Of - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^j y 

t^Lsu. ^ y" py U^ j yP** f <* 

^ fey*i« ^ yr £ j*\ ^ ^ A ^ l*v 

v—do vxo £ j T £ ^yU-L*^ j la. ^£>. Ci t y w* 

$'f> byarLo ^ v_5 rd) ^?y> (J^,i tyan-o ^aaaj \i - fyt> 

Ji>l £fj £/ ty^sw L>*« jV ,,5^ j v-5° V -A. * 

LHP A./ (J^ £ v_/ V. <£$4*- il <jbj ^ w^ 

r y bk) e/i; (j^> ji*p* ^ y 

^y>-o 'P t ^ ^ {jp**** t * > ly. I 

LT* £*"&> jJ / ( u^j ^ V_s^ ) u^j LT* (*** 

u'i' v_5j ! '^ (J*~ j^z*? y u«* J,/ vs^feu. ^ vajb 

(_>*^ yil ^'»jj yffi _ y la. ij ij r j 6,yii ^ w j y> \j ^>Wf X. 

Lh^ (j^) j* 4 * ^ (j»f 4 <j**> 2/ }** ]Z (j*f ^ j** 

# 

f u jla, ^ ^o - 2./ u*tf J'^ 

'-s^‘ o*< y ^ v^yy^-jf ^ *>** 

uV^jj^ ^ s ?*‘ > 2 J ^ ^ >_yy ^_5^y , ij^>^ 

v^ v_sy^-^ >-i»v^ ^ ii , y'(}*Jii3 v^u^j 

«-s*v^ 2L ^ toy (j&*.y l _y 2_ ^5^ ^V ? 

J to-*-X*»»f L„. 8 IQ ]lj £aaJ t gjj jSo( j^uvjJ «j>*A_j J?/ jCzif ^ij. 


* Windisch. 
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Seventh Otiental Conference . 


«*****- ^.1 (jxt £ 4. - ^ b W / 

^ loO.I ^ 6A-J v _ s ^ ^ V. & J yj b ^y ^y 2 *" 

<-s^ ^ o*ir 3 ^ ^ o*< uy** e/ us^ ^ b 

^Qj+XLoj &> ( _y*^X j 0*0 ;j*f ~ e—/tj^ t_Jofy» (jf ij*.0 iJ'Jj 

**» i X<tu j { 1 \*JUa^» £_ ^jl}j v_s^ PJ? ~ £. 

J.W *y ^ u" 1 j* tA> u/o 4 ^ ^ Z- ?' x j:? 1 

il ^t - ^> b b*. Jy o*$ 4 o*" o^3 >_s^ * ** [/ ^4 o** 

Joo) ^jbj j*c (j^o 'Ji-’3lla. qAJ Xj _ ( _ S $J jj \ t>a.j *_£~>f Sjllfi 

<& by' JU*j^,f ^ ^.J (j-l kUt yl*- il (ykj ,_/ (.y ^3'j 
,jf ( <> ^3^ £1*=^ ^ i_ib.[ w, jjf ) o*" Jb=- il ^yf </ 

^gi'L, £_ v^y j y ^y s 'ib j f y®" b$l 5 j ^ JU*Ju,f J o>^ 

^ i^UJf ytb |«Xc ^JJU f k£aJ - ^Jb wsi^AJJ ^ ^|^UuJ ^ ^ ^^^A-qLuW 

L>*f/ 3 JUxXA«-f <^*$4 j£o {j*z> u** (j'jj ^ 

f^w?. J^j ^jt ^ Uiil:s. 8^ r ^ 6 

6 ^t/v l/*>* Is^-ib jIj s_^f _ li* jh> 

^'-C k ^ jl-»-ft> lolfiJl s ^A<C ^ L_-S.1 ^juw fc 

tlflJt *- £ ^jt \^ r S*AJ /. s—/*^ fj ) S J W&-Z+AJ ! £ \ 

6 J ^ f^* 0 [)jb ^ 2:^ ^ A* 1 } \J& A* csi »—R.3*t^ U ^AAJ 

- ^^.2b Cs^ I > 31 ^ ^ib (^fc-o >^ 1*31 t ^£>. 

(Jtr* r ^J r^J y I -fcaJ f r -^^ t 

b ) ^' •J ^ Uj 3 ^ (jjf - J.J } 

f^" ^ ,_S^ - ** us 3 3* ^l*^j ^ ( ^Uj ffj> 

uV ^ A O*o ^ ^ ^ u - : 3y ,_/ 

— ^ Uj/ 

^♦iwt ^ (jU^j.iJj!! x j W" uS^^ 2-0** Jyf (*^ y 
^ulj j LLm 3 l _ s Cl<i _ UJ fj^g J^c ujyu t»Jy ^c 

cHs< JJ* j^j° ‘ fyf - ^ us«y^ U^j yj 

'^3 ^ U. by / L^o. - (jbj w mjj i f^j i_^il ^ ^Luj 

<_S**^ f jjf i_/ <fjy ^*4^*" i_ ui^ ‘ ^ VJ by jjf 

y l) b «J^*S^® '—^-3 ^ ^ ^btu/f £ , e£&. M 
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J wUt eosU <y fj#, JiJj ^ 

Jr^ ^ <-«/3 ^ fa\ ve^ v^l^i J ; 3 

V^V ‘ u 5 “J U A V ^ >_/ ^ Aj ^{ Jir b J, t Js 

jr^ /Wjy ^t) £U ^il Jr ^Jii _, 
^ J Uif ‘ Jlk« ; 3fy^ . ^3 Jlfy jMo ^ ^yy ‘ ^ 
jtti ^ ,_/ oof^=. _, i_sy^ jjf 4 ,_/ 

^ U 5 ~jb £ U^f ^ ^P £j y>.t oi* <* 4 t J vJX> 
*s*i-4*/ £>r V V fa L*» v'*j J** 
t* Z- J w ufaj J^* k j? J? J £ uV. y by jmj 

y® l^ 5 * 1 ^ -- 1 £ ^ y ^j v-jLx*,.} ^-o 

y ^ b'W- y (^a-o jjt v^jlc ,JU-*aA*.| \£ £>UJf £ ^bj 
/ _> l 3 y y r»y> jjf ^ l _yW- y J&-* ^43 >—Tjj ^ ^1 y> 

ty ^ ^ ^.f £ ^ °rjjj 

u^j ws-^ sifa £- u f ^ 0** £y ^ £ r .-> (_>ao 

^ fjf ^Lb ^ J} 1 b J Oj ^ fy rH ji> 

^ ^bsJ 1 _ 4 J ££* ^ S - ^ JjUy ^bj ‘ ^ 

y b«* ^y jjf ty ^bj ^ ^ ‘y 

,> y=^jj jjf £*«.j u_<»f jjf y 

^ ^y^y- sj J *® 3 jjt jV^ f u/ ^ (Jao er=> 

1 "£® J <ti2 £ Jario j Uio ^ 

J n>. jjt e>*y ^ us^y^o ^ s-^ jf s-»^xjf ^ i«J 

^ uy^»y 

Je^s JiuSfai '-*^■0 £ ^ »_4.f ^ 

^y ^JX, ,>! / u^i i_Ci ^ . u ^ a , 

u^-j <sfa <£? <yt fa -^Ty ^ 2 . ^>bJf 

‘ '■*~**»J iji* yjt £ b]Lxit ^t J 3 1 lftfy ^Ul f^j 

JJ* J' 1 M ^ by. ^y_,j f «»ry 

Uu. j ^li)| ^yy ^jbjjf ^ 

--vy* fb fy y ^y.t ^t £j^t £ ^ULy J; f 
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^ y> % Jij J u' ^ ^ j- 1 cs« y/^ 

^ ^ sj _> i&j _js. j jt ^ y. jy l u 

^ 4? f 3 ^ *J 

^ jji M?> £ uitf *> ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^♦aU J «>~.y4. jj! v^t ‘ jjt Jy J*- i_»l& 4. 

,j}S,.> / J)|l ; S| W. ^ d loj ^/U 

Z ur*y uyy ^ u^j J 6 ^ ^ L5b£fc ’ ^ 

_ oU 4_J w^. V j 

0*« S-^J / J& <££ JW- Jy )£ <J ^ ^ '-S^- 1 £ ^ '“^ 
j jx& ‘ ^ ^ uy l o r^ 1 ^ W*> 4 y '*0 f* 5 

{Ji-t-£f C5*"y)'^ i^S* ^*UJf '■“''* J v_ycy^' 

viulsu.43 j_j! ^tjU^-,1 j 4 j' ^ 

- \ < yi^$*> (j>^ ^1 v_s^ U^J T° ^£3^° ^ T° 

<j** uyVj uyyyy cs*"j^ i;*^ y^i ^-A* o*« iA 

bZij lyxij _ I— \j£ ^ (jU-Jow.-* ji3uXi> (_hvo (j"t 4 y" 

y^ _ ty Uy ^y / y,l yt 1/ t>> (* r JJJj ^ 

cr^ - us^' *_s*-$- y> (*^ y ^s*j ^ i ^ £tb ^ u ** 

2_ jyit ^y> W> \£ J-o'-^ U-a* .,_S*"A 4 ui^ tt 

v_jO| |*Jx IjU-to ^ 0 y ^ (_/*»- ^ !^. L _s^ O'!'-'* 

— £ &. ^ 

\__CL» l _ s *-l jjt (J*" 1 —^0 l _ 5 *"t (J^j rA A d°f 

v—^i. ^-e u*t - ^y 1 ,_s^ '^ ac ^_y ^ £u^j 

^yXa> ^Jlc i— £}.j& {J^iJ O** ^_5$? (£+b*~o £ t>*y 

^ u^y >_s*"j^ ■^' Ji ^ i_yy ls“j^ ( ^* /# ^ ^ 

ftekj ^ lt 1 y ^ J ^ l/4 

j isW- tyfy^f ri y- s-'l - o** ii_y l _5 a> j 

^jW Ji.lJ vtJjiZ) (ja-t-fif y i»S*"J^ us^y 

^ eS 1 ^ ^ ^fjJf ^ (! uiU. y Uj') y u** 

r* s> g^ *j W ^*« y*»f V4S»^ U-^ su^ ^ ^ g ci) | *_J - ^. y 
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^ jj| ,j va^y ,Jy 

- W* (J-t y (.113 fy ^fcj 

^ us^* 5 v —& v_^s>» - ^y ,_s4i jjt r=f ) y—6i.\ 

£) £y y [y o<*> (j*f kUJf <j^ J J il ^yj y'y 

- ^ u/ lt 5 i- uy?.^ £ Jo >_& v-t jj» 

j) S3 4 ,-LJ f 3 4 ^Jla. { jfjf Uo^as>. ^ JW Sit.; 5 k 3TO ua. 

>-jy y- -ki) £ <* f * 5 [jy j<P 

^ cy- v^f j jj ^ £W jj! 43 y. uy kj 

^ JU-jux*«I ty« j»K^| ^ yy. (J^t ‘lyl* 

^3 )** ^ v -r'^ “ ^^ K ^ucarLXj«, j jt 

‘layas. jjf ,_^y ,•_) yvo ^ (j*t y »y° uy* ^ yf 

£f stilly 2* 2$ (Jir* Ij^.j <£? $\ il J**i*5 ^yyCit 

'■</ ^y* ^ ^^jUJf ,_yy ^ < "j'^ 'jy^-o £uy^ y <* y 

i_s^ jV 2 s ®**^ i_syy £ uy^y^y^f yj 
osy^J |y il kUJi ^y ‘ ^ jy*$) <>j i_sjy. y. 

, c4j ^ ^^0 OfrO (^t ^ ^ t q4j ^ kUJf 

v —^ ^ f ( \J& Lx^Waaj (^a^J 

s^^J L (S L 2 ± j£ £ ^ *j^,_/ u ! - us 3 ^ £yr 5 ^y 3 ^ y ^j 

i£lj (j**, jf^.y j ,/ y fy jw* - j± V. £ ^.j ^jf 

) i_yy i_/ iy^ 4 u^j <-s^ ^ *>J ^ 

u^j y'y uj fj^ 1 ^s® y 

<—C>f 2 v _s J: £' y y° l —*—jy 5 't j I - yjfc £^ 

y (j**^- > W ^ '-r^y ,_c*"?.t 

£ Jty^ 1 u«* ^ L) u^j i j v» ^ f i y* ^>Wf 

W> J>_ JL^Auif 2 z&( £+ ! >- VUI^SU 

<j*o £tj=>- tyf o^y 2 ^-b £^ lh^W- 
^> fc z' L n >. j^s} <m va-^c (_5j U& y- (_>** ‘iyy ^’y Jy f 

OV u/ ^ aJ a*< f ^ ^ O0® 

^ /i_W 1/ «j tyi y. ,_s«> jJ - ^ us« '~ j3 y y ^y 

>^ls ^ ^ va^y ^1 
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JL f jJ eJ* ^V- i-/ y ^ v -^-° 

- j j li! 

r?. u^y 5 ^ jy ujy .; 53 { tK iv^t^as*. 

jOjI J ^ 13T tji:o 22^ 

^3+** J-lj 2-l/ J. (J*t - ,> J)/ ^ iaanJf^j t-J_j^> (J** i—4.1 

jjf jfo»..o<i * (Jj ^_/? y >•? 44 LHtf '““^ 

^ t ,-A.a^ ^3 Vi^s SLfJlSk. r 3 ^Jb \A L# Y J Lc | ^ I , c4j /L~ 

^1 ^S5fc ^ I t Ia&j ^Jjj ^s+ jh> ^*1 ) l^ l) l>Jf^ X ^ J$ Jv \^i0^O A di\ 

lJ{*0 4^0 y J ^ y t ^ 

ky. ^ ^yf y b> il Jy V. ^©y 

^ >■?. W ^ y ^y" L^* ^ ^ (jl y ^ 

* ^y*^-o i (J^* f^" 2 ^ (jy ^fr?^*** sa^fl^Qiv 

^lJ L<a^ ^aaj Iaaa# y l> J y OJ - ij^ ^ ^ (J* t CH^ Ch^O ,^JU 

* j b ^ uy uy^ J y* - y. b ^ ^ ^ y 

^x 2 b q>A#^ &J Iajvj b jI-a:v| ^ J j | - ^>^3 t_£jf r3 r ^ ( ( ^a& 

y O^ J q***^ b) L#J U jIa .^1 ^ ^Aib lj> ^£ib ^3 y^ Q U il Jjla 

^Uj 1 — - (JD*> 1 —ri r^ 2$^"" ^ ^ , *^ ^**“ 

(j*f c>*-° jjy jjj ~ o*& uyj^ r?. r^ 

lii 0 y (_jCi ' J3» U Jl U- C \I ^ / £_ 15 W f^. ^ j ^ 

iy r* ibjb 2 «y y y ^ja»i 1 ^b ^u# j Ia^^i 

jjf ^au ibUJf £. [ <; m# jU J—fj y ^ Is bv 

tj r 3 _ J f^Ji^f ^4A > iblfijf Sil^yw-AAA# y_ ^Am 5 ^ gAA# I <^-- tj 

i )T^<> ^f>--2. J J«- £ -> Jy»^ 

^**> *—- ^5 ^_S J ^* W J * 6 ^3^ ^ UJJJ^ £ tj ^*^ 0 

p jjfu, ^_^ftyt ^ r> (*» j3 <5 

^T^4> ^ ^ ^.64?.j^i |*Jj 3 .y' 

/ U 1 r 1 " ^ LHt* ^jT Af. &•*>. S-»>u I J}f v^Hl^p. Jj 

sj^^uXm, £ ]lfj ^_g ^ia> { (Jj.y" lot y' ijjti (Jiro (J^J j 

(J*« (j*f - vaoUJ i-S ^/ 6 ^3 3 ^J^ jjf ^ f i- 

\#o o 2 *) (j«i y yyi. <_>*y ^^ i 
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(j*J w/ ^ JS ^ X. u* i- f* f ^W 

/ ‘-At a** V ^ C*« f L=n_A.f yjj J./ r j J«xy 

l ^“* 4> i_s^J ■ C^tf* 2* ■ y* *^ ^ y > ^4 

jjf j- W- /•> K cr^ jjf j» JaI* jr K fj^ 

»J U*« US#/** wwUy UjJjf UJ^./-' us 3 r'~ 

tJ ** 3 ^ tT f ? U**> u/ X_ b 2 *^ X yl y.i ? j, \ J 

J3 f JV ^J+*o. e-b" ‘^J ^ (j»l ? 4? b? i_ ^3-^ 

>-/ J J 1 '■“•X^ p* v^- - ’ 3 W V. ^ oiy i^y iljb jj \£ 

jJjf ftj 4 * ^ f ^.kj W &A Jj (_>** <d^J p (_^ C>=».^uu 

i-S *^ 5 J.?t ,_S^ ,_/ l—i.L-t«J_^ jjl vi^a. vji/j ^J j+x* - u^g 

^ ''£-~4=>‘ /I U*-» jtfs™ *3 Vr^ ^J^y, <j*y ^bj 

_jb ^ AAfc ,4 /£. Npb> il y.y v_4.l - ^ Jyj Vjj 

^ ^ l/*^ ^*' # u*t ^ <> --a cM - (jU il 

K^o- jjl <_& V’ljjl t/c>V ^ JJ 6 L ^ 

u'tj u*1 JL^ b.^o / j>y f'ysf ^ £. ^ 

U*« XL S-^t J pi- 0 yt$ O** ^\f 1> _ s J b:.uij,X*b j*i> >u*a. ^ 
Jjf ^ . g* I Jti ^ t ^4 : 5 :t ♦■■ , " ,_C >**> > J W 

C>*« SH^f ,> rA *j jjf 4 * vS 4A U"f 2- 

^S^*> k l HP JJ ^ (j J J f U) ^sJ; £ S->t 

<-S*“^ jjf (_>*> W <&/ £+*!■ »_✓**> tA** y u^j c/ Uj^b 2^y. 

j>3j| Ij ^lw(, giX*b j&> (_^o 

jjf £^r~£\ ( _ S 4A «-S^ <i±*^ 

^iXib _)Ojf rj* - 4_ W- i_^3^o s^liJ <_ $ 4,1 £ \q £ i^sjm 

V _S“*A^ ^ rA “ £—3 ^S\** j y f isW| i j *w * il bj 

X- U)&?.ji fj ^ (J *0 v«^e **»- ^ (J»£U^ 

tfwl jjf oi. ^ ^£>CSIJ J jjb *J 4 U^ 4 * 

(j*l U va^sW „» - ^U. ^_g j / v_>!^ y (JA^ jty (XXXmAmQ 

^ VJ 6 ^ *-Sy* '-S^jy 1 ® 

LT^ ^z!4 c ? rl *'* sa^j^ys v _g^ •kWl i ^ S f. ^u, jjy ^ I ^g«i^b 

<£■ u5 ^)Ia J) i_ f xf* U j;* 4 -^/ i^3 

127 a. 
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<__do y rfy.jb V-pAUK lk« ^ jjf £—$ 

Lhtf U^j '—^ V>l ^ ^ U"* ' ! *-' 3 / 

JXJI} «^JU uybj jf *-£U 4-/** «_s^ 

X* jj ^ XL ^"1 ^ ^ “ /^ 1 ™* 1 * 

jjl ^ ^ VJUS^. j .Jloj r).~Xf l _g4}' <^.T *.} ^5^* 

- (J**> jj! yia. J£JU (j*-l (J-*o (j4 

pL Jif / v_W«»J y ^W-T ^ J«JS VUjyO ^ £\ 

Xy^'S-o (j*f y> > Wy> r^X 5 W.f v-£j. f ^ jf 

u/ cX X. [Us j X <i_Wy> * XJ y <d^y ^y> ./ 

0*1^ U*^ ^ ,_yX y y'“* r^-^t - X_ly< 

(J&£ ri { tey» J y *j ^X ^ L s“*^ jX 

4 ? fX y c*>X r4 v^ jX * *-$ v_s^'^ i *j '^? t ^ ss! ^tf } <_X" lX 

jjy jy y*- ^ 4_° ' js 'V <-*" ^-/ (X X. <3f lX (X 

(, Jir* (J^3j ^yl ^L^«j jjf A*». jjl - ^ 

X_y> I j X. X yJ“ ^f-»~o y (^XW- £_*£ >Jl^j 

P JX- Jy> Jj'j' ri /*! - i.W>» f>^ ^iUT <J~« 

■ z^W- ^ J j ^ y. ^.t f X y^j uy ^ iX y$ y z_W 

,_/ ls^ ■ o*y ,_/ jf ^t, u 

J-t j j Jjl jjt ^u> j Jjf tUt '■ii- x >“t 

^ f> < _ s ^ ^biw jCxia> t&‘ ^ v_^J.y * »i V.j ^ (_£ 

X. ( _ s ij: =- s-^y 

Jglct ^ jvijt yZ®- X ^ r). 6^3 Uu 

jX r^ t^iJb 1-X.Cw y& ^ATSU* j j | i _ j jjt 

IxjU. ^ jjjl ^3 X. J_y> v__^»o( XL L ^ iXvZb ^ ^5 t < -jju f 

o$~ uy^ jjf J4 ^ uy^j (j*-^ (j^ 

i) sa^iJU^ ^ <>_)•»)* U-4.1 Jj ^yf jjf O^SUm \£ 

— yio X-4 c>*y uS 4 

li X<-0 va*^j 1 _5^t v _g4? J^- ^ ^yt y ( JJ&jj*} \£ 3a±J\ Itej 

i_ Lteo ^ (J**^ y> Jjl5 I j &£•*■=?- 

U*y (yyO^ ^ ^ o^mko 
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t far* ri, & -uy^j ,Xb 

»Jy y X. uy^j ^sA* <j_W ^-4- 

eAj >_s^ t—y*)* ‘-Af y ‘ uV uj/ ts fc *J 

*j jV l _ s ^ *i_V y v^J ^*<j <2^**" 

r* jJ 1 <t-^ t>4jf >i^*1} ^y- .> i _ s Jibj j*5ls (_<13 ji«T 

ij^ij ,_y v yy - y ^?.y * y.j ^ /—yy '— 

^ ’^3* y y u^* 5 , y y u^j «_sy® J y ^ 

(j^l o*< j>ta ^*> «— >jP° u^b ubj X. ubj jjt 

r L£«M0 «■£ ^ J.T ^ '"Oj l—-^jf “ i ^W 1 (_£^J '^‘♦^ 

— is^fc ^y*« ^ <;*j t»^*y yy^ ^*1 

(j*f t—y* Jla. (_>*♦* j* J j* *Ot l _5~°'-0 

X.jj J -,<£. ^-j ^ u4j (_gj^ l/*< (j*y cr*5^ 

v/jy I yf I - (_>*a> ^-V" Jy^ 

£>b c> ^ u *i s “'~ # '°** j *3 ,_y^ c/***^ - (_y> y y (*>Uj y*? iyy^- 

i_y v^y y iy* i_s^ ^ u^y *j iy <-^y ‘ ^ ty 

va^iftc ju. y<J - u*^. ^ ^ o*y ch^o J^- ^ r^-j y^ 
(yf ch^o (** £ ^ ^ i * srLo rA" £. oy vj^iso ^ JaAx*^ oy 
V*^! ^*** ^ ^> . g^y jj I y ^ Jljf ^ j 

v^y ^ <* ^*" V' uy ^yy 4 o^®* o^tr* •—y&f 

^y ^y?.^ ^=.^ v- , - i f ^=?- ^ (j*>» ujj 

r?. uy u*y jUjuo y ^ Jt V. ,_y 

■ v_s«3 ^ ,_y jixij ^y j^. o^ <*> j)y° 

Jl«v* * ( «s-> y* » »JUw ) u*- ^ Uo ‘ ^ lx*® s_>j| 

<jmd yr* ‘y ri uy^ j^ j jy «-y cyoy^ 

'jy i^^jic ijM» jii * rj y* ^} , c * ^***<9 ^ . yy - ^c« 

y 4. o«t^ *jV ^y ^ ■ o«tr* 

U ^ jty J ^y j-t^> y» Oix (_y ?- 1 y * 'j ^y Ujr^' 

>-jUo u^«.a> jf \j y' v*^' ^ £. o^ J *b i_S^j 

■ <j*»> rfiy ^ _3 ^14 ^ jj-f ‘ yy tytr 1 i-s 415 ^*" jj' 

y»)y ^ <i~y y ^.••^ £~ x* «y ^yt 
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Jbi \xjVfoa fjiixi (jivo * «s=r**V 

1S*»* ^ y (.M4 5 J jf UV ^ ( -^ A> 

> t_V" * 5 -^ f - Ji ^ ^ £ [)j r u jr k^*o 

4 lh* <y. «i-s*iLs. jo a**) £- y-y l _y u ^ 

U^l) 24^ U' -y ! 3 Lfr* ^ U*if J^ } ^ 

/ J?> 33 3 £.£ $ ^ lm* 1 j'yy'•“-v (_y^ u** 

\^3) < *sf “Ns*^ ^ j| ya. 3^ ~ £. c^y 

Jif$> u c>^Js) y Sr*I j 3^ k_^ k- y_3 ^ 

- L>** 2j / '•“■*« ^ «_s^ fc/’j i_S*^ c/ 2 -^ ^ U*" <~M* 

y Jyf .yy* u*^ j y jjt ,> y ^ f ^* 3 ^y° y *^.j <4 

<j 5 U** ^ v-S*"^ ^ ^>j ^ rA 

oliiJ J^lij ^AMit !♦*> ^ <j*| - (j*oW j£ U&*£ L'&. 

^ y**?3)i *?>*& {jc*> 

^<*> Lhw f ^ ^ J 1 ^ V. LHV 

- ^ *^A j ^ J-2^ <A?.f s-^I il ^ 

JL. L—^ £ j ^ £zzi) jC. ^i.a:xw3 

^ vii^lo^l*^ £-**» j £*> UJf ^ c^3li> (^a -0 

“ £. ^ j4*iu; V^ y '^ 

J^' ^ ^ J l ^ A<) j^l 

t^sUw il 4- ^ C ^ f ^i->t s^^dXq 

J^t >^-jl)Jlji3f Jl^i - £*U V^>Sa1j li' jjt ^g l^*AM>.Q t G&*£ t c3k J i^ J 

u*t fyt> yi*l^o 1;^ ^ ^1)^*3 

2 _[;A V (jf “ ^ .^ 5 ^ 

^ (j*+*> <z=rJ:£- $ J-Ujy^ k^ Uttf 

- If W 

vtt^U^lro il v^l J <LS*J U>1 

c^ASU 2_ ^jOO - ^ ty> ^iUi| i-X?J 

-^- uS*" ^f/? ^ W ^ J ^jf ^ (J 5 ^ 

L t <^* L— t c^ ^ ^^1 m ^ '^T^ ^ ^ ^V* 
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^ ^ ^ ^ U 4 -0*» Js» \jh 1^0 

j wH? ^ JJ* <£ ^V* ^ JL ^ \+>,y& 

y <-S to J v-Sj^“ _}2fUM^ ri - .> l*f l^j v_^( £_ 

^ •>|‘><| L/ iy-^uy ls^- 1 o*)*^ «_s^ us** 

ij*£ v_^3 S-'f j=e U^^cH 2 *} ^ J£l«»< £ s-» J l ^y,l3 

—JV ^ r 

^ LS^ u’^3 >_s4^ ^*0 5 ^ui 

‘ f y ov y 1ji »_y^f ^ 

i-S.} C '“" -J^' 0*« vjt-A*Ha. 2_ £ ^yjAvi t_<jt ^Ijjuu 

JJj j£f^ v_s*w^ i-cr^ jjf ^ ^ 

£ ^ 1_s^j^ 1_S^ 1 —(J«o (J^j ^ (jtrf 

JU^t £ Ifif X OJ ^Z 1 l$J t>J 

^ ^ (J* 4 - ^ J }*> ^J-C li .JJ ^.f j»*lS £ 

^1x^0 £ f t_ST.jj L> u*4 jO,/ jjf <ff 

L «jj*j jjt. p ia £■ ^/aJj - (j-1, ^ J; r fjf ^ \s 

v-S*" <_S Sja3 <^£ 1 —_)=?- £ ,_£yl« ,_gjUja vajl^Jl^£ 

^ (J^° LM^ C^ £"<>j ^ £»j vl *j k _ s 4J 

fim <j4j jJ,f y ^a- ^rli ^ jJ«y>. ^*»o f ( jhxi 

<-S*^ ijj/ c/y £ ^ £ U 3 ^-0 - ^£_ / 

U» U^ ‘ ^ (J<V ^ J eJj jAxXo il ^1 

J^- (J*4’f 1 ^ J Jii 1 ^4}! ya. u^Jb ^ l j i ^ 

- ifjS, sa^Jj jt y (J^JfU^ft j_j| ^^Q)! U y 

«-s*/ a* -0 £/ u^ v^ jy v«yj ^ l j£-j 

-.^ri ^ 

T )&> jlsf £ ^ ijitf r^^3j«_*Jl3 

£ U"f i3^ LT®^ (*lfi ^ i Jj ji t^a-Uj yiu^ 

r^Uiijjt vWliJ J*f / (joU* u«s»- U f U* to <£j e-* fWwt 

SJ ° I j* a** ^y 3 Jj'j' ^y>y r^k ^ 

r * ! ^^ J v ~*4^ ^ C/:^o t—Abtsu* £ (jy 4 -ji (• *£ j jt 
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\ 

lAi - CHS* £.J / 

(jt. .cy K _>=-) ,/ Yu' 1 r* ' ^ ^ a *'* 

j b U ‘- 4 * ,ls ^ v-S/ 

O^o u*l / <jM 42 e~) c 0 <J** 4^** A & 

jj» A^jSi JJ 1 *J* ^ 

^UI V4iA«jf (J&*j £ r+t&J* * J^T ^ SS> *t^ ^ 

(j"l * <> ft yj)*** ^ ^ ^ ^■' 3 

<> r** jj ? ^ ^ tA* ■>** '- s "* ^ 

v^Lo^ ^Jbj ^ r*=*^ - CH^ t-V^ 5 V. «_S^ 

uyty uyj J b 51 * A Aj* uSJ 1 ^ # J* <i 

_j& «—eJ>f_5 ^ ur^y s-^t }*> i)«^ 

0*~ ^ A f £ l * 5:vo A '~*^' m A®' jJ 
ft ^ i_4.l yo lhV ft iA*A ^’A"/ ^ 

oy ^ *^ u U>% ^ lW - 

^5*1 ^'oj 0>yv ,£-!> 'jja r*^l a*« jj' ft 6 4-ft* 3 * ^ 

\£ u_i*i*a3 uJot ,> £** x ’* (j^t 

a*fto / *ji Lxft 42 US*^ ( _s*" '-“-'V? ^ 

I (J*« S J ^I 4-ft* ~ 4*Z _)*> ^ S-°f * j 

<Ay gbj ^ U 1 ^/’ * 4* ^sft '“■^ .J L»«b a JJ 1 03*ft 

U«jt ,4^ v_4.t \S-i V’J (Jir* id*j I_£j'“* 4> <£■ ,k> ^) 42 

^ y 

L Jl*X*g3 - (J*£v r4^ ^ r^.V* vlg^^ (^ ^ <-^ 

Jb 1 

S->! ^ '’m^v vis^ 0 ^ ^5“^^ ji* 

— ^ (^J*}*** 5 ) rA • L^tr 1 '—^ 

U^an^ v^Aiw U^ uy f i ^ (JJJ 1^1 ^3,1 

i—Af ^o (jf - \j<P> ij {jtro /£. j 1 — y** 

^ j fA® ^ A (j*^?- ** j^jl er^ 1 ^ 

jjt j Jj f H\mij £*?•;.] * _} A v_iJ l3 j j f A 

^>_j* j ^.r“' > A-t^ ^ ^ A v4^Uj>Ja'« 

j\5jl V^t 42 ■ VJ A y Vr>^ (^.*3 A 
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V 4- * s-^l <J+* ^Ujl3 

)$ f W ^ u.^3 j*S - <* ijcj^y. ty W. jj\ £ L< ^ fy 

^ 4 -ir€^ \j&o S-’ty?- 33 vj\j U L. k 3sL»,f 

^ £ ^HU il »3SU jjl ^13 J ^ J ^ 

- <b\bj y *> l _s4J S-»t *A -Jir? j* £fj_ U-tlr* lei* ^ 
uS*^ CHrf ^ ^ w \£)^ * ^s^-f l _ s 5/ ^_/j-;f £j\ 

‘ (j^O V'*" ( ^*4^ ji&l jjf ) 

£-*W- i—!4J i_ - (JlP ^ £- j_jt 

^ ^ JU« ^ y*l£ ^jX&fls J+£ojjt 

^-J4i ^ ja yj (j"t - 4* y.j y> ^5 l/jts 

(*A W’ il (jxf *J ^ U*^ .J* ^ U*" Uv_SJ ’-♦ i> -k*J 

V _S^ jW ^*} i— fc*JUo.o £— i—io! il (j^jLx^ j*j iij> * ><tAiJ ,_g^j>ijf 

y ^ ^ &* v>^ (J*« J^a^. -w U yJltio i- S-**^ j U^*3 ^ ^yE?* 

il ilLi~3 f t JJJJ &♦“*} 'Ji-’UJ i_Jof _ 

cS*" ' JS 'V >rt44^jjf •^Xsxo (Jit* (j~* £ ^bj jJt> ^Jj* 

^♦a. ^al U jfjft £ Jyl^i liJfj ^U jiu \—£jf £_ (J yA L-ij V J 

U*0 u^j sSj^* ^ ^ IJS? 3* ^J «*• / j Oa^f - 
0*4^- o**> ^4a-f ^>.t jjf ^ 

tJLj i_£il ^ J'«, ^ 2_ - cja* j**> (j-^vil 

*? ,& £*~e&o ^ ,> ¥j/ ^ ^ il (j^iJlw 

^_W- ^ ^ i_/ I'if vajJll^i. jjf (j^ 0 il (j«ijL 

^ ^ (j-Jjlw (jt^ JLJd jjjf j^f 

^ ■> '•^ ^ -s* *J^=* C>a-o (j-f y' 

7" <-S^ * ^ % yt. IT ^.f 

^\£j| ^jsjIa. £ i_ o^Jh, fcx^U. jjt «^cUs> ^ 
x-*Aj 3 £ *—A ^ )l3 jjt fc-*^y ^--* (^>*0 v’^f 
J3^ Ijy* 3 «— « .l«3 n ^» £, ^jjjt^t (jl )£ Oft*> <*) f wUo| 

^ otjf tJ| - \ji* v _ s bj jb jdS J^lj il S JkJ f 

' w y 

* (3^-^ CH^ ^_j\} ij't v _s £ ^««» ^ ^giUwAi* 
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j$ j y 1 cm* sjfjf 

— <J**> <£&?• ^,w,[i 

y 2 ^ (J)** ^ ft ft^ ^ > jM O*o 0*0 S**L V»^Mf 

t ^feu; j ^-a-J ^.3 \>ol+..lv£ / >AJ> - ^xu k^MW ^-xx i ^IsiJ X. V^r/tXjOk. j j f 

J ^IjD ^ l—A aJIS &JCxwj ^JUU ^ <3 jl)T 

*£*)y>» (j*f f J0 ^ jy! ^ JJif** 0 ^ ft ft 

L^WA* ijj?. ^4 ^ ^apiA^) stt ^v«SJ* ft iiftj ft 

- f^lb &.J r+^ )•* ^ S-" g A*^ t (^£-0 bf yh> 

\fti^ ^ O*^ v^^-uu ^3^3 Xjilc £__ yAx? i>uA^, g^ ^TJjU 

^ t cAajIaju 1 j^£ju»v 3 ^ ^IJjb ^Jo yL _ ^Jb llbj yib ^HslAj| t g^3 ^ l—A^Jlj s -r ,,> l 

t ^ ^|| jy\ t L fg ^A| ^ ^ v^hA^jl-xI? ^ bJUvJ^ ^ V^-jI^aaaAJ ^ ^j^.ll3 

^*A/ t c^ ^ & yy j^XaixuJ y^ I ^ ya^ oy^* ^ u-jlIastlo 

4.j^ ^ [♦•^ c Jl y jt^l ^•I 4^^ i ft^ y* fts* j y^ Lfai ^ 

^ft ^ft ^ ^ t^4j ^ ^ **i ft \ft^ “ ^ 4.^ 4/^ 

^^A*it) ^ y^* vj>^-3 ^n> f^it> o^3n^ i^jy** ^ y^ ,Ni:-, j4A*^ 

— 0*0 U; j y )y^ 6 £f y> ^ft x ^4 j <£t (j^t 

o^io oaj t^jiw J ^a=w wJ Js^ £ f Ij-i ^$4J 

W, - ^ lfi)j ^2b 0^1** t g^'W ^3 Vaju ^ j ^kVJ^2>3 ^aju t ^ j ^Clkq 

jU-Atot y 2 ^ <d£ v^liJ ^iljiiLsi^ jj\ >^ft y^j^ 

J ^ '^\ft ^y^i • <> s-^5 jo ^ 

il ^ (j"f L><V ^ _jf 

,J^( 1 ^ J^fc Is ]l 0 ^^ib £ s_>f (J^c ‘ ^^*a> gf ^£ 

O '—£L* t~f+* ^ s ^*> f- ^*2=^ s u*sus jOJ ji 

cSj^* O (J" ! - ^ OV ^ ^ ^ c/ U^j ^ 

‘vs* 3 ^-s^ y 0 / ^ ^ 

{J5y* ^“‘4?^* - t c^ W* &J jjl '*UJ y y y& 4.^.^. 

uS^ ift* jyft ^ft ^4} ^*1 y?y*» y ?P ^ ^ 
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JL-Uj U**^ cK r y ^ ^cf J&» (J *£ 

^ (j*-® jfi ^ (_s^i ^ (j*t {j** 

4 t JlP (***^ i»S to S^*" <d_ y. (J*-a (jt - ^ J jl ^ 

j*f(} »_S^ j'^* ^ (_)** u" 5 ^ 

jjl ^^A-* 3 4 { <J ) jJjf ( jOx) - ^ ^l~ij j.\ 

j $ Os* A. W <£« v,a^>\j^ j jt j*t s ii O*'* ^2-o , 

J Uj ^ t Jj* x <3 ^4) U^lcw ^H^Ijlo 

5k*J»j 3 & ^ vaaA^^l*,# j^l jdx J_Luj jjf 

<j5>i vi^4> (J^}j £- ^'^-o &?. - 

^ LxCm t (^£0 - /^w yf va>vo<>£w 

^_ JJUJjO ^AJU UkiV l) ^^A^JblrS* J ^ UA ^ a * (^X2b ^ g fo >VA/ >t y jl-»lb 

(J*o Ujfli) -3^ <—O.-0 U 

6 <£. yj5*j> rijj ^ (jl / ^ ))y* > ^ 

* ^.j ^ l^' 0 jjf vmjIo^I^o j^f ,> (jW* j-y^ 

j y ^jr° l 5;^ c ^ 

jjf) u* ^ rty ^V (v-/ u^jW^l 

L—^(3 ^ ^J^-a^Lo 3 f il 

X J r^ Jb Uj* ^ kS^ U° f' j£ j£> y£l*2Z'*Q 

( J** fjjr*[) )J Jf°^ } U* 1 *! £— Uf r ^ r - Jj^ JL 0^0 f L-5U^# 

^ Jo ^ 

^Xlibf ^aJj jiP 0& 0 ( iK^jf u*^i ) r^pAxx^l oJliL# 

jji (3 ^* 1 * j** £- jjf 

*J / r4^f ^ ^ ^s 3 ^* vS^ 

^3 £ t <^ (J^J y jjw^J - t J y K 3 lij ibUJf - ^ l3 

'—^j 3 JCJU k£j%. O <i_r , j' 5 <j<t» <j*o 

«_^-^0 /_/"S 3 ■ ^ <—9^®* u'-" v_s^ (J^ <^ ■ ^L_W- 

^^aaa^ lj J^^>l ^ vai3^|v3X J (j^*$ ^ Lte* vii->lLoU^# 

' lK-^ jjt ^ 

/ O^- ^ «-jJ Irsu. ^a, ^gfc r4 s>/ ^tj ^_/ tjf ^ 

_} b ^-3 (J^a- jjt ^ W ^ r* O ^-f P'** 
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j>> ^ 

^ ,_/ jfj b-Xii> ^.f i _^' U, v-4.f 

£. ^yUjLto ^SW f U))-*** ^ jW^t ft- ^ 

^t ^ j.«*S tj** {j\ / O*/ U"* 

VitjJloU, - r f»4«- jjk jjf £.J 

J jl sji^sio «fcO,y ^ v^LiUo J U«# Jj^ ^*o *^=>^. 

r^” y*u bt ^ bofl -■» W A^ r4^b«» 

jjf <i_W y, J^ 5 ii_J^. f f £- r &»o % ^5$ 

•f ~ x-b o ^ J jy *— ^i4T'“*"'“* 

ty i3^° ^ ctf/ •^ 3 ' < *' £ *£***“ 

^ ~ o** f \J<£ o*®^ ^ us^ ^uy^o 

ri er-/,_/ AJ5 j £- UjV ^ u^o - my ^ 

(jW ^ Jjl ^ ikl&j £_ Jjl ,^-li (jA^ 

r j^u 2_ jjf r j|JtjT^ ^,1*0. ji -f t_\) v _ s ijf jji 

l>*$ U-tty *-^ 4--o*f <* £Aj° 0*0 A./ 

*—^--L* s-’^t jjl o^j u 54*^ (_g4^* (JAP *Ly r> 

jf 3 - LhtPj J-f $ <j*f <A U.J ^b ^ y* 

- X H>J ^ihj f^u-^+Jb t J j | vtv^wu 1L 

rt^ v-s^ u* J ^ 

jf r i* L (jl ^ *^» ^ 

^aa>.) f ^ ^ K^y**** ~ ^ e£lj {J&* Vit^U#^lx^ 

<-* 5 ^ ^ i_Sj^ ,_/ 

— (fy> 

(jlsu« j ^ito ^ 0*ty* I C^ VJl^ufcj !*f r4Gp^ ^_g4A rA 

^.Ikxit ^ j*l*3 ^ jJjt <J£H5 l_S^ 

o f ^ ^ V ^4- ^ r <^y * usA 16 j j> t ^ y 

ujt^j^y. ! j ^ o*^- J ^ V-1**^* 3 o f ^y y* <£! uy^j^y 
v^t j^y. ’^* :i * asi j V, ^ ^ 
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* A 5 * •* ji jjb '**• ^ t / ijy L. 

£.$ \J*& <£2** U)* ^ v-Al <J#o <JV 

w>jy. ^ ^ <£: r& ij £, v_s*^ ^-4y--» 

ii ^ yp % ) •£ yjtf-'f^ 

-U** Jfc yj *m U**) ^ u'*/^ ds^ 1 u/ u/*) 

^ iji ^s*"y* '.yy 

^ 'Jt/'* yj y^f-^ ^ j to 5 J V.) ^a uV- U^.) ^UU» 

^ {d**J t £)>*•** // ^ai H>A3 ^*xQ j j V) J-ola* 

(^jf {J&* " ^5. ( l ^ A . , o c^s^-o < ^4-? ri "0 c *)t{l <^L >** 

Sfe^r Ijl jS jjx ^ (jf - £ 

<S d / v -r^/ # A- VJ-^ ^ ^ us 1 -^ ^ ( Uy^Jif* ) 

^Jx ^ ^1**~ X. X. v^jlx.^ y tym X j - 

^ J^ S& [^) 5* ^ 'tayjLll^ <~* \yiP* kJ — ^aJI> 

- ^4$ \j£ ycb ~0 X. ^1 4 ^X v^->lij csaaw * ^ f^fi) A-^o) 

^•X ^ X (J*f ‘ UtV ,_S^ (J./ l^/ i-ftAiLaS ^ (J-I 

1 ^•/S 4> (JitO 2_^“ >»_/-J^ (_/**^ (J**^ ^U«j l_ftLxsio X. (^»l 4 (J&t> 

jJjSWJ ^j| J jf Lj^ V^ola^ ^AAAW X ^1 

<y y <Jj^ u*!^ *^j *^j ^ ujjb^.f 

u 2 ^ j y ^f3Ew«< il (ji y (j** l _ s ^j < ^- 

^ 13 la. y'- (J** ^X&J J^>lj' ^ ^ A?J$ fi^° ^jl 

(^«* « .»j> ^ <J_ IJlo I^j |*fc £_ Ij T v—&ft> <i jft hfg v) 

^jU* 4 (j-;* 4.T y ^ u'*J ¥* \_s^ 

<y d_ UJJ^’JJv J y \^**^*'* * &***"< (j4*i 

^ 6J I olij jjt jX^3 [jcif /£a 

±* Ji/ * ^ v^y 7 * ^ ,0 <- h ^ J £ <y i-^ 0 

\£y ^ fi" £ ^ ^ ^ lT^ * cte* 

l-s^ vu^Xfi) S oj 1U jjt J p^ Vi 5 3i ^.^ 

oiy^3 •' c^wXaai ■ £ ^e £. ^y 8 i j* h *£X 0 s *) 

^ ^ j j j^ t Kji& y 

*u*<y £ £~ yjr\ uV- ^ •>* /¥ 
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cAJ (♦* ^ 0*if f f ^ (j«l 

1 iji.jf i_s^ uy ^) v_s^ / W 

J*ola.Jki«. ^gS^JSa. j-/ uV* ^ 

, c 4j W jjf ^***#,1' ^ l-£aJt> | \s 

/ f uV- *3 3 s 3* ^J)y^ J)\ ^ ^ U"t 

j,ic (Jscshj 1*3 i •f <>?■ - S*° ^*" >_5^ uy4j 

—__ 13 la* ^ l^3Cs^ ^jk^J 

Vj5^ A'+l** V-—>T <✓•4^0 ^ 

U&U v^j U| £±\f )$ 

£±*>j> (jjy.ytfS ^oj (ji^ ^aci* (j^o jy^ 0*4^ - [J)*> 

v _£*j il vW^. - ^ ^ y> j lu r4^.^ 0 * 4 ^ fy* ^ 

^.y. <L (j^ 1 ^ 

&4^ y t q^ {JjjJgXc {J* 2 *} t q ^ J—Iwj i>J,Ia* ,£*« ^ 1&0 t c^ 

1 i> 

u*y .3 ^y y ^V a. y. u^t - 

(j*t z_vA"* )$ £. Vby ^ rM ^ -3 r® 

«^J v_/ y O' 1 JJ f ^ b ^ jjb j Ja. f 

^ j} ^ ur>^ )$ U^-;^ 3 us*^ U^ u/ i/ 0 

*—4.f ^ <^- ^j-l - ,> ^lojj j fy 

1\$ V-ioJ v c;^ i>A2b ^3 ycv J|__ ^43! y&> SL V. 

t»XX3| ^ ^1 I 43 ^Ao ^ il ^3j>Jj r ai li j4‘^U^ vis^° ^ (J^o 

^ U*k d-ys« d-p jjj us* ^ • <* >J <£t v^ ^ 
2_ jlHi y:li jj| JjIS L-X 3 J 

V^' /j*<& £ yjy^-0 (J^f M?-J ^ J)\ £ 

pi-fi ^j = .«4 : F l o v—^ tJ*}^ 6J - t g flXjuu 

i_s4-^ i- ^yasuii »xXXua^ j^f Jyi^o ^y 

us 3 " o*y yj* 3213 ^ ^ e/ 0 ^ v»W a $ 

( _ S T ^jf jjf ^-»lc £_ t^^t, J_ (j^^vlo ^Uj 

i_ ^g*-^ vuJfj 2 ./ /f - <* ^ 0,0 / 
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O** (J"t J 3 (J^Jalc (Jdl) \i % lj£ b$£j ugpf 

A./ ***** U* l^ 9 .}- i ,k £- u' ^ - At '-A 
A u^j cW A. bA - <J**> Jl/ 

W.t Y l_s^ LHitr 3 v-S^v" bJ ^*^ ji- 

f*^^A« J 3 ] j-fr-Q S--/^ — j*** jAH j 2 ± ^Jb y\& 

^fjT - ^ vi^olCi ^ c^o y ^cfO <j^ v_& 

*?. - o** A/ ji {ji w j ^1 ^ ,_s“s^s A (P Y> 


)jj* 3j 0*0 uj; cl fo ? b* uV JJ 1 V o*V s-^ 
Ap i_j*° jjt s- , f £ c=£ A.p (J° I /*! 

0*id tfc *v" 1 ^ A l?* i_S^ v-^a- " 

A 0 ?. jjt - AT 0*0 *J S-’fy?- £- ;j*l 1/^4 <^ ~ b* 

J Os -5 Cs_o v^i-Q 1$^ yt fc^U ^j^LO ^jjj \^yt?Q ^ ->1 

y JLjW^f v —4.f " w-5 3 ^ J Wy ^ 3 ^ U y^\ y ^I U*^£ 

<_a-A-^o j j t j j f v^>lx^ ^y>* ^—4^ (^te-o b<a** J^La^q 

Up ^ 4 </ csi ^L UD^o - W> ^Jjl c^siwio \< yy 


£. o^i£ J y U ^Xop S->fy^ ^pb ^ - bL» ly ^ 

tj Vy*> ^I - > ^ j^ 5 ^ u5j J )^ u5^ ^ LT f C C^tT J 
vj^aJI^O j v^olSj c/ ^ yi^jUrU j ^f c^amLaw U Aw A j L-^j 

!+*> - ^ ^ (^<3 ^ \i[x* fj ^ 

^ J^-C vilsiSf ^ £- ^aa; 

fi v^b Jjbj 0^ (J^bls^y' CJ^> £ <w^*° ^5^ & T" O** " ^ 

^Uj ^ ^1 ^ UJ^ ^ ^ v^jJ? ^ ‘ 

J jh UJ jjl U^O X jj! W^S»tO V lib j 

“ <> 2_ ii)b}j Jftf jjf Jjfj ^Uj ^3 *^.J 

jj! {J? Wjjf ,> (J n A ^. r i r u ^_J 4-T° 1-5"^ ^ O*^ 

i_jtiit ^ ^bj $ pyxu w. jJjJ l;r ^Fut - 

O’t&J > ^ ^An)! | C ^ ^Jj jJjl ^s-o Ijio v—alxAuo 

(J^2j O**^ v ~ 3 V -a**?^ (J®^ - J 'i- ^ U^ 

t^- uJj.t (J*s> lM* 3 ^ f^ 0 A V_S J J ‘ x * Jb 

*)^W ^ uy*^ ‘ u*/ £ J^*«o u^j 1 op £•**■ 
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[y U* J V ^-- * ‘ C><J 

o*a ,_/ <j*t y- o*./ ,_/ i_/ /^j £ 

^cf (jy.T 0*4 J-*- 0 on jfi (j*t • Q*e> 

£ V u" ,_s & (j** — ^ y J& 

^J.t «^DU. ^l&o (j4*j cj^3 ^r^'-o jUj 

'T"V f' >-£;*=“ 4- •JS^ -=^0 - V®3 oj (Jj* ^. 5 / ^ ^ <i_y 
4- i_s*"^ y* f oz O'"'* f* 7L$° i_s*"^ ^ £■ o^*~° * (y o* 
o*4 <j'-j u? j 1 ^ i *£)•&■ 4- ■ uy tj* -0 cs;-y 

^^♦-o v—£3 ^ ^#f - ^>*^3 

afi ^ J—j* * ^T ^ <J-^f .J yt> }*> 

o^ ly^y^ i/i l^>° v_y £- J'y o"^ ■ ^ 4 / 

J 2 * 'w^J -0 ^I^La^aa,! ^*a*3[ Ki^AM ^ \ -£j>f jjt l-^ v_C! 

^ ^5> &>£ y.fps “ jj-s* ^ ^ v^uJIlrw ^Uj 1^3 yiS 

^-jy-o il (jf jjf ^_W- ._5^ u**j ^<>U« il i_£jJ 

S^U-vol ^jJ (J4W L 2M jf 4.y4> y ^ il ^j^O, jjf 
4-y° ^ jj* ti J j^ ^ f^i_Wy ^_W (jA> il 

Ok*J il 4-^f 4? IS .& £*f) y^uJU f J ^ <£_ 

‘- x ^5' v _5^s^ il (^~f - o?‘)^ j4:^' S-’Ij 1 ?- £— 

v^<> ls « / ^ a*^ j j f ^-r° y cy^ r^ ^ 

£ lU ^ >—ftj’fj il jUJ jjf uijf ^51*^ ^ 

saJ ^ jL ° ^ (* ^ y ^ ^ lW cyy - o»/ y ^ 

j'y ^'J yJ J y ^ 3J1 '* 1 —4J L>*< ;-f Jjf ^y.^ ^-*'^ * JtP~ i ^ 

vjU lo Kiiijf jjf jlani’f ii.iy j 6J 0»£ 

J^»t w y. ^.3 ^1 - J ^ & \£ ol^ J £ 2_/ 

^y; Lr^ - ^ 03?JJX° <-> J jt (J*t> <_jj' fj ^ vi^^JUio. 

y ytr* l>*-° <iiy° / ^ 1 c>y*“ y tiJ 1*4 jjo ^ 

l«, ^_5 v«. JA*, ^ . y U. I,/ 

y ^ j^-°^ i_s^ u^f - c>*y v^yj w 

^ u / e- 5 / ^ ^ i il y jji ^ y 

ty y*" y ^ ^y ly-f rL^ v_$jf 'Ji^e ‘ (j«y 
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1-/ JJ* v_-A^ ^j| JLx^sru - jlyiJ 

yj (& of ^ ^A ^,4^* '- ^ _>& l^jut 

a**-* <-W J-toi ^_jUt. y tKjSo.vi 

A. u-?. J J <^o (_>*-* (j*<t 

jOjf fcf" (j*t ! wl^^irs. 

V. a*- /> Wa;^ ^ ^ ^ 

^*>t 1 —«>*1'* J ^_J^' j jt ^ y la. ^43T'.^*« 

W J ^5^ }*> ^ ^ J fc£Jj * L> 

J Ofi^x} * (yX} t <y* b^o * s- , ^ j ® f J^f ^ 2 b ^3 l»- ^3 Us- 

jix y^2*3 C^ 3^3 I * UlwJ l*i f * J 

(J*f <—C3 - (J* 2 b J f j J^l ^^3 £ Jj 4 

^ y ur 1 £ ,_5 J |^<y ^**» £— \ay^-uj j (_ffrO 

^ tyj u Uj 1 _ s *-l £ OA i_£- 3 I^_^a. jjt bj^sA^ ^c4J 

1 —(_K^o (_j*t (_>** W 1 *} ^sis t>J i—£-3 vjfcOj 

jV (J" f JJ* J <_>*« uljj ^f (/ (J*^ 

^j* 2^ji 13 jj 1 u/ 1-/ S-»j«- 

(♦* ^ (J** us^ ’ f ^ vi>~» j I ij Wy*" <>A 

80 '■■of JL ^ J-*£* J jl j*Si:v. , i*«o ‘f (J l^j J jl <Mf 

Vw3 I U ^X3 J r f y$ \^ ^yjL»Aj UiU (3^t U^ 2 ** “ W* ^ 

& L_S^ L/ - ^ " if ^|3 IavJ 2 ^ib Ic^h Lucav^CS. 

r^f J r * ^-- U J ^y.C*J Ij^Tajw ^.>^3 ^3 *3^3 lj 

pib Iaa^^ CS - j j I t t g AVj> ^ /3 ^ 2 b lwwS.CS- ^.fi> 

aa ^_s^.J I. 

- ^ J»i UUa. v^<j'y Jjf 

yTD ^ ^ y y*i ( 3^^0 ^**3f ^w f 

J$ vc^s^Jb U^* t <$ jj\ C^W 

^ d° f A. o<r° 3* A. ^s *) ^jy*> ^ jJ - £. '•A >y>'^o 
*!}». ^ 4 ) ^w>t il _JJjf J_jl y O^J.U-j ij^)jfjl I—iLisr-o &/ 

s jj\ Uj* '_£j,t l^ U^j _s^-^ J-i < ^— 

129 0 . 1 . ' ” 
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/ 

wul-p £ (j*f jjt ^ ft £- ijhiS 

(j*f _}*" i^ h J vt - yji)/ ^ Jl/ J-*-° &$&* £. 

y 

ijtii jLjjyb fib &j ^ &A ^ 

U>j ib> ^ )»■ - 2 jjl V _ji'< U j o 

- <i_W ri ^ J ! & S j !! f}=» ‘ £ ^f sa^a. 

^>-0 ^ viiA^ClNQ i *JJJ b£ ^ ^ f t q j ^0 ^ 

,_s^^ (^W- - ^ ^-o i ^ !_s^ J^wf 

— ^ ^'T 

&ll> \j L—^-■U / *-4.f f 

t, ^.JOQ ^.a£> 



THE ART OF WARAQAT DURING THE ABBASIDE 

PERIOD. 

By Kazi Ahmedmian Akhtar. 

. (Junagad ). 

Introductory. 

At a time when the art of printing was unknown, copying 
and writing by hand was very popular, and hence this art, 
known as waraqat, came into existence and flourished for a 
long time throughout the Islamic world. 

Meaning of Waraqat. 

Different interpretations have been given to the term 
waraqat. Generally, it was used for copying and stationery 
as defined by as-Sam’ani. 1 But the French orientalist De 
Slane has translated it as “Bookbinding”, in the notice of the 
Spanish poet and man-of-letters as-Shantarini (d. 617 A.H.), 
as inferred from his verses given by Ibn Khallikan. 2 The 
learned orientalist has also explained, in a footnote, the 
general meaning of the term to signify also the profession of a 
stationer and that of a copyist. 3 But there is no justification 
for such inference, as in these verses the similarity of a book¬ 
binder to a tailor, who prepares dress for others and remains 
himself naked, does not apply to a bookbinder, but in this way 
the greatly fallen condition of this art is indicated. 

The term waraqat was also applied to bookselling, as 
suggested by Ibn an-Nadirn’s use of “wattdqln” for the 

h Ansab, fol 579, London. 

2- Vol. I, p. 264. 

3. English translation of Ibn Khallikan Vol. Ill, PP- 59-61, 
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Booksellers of Baghdad, 1 as well • as Ibn Jauzi and Khatib’s 
mention 2 of the “ Suqal-warraqin ” for the Book Markets 
of Baghdad. 3 

Thus it is evident that the term waraqat was applied to:- 

(1) Copying and Transcription, 

(2 ) Stationery, 

(3) Bookselling. 

Now we are going to show under each separate head, and 
by other details pertaining thereto, how far the Muslims had 
given an impulse to the art of waraqat absolutely for the 
cause of disseminating arts and sciences among the people. 
The scope of our paper will be confined to the Abbaside 
period as the Islamic Rule for its culture and civilization 
covers a more extensive field. 

The Art of Copying. 

In the earlier centuries of Islam, this art was cultivated 
and developed to the highest pitch. The persons well-versed 
in this art were called “warraqin” or “Nassakhin” 

Like the pre-Islamic poets, who had their own “ Rawi ” 
or humanist, almost all the learned men had their own “warraq” 
or amanuensis. Ibn Sa’ad, the author of a huge compendium 
on the Prophet’s biography, was the scribe of al-w&qidi. 4 
Ishaq b. Hunain, the renowned Christian physician of Baghdad, 
had employed a scribe named Arzaq in whose handwriting 
Ibn Abi Usaibi'a saw the Arabic translations of Galen’s works 
signed by his master Hunain. 5 Sandi b. ‘Ali was the scribe 
of the celebrated musician of Baghdad Isaqal-Musili. 0 Ahmed 
b. Akhi, a Shaf'itie man of letters was an employee of Ibn 
Abdiis al-J ihshiyari. 7 Ahmed b. Muhammad al-Qarashi 

1. Fihrist, p. 169, Cairo ed. 

2. J. K. A. S. (1912) p. 71, the Arabic text quoted from Al-Khatib's 
Hist, of Baghdad, Vol. 27 M. S. 

3. Manaqib Baghdad p, 26. 

4. Fihrist p. 145. 

5. Tabaqat al-Atibba, I, p, 188. 

6. Fihrist p. 203. 

7. Y&qut, Irshad, I, p. 81. 
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worked as a copyist to Ibn Fatis of Damascus ( d. 350 )A 
Ibn Malsctq& wrote for the eminent Jewish physician Ifraim 
az-zaffan; Ibn Abi Usaibi‘4 saw Mss. of his writing signed by 
his master. 1 2 

The art of copying, being greatly profitable, was acquired 
and adopted as a means of livelihood by many literary men 
of the day. Ibn Haithem, the great mathematician and optician 
of Egypt in the 4th century of Hegira, used to transcribe the 
Arabic versions of Euclid and Majesti (syntaxix) of Ptolemy, 
and sold them for a.price which provided him a living all the 
year round. 

Abu Sa’id 3 as-Sirafi (d. 368) who was appointed a Qazi 
in some suburbs of Baghdad, lived on this profession. Before 
attending to his duties, which he discharged honorarily, he used 
to copy twenty pages for which he received a remuneration 
of 10 Dirhems (four rupees) daily. 4 A famous litterateur 
Fez Ahmad b. Abdullah al-Hutai’ah depended on copying 
for his daily bread. 5 Al-Kirmani (d.329 A. H.), a gramma¬ 
rian and lexicographer, wrote on remuneration. 6 Ibn Abkhar 
the Q&zi of Alexandria (d.568), used to copy books and was 
paid for it. 7 

Copying as a means of livelihood for the unemployed. 

Those who were unemployed and could not betake them¬ 
selves to any career, were seeking their daily bread by adopt¬ 
ing the profession of a copyist. There were many learned 
men who, in the days of their adversity, had fallen back upon 
this helpful profession. Yfiqut has furnished us the instance of 
a scholar Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Qati’i who on account of 
his adverse circumstances suffered from starvation. His wife 
and children also shared the same fate with him. At last his 
wife cried out for the starvation of her younger ones. She 

1. Ibid, II, p. 78. 

2. T. Atibba, II, p. 105. 

3. T. Atibba, II, p. 90. 

4. Yaqut, Irshad, III, pp. 84, 105. 

5. Ibn Khali, I. p. 54. 

6. Suyuti, Bughya, p. 47- 

7. Ibid, p.297. 
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advised her husband to sell out his books, but the true lover 
of books did not like to part with them and at last succeeded 
in saving himself and his family from starvation by applying 
himself to the profession of copying books and selling them 
in the market. 1 

Another man, a learned traditionist, who was one of the 
teachers of at-Tirmizi and Nasai, earned his living by copying 
books. Safadi gives a curious anecdote about him. Once he 
was reduced to chill penury and worked hard at his 
profession. One night while he was writing with a fast hand, 
suddenly he lost his eye-sight through cataract He was totally 
blind and could not see even the light of the lamp that was 
burning. On this sudden calamity he began to shed tears of 
remorse and in the same state he fell asleep. He dreamt and 
beheld the Prophet in a vision. The Prophet inquired the 
cause of his weeping. He complained of the loss of his eye-sight 
and his deprivation from writing the Prophet’s sayings. The 
Prophet then put his hand on his eyes, and chanted something 
on them. When he awoke he saw to his astonishment his eye¬ 
sight restored. He sat again at his work and began copying. 2 
Ar-Raffa as-sirri (d. 360), the celebrated poet of Baghdad, 
who wrote his encomiums on Saifud-Dawlah and other 
princes of the Hamditnid dynasty, in his impecuniosity used 
to compose his poems and sell them out in the market. But 
when he incurred much debts, he began to work as a copyist. 3 
An eminent literary man and lexicographer Abu Nasr 
Sulaiman b. Qatramish (d. 620) after his father’s death wasted 
his wealth and money on gambling, and in utter destitution 
he started the career of a copyist. 4 In the 9th century of the 
Hegira how the art of copying had fallen into decay, can be 
gauged from the verses of as-Shantarini, referred to above, 
who tried hard to secure any humble situation for him but 
unfortunately could not get any, and at last entered in the 
service of the Governor of a Province as a scribe. His services 
being dispensed with, he obtained his living by copying 
the Mss. 5 


1. Yaqut, I. pp. 38-39. 2. Nakt-ul-Himyan, p. 312. 3. Ans&b, fol. 255. 

4. Suyubi, Bughiya, p. 46. 5. Ibn Khali. I. p. 264. - 
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Ptolific copyists. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that there were 
persons among these copyists who wrote abundantly and with 
a fast hand, which, excites our marvel and wonderment. The 
Hanbalitc traditionist and jurist Ahmad b. Abdu d-Daim al 
Maqrisi (d. 668) wrote so rapidly that he transcribed nine 
Kurrasfl (36 pages) in his leisure hours. It is said of him that 
he copied the text of the well-known work on Jurisprudence 
al-Quduri in one night, which may seem very improbable. 
He was engaged in his profession for fifty years. During this 
period, he copied two thousand volumes, to which he alludes 
in a poem quoted by as-Safadi. 1 He also copied twice the 
history of Damascus which is a voluminous work. 

It is said of Yahya b. Adi, a philosopher at Baghdad, 
that he was a prolific copyist. Once a friend expressed his 
wonder at his writing so much, to which he replied:-“You may 
be astonished at my sitting for a long time and reading so 
many books. But you should be aware that I have written 
with my own hand two copies of Tabari’s commentary on the 
Qur'an, a stupendous work of enormous size, and submitted 
them to the princes in the neighbourhood. And the works 
of the scholastic philosophers which I have copied are 
numerous and countless. By God, I can write more than 
hundred pages during day and night.” 2 

Shakir al-kutbi informs us that a traditionist and poet of 
the 6lh century Ibn Ikhwatul-'attar ( d. 548 ) had written a 
large number of books which it is difficult to enumerate. Ibn 
an-Najirami has seen a copy of al-Tanbih by Abu Ishaq 
Shirazi written by him, at the end of which he says that it 
was written in one day. He transcribed one thousand Mss 3 . 
Ibn at-Quti (d. 644), a historian and a philosopher, was a calli¬ 
grapher and an expert copyist. He used to write four KurnisA 
(16 pages) daily, while lying down on his back. He wrote a 
large work named Majma-ul-Adftb fi Mu‘jma’ il-Asmft—ala 
Mu‘jam il-Alqftb, comprising 50 volumes. 4 

1. Nakt-ul-Himyan, p. 99 and Fawatu 1-Wafayflt, I. p. 46. 

2. Qifti, T&rikh al-Hukama, p. 369, I.ippert ed. 

3. Safadi, Faw&t I. p. 268. 4. Faw&t, I. p. 272. 
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Pi epondet ance of ' copyists. 

As the amanuensis and scribes were employed in almost 
all the private and public libraries, so this profession attracted 
towards it a large number of persons who were paid good 
remuneration. In the grand library of the Banu ‘Amm&r at 
Tripoli, 180 scribes were employed for copying Mss. and out 
of. them 30 persons were constantly at work and never left 
the library. 1 There were several scribes in the library of 
the famous historian Abul-Fida, .the ruler of Hamat (Syria). 
In the middle of the seventh century, there were numerous 
scribes in the library of Ibn al-Gliazzftl the Vazir. Once he 
wanted to get copied Ibn ‘Asftkir’s History of Damascus 
comprising 80 closely written Ms. volumes, and it being a 
colossal work was distributed to ten scribes, eight volumes to 
each. They sat at copying the work and could finish it in two 
years. 2 In the same way, scribes were employed in the 
libraries of Cairo 3 and Shiraz. 4 The same was the 
case in Egypt in the library of the Caliph al-Aziz 5 and in 
Spain in al-Hakam’s library. 6 

Ibn Khallikan, in his notice of al-Farra the grammarian, 
describes the incident of getting transcribed his two works, 
K. al-Ma ‘ani and K. al-Hudud at the instance of Caliph al- 
Mftrnun, which gives us an idea of the preponderating number 
of the scribes. When al-Mttmun, says the author, ordered 
al-Farra to compose a book on the principles of grammar he 
employed the scribes and dictated to them for two years when 
the book was completed. Next time when al-Farra called 
the copyists in his presence to dictate to them his book on 
rhetorics a large number of the amanuensis rushed to the 
spot which rendered their counting difficult. Only judges 
among them were counted 80 in number. 7 The same author 

1. History of Ibn al-Furet, Ms. fol. 36. 

2. T. Atibba, II, pp. 234-236. 

3. Maqrizi, Khitat, I. p. 458. 

4. Yaqut Irshad, V, p. 447. 

5. Maqrizi, I. p. 409. 

6. Ibn Khaldun, Vol. IV p. 146. 

7. Ibn Khallikan, II, p. 228. 
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has stated in his notice of the Vizier Ibn Killis that in his 
house sat different batches of scribes employed for particular 
branches. One batch copied the Quran only, the other trans¬ 
cribed books on Hadith, Jurisprudence, Literature and 
Medicine. A large number of them was simply retained for 
putting diacritical points. 1 

The art of Calligiaphy. 

It was a bye-product of the art of copying which was 
carried to perfection. It produced artists like Ibn al-Bawwab, 
Ibn Muqlah, Yfiqut al-Musta‘simi and a host of others. There 
were learned divines, men of-letters and artists among them, 
like Ibn Jauzi al-Jauhari, the author of the Arabic dictionary, 
as-Sihfth, the celebrated musician, Abd-al-Momin Isfahani 
etc. On account of their beautiful penmanship their works 
were appreciated and sold at fancy prices. The well-known 
calligrapher Yaqut al-Musta ‘simi (d. 618) who bore the title 
of “Abud-Durar” (father of pearls) on account of his beautiful 
writing, was a master hand of great reputation. It is stated 
by Ibn Khallikan that his Mss. had spread throughout the 
whole Islamic world. He had a special attachment with al-- 
Jauhari’s dictionary of which he prepared several editions and 
sold them at 100 Dinars (.£ 50) each 2 . Al-Juwaini known as 
“the pride of copyists” (Fakhrul-Kuttab) (d. 586), was a 
famous calligrapher of Baghdad. His Mss. brought hand¬ 
some prices. According to Ibn Khallikan, he was an 
unequalled master of his time in Egypt. 3 

The writing of some of the calligraphers was so much 
appreciated and admired that in spite of inaccuracy, their 
Mss. were greatly merited. Such was Ibn al-Qassar of 
Baghdad (d. 576) whose beautiful writing fetched high 
prices. 4 

Remunetation for copying. 

The charges for copying depended on beautiful hand and 
its accuracy, and varied according to the quality of work, as- 

1. Ibn Khallikan, II, p. 334. 

3. Ibid, I, p. 144. 

130 o.i. 


2. Ibn Khali. II, p. 207. 
4. Ibid, I, p. 344. 
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Sirafi charged 1 Dirhem (6 d.) per folio (2 pages). 1 The 
Nestorian physician Bukhtishu received one thousand Dinars 
(.6 500) for 200 folios (400 pages). When al-FarrS called 
the copyists for dictating his work K. al-Ma ‘ ani, they 
demanded 1 Dirhem for 5 folios, but when insisted upon to 
lower down the rate, they consented to write 10 pages for 1 
Dirhem. 2 This goes to prove that in the third century 1 
Dirhem for 5 pages was taken to be excessive at Baghdad. 
Sometimes accurate and finely written Mss. were sold at high 
prices. The Mss. of Ibn Khu rzad of Egypt and a copy of 
the Diwan of the Arabic poet Jarir, written by himself, fetched 
10 Dinars (£ 5). 3 The writings of Amir al-Musabbihi 
(d. 395) being much appreciated were remunerated at one 
pound for 50 folios. 4 

Stationery. 

Although stationery is also included in waraqat, we 
possess no information regarding it in the Arabic historical 
works. Of course w T e gather certain details about the art of 
paper-making, but here we are not concerned with it. Paper 
was sold, as it is in our times, at the booksellers’ shops. 
According to as-Sam‘ani 5 a stationer was called “Kaghadi” 
and still the same term is used for a stationer in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. We have no information about the different 
prices for the different kinds of paper at that time. But it 
can easily be understood that, on account of the flourishing 
condition of the paper industry and the large consumption 
of paper the numerous shops for paper-selling might have 
been established, especially when we know that paper was 
manufactured in Islamic countries and paper mills were 
erected in almost all the chief towns of the Muslim Empire. 
The art of manufacturing paper from rags was invented during 
the Abbaside period. 6 Some scholars think the word “Kaghid” 

1. Yaqut, Irshad, III, p. 84. 

2. Ibn Khali II, p. 228. 

3. Ibn Khali II, p. 228. 

4. Ibid I, p. 516. 

5. Ans&b fol. p. 472. 

6. Fihrist, p, 32. . 
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to be of Chinese origin, and it was the Chinese prisoners of war 
brought to Samarqand, after the battle of Atlakh near Talas, 
that first introduced in 134 A. H. (751 A. D.) the industry of 
paper-making from linen flax or hemp rags after the method 
of the Chinese. 1 

At the end of the third century, the first paper mill was 
established at Transoxiana, 2 and afterwards there flourished 
paper mills at Damascus, Palestine 3 and Tripoli (Syria). 4 5 Not¬ 
withstanding this, Samarqand was the only centre for paper 
manufacture whenoe people used to send for paper for their 
libraries. The well-known prose-writer and epistolographer 
al-/<7/warizmi jestingly excuses a friend for not writing, on the 
ground that he lives a long distance from Samarqand and so 
finds paper too dear. 3 This shows how dear the paper was 
sold at places far from the centre where paper was manufac¬ 
tured. Ibn an-Nadim has given the names of the different 
kinds of paper then in vogue. 6 

Bookbinding. 

It will not be out of place here, to say in brief, about 
the art of bookbinding. How refined a taste the Muslims had 
about this art, can be imagined from the precious leather- 
bound books referred to in the Arabic chronicles. 7 Ibn an- 
Nadim tells us that originally the bindings were very crude. 
Books were bound in leather dressed in lime, which, by 
reason of defective process, remained much too stiff and hard. 
At a later date, in Kufa, a more effective way of dressing 
leather was invented. This was done by means of dates, 
with the result that the leather became softer and limper. 
Later on the art was much developed and much progress was 
made in ornamentation and illumination of leather-bound 
books. A European scholar Sarre has furnished a monograph 

1. Encyclopaedia of Islam II, p. 626. 

2. Istakari p. 288. 

3. Maqrisi, p. 180. 

4. Nasir Khusru.'.Safar Namah p. 11 Bombay ed. 

5. Al-Khwarizmi, Resail, p. 25. 

6. Fihrist p. 14. 

7. Arib, As-silah, p. 90, Leiden. 
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on the Islamic Bookbinding which contains 36 coloured 
illustrations of Arabic and Persian bindings. These pictures 
looked like genuine and one, taking them to be real, touches 
them with his fingers. All the illustrations have been taken 
from the Kaiser Fredrick Museum of Berlin. 

An of painting in gold and illustrating. 

Along with the art of calligraphy and bookbinding the art 
of painting in books also came into vogue. Gilding with 
gold and siver and binding of artistic designs were carried to 
perfection by the Muslim artists. There were some scholars 
expert in this art, like Abu ‘Ubaidah, known as Tarsuni 
(d. 730) who, according to Sayuti, was an expert bookbinder 
and painter in gold. 1 as-Sam‘ani saw a MS. of Quran 
written by Abu UsAma, the ruler of the Syrian fortress Shaizar 
(5th century), in letters of gold on the Syrian mica, the like 
of which, he says, no human eye has ever perceived. 2 Ibn 
an-Nadini has given the names of some experts who were 
gilding the MSS. of Quran. 3 

As the pictures of living beings were forbidden in Islam, 
at first the labours of the Muslim artists were solely confined 
to painting flowery designs and lifeless articles, but in course 
of time living beings were also painted. YAqut makes a 
mention of a MS. of Bal'ami’s Sowar al-aqalim, containing 
pictures, which he presented to az-Zahir, the son of Salahud- 
Din and ruler of Hamat. 4 Even at the present day, we find 
hundreds of illustrated MSS. in the libraries of Europe and 
the Near East. 5 

Book Trade. 

Owing to the particular attention of the Muslims towards 
reading of books and their increasing popularity, the book- 
trade received a great impetus. Book-shops were established 

1. Bughiya, p. 51. 

2. Ansab, fol. 346 and Yaqflt II, p. 190. 

3. Fihrist, p. 14. 

4. Y&qut, Irshfid. 

5. For an account of such illustrated books see the discourses of the 
Arabian Academy, Damascus Vol. I p. 185. 
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in every Muslim land. The manufacture of paper was a 
chief factor in the development of book-trade. In the third 
century of Hegira, there were 300 book-shops at Baghdad. 1 2 
Maqrizi writes of a book-market in his own time. 3 Al-Khatib 
of Baghdad, in the middle of the fourth century, refers to the 
book-market of Baghdad which was in a flourishing condition, 
all the shops being full of books. 3 These were in small shops 
in close proximity to each other and generally in the vicinity 
of a mosque. Books exposed for sale on trestles had a label 
on the back to facilitate the search for them. 

Books were sold either privately or by auction. The 
auctioneer was called “Munadi”. Most 4 of the booksellers 
were men of learning and scholars like Abu Hiitim Sahl b. 
Mull. as-Sijistani, the lexicographer, Yaqut ( d. 620 ), the 
geographer and others. The booksellers had their agents 
called Dallal ul Kutub 5 who used to supply them with books. 
As for instance, the poet Haziri, who owing to his profession 
was named “DallAl ul Kutub”. 6 Another Dallal’s agent was 
al-Wajih b. Surah in Egypt who sat at the door of his house 
with books, and learned scholars used to come to him on 
Monday and Tuesday to purchase books from him. 7 

In this connection, it will be interesting to note that a 
blind scholar Zainuddin al-Amidi of the eighth century, was 
a book-dealer and knew the price of each book in his house. 
Whenever he bought any book, he made a coil of a paper, 
made letters according to the Abjad method, pasted it inside 
the book and putting a scrap of paper on it, he embossed 
it, so that the letters could be easily felt by hand. When he 
wanted to ascertain the price he used to lay his hand on the 
embossed letters. 8 


1. Yaqubi cf. Von Kremer. 

2. Maqrizi III. p. 165. 

3. J. R. A.S. (1912) p. 71. 

4. Bughiya p. 97. 

5. Ibn Khali i, p. 63. 

6. Ibid i, p. 286. 

7. Ibid i, p. 63. 

8. Safadi, Nakt. pp. 207-208. 
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Ptice of Books. 

Although owing to the extensive use of paper and 
flourishing book-trade the prices of books had comparatively 
gone down, yet these do not appear to have been so cheap. In 
the fifth century a copy of Ibn Duraid’s Jumhara was sold at 
60 Dinars 1 30 or Rs. 425). The voluminous chronicles 
of at-Tabari were bought at one hundred ' Dinars 2 . (£ 50 or 
Rs. 700.) The Omayyad poet Jari’s Diwan was purchased at 
200 Dinars 3 (£ 100 = Rs. 1400). Kit&bul ‘Aain of Kha]i\ b. 
Ahmad which a bookseller brought from Khorasdn in the 
market of Basra was sold at 50 Dinars 4 (£ 25 or Rs. 350). 
An Arabic translation of the commentary of Acroasis of 
Alexander Aplirodosias was bought at 100 Dinars (£ 50 or 
Rs. 700). 5 But as the number of books and the scribes went on 
increasing, the price of books fell down gradually. The 
inference of some oriental scholars as to the average price of 
books in the Abbaside period at 1 Dinar (10 shillings or 
Rs. 7/8) is not correct. Syed Amir Ali, 6 Miss Olga Pinto 7 
an Italian lady orientalist and F. Krenkow, the learned 
Arabist, have deduced from Yftqut’s statements regarding the 
ad-Damiriyah library of Marv, whence he used to borrow 
books. “My residence” says the author “was never without 
200 books; among them were books worth 200 Dinars lent to 
me without any deposit.” 8 

From this it is clear that Yaqut used to retain books, 
most of them worth 200 Dinars, from which it does not follow 
that the average price was 1 Dinar. 

Sometimes, precious books were sold at low price, owing 
to the pecuniary circumstances of the seller. It is said of 
Avicenna that he had read Aristotle’s work on Metaphysics 

1. Ibn Khali. I, p. 479. 

2. Maqrizi, I, p. 408. 

3. Ibn Khali., II, p. 522. 

4. Fihrist, p. 42. 

5. I, pp. 69-70. 

6. History of the Saracens 460, new ed. 

7. Islamic libraries, translated by F. Krenthow. Islamic Culture. 

8. Mu‘jamul. Buldan, IV, pp. 509-510. 
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forty times and had learnt it. by heart, and yet he was unable 
to comprehend it thoroughly. One day at evening he went to 
the bookseller s market, when a book—agent w'as putting a 
hook on auction. He requested Avicenna to buy it but he 
refused, thinking it a worthless book. Il is dirt cheap, insisted 
the auctioneer and sold it at 3 Dirhems (Re. I) only, its owner 
being in urgent need of money. At last the book w T as 
purchased and the buyer, to his utmost joy, found it to be the 
commentary of A1 Farabi on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
which solved his difficulties. For possessing such a useful 
book, he gave alms to the poor in gratitude to God. 1 

Fraudulent tricks of the Book-sellers. 

The book-selling being a profitable business and books 
being sold at high prices, some clever book-dealer demanded 
high price for the works of some well-known author. Some¬ 
times a cunning book-dealer charged exorbitant price for an 
ordinary book by selling it under the name of some renowned 
author. Thus a book-seller once compiled a Book of Songs 
in the name of the celebrated musician Ishaq al Musili, and 
sold it for a considerable price 2 . Such tricks were often 
played in the book markets. Counterfeit coins and forged 
documents were brought for sale in the market. Such frauds 
were not common only with the book dealers. The customers 
also were not short of such tricks. It is related of a gramma¬ 
rian ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad sX-Khashsk&h, who, while selecting 
books from a lot on sale, was accustomed to take advantage 
of the book-seller’s inattention and tear the book, and 
alleging it to be incomplete, he purchased the incomplete 
portions at a nominal price 3 . The Booksellers of Baghdad 
Ibn al-Af/jazzar, Abu Bakr al-Qantari and Abu Husain at 
/f/mrasani relate of as-Sirafi, the Judge at Baghdad) that on 
account of his poverty whenever he wanted to sell any book, 
he used to get it copied by his pupils and wrote at 
the end of each MS. that he has collated it with the text and 

1. T. Atibba, II, pp. 3-4. 

2. Fihrist, p. 141. 

3. Bughiya, p. 278. 
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made corrections therein, his object being to draw more 
money for a correct text. 1 

Book Shops as Literary Clubs. 

On account of the special importance attached to the 
book-sellers’ shops during that literary age, book-stalls were 
generally used as literary clubs, whither scholars and savants 
used to assemble, lively discussions being held there on 
literary topics. The booksellers were not only ordinary pub¬ 
lishers, but men of talents and ability and most of them were 
famous authors. Bookshops were so much held in esteem 
that at Muhallibi, the Vazir, advised his son not to sit in the 
Bazar except at the book-market. 2 Maqrizi has given verses of 
some poet who has expressed the same idea. 3 

The book-shops had become the rendezevous and a 
place of recreation for the scholars. Yaqut informs us about 
the shop of a certain bookseller Sa'ad, a litterateur, poet and 
prose-writer 4 . It was the resort of scholars and men of 
letters. Yaqut has also related of a blind grammarian Abul- 
Ghanaim Habashi b. Muhammad (d. 568), who in spite of his 
blindness constantly used to go at night to the book-market 
of Baghdad and thus continued for 20 years. 5 In the 
seventh century, a scholar Ibn al-Qun‘e was accustomed to 
sit in the book-market of Damascus. 6 Ibn Jauzi (d. 597) 
writing about the book-market of Baghdad, remarks that it is 
a repertory of savants, scholars and poets. 7 Writing about 
the book market of the old Egypt, the vestiges of which 
were seen till 780 A. H. in his own time and which was after¬ 
wards transferred to Cario, Maqrizi says that it was a centre 
where learned men used to meet. 8 

1. Yaqut, Irshad, II, p. 190. 

2. Al-Fakhri, p. 3, Cairo Ed. 

3. Maqrizi, III, pp. 125-126. 

4. Yaqfit II, p. 23. 

5. Y&qtit III, p. 3, Safadi, Nakt, p. 134. 

6. Bughiyah, p. 97. 

7. Manaq ib, Baghdad, p. 26. 

8. Maqrizi, III, p. 125. 
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Conclusion. 

To judge of the cultivation and development of the art 
of Waraqat, suffice it to think of those public, private and 
royal libraries and the colossal mass ot books scattered in 
mosques, Madrasahs, Khanqahs, Serais, hospitals and royal 
palaces, in the length and breadth of the Islamic Empire. 

I think no nation has ever written, copied and collected 
so many books as the Mussalmans have done during their 
halcyon days. Alas, that precious treasure of Arabic learning 
disappeared and was partly destroyed by the destructive 
invasion of the Tartars, partly' drowned in the waters of 
Tigris, partly committed to flames by the brutal depredations 
of the crusaders and partly by the internecine wars between 
the Muslim princes. Notwithstanding this, the pages of the 
literary labours of the sons of Islam are scattered in the 
libraries of the East and the West and reveal their glorious 
past. 
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A r**> 4^ A J'-A 0 Is - I 43 r i r ^ j o^ s a,L uu ^4J ^ ^ ^ 

Ija vu^jl-Ja r-S*.?. ^ ^=f- ^i - ^JU ^ii 0 U A fs^«, 

<^£*3 i^A J ^T Jyb (*<A»- (jAiu ^Sbjyf \£ ^1 

0*[f <•$■*•“ U*o (j*l - <£. "-siajlfS ,_£A ( _A m^-j-wUo v _ s ^ 

^ U^V" lA* J us* 3 vJ/ A*M ,_$/y A ^ u^.*S 

'-/ J y*\>« u/ U* - ^y* j\U K ojtj 

^ U3 J ^ ^ foy* / Uc^£> XHtif ^fo ^ ( j i y t 

f A*0 f~^^> (jW r). ^ ^ ts/V" ^ cSJ^ 

V4!J ^ >-s^ us J / jW 25 ^ ^AV" A >A* 

^ y-t A - ^ - ,> ul„ ^ ^ ^ir A ^r 
Us 4T /f ^ fp j,^ 

Jl j f - ^ <J*ld ^ «-& ^ ^ Uy* 

V** + ^ I 4 O ^ jj^ ^ ^ (Jd 
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\ 

- £* yjf J'-" ( V * ) <£2 (J*f - ^gf^4> 

i_ - LHtf U*o tjfSS 

■ ^ ^ il !_S^ * l* £**J V )P 

i- - £. v. 5 /?^ ) ) tT ^ )))^ ^ 

— ^ ]f ^ ^ Vti^oJ iL# t ^3 

(^o ^ <^*<5 uS^° '^>2*&£s> 

- £. lW ^ va>^l^i t cf Kj^ fi (^^0 

i_ j*^ (J*^t ^ ^ *j L^tT 3 ’. v_5 3 ^ 

lU^ Lfto ^ )<rO £— 

\J<tf) fid 1^^. 

S>$ jl ^ *=*$t A 3 S->^ ^L J k 

(J*l A I^AWj^f (J -ijf fi (jWj A [♦^ J** 

r Cj* ^fclk y ^jlo v^-ojJlo ^ (J^» 

^y ;* x u/ <j^ <•* ) i IT jjf )) )°i 

-klsnJ (^f \jS A*" fi ^ fi Jd £- 

Z.^° J*** ^ r*> ) ) #V 1 

i_ i^r^ y*> * < 2 * <_s^y J'-" A_y (j*y j ^ ^ ,_s^ (j*f 

( J J cJtl^ni; li^c oJ 1 0 j! jbjvi fly I )AA j^f ))Afc 

•cr 1 - ^/) to )* c u ^ 1 f -> ^ U il 

if-fi-oj'* f- r* I ) I V;j! )1)*> ^ollj JL >w jl>JijD f 

- v —ji**» , c«<i ^•*- c jjt i-> 



r £ ^ (jj-w Ife) v_sUo ^ wtAiLo ^( 

^ ^1 jji ijib uXs s->f 


*?.y j 


J [y ■ l_S J ^ 4> | _ S 4J r=?-J jjfllslS <£. |«Jj«< 

•ir^j ^s/ 1 ^ >j/ v^ ^ J li J y ^ “ (_y*j ” L 
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^i_p ^ . J^ yaldni 

-* u-1 a <4 W4- «/is f fits • ^ 4 CJ „ 

- o*tf 

,i 3 r- i- JjJ 1 ^ ¥-J i_ £^\ jy \ 

y| ^j'i - t j;< ” ^ 1,J f 

^ u'lj IV s ** ^ p urn? 0*0 u-f 

^•V <m d* -- _}*> <-2-4/5 Jjl5 

£.?> oj Uj / j/ jjjf (.3 - l _s^0 

^ ^ JU 'rAj.jJO Jj t /f i _ s4 J fj^. 

- ‘ V J-* 

(_^ ^_j’j (j4 j’^-j */■*> 1*4^’ ^.Us 

^ rxhi i—^51 Oji. 2. _jJju» >ScwL» \£ 

^ il jjjf LT Jjij Jy ^jli v_So( 

UV /* 

v»f *6 ^ J ^jls v_Jj f 

,jibi jljuil ^ <_£)* 

ei-Jtr° ^ ^ ILot ^ci</ *_jf yn. 

U^i/ L**" * J j' i=L o / t _ s kJx ,-^J b w 

/wli (j^ v^fi v_<Ji yj JJ f ^ 

l^*j k- ^ ^4^; /' U f NA>v<J <1L» 

^ J ,AM ^ ^ ^ 

O^J s “-' i ^ Jl *_/ ^ J/*3‘ 

^slS S-’f^a* U J * / J- l 3 <*** rs>. ^ 

jV. ^ ^ 

^ l^ J l)j ^ C5^> ^ 4 ^ /,J ^ 
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\ 

i- ^ ft 

*^5* Jr* fj ^ -j* U ^ j <_s^./ 
o*y -J 3 <irfr^<4 \jrf <j4j 

ft y / J J y yt 

ol- f^ <4^ £- J_<AM ^ClXu, r +>y ^ Jj4j 

j u f 

^ j 

j j ^2b >yyj| jL^ J^O 

;**•?} /*w cs^wiwOno Lj^j ^__ j , 4^“ 

^ -5 ^j; 1 J us^ -5 *3^^ 

^juwSU ^5. J-*-0 ^ 

y ^y. y» u* fty* 

Oif+3 *j«4 [J** ,_£*> jjrt<5 J 4*“ 

*j ft ^ *j^° ^ u^ : r ^* ft y*^ ^ (j*f 

i *33 l*«f vsuyyJ t j»i*<*o ,*u ^aru jy*t y 0 S j£i-o 

(J*4 ^Sjj-S- o v_s^Ujf <J-j-o ~ r> ft* 

jjl *3y» - ^ r> 0*<I r^j 

Ij J^y Vito ^ JL ft A. y* •i£*5-} U^V 

fo^u, - £m gi *> ^u u*<t ^ fyt ‘ijfjy <£! y - 1*3 
* 4 s yliuyiii l^y jji 4 s [y> f*>y us* ybuuj&ijb y 

^ £ us"y^ «_s** £- y f *m $\ £- Jjf^e f £- Jy^4 

— l^, ^ >uu f3 liLxJt 

dL-j^l ^ ^ x Li jjlc xli jjt ijgjbizf ^ fjjA 

V* T - <d£ ^ W* ^ Wj ^ LaJ f cj i aJ ua^> l^i i_<J t f (j>-o 

4 ^ O** 
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e;W^ ij *—^}l — jj! ^Xj l> 

,UL»jj 2_ - W' j (J^it bs^ Lol&3 Jb £. J je 

->js$ V’ i_ by - y )jj br 

2_jyGS>. _ (J^to U*J jJu£ jl^. jO ^b >—S-^ 1 

^ A -ek* o*« y (* b ^ b.Uy 

/t/ V ' ^ v-s^ >j# ^ us*^j ^_/ Lr°; c / * - <j** 

^ »_s^ ){$ i- 

X w sj - j JiXiOj{ lyiiJti_&o t_/ft4-»3 j** jli} i^J^‘ s> 

- yte 1) ^b /W ^5 l^xlfL-^io cf J ^ J jl 

y |jJ U—C>f ^ ^ 

t> ~ 

ufy ^ ^ <£** ^r\ ^ 

- C^tf 3 <3^3* (^rl ** coL^t (J^sruo 

J^t [*}&** Sj>OCU (^JlrQ r fc ) ) vf* X Li kil) ^*JLc X L& 

^L*j f h>L*X S~’|^ ^ ^ i C Jja J (^h^O ^ V 

d*. {f y * j *&- W> ^ *^f ^y 6^lu; £_ ^.^Jf l5J ^ 

/>M> ^ | yW -*L*j| t qjfjO 0 Li (X+£^>f l_^LL*Jf i • > Qfc» 

ij^tj^)if • W 5 ub^jj 

>** jfy^f ^1 ^Lf ^ls* «x#.2wf J »i3j 

- dZ$ vtt->l*3fj 6J (J^o r^> } ) 2- j^.^' * ^4^ 

* J ) A^ r^-L) UJ I^AJU iL 

LHi* Uif< r* \) AA Jbf U 42^3 

(Jlc X U ^A**f - ^2b 6J^O /y> ^'*> y 

v jfgj {j*] “ UmS| ^jia gs vo t g w^5^Li t <£ X Li ol) 

v#Ua^ £. ^ IjjuJ IV—<X# 2^ |JLs oli *r CK^J’ti 

sj ^ ^ ^ JJ ^rt - ^ ^ ^ u*aj®* j 

$?y 4? V^Lti^ J.^3 JLw w-jf {£ <£» ft <21 va-^iu 

1320.1, • 1 r 
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f UCI { J* ! o r* J J ^t} oXw A-Ji* ^ Jit* 4 W*- ^ 

r b> ) J oiu, i_ jjt “ l J 0 Jida ij ” 

i-£±o V^a^A ” 2. ^ J U"* \Jtro 

U OjfO jL-S^f j j l^ef ui^ud ^ , e>fj*wJ( 

jj<-f (Jljf \£ ^1(0 -laic J jf I—Xi! £-, 1 _ S JfI—Ci<) v>Uai. 

— W jb bJ J^io {J-tro 


oj £ Io^aa# 2_ <—SuO J r ( ^ j j f}° 

ij^if } ^ er 1 i>x * u ;-f- 5:x o i- i_s**^ ^ ^ ^ 

r* jjl 2 /& ^ (J"f l Jit* l*" 1 ^ y t)j _ ^ (jfe^O 

^ft-0 6 j lie ^*it - ^Jb {Jit* 

(J*f ijjto yf (J&*A ,_c4jf (_>*'• £ (J^~ £— (*A^ jf 

^ l _ s X*^j eJ^^Jf i—ft-soT f &_ v _ s xL» J 

- W> 1%j* ffj ut <ea v’^ 3 ** u*f J-{j' Jl*« ( t / l*’ ) ^ ^ 

£ (J*f ^ ^*A Lfcff* &A A. f-A^ jf Jit* £ {Jitf (Jit* (j*! 

5 ^>»£ v f l«l ^3 Hq ^ t ,-Jjb i> ^ f — Ho s*u {f\f v^21a&» bJ 

[ cf {J-f^O A Uj r^" ^ (^*1 &A A. It tw li'A 


A»^sn^ y' (_r^) ^ v —^A.l ’ ^s 5 ^- (_5^^ 

^ C _J"J^ 2 '* «U IjJ.^ , e4A ^ |*^JLw 3 ^ I» n. 

IsUf^ 1^* rt 6 ) )y*^A 

^ft" w- IjS 1) J (-jjllai. w, fj ^j**j gJLe 

{JtrO ^ y y (Jit< rt» ) ) r'l 

J^sU. fSi, - jf ^lo y_£i\ Uj ^ 

— fyA ^ 

i-l-j fj 5 ^- ^ <v» A. 

Oit< A\is *T Uj ^1-}^" ^^0 ^ 4^^ 

^ - V V <-s^ L. ± 2.3 s ef^ 

(*^J Ijj* ” 1 ^ / jL* r^U ;A ytj j3 ! ^5 a /^ ^ 
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/ U «-s xA ^ (** v_s^ Uj v_4 . 

V>^ lt! Ip yS JiJ d!t Ip ^fy4 v 1 

^ vJS^ (j-l - 1/ ffyu^i 

cl. ^ p c±? f* 

Z- lp.j^ ^ O"^ rt. 

Jps- £-* p <t-)p J'f p 

v^liai* fJ t £ f Jyuu * y> ^2b ^TL *fS^O V “''*l>J r>. /l 

j^»l f W* ^ ^ \ >p ^° ^^*3 0 <i^^ i -o 

r*^b v _S«'f i_ (*A^> J ^ CL. [;£■*'• ^3 l _ 5 li>'i (J*'* Af~j 

^ CL. Wwrf £fp ^fr“ - p p •'W ^_J 

/- jXju* V.«_^j| t g- jl^JU/ ^JCdcUj l_£j| ^*1 

^ - y> ^ 5^4 ^y 5 y 

^AA# v-^*^ ^ ^ lic^it jvXo ” ^ 

^ ^y.J ^ ^*3 r l$0 i_ (j^t V-Aiasio 

W, J y vajULj pjlj' ^ ^-y» J ^ jl 

wIIq^. C*3 >m r tb y* Vi^oli* V£>o| 

-~ U3 )U 

y ^ <j*po ^ i _<ji 

LHtf JJtfa ^“° us^ J i- ^>j (j*f ^ LT^ ^ 

^gilS* y+£ |J.lc X l-i V_£/j| O*'* j^>-o iL ^ tyb 

^ ^la- t gJx &J ji>Jl L.9,A w '^ r - , fy ^ V^jfy 

r^fy^ ^ ^^ \^J<am) - ^jJb lxl<j ^ fyw O^fyv 

t ^ ^clw t fS fj yjM (J^yi ^“f ( f^u/ 

^aJjUJI J^l sa^jf^b Jlu/j 2- tey* r^ ^-5^ 

^3 uiyO A-loj (J^f - Ji ^ ^ ^ ^ (J*4 

{Jfro jy& - 1^3 \4is*v y.y* r^*[^ 
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jjl & Um c>^2* jJ^c jjt A. 

fjAw XL (jt " t c; ^ ^Xu^.^au 2- 1 —0*Jf^l#X S-’t^ L/^ 

£/ *#• - ^ o^r 3 ^ e/^ u^j* 0 v^y" 

^o j^y» ^ - W> (J^* j ^ v^^T 

r to J ) ,Jb ) J ^V - y 'f 'j* fJ^f 5 ^ 2- I^^m# 

(A^ jJ (zftr ^ O'm'** V^IaI^ ^Jb lfc>J siiSSMj j2 \ y** ^ ft3^AA/ &j <w-^i 

»-Wj*3 ^ ^1 - ^ y'iv (jta^o uS^'T £•/ ‘il^o ^ (j-f <* V.T 
^ (J"f rV.y Jj^y' J_5^ ^ (jf LHt* J y ?-><5 /> >>>^> ja. ^« 
r te ) ) vj** x**w fj*w ^*1 - t g ^la J ,) / tala- tata 

x & S J rA - (_A*^ J ^=?" J-0 > b-t:'^* rA (J-frO >>i^taJ^ riy^O £— 

- £_ fjfi> ^ ^ '—$/° ^»a. 

CH>'* >-—^^" £— ^_s^) _j*“ (jl^ l ^-»-aj-J!k_/*^a. taH^o t s iwi rA 

_ !b ^isa>« 

^tasxi jJ (J-l ^ rj tjf/ ^ l3^ J / ^ V W, 

V. jtal-jf ^ ^.W- y-qP j> (JjU^l ^ tJ j>iJ ( 

- ^=F*4) r^-l ^ taj ejCil 

'*~ojf 1 *' e/*^ J V \£j))*^ ) ^ lXI, ^Jf) f^^A, 

“ W^ «£*y Oj^*****^^ j^l {Jy*r^ f’ ^0^* t 

ij^o . l^* l^it>l^ ^ ,^t> o ^J 

2*^ ^ u^*j V —v^Jlaw r OA^lj 

v^5j^ us^ ^ y ^ U-5J^ J-5^ 

— ^ eS« ^J ^ 

JV ^ ^ cs^ ^ LM* y* S-^f ^fro^ 

Jla. \^ 2_l<>j y ,j\a. ^j*a> 

JLjj ^ ^Xja. la-^i. 

JU^ jJ-ftf j»A>^ _j^ 1 —(_/o & ^-4^0 J j^aak. 
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V.T jtf <C { £ <^J-o ^£ ft- 
^ £** W.f / ^ cry * A* 

4. ® (jWo)^ 0 J (_>*« (j"f u^-r-l a -Lu £ 5 ^ 

'•A^*^, rA rty *O £- (J^jf 

rifF* £- ^ 

> y^° U)* i- 'ji-'^wiLao j^- 

j*^h3 Ul.jf ^4 v _ s ^ JU j '—£lo ^3 

y” .> ^ 2& x t(Z 

f.)i <j|}A J 24 rA 

iJjtT^ LM* uS 15 ^ ri ? U>*"^ A.Wo^-“ r^ 

fcA/^A^ ^JJ^A U.J^Wo*'* (J* 3 ^ 

^ ^ ^_j ^ eK" ;k U> r **y* j)/ 

4_j>' j j ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ f ^ ^ rA 0*t// e> tr^ ? 

‘J/tr' / ;* ^ ^ V- ^ u 

V—5^5 ^ t gJjb v3 ^am J J ^ rA 

J J <jf V** ^ ^ ^ U 5 V 

S >T— > l-Jw^.| C»^4W^l3 J b y <d-> L) ilftJ f ^ y£>> kifjTSb 

Sj^l t cf*»\ k3j&> {Jir* v^5^ ^J v —£*} ^li IXr*. - ^ah jfj/ot 

— ^ y ^ \u***OyG^ ^U \£ ^5 ^ " <*> W 

j#.JLo ^j2?JJ ^ r^Hjf , g* £J <3 li 
^Jb ^ /J> 

f }^ L/^° ' C> °J ^ i-W 0*4^ 

Jt dJ&t d—y&> £- (jf *) 0 
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\ 

‘f *2 [jtif $ LT -f U*o 
fy> Jyf* <ea $ v-s*? 1 ^ 

u-C-LJ f «>Ux ^jls^ ^ dJ t ^gjAc s-*fy £ yu £L- fu^AM l ? > A- 

(^■£■0 fj jjl X J J W» A T j ^ ^ ^ f«^}f * ^ 

il jbf -py L/^J (J ^ y ^ f W* Ofr° ^^ ^y 


/«. 




c 


LJ il 




I f^y y t/ jfyt JL <j^y« (jfy.^ 

!y«/ fJ J l\l t LxVui lyi 


^i^jjLo ^TWSIjO jaG / aw X t Ia 3 0 S£&yC »3 i_ ^ J i- 


A, - y ,y> ^}<r^ ^*A*o ^j*o <-*) ) *1 i ^ ^ b y> 

^ ^ v^ylUlxo ^^--U j^t ^ (jf <£*> r* b> J 

VU^AMy^AW il f^AM <L-y» ^ - v _ s $ 3 r J vi^>y y* ^ 

t ^ J ^ f - g4^* V«J£+<&2h. ^ UJ l^EU# t g-Cj f ^aa, l—£~b>J f vi l>£ 


I^t X l& '_CJU I ^ Up ^_y> ^x) il v^rso 

il y Jj ^ t ^bsOui Xj b^ X i>X j ^aa» 

5^ i- U^t/^ ^ (J"f r^->b^ <&?./ (J^ci 

^bl ^y - W* r t/^ ^ tejp* - b^ y** \£ y T ^ j ,-y Lm il 

us £ ^j ^ j ^ y o" f ^ 

^pbj X j ^ 15 W L/ jjbo y j^b il siLyco ^! £ 

Vi^]ll^ (jt - ^ (J*"* il r*> J ) vf r*^ 

-l5y {Jitf v^xsiao ^y.y 1>J 3 v^£0 \£ r Jj i^J I (Jit-o 

y> y> rp. c^>*-o il ^bT ^y ^U3 r ^^ a 

yjiji LKr* £- I— Cl vjiJ»j f ^L» I 

«^o i_ jf - ^4^ T" > «x<! y 1_$15 li^a. 

— r^-J ^ jj 0 t- 

'—^ ^~r^tf li/^ ^ J ^ *'jfjf — 1 —^ ^ f^j 4 " 

U°f^ -e-ip / ri ^ (j-f ^ J" 9 ^ 

/* ^ ^bj l - i r s <->^ ^ vjy./ 5 ^ 3 >_!$/ u/ us*\ 

^ u"* ■ £j* y J W (j^o ^ 
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^ J u-t L ^ 

o-' JtrS ^ LW 

ls* 3 '*'*■ ^ uV'^ b» lh*s jjtoi's 

( ^i£ S->ty i_ila j^ 1U £_ Jt 

Jj d L J>\ / y.1 i Ijjij W v_jUL JJ, 

(J¥“ J* 3 O' 1 O*" - v-S* 3 ^ 

1^3 jS Jy> J Jiy. f\ . V.J/ Jj ^ r f 

* * 
U.}^ / ,41 J-a. ^ ^ jyjO / 

^fj jiJJ j vkJjIsu* l _ s ^ J j iJ t ^ Lxvi ^-§3 il ^yiui j y£ 

^ ^*^30 ' ^ yt<l Jj j 5 ^ 4 } ^jliCK^sxo . ^ 

v _C^ - C^« J ^ U ^ J 1^3 j£ l& *3^ - l$3 ylt) U» \j.) 

l3‘W 1 / ^ ^ 2 # r?. - ^$3 ^0 ^ ^t yl£ jyj&s* 

^ ^T ji il (J^^ v^fy £ 

<£? J*^ <£t ^.f <X*£tt S-’fy - 11^. 

Ji ! 4i_^ o*« £- ^ jLy-^-y M y> 

V' A ** aJ £> ^ ^ ^ J zJ° '^ 0 ^ £ e/ 

'T J ty (j/y. * U^ JV° ^*' '■“'*“ , y. y*» ^ f J y*> - fyj 

S 0 U J Vifc-^j j ^ u&* \f ^.f ^. lu 

J 4T j-/ i_ ^ ^ rj^ ■5 m*( y f ^ u f J J lSJ^ vfy - 

r t/^j ^s<fA ■ ^ us 2i £ 

Zf i ^ r^ J"{^' £*" J , <^«^f J_ f<^u« 

U *(_hK (j-f Oy*. Viiy^s jU f^a. £ 

uS.y*'* v_^J <-w.y3 ljS T jl*4 £_ U«« 

4 iS J ^ £ J jjf ^ (^» y#>f 

^ ^ jy*- jjf - <4=^ c>«- rfs* £- v*fy y» / 

JW- £— «>>-{^sru» ^gyjS Jj^*3f ,,> fy ^ *— r* 

V*tf <lf^> y_=£-^ ^ j 5 ^ uV ^ j^ 5 */ O* - 
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ob Jb £ ^ i jf IjS (J&Q jasif yA 

^UJ( Li jyu r> l^U Vi^^xiy •f (j4 

r^b) ^T P *£j* £ ^ ^ ^ UJ* *h VJ5* 

^say^ £*=*> r$ ^ (Jii-0 bkjf 

V^U^Jlc Vyjljttf y^J S-*^ r*. bw^3 j 

>U* V^lij ^|l&. tX*£v( r^ > V—^ jl^if 

\^ (j^JWU \3 ^ ^b| <£- fv3^4A* J>>j 

- Jb b'W jib r ^JiSi^s ^43 h^U^J jbT (Jh +3 ijfi .0 fJb J ) A t> Csaa* 

^luCXW? ,-J - y$£J ^ jUT ^y / '*& A ^1/ 

,_/ ^jJt^Uui ^ jf obi a o*s J^3 u^ 

2>J >—^ r»)|AA A" ^ (jl^i - ^ 

jV y'^o y ^ r**^ ^ 

— jf _y/j y bp 

vsi~»j ®-o , <P J ^ f ^pbxxul ^ |j^«> '-—^^ ,d£. (^/irf ^ 

1 _ S *J^ 2-$ V. A< 2 a sj> v ^b’ ? «_s^ J* 5 ^ 

d_)t* '—*■* ^cjU* 3 ,_s fi ^J f)y V ^ yk V. ^ 

•>* y J^ ^ ^ j/<= / jJ ^ 

^ uV- ‘ ^ ^ J^J 0 & '-S^ 0 LT^ J-J f b** ^ 

— 2L y* ^) , **“^ r Jj t >—j j t JQ bj ^ t ^pbxvJi r ^ 

a. J& £- i -^- ) j $ uy^* jf J [j^ 

f^Av >w ^ pUw^l L .£}J t g4> 

pCuuf '—■cjljj t y i>J f ^ebsiw fo^w - ^ 1 y 

Ij^a« y \^. * ^yp j cM« 

^ ^ ,_/ s^ly oy*j C*M i_s^ |J*<5 (_y?- 

^yp> l _ s 4^ U^ (J** ‘ > y , y 

j\^j*« y JbsJl ” 2 t I 4 CJ 2 . (jm^> ,> ^lirf K 
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f ***'*“' J f f )*" i_Sy J j i\) f ^ larui 

-A W 

^.1 d-lf e-j)J ^ vty ^ jO »» 

U J y (jk*-* 

j* 5 j/ U -> V*f£” ^ f J*. . 

“ jU^o jy>. fjjl 

Jjl «-^o c/ ^ lsU y' JjUslHj jl*x~ il ^LS £_ y^sj 
jjf - Uj ^4» ^ ^bj^s ) _Z ^sj Jbf 

v _s*4 9 i_s5* <^. * ^ ^->Z y*} ) \y* f 

- l$3 l; ^Ja <) jjt JW u^o 2_loj il 

‘^•j ^ v-i^t ^ *.) l ^*o <£- tJ jcJfi—a-^oT v jCJ 

iJjJti_k4 ^ <* i_ *—Al=J ^Jx j - 1*3 p ^ko 

£. j*s j Z^ ^jO A^Z j yio ri ^ ^ jfy> i_ 

va ^ i<5 i.sy «_Z lii^ 0 ^ 5 uy^j^ <j*~ ^-/ 

jf ^jtyio (j-f y»j i_ tj=- jjt ^ «^U«. 

l_Z ' a '*£^“ . Z (j»f iL . fc.-^lo >^«» ^a-J 5 

<£ ,_Z ,_Z uy* * ^1 Jj^Jfu. a^sT (j^» g 1X5-^ i_A.f 

,_Z 2_Z j <£s* jZW u^y 5 Zj jjl 

- ** v_/ 

^ ^ t/’y ^f'-o ^a. u^Z ^ 
f ^sii^ ^ iW>‘ Ijt* 

<£■ \j°f ^ \ytfo ^s^s 3 l _s i ^.l 

^lc fy Z ^Z uy* ^ u^ u^ 

J ^Ax a . j^x! Uac oj y» f* ^ t_sU<a)t 
Oi/ s ***** ) \a^*U^ ^Z J^ 

133 04 , 




1058 


Seventh Oiienlal CQn/erence. 


U*° (f ■ 4°* *-V ,ao 0 ** >*■ W4J V ,i 

^tlxk i_ C * ++ o ^~4-yLp {J 0 )^ £— (^f 

X. fi)^w ^ i^jJoiuv ,J ^ tiJ f j j£jtM ^twSw 

— ^ A (J*f >_S^ ^ (J^ ^ tl- 5 ^ 


<A>.t (jfyfcou«t J|) u*r* Uj/" fyj 

O f JJ <-V A> J^- £ &» 0*4 tL^** 
fo u£^ J '$ V *H.y >_s*’ ^ I/'t J 3 

i^° tj^'y <j*° ^ 

\^ SA>^» t t , > UA> J g ib ^fU >)j AW 

^ o^ o*4' ^ ^ '■“■"• y- ^_y>f ^/JUs ^ 

jj^ j f 3 ^ u*° ^ y** (J 4 ^" u.>/ 

o^ w.t y A (j*t ^-yp-o v ^ tj 0 i z 

l5 !jj ri t/ Ai ^ u**^ <-Sy° y £ y 6 y** 

r *y y° ^ uy* 1 i_s^ jy <■* 

0^ A ^jj tj jr* uy 6 / -i/ r" ^ 

r^y^ v_j^ jf y^ (j")'" cy° j <-?. 

JjbV uj/" vjy 3 ty-o £>*« 

^y^J ^ tey* <ea O* O*^ v * t ^*i i_s^° j y ^-t^° * ) **. 
t A (** s-*f" ^y 6 j*y*< ^, g f >^ i 

2—&J o^> li y s - vty° l 3 a ‘ cS^ 9 ^ * jy i_s^yf 

— o$*> ,3^. ^ / v _ s ^ j^y ,*=£> 

f su A L^O (J*f J^( 4?T ^ \*y» *£ (Jttf y^+O 

^|«X^J3* JZ± 1^5 ,J ( r^ fc^* ^ 6^1-Xfi 

^|U ^-^SXXC (^A-0 ^ ^ f^sluu bw&A+to ^ 
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j <L j_jl oljT - bj { j isM 

Uj b ^r^su £ ij r ur jiii/ 


Oj^ 1 ^ s 

jjt 

W 5 ^ f\& * j l«s by' 

- l$3 l3^ ^ 

!j^ - W* ^ ^ ^s-jb 

^ cj 

jilt k-ila. p* ” .> 

^4^ ^ju* 2W ^>f-0 

2V^ 

} v_s« tj/* »|^-*> 

** >rwUo 


% 

— ^?.bi , «-o r ^*y lj 




|i3^AaJ 1 

^3j fj^O V^>SJ 4^30) ^ iXp ... 



,. ... &J&. U* L—t3 vi^oUilT ,J J y*. j*j£ 


«-S° j jt fj -ija- '■“-’bjf jiTf ^.jf 

fijo J 0^3 J ^*> {J~*yo ^ ri. J*j j OjU-i 

jf b / ^if y 

- ttC^oT Arf 1*1 (J^O ^.f W 






- “jjj j^aj 4 L jjbb t jy j jy**- 





5 J 

/ 

/*> r?. ijj/& ^ 

L«i 


LT f 

A 

ti X &J j } ^1 ^ 

Ia4j 

rV^» 

»y'<i3 


IjAW 

A 

L/*^ jtf “ r4A ^ 






- (j^tr 3 f ^ 3 ^ U*° 

y.^scu I 3 


Jb /***■)&• 0^03 l—ftioJ y> v_/j| <j_ jfjT 

'•“'**’.} (J"f *=z£ fj j* v»_^^- ” / ^ ^ (_>*- ^_j4 £ 

y-f^ L (jytfj .iff - 1*3 UU^J b Jj 

J JfO 

v —JL^ I l$3 l3^fc \£ 

^fto* *-£>J j+u* v—£j>t y^i^eOyo f iL ^*» {J ^ 

^ ^'ff ^ U(J *-0 fj j« - jb\i £ 

i^ 3 kSJ 3 . V»«sf (Jit* £b>j (J^f ^s* 5 2J 

'“'*'** y£Ji £ ^ ukj U f j2 £ 





1666 Seventh Oriental Conference. 

\ 

{J>fa Jl ufa* ■ V f*“/ '-fafa A. [)/* " -r-4 3 ^V^*** 1 

^ £**> u/ Ij; 4 ^ ' <-£' 5 y* 

*£'y> ^L, Ijyo-J&A-f v_^>; fr o-'* 3 

*—^?.i ^ f)y* \£ £ k- V>* fa '■^*t-^° fa y i- u.?yt 

— J W ^3 )i 

~V / Dy— J J ,J uj» 

|jj< sfj ^.^*y A >— (Jj'f '«**■''**'f y *&—£ 

y= jf-£ 1/ ;*?. i-Dr-- ^ W 6 ^-S 3 il yi (j ^ 

^y> (jf* UUy i_ <_^Uo ufa 6 ^ a " 

i)* j4$ A— |j y vo — ^y> ^y* r^**" ^ <> ^y* uy* - ^ 

A >_^.U> — Jjlo {j})* {jpjy* 1 ^ ^ jj* fa )*•* 

^Ty jy fjy* ~xfa fa ^ jj 3 y. '^**-f^ 3 [y ^ '—£•<& u^* uV^ 

jjw* tijli) —jj ^ ^ Aw \a^x — ^ V. ^ 

tk ^' i — >_s^ ^ r ft uy*" V" y ^ *— 
y [jy 5 — '-5j^ r* 1 ^ ^ u^y usj^ usj^ v^ *-fa 

—“ jf i_n*> - ^» 

.> A_ y* " (J*y U*o *y <^ 3 pJC>j' (i^laJ t>>, 

jjf J^) /**• y« o*o <j*f ■ o*y i3^ '-fa fa ^ ^3 w fa fa 

Jl j*>* - (_^a* fjy* jjt <J- J 3 fa*' y** ^ ^F4 il 

— (_te* •^’Wl Ja^I 


J *srt )))*o fa .?■ ^*- ) <i_jjy / ’’ 

- i^J ^ 1 Q i\) ^ ^- 5 ij y - «o*>3j 

^j3j^ vi^ftf ^0 - (J^ J ^ - ^} 

ftf jl Ijj** •fyte-J&j ^-Stt^*^J<)l3 

r i Uwi ^fjf r i r Cwl) ^ yljj <£. 

— {job A. ^ 
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i J £ lb'-*' sJ J 3 ^ A. •>»/ 

y u u/ u/ - uj<^ Wy A. (j-w.^o » 

^ ^ lV* ^ ^ ^ ri. I^*> y Lyu jS I _ Sij - ^a> 

^jj! - vyy>*. / (jasui ^gS/- ^ r*ty \f 

jj* / y'/y - w^u- 

'(J** V’fy fj £ ^ 2 _(jyif ** (^* b 

“ v^tr u * 5 ^y \f 

to 

^♦■0 " U<tf O^ ff* 6 «-S^ J-L) r?. ycc 

i^y y cs^" o*\f W fj»j ^ y uSj/ o*v^ 4 » ^ ^fjT / 

fOj« i_^.L> - LC, la. Li' (^i ^1 

/ W>- ^ JL j ^ X-k - jf yX J o*o j 

^jy 5 >_s**^^ ^^ ^ '^ a> (i yis' jj\ j***i^i jV^-f ^o y^i 
_ LiL y (J*y ^(js^rO iy&i II fj ^.T (J** 

y’i ^ -Lli <—<>t y IftTJfef r^S ^ v_^a.L> ^o v_-*=- 
,> I 4 CJ 2_ (j^j.y t<f^3 ye*) - ^ l3y f^L« W. y 

y° *_s^ y° I'y*' IX J_ I <£2*1 jjf 

jj f <jy JT «i>Ufy 4 ^IwU y f JL u_5oJ ^-.*5^ >_Jj.t il 

ViuUl^Xcf f ^>i<> ri. - ^ * *>y ^_/ (jfljlsi L. ^ 

|«.jkCr\ - sa^ O fu^b ^ lj ^ (JUmj 1 jo f 

(_hX) ra- W. * (^yu l_4f Ji u*} J_ J f I 

^ Ltelf ■ gk* ri Uj* ^y*o (—>Lo 

ty A. - Ut* ^gSj rJ (jaLsuJ f ^Sl« '—fjji 

^♦li y^f ^J irg (j^a ^ jylycf yjL&| 

Oiro - ^ p& £ ^ A. v^yy c^* uyf ^* 3 

"" L?)* ^ V ■■^>f >m vu^, (i^Jb 

L«y'l*i' v _ s l^i'y'*^,lSL ,J*t v _gS 0 
^ uy y- u"l i — 5 y y rj 



i06i Seventh Oriental Conference. 

\ 

W h/ ^ iJf 

£_ £ J * ^ i_ jo 4 . W j 4 

" £. fj* J UxX«| jjalanS (jjfo fjO f ^ 

^ il (j*o ( ) fv ) (jl&i U<*sf U &f vjult^Lsv,, 

^inr i_ (j^o* 5 ^ ^ f * 

&+asi 4 ^ j^o i—>L© J)_ u^f _> ^ ^ T ^ CXr° 

, gfc ^ rA ^5. iylfjSl3 ^g*u >—5jG jito li ^5^* 

(v») racial il K^ <io ^_JO f ^) ^JUO.rv ^>j-o ^ l^u/S^ lii 

^ j*o iJ*o 1 _5^'^- _y» ,_5^ ** fj" f. 

- o*y J^* 5 t;^ 5 

i_ *itjl (_H*0 jl il «yU_J^CU6 f l ^N- U<3 Jjt (Oj*u 

>W ^U* ."V J*0 Wj ji X ^j! I^X} i jjliXJ f il l ^ TvL-tb fjk^UV r ^Jb 

l _5*"jv ty 5 p m j **i (jfy. ^ - jf ^rf4'f 

^ ^ f^y° lt* 4 f* y. j ^.t 4. 

U*j3 ^JliLxSf ^a*j Lo i3 i_ ^ y* 4'-ifj4 ^4 jSc >w ca^J 

* j)j^ <—ib" ^ * 4*" j j (j*l j*> >^jy j*^ 

cm 3 e/ j*ly ^ u*f *** 

1? 

*ci i^ljtAM ^ r X»o^a^ ^Jx ^ ^ ^aaaTs. “ (jJ hji X V__S'U. V^au; 

, (jt ^•^^ l2t> J 4. ^o £»? )*£ ^ ^ ^5 ut}” ^ V**^^ v»S ^° 

U o^ ^ J^* LH^ 3 

»^|jT r^ r* ) ) ^^ r*^ (J^ 5 ^ I ^ V_Jcxl«£> j+*» 

r*> ) ) ^t> r ^ I ^ \^y» jjl Jb \^J ^ J _(^TJw il (^J f j\ % ^ J 

y»\y» Jj | *&£*} r>, ^ ^IjT V^Sn.3 il V4^ Dl^. ^j| 

- ^ Is U. IoJLd 

— ^ V-J6,1 ^ dljj 

^Us V—^?nx l$s Jjbf S^oj £ 

^. U i. (J*t (J~* Jis^ uJjt Jjt yxUb ^gCxt 
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us*)* ^ ^ 

r/./ e/jjf I” ^0 ^ ^ f 
W* fj* ri *—X 5 g.f ^ US f Lot ^ i f - bo ,jb oj 1$ J* I43. 
^ ® ^*° ^ Lo t li f v^L^. » b ^* 2 * ^ ^ J* ^ 4 ^ £ j* 

-i/ J 1 / !>^ ^ ,J>j ’ 

‘ - r*°/ ,of r^ ^ j* r^ ■ ^ >* r*y> 

^ <->*« v*^ (^g^f i_ ^[jf <^3- il (^’ (j*l jjt 

- W "£ & ^ vsW. f)J <-j J jf ^ J ^ fy*- ^ V*^ 5 ^" _5**^ _j3 ,j _ (J«fe 

^ uV ^■'° i_S^ ^)vj^ “ ^ r-^^-0 '■a'-* fi\*tf i SB*J ^ , gwJ. f 

<£! */ ^ ^ r4* £*> fj 

I_s^U* y^J'N j viuUi'lj jjf i >Uoy' ^J/^o j ^“*0 

£- (***^' ^ y <£«_s J /'-tfv^ r \r^ ^^y 
- ^*j t« y* f 1/ (J* 0 

\3jf (**=>• uV- <->*" ^ (J^Jaii il >^A ft =>. 

- .> 3* AX ° £- ft £- u"f y> uy> u"f vf jjf (jy> 

^ y £>. ^ ^ y> iifj^o (j*« ^ ^ ^ 

ch« ^y»»> j^l Jj f^xo ^S\j o^Uj ^ (^m, ^ ,j*>f ^ 

^ Jolx ^ y v_Xj| ^ ^ Jyitf J y n J ^ bSUuJ 

ti—y^ - £. ^ f*' J* *m ^ (_h« (_/•! 

J jl fj^u, ^a. L><V f ^ W.f (J$~ Jjxf 

IJMA. £_ ^a-f ^Kc ydj. ^ (J^-I - IxLe (_/A-» 

<±« lo^«, (J&*J^> j 3*^^ 4- ^ ^ i- 

“ <£ J y i_ (J-f '-- a3 /* ^~ / Vj"**-# 

, c- o f f vaJ LJ^ i—sJ ^ iXt-aj m 1c { (XaJ ^ 

f^* 3 3 I^_j*a( r i yAliiixJ t £t?j fjjo I (J-^t J? l^jtjj.J 



1064 Seventh Oriental Conference. 

W *** f ) ^slo JL3 ^ HU jjji 

s^Jtlbf f?j)j J?•Ai r^U ^y y.'V‘ i s-'* 3 ^ *«vUj 
) c ^ «s^***f j} 4^< j 3 ^oW 

cJ jy>y O <■»*“> ^ vsl ~* a * <3 T 4 J 

jUl. ^j! ^*U f>^ ^Ui*i jL/U ^Jo J^* 3 ,jT ^ 

' « t 

JW. A. - A> j-*-**'* J* f a fei >wj r* 3 j-o ^ f He 

*_✓** u*t us^' f ^ ^ ^ lt { ^r 0 

v _ s Jjf ,j»<JU ^ I ^ y ^ u*<* - <->*y 

ri - L.\y jf ■>*»**• )$ yj& 

J) ^ «W.Ue i- ** JS *' # ^bj4« >-S 3 J 3 

/ jb US' t Jj- i Hsn3 ^ ^ ^ >%o (J*4 i_ (J*o * <£ b/ f*b* 

^ ^ ujyx* f* ^ ^ ^ o* - 

^ j y £. Lf y s-»^o ^ u"J ^ yj 6 ^ jf 

QO« - ^ CK^ '^Ut Joyo >_*-> ^1 .}=>■ ,> v_s^ W 

— l& jy' * 2^4 ^ f ^ us 3 

^£)3 y* /* ^ ^ <=M ^ v~" ^ l _s 3 ^ 1 

Jj.i J*i*=“3 v_^«^ U*f jy'U jyo^j ^ ^ ,> 

— .> bs 3 "_}* (_hr* ^~ 

o*** ^--^r 0) 

- ^ <^0 ^ lT* 

jp v^ 3 ^ ltj) sJ ^ 

L u^i ^ ft^ 3 ^ uyir ,> 

cjj,t £. v^pr / rj. j3 \j ■ ^ '*^ ^ 

ty-j-s - ^ 5 . ^ i^ 5 i-s^ 3 r*^ 3 

^t i_ Jyi fcjj f *3 jf i;r O. ^ /**> r?. 

^istfj) ^ ^ jf £. '-r>y^< <m vs* y.^ 3 £ 

J \*y ±_}& r?, * ^ J.* 
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^ <j4 - > jf ^ ^ 

&>* jf"" 1 u 1 ^ ^ ^y*« r#. <j*> ^ 0 ty 

lt* r^ 1 o** £ o** J**) f^. ^ ^ 

i^r*« r -- V “ J ^ ty« - lP-h j y-i £ «j\s 3 

y £rp-t$ r-V S -o ^ r s.jiM^ ^_£ vajLir £ ^ \S ^ 

il by*. ^ Jj f ^ '~r^ b 3 j ^UJ t A- ££ ,Lii t 

o" f - J& ^iU^Lor^ ^ 

2_bj w ^JA ^yi* rA^-W (jbyJ (J-U £ by. £ _> Is^b yolfe, 

2 _ jjt ^yy ay. ^ y 

l 3^- ■ 3=£ J i_ 5 ^ £ a"' as-° (O' 1 y '•£ x_y>y a'y-' 5 

J"£-'^ > \£ *££ y vw ^ £ by* jjt |*il? 

2_ fo*** r j \£ f ^ Jj l«J ! Jjf laL# ialsv \ 

^ ^ t ^-^>f r-f 13 ^ W 1 _^-3 S-4 X ^ ^ 

v^aIKo y3 ysr3 ysziib ^ ^arsr^Xo S 

dzH^ )$ V. ^ s-y*^o ^ ^L ^ J lc 

/- /> £ y JW ^13 r Cj ]) Lc - ^ '*’*/ ^ '* r j\zs\Xi I 

f i __ s ^U-=». ^ by* ^fj y£-J ^ (jxf £ b‘y j»jJUe 

<4 jb i— ,J , <; y^S-o »«y £ ■ j»jlj>' ((') 

— J»X.-S^5 jlx^if ( •O'l ) rA - (£) (_«< ^L£ £ 

j ^ y i_£jf 

^ l/ 1 y- a** £- £yt. oii^ao ^_£ yls 

oa a*^ uy - l _s^‘ ^_j*“ a** £-^y> jy 

’y s- 1 ,)"*^ ^ ^ y'j a-* ity'^s ^.f £ Jjyi - a*y 
a*^ u"f - a««> Jsi ^ ^ ( rr) J- ^1 jjt ;* 

d°f J ^£i> * Jjf «> cjiu=.f « ^rfjS j ^Uf ^ 

jy ^sy>i /^ C U j£ ^ Ji ^ £ly ^ 

— (_s ^£ £ , ~r ,J y Ofr® £ fj^«u y^U 

C^ 2 " ^ u*^- ^^sy^s j;^ i_4.f KjLf (r) 

<3*^ yy ^1) ^ ^.V \y.y s j y <-£t £^_ Uxw 
1 j4 o.i. * 



1066 Seventh Oriental Conference. 

f- jj I L. L. w. 

“ 0*1? ■£) J U*o 

. ± ^ isw ^ «^\jkj^i c -41 ,_/ ^ (rr) (r) 

tj Jt^f ^4^-J rA - (J ^ ^ i_^j <£- '—^ 

- ^JJa 0 ^5 «4^. ^ '—4J '^Jf*“ ) 1 (*>) 

jJ W> y ^ x ^IjT ^y <—.£>1 <£* 

,> ,j> ^ko ^ (j^l ^ va^l^ v-£J esf f (1) 

Jki. \£ N-l>^ ^3 \-X4$j - Jlflw ^**^0 v—£>f ^ y W- 

£- ^y* r * • l>-* (^ ^ r * 

^/u f ■ U* 16 tr; J O*o ^s+te £-jJ 0*1? ^yo 

— ^Jb V^_i>)blih( (^W* J^kC^ k UJ f JjJ |v3 

£y NO^ol&w ** ^jXjLq <-£&&£ v—£>f ^ yl (v) 

^ ^ Lhfro r^jjjo ** Sr’W'^i 

J O ^Mte fy=* ^ ^ J ^ y° — J ^ ^(Jj ^ ^ 

^3^-k* £— foy v^->Ul^ ^o ^ ^yy (j*«o ^ (•*& ,^« ri. 

y£f&* I ) ^ V O^t $"* " 0*1? o** iJ3»mO 

^ (jysiiiAO ) ri_ u^ |»j\j v^LK riy^* '—4.1 i- 

- /to V> lj k V —5 )tak£S.| VCi*> 1^0 y*£ I \^y* J-N* s £*} ^ ^ ^ 

il pj>l3 jjl r 5 ^^?. v <=f {^sy^-o \y+ S^>U1^ ^1 

Jt jk^l £ ^3-lrsJ !jr ^ ^r r >l$ - r ^U 

o^ (j**^ u^tr 3 i^LaH tn . rj ,> (x>rr) 

s- / ** u^ ^ c^tr^ ‘-v^ 

^ y r}. - ^ T CH^T 5 f j ^ 

eWr* 3 *3^ ^y ^y £ ^jt (J^ ^ ^ 

^rllot pIjUumI v < S f^y* £*» ^»t J }y^ rl r^-jJ f - 

' - jtb l3^ib s jt&jf fj f^cl*«£ j^ 

s&AfSf £~ jjt £ 

vjS^ v- 5^ £ 0^0 ^ <> ^ J^- ^ 



^ 1 ^ ^ 1 IV 
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<j«* y* 1 * ^ £. “ j '—4.* 

^Jx^ai i_ Jr 1 

j^f ^ , C?*+**0 ^ “ 2L r ft X^> 0 ^ t^ws-ui 

^-3jU ^licx^5wt 2- ~ ^ (J^u 

^S.Ub y* ,3 \jC Li t Jyjuu 

, c,y*-*-o ^3^ ^y** va^> U Lo <£. 5** J 3^ ^ro 

• ch^ ^ t (J 

* \3^C V 5^31 C yT.J J j tj 

. )^ 3 *(*3' '*X" \J*o fV 

^ ^ j£ 

^ ^ cjU^P il ^oW- 

^^Jsto oLXxwf y y^** 3^ ft 3 y*Aj vil^ y^ 2C\ . 

n> jGf S-»f ^s4^ <£^1 r£ y >*^ 

j/ltt ^ ^ ^ ^2bllb V^^IaO s*m )ix<if 

^ ^ ^ j y? (j^-LsnJ \£ fv\^i ^ 34 ^ (J^» 

u*t - J ^sy^* *#. c*« us*^ * ^~ 

- <* ,J uS*^* ^5/" ^ 

- ^ LJ^o £— (^^*-0 jyo tsX3 L). ^)U>f &J 

!^j*t >uu ^aaaS v {J3*> ^£ L/^*v ^ *Xa 3 U_-^3 t f ^-» 

jlxjuu^f (^>^0 ^ L J 

^Wv.f ^5^^ ^ ^ u*< 

3 jb\jtj tb |(\^uw f 

jl&jt f^o ^ {J* 3^ 

rA ^ (j^l 

^LjJ-u/f / ^SU« ^ 

J. rl 

{J+^ / i- (J^f V" 



1068 Seventh Oiienlal Conference. 

\ 

/ u j i-y / 3 ^ 

^ V_S^ V —^ 

jl) ^ ^43^ rA eC 


^ y rA^*** >a y ' ^a 


$y*< uV* 


•,» U 


■;-> 


|4-^i *_ £j.i j^^-o ^A-c vi - ^ ^y^ii jy v—£ aJ 

^r> )*> J=^ {j“tro il y 

^j*»l j^t ^ 'y Sr , ^ WA ^o j^+-o *f ^1 A_ ^*c " ^ 


AA> 


- <> ^ yy*^ yro - ^ 

S-*y* &-o ^ ^ rA t q+***< i C_y^O *-—^»A .j^^'C ** 

^*x& ixxji-o >uo ^ s (.x^jiAiwj y Ia^sx r j fj y yu^Lw y r x^^ 

— ^ v^a^^I-o ^yy * ^Ia^; j& 2l\^ i y 


y^ r isu 

- y.y ^ 3 ^^ £ j’^-^ ^ 

— ^ u*^ I 5^ bCy*0^4 (y-fi-C va^LJ^" il fjj-w 

y.y ^ 5 ^ ^ rA £ ^ y» >. ^ 

<j£*M ^A ^^*0 jL Ik> JJX< g.^) t g- y^/* oj 

— l>V J y^ u v ^° u5*^' ^ 

to t_Sof \£ tr> l^* oy"L* f^^u/ j»sfj ^ 

, Ci-^iy^ ^£^xls/< fO y)o*> yuM ( ) (^ ) )( 

“ ^ ^ jaf° ^-o ^2Ao fjakso ^ ^>’fj oXi])^ 

^ C_S^ ^ jf yfj 

jy ^ <^y<5 S-*f <L~y£ rA ^AjWjt 

c_s^ ^ y. u^*^ f^-u# t c 3 IsrJ | 

A_tj»\ ^ >_^.J| ^k, ^jfy. *> ^ <£. fojM, £ \s)^ kS 4 ^ 

v^ ^ ^ ( ) A ) ^ (jt ^ -c-* 5 /® ( ^ ) ) 
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uW ^ O** 

<•4* r>. - ^ u^o uj**/* 

fJ I^xJCjuwI ^ cr f \yf i-f Jl*a. ^^siXo f ]^yM iaflj 

<••&> [O^juw ^aJlacu <j*« UT^y° ( v ^ ) «■*& u)^ .J* 

uS^ rfr?-y rA ^ orf - 

»jUt i _ 5 ^ ^t 2_ y 1^*" X. (j-t - > _ S ^C«** 

<j-t <-j ^ u^^r 0 o** 

UT o^ 5 i—4J - A. UT*^y *y^ j* 4 

LxCm r^-*^ ^ (^J ^ ^ ^ v-.T I r^vib ^ *" ^ 

(J ^ ^ A- (*3 ^ 

(J ^ U ^^tf° ^ <£=.“*/ 

oS^ r » J- 5 ^ L^ ^ r?. r£fi&> J v^ (jUit> 

l_ 5^ u^u^ytr 0 £^*"9 y —£>J 

£- {$?* ^nisnj \£ ^ (J ^ v —*-ft**^> 

W* ^2lsu t g^j ji^Lxo ^ 

{Jtf-0 O** |J& J^f ^lsUL>t ^ ,X*f 2- r :XtSb^. 

ri^y* r?. 3^^* ^ l) r^* ^ 

^ (^o^-o 'yt£-> I ^^yo r Wb ^xCi> ^n> 

r i L^AA# lXo ^Liu ^AAKAa. tC vijj ^ J l-^fw 

JJ^ ^S"*^ kj*' * ^ 6 <Vj r^- U ^Jif° ^ (_T^ ^ 

^ \£ j£ Loi y*£2£ ^2t> ^ ^ I^AW \j Oj^Iam 

W*f ,_5^ ^ ^ f^A« y—iy*o 

(J^ t ^A^sru<^* - ^ J 

^ ^ L^tr^ LT^ r?. ^ (J^t ^ ^ ^ ^v* 

^ S^->JAAA^# ^A« fu^AA# *£r L u 1 ' 5 - ^s*“ f 

Xi ^ >_s^ (J^ U^^tf 0 U*o * <\r 2 ^ *—4.f 2_ f>Jj«* - ty** 
0^" cht-^ f***^ U u^-yr , ^ a> <£ u*~ 

- \Ji^> y_^£-^ *m ;^f 

i- u^ (j** -^y ^ ) j j *—£._j* 


jUa« ) j 
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kJ (*"** U*^ r ^* to f* ^ *2 )*•* u^f 

<£ us4} i-_>* ug?.^* £- UJ^j" ‘ o*»> 

jfSiMi ( _ S J3‘ il fJy* ^y'UcJ I _ 

£. (Jj« jjf (J** (J** rA * (J** J ^r* ^ 

O ** v ■***? O*"* I_s* fvo (jfy. •> rC^-Ja< 

UjT *jl&f <—iy> ( _gS’ <SJ3j^ '—^ 0 *° L. 

~ tzji* )r* J^° (J^ ^ ^.J* (*y*^ 

f* LHP - U 3 ^ / *33^ *3 ^54} ^ lOj*, 

tat o*~ e/ ~ Os* (_5*U o*" (jy^o toy~ j^f ;j*„ 

V {J^tf. 0 ^l*^f yi£ f ” f ,> l$£J 2 _ (J|^“ u^*} 

^_s* '—'•«'*■{■*“* ^r -0 tj (jT ^ ((J ^ (J^Jff) 

fj^u* j 3 ^ )¥** ^ *^^*xxt <^**^*^ ^jy* y ^ t^*A^ 

y ^o ^3 |«jb ^ £&xx~q f— \£ij ly^* 

rCsJb ^ r ?. ^is'-*-***) L ^ v —-f jZ**"* 

u^- u^^r* - w/ ;tr° ^ ^ ,_/ ^r" ^ .J jy" ^ " o** ^-s 5 ^ 

^jU* (j^f - ,j^£) jUitjl^to (^"^3 Jjj" Jy4 o*" (J^-^ 

jfi JG ^J jr e> Ja. i- ^t / 43 (^C-« r^jj ^ LT^- 
^ LJLaa^^ ^4^ ^ j^t jl^t 3 il * 

uV- ^ “ LKtf ^ (^y ^ 

_ ^ Ijjlss. Lr jfcsif ^feii y <£;: ^irx 

^Jo ^Q L_£j v -t- > l ^ Ua# ^ 

s-^ CH*> f ^ r £ ^-?^0 ^ ** ^ ^ ^lc ^,T 

(rr) ^-iy*> lkt* r*j^o <* ^ ^.V ^ 

^ jjf £J***°S il (jf - 

— ^t> rA ^ S-’W*** ^ 

yt fJjwA i3/S | li V1!«^*^2 a X (^*^1 ? 1 ( I ) 

— 2^ r?. ^^ a ° ^ ^ (A^) 

^ v - iJ ) ^ eJj£~ 

Vi>*v0 ^ J I lo ^3t 
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r Jf j £>j *- o v r* *s £ p 

f ^ U*-' iX-»f ^ t >5j^» i V» M>j 

^ (3^/^fUf ** “jjoU. (1) 

^ " o** f* (Tt*) ^ 

1-S^ (** J lA^ 4l4?^ lX) *■ 
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(IT) ' O** fU yj/H ijf.yfl (a) 

- A r>. 

u^ )*" ^ ^ ^ c/** 3 b* 

Jv <Aj 

It s' / 

y.j &f *- *^l jty (<^) 

- (J** ** (fT) (j*f <> C^O ^ 

— . -V rr). 

r v (J^ ^ V W» r^ 

V^^i* J U j ^ — r^SLXC 

yX<«* (r # ) ^ t cf . c;^ ^ ^ ( J ♦ ^ 

- J* r?. fJJa* - (J* b 

j/ <£ '- (JJ* _,U«J ^ Jy' 

J5 £ _<> 

L/**"J ljb J V'&?‘ 

J* £-tA L J,l£ “ f» 0 r <S^2* » S 0**3* L |ty.jl/ 01) 

— <*L r>. - _> \£ jx£ (l v v) (J^o ysn* 

o'ty £ y>\$ o-o^>- (j^j J* 


j'sXAuf I t q 4j U-SIaaoI J Xc 

l_>*(^ ^yy* O^* r £ )+b -o *=■ (j** ^ jjf 

uV 2^o O** (J^* 1 "^ >_S^ ^ 

y £ V.W lJj! Y> ,j^I 2_ (** - y v&*4} ^ 

r^^*" £ libf V^^jjjf yf I-S 3 ^ 

— ^ L^J K'ifjt ^ i-/ 
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GUJARATI IN RELATION TO MARATHI. 
By Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B. 
(Bombay). 


We know that the modern' Gujarati like modern Marathi 
is a Sanskrit-born vernacular. The modern Gaudian 
languages of India are derived from the ancient Prakrts which 
themselves were born from Sanskrit. Sanskrit was a spoken 
language of the Aryan people till the days of Panini whose 
wonderful grammar dates about 800 B. C. ( See our History 
of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic period ). Even Sanskrit had 
provincial peculiarities, as Panini notes the peculiar forms 
used by the Easterners and the Northerners, and 
After Panini and before Buddha, as shown by Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, the Aryans crossed the Vindhyas and settled in 
Maharashtra where a new Prakrt naturally grew. These 
spoken languages of the people in India in the several provi¬ 
nces are noted by Vararuchi in his grammar as four viz : 
Magadhi in the East, MahUrashtri in the South, Paisachi in 
the North-West and Sauraseni in the middle land or 
Madhyadesa. How these Prakrts came into being and why 
Sanskrit as a spoken language died we need not discuss 
here. The usual phenomena viz : incursion of foreigners, 
the inclusion of non-Aryan people in society and their 
majority lead to :the rise of new languages. Witness how 
Latin gave rise to the Italian, the French, the Spanish, etc., 
about the 5th century A. D. owing to the incursion of Goths 
and Vandals. Women, lower class servants and traders 
(fijRt 3UT: cf. usually follow a lower religion and 

speak a lower phase of language and these eventually become 
the common religion and language of the people. The date 
of Vararuchi may be taken to be about 300 B, C. and from 
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that date Sanskrit was spoken only by learned Brahmins and 
higher Kshattriyas ( wwm: g«n: and fifa: cf. ). We 

know that the spoken languages of the general people were 
Magadhi in the East, Maharashtri in the South, etc., from about 
350 B. C. to 500 A. D., not only from inscriptions but also 
from the dramas of the period which use these Prakrts for all 
women including those of Brahmins and Kshattriyas, servants 
and traders etc., who were unable to pronounce the hard 
sounds of the Sanskrit language and always softened them. 

Among these Prakrts, Maharashtri was the most pro¬ 
minent as many works were composed in it like Setubandha. 
New forms of these languages grew about the 7th century 
A. D. and they arc called Apabhraiiii>as by Grammarians. 
These eventually also died and the modern vernaculars in 
their old form, arose about the' 9th century A. D. The birth 
of a new language is always evidenced by the introduction of 
new forms of declension and conjugation as well as a different 
set of sounds. The cause, which led to the birth of modern 
vernaculars, was not the incursion of new peoples as before, 
since we have no historical evidence of new peoples coming 
into India about this time. As explained by us elsewhere, the 
cause apparently was the downfall of Buddhism about this 
time and a new spirit of Hinduism under Sankaracharya 
by which Sanskrit became again the language of the religion 
of the people. In Buddhist times Pali and Magadhi were the 
languages of Buddhist literature. The lameness of pro¬ 
nunciation in the Prakrts was given up and Sanskrit words in 
their original strong forms began to be used. In the language 
of the Gita we may say that the Prakrts were the mothers of 
modern languages but everywhere Sanskrit was the father. 
This appears clear from the fact that in all provinces Sanskrit 
original words began to be used, called ‘Tatsama/ by Gram- 
arians in addition to softened Prakrt words called “Tadbhava”; 
and further Sanskrit verbal participles were introduced into 
every vernacular instead of the old verbal forms. The 
adjectival form of the genitive case changing with the gender 
of the noun qualified and also of conjugational forms in all 
modern vernaculars prove that their birth was due to the 
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same cause. Thus Marathi had (instead of Sic. genitive W ) 
Guj. i, Hindi and as also eft—=f etc. 

This was a period of Hindu revival, and Sanskrit learning and 
language modified the spoken languages. The old effeminate 
Prakrts with their springs of vowels were given up and new 
vernaculars were formed in all provinces about 900 A. D. 
These again underwent a few changes about 1500 A. D. 
due to the Mahomedan conquest of Northern India and 
of both Deccan and Gujarat and the consequent incursion of 
foreigners. (See our History of Mediaeval Hindu India Vol. III). 

The above history will show how modern Gujarati like 
Marathi begins about 1500 ' A. D. after Mahomedan 
conquest. Before that time under the Chalukyas of 
Patan, Hemachandra wrote his grammar of the Prikrta 
languages and we have thus written evidence of the form’of 
Gujarati in the 12th century A. D. It would be interesting to 
note here that the name Gujarat for the province and Gujarati 
for the language had not yet come into existence in the days 
of Hemachandra. Gujarat North was called Sarasvatamandala 
and Gujarat South was called Lata, both by Rajasekhara and by 
Al-Beruni. In the records of the Chalukyas of Gujarat 
about the middle of the 12th century or even about 1220 A.D. 
the name Gurjarabhumi first begins to appear. Prof. N. B. 
Divetia also agrees with this view. Siddharaja Chalukya ruled 
over the whole of modern Gujarat including Saurashtra, Cutch 
and Lata also; hence the language of the whole people became 
similar and began to be called G. Maharashtra on the other 
hand is an old name, though not mentioned by Varahamihira 
of 500 A. D. Al-Beruni mentions Maratha Desh, and the 
language is called Marathi even by Hemachandra who explains 
the form as follows :—Maharashtri>Marahatti> Marathi. By 
mistake Gujarat is pronounced as ‘Gujrath’ in Marathi. In 
Tamil land Miirti is pronounced ‘Murthi’ and Pati is pronounced 
‘Pathi* the aspiration of T being a Dravidian tendency. 

Having made these necessary preliminary remarks, we 
will now proceed to note the different aspects of Gujarati 
which strike us in relation to Marathi. Although we are not 
intimately acquainted with Gujarati, yet from works such as 
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that of Vararuchi and of Hemachandra, we can mark out the 
particular topics which strike one. The outstanding similarities 
of these two languages have already been noted viz:—the use 
of Sanskrit words in their pure forms, the adjectival genitive 
and conjugational forms, etc. But there are other topics 
which however require special study and verification from 
ancient records so that we may be able to form opinions 
historically sound. 

The first thing that strikes one is that Gujarati is not 
directly descended from Sauraseni, the middle-land Prakrt as 
Marathi is derived from Maharashtri, the Prakrt of Mahara¬ 
shtra. Probably, the position of Gujarat away from the 
central land as also from the Deccan and its nearness to Sind 
may explain this speciality of Gujarati. Thus, for example, the 
personal pronoun (|) for (I) is derived from Sanskrit (sjf), no 
doubt, but it is different both from (^) of Hindi and (*ft) of 
Marathi. Similarly (d) for (is) is not allied to (\) of Hindi cr 
(ant) of Marathi, though all these are derived from Sanskrit 
(arfel). Then again (ni%) has become (n*ft) in Gujarati but 
(nff) in Hindi and (ni^t) in Marathi. Wc shall have therefore 
to look to the different Prakrts in explaining forms in 
Gujarati and we have to remember that Gujarati often develops 
forms entirely its own. Apabhrariisla, of which Hemachandra 
gives the grammar, is said to be the mother of Gujarati but 
this also is not entirely correct. 

The first point which deserves notice as resembling 
Marathi and as different from Hindi is the partiality of Gujarati 
for the sound (°i) instead of (a). Vararuchi gives the rule (aHO 
for Maharashtri which is simply called Prakrta by Hema* 
chandra. Thus ('iR'ta) in Sanskrit becomes (‘rt«fl) in Marathi but 
remains (qRl) in Hindi. Now Gujarati, also has (<noft). Other 
similar words are (aloft) for Sanskrit (^fftfi), saw (for anew!), 
TOoi ( for ItR^). Shastri Vrajlal in his History of the Gujarati 
Language says that (a) predominates in Gujarati and not (°0 
and instances which is derived from Sanskrit though 
Marathi has changed it into (arifa). He also instances words like 
^ft, qn, 353 , &c. but these are from Sanskrit qoi, 
andsftot all containing (xj before.(®i)and(?J having disappeared 
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the forms ’F'h 3^, naturally are alike in Marathi and 

Gujarati. This does not go against an original (*), not 
being changed to (<n). Thus, (^0 has become (fWl) in 
Gujarati. Marathi has lost this word and the Persian (psl) 
has taken its place. The word in Gujarati from Sanskrit 
m is another instance, Marathi having lost the word. Again 
in Gujarati (often pronounced 3^) which is derived from 
Sanskrit sflfot retains owing to l in it; while Marathi has 
strangely Hto. The word in Marathi is derived from Sanskrit 
mw, a? being dropped (Hema. 1-C6), by opposite tendency, 
while vr remains in Gujarati in the word “Ran of Cutch”. 

In Paistachi according to Hemachandra 4—306) the 

contrary holds and ^ is changed to ?r; e. g. Now in 

Hindi we also have these words. Therefore it is not probable 
that in Gujarati could have come from either Paisachi or 
Sauraseni. For, Pai&ichi even, according to Vararuchi, changes 
°i into as in Sauraseni. But or n cannot be pronounced by 
North-Westerners who change it to Thus Kanya becomes 
Kancha and Rajanya becomes Rancha. We Recognise here 
the affinity of Punjabi with German with its Reich or 
Reichstag. 

The word is another instance in which ^ is changed 
to n in both Gujarati and Marathi; while Hindi has 
Whence does this of come, is a puzzle as there is no ^ 
in Sanskrit. Perhaps the expletive 5 which is often added to 
v- may explain it, 3 =*t 3 eventually becomes in 

Hindi and in Marathi and Gujarati. 

This influence of MaharSshtri may be explained in 
more than one way. Firstly, MaharSshtri was the language 
of the sacred literature of the Jains; and Hemachandra, the 
great Grammarian, was a Jain as also a very large part of the 
population of Gujarat. Secondly, though the Chalukyas of 
Patan did not belong to a Maratha family, they married into 
Maratha families of the Deccan. Indeed, as shown in our 
History of Mediaeval Hindu India Vol. Ill, Jayasimha’s mother 
was a Kadamba princess and the mother of Mularaja was 
also a Kadamba princess. The latter fought with and defeated 
Mahmud Ghori in U78 A. D. Thirdly, Southern Gujarat 
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or L5ta was contiguous to Maharashtra and was actually 
under Maratha Chalukyas as also Rashtrakutas ( See History 
of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II ). Just about the time 
when the modern vernaculars began, Lata was a province of 
the Rashtrakuta kings and Patau Chalukyas defeated Barap, a 
viceroy of the Karnataka kings, and conquered that province. 
The connection of Lata with Maharashtra was thus of long 
standing and hence we find G. influenced by M. Bor these 
reasons it is probable that ,J i of M. entered into G. long before 
Mahomedan conquest. 

The next general remarkable tendency of M. is that 
noted by Vararuchi in the rule while Magadhi has a 

contrary tendency viz. changing *1 into « (®iei:5T:). Thus %*i 
Sk. becomes in M. while Sk. becomes %5j$i in Bengali. 
This tendency is not found in Sauraseni. But G. has it. e. g. 
qta, instead of fwr, Sk.; instead of Sid Sk.; ^ for 
dsi Sk. (M. has further changed «into I and has d?f); and 
stiw for gwsi and ^ Sk. etc; ^ (Sk. m?5l as noted 
by Hema in (4-403). Whether the use of or sRsit or 

is correct is contested; but Surat people usually use the 
latter. * The most troublesome word is st which is usually 
pronounced as n and this form is also given in dictionaries. 
It is also changed into % even by many Gujarat lower 
people, as they are alike to Marathas. We say that the word 
is troublesome, because § belongs to G. only and it has 
no counterpart in Sk. Hindi has ddi (Kya), M. has 
which arc derived from Sk. feq;. Whence comes 3 is 
a dilemma. A friend of mine suggests that it has come from 
Persian Chun, Ch being changed to S. This can only be 
accepted if we find that § does not occur in manuscripts 
previous to the Mahomedan conquest i. e. to 1300 or even 
1200 A. D. 

The most interesting thing which I lastly notice, is the 
prevalence in G. of the sound (a). This sound does not 
belong to the original Sk., Vedic or classical. And it is not 
. given by Panini in his Mahe^vara Sutras, nor is the sound 

* There are minor differences of language in Gurjara, Lata, Saura^htr 

and Cutch. 
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noticed by Vararuchi in his Prakrta Grammar. Works like 
Saptaslati of Hala also do not contain it and we may be sure 
that this sound was absent from all the Gaudian languages 
spoken in the middle ages (300 B. C. to 800 A. D.). When 
the modern vernaculars began about 900 A. D., we are nearly 
certain that they did not use this sound. It does not exist 
in Hindi even now. But it is prominent in both modern G. 
and M. We are justified in holding that it did not appear 
in the original Jftaneivaii, the oldest and greatest poem in M. 
(1300 A. D.), because the old copy of the work found by the 
late, Mr. V. K. Rajwade, the veteran Marathi scholar, does not 
contain any word with the sound (a) in it. We, therefore, are 
driven to the theory that it entered M. in the days of Mahome- 
dan rule and that it came from Andhra, the Telugu language 
being full of it. Ekanatha, the next great Marathi saint and 
writer, who wrote in Mahomedan times uses it and his langu¬ 
age has left its impress on the Marathi of the whole country. 
But the lower classes in Konkan still stick to the old 1 (a), as 
they pronounce aa, awa etc. for sws etc. and yet 

we look down upon them as illiterate and incapable of good 
pronunciation, though they are nearer to the original Sk. and 
Prakrt. The Mahanubhavi literature, which is printed, no doubt 
has (a) in it though it is earlier than Jnanedvari; but we must 
see the original Mss. written before Mahomedan times, in order 
to satisfy ourselves that (a) is earlier in these Mahanubhava 
writings. 

Now let us see how G. stands in this matter. There is 
no question that there is plenty of 1 (a) in it. Take for in¬ 
stance s^a of Sk. This has become *ia in Gujarati and aa in 
M., while in Hindi it is 3 a. Many other words may be quoted 
using (a) for 1 (a), aa (aa), ara (aia), ftfua . (war) etc. 
and termination 3 iar (cjiai=with). Whence comes this (a) in G. 
is a puzzle. It cannot have come from contact with M. In M. 
itself, it came from Andhra after 1300 A. D. during Mahome¬ 
dan rule and Gujarat had nothing to do with Maharashtra at 
this time. As (a) does not exist in any of the four ancient 
Prakrts, it cannot have been an old sound in G. MahSrashtrl 
does not possess it and Jain literature also naturally does pot 
136 o,i. 
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use it. We must try to find out by research in this connec¬ 
tion, how old is this sound (a) in G. Copies of works 
made in later Mahomedan times will not do, as copyists put 
in (®0 naturally, as is the case with JnanesJvari itself in M. 
where copyists have used (®) after 1500 A. D. We must look 
into G. Mss of earlier days and ascertain whether (a) j s 
found in them. 

Assuming, however, that this sound is later in date, we 
can expound a theory about it similar to that noted above for 
M. It must have come during Mahomedan rule from the 
Punjab, the invaders mostly consisting of converted Hindus 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Hemachandra mentions (a) 
as used in Pai&ichi of his days, in the Sutra at a : 4-308. Even 
in Pai&ichi this (a) is not old, for Vararuchi does not mention 
it for Pai&chi. It must, therefore, have crept into the Punjab 
about 1000 A.D., under Mahomedan rule, from the armies 
consisting of many Baluchis. It is known that these people 
were Dravidian in race and that their language still exhibits the 
character of Dravidian languages. When the Mahomedans 
after about 300 years conquered Gujarat, these Panjabi, 
chiefly Baluchi, soldiers brought (as) from the north-west 
into Gujarat and its language is now full of it. 

To conclude we have noticed in this paper three general 
facts of similarity between G. and M. viz. the substitution 
of for «i, of u for 5i; and of as for a. The former two probably 
came by contact with Maharashtra; but the third came into G. 
from the north-west, while the same came from the south-east 
into M. under Mahomedan rule. This whole theory has, how¬ 
ever, to be tested by research in old Mss. in G. earlier than 
1300 A. D. and we hope that our Gujarati friends will look 
into this subject, in this direction. 

There are many individual words in Gujarati which 
are similar to those in M., but we do not think it worth while 
noticing them here as they are but individual instances 
and not general tendencies and we close this paper here and 
place it before the Gujarati section of the Seventh Oriental 
Conference for what it is worth. 
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Addendum. 

Prof. N. B. Divetia has noted this change of a into 3 (see 
his Lectures, pages 363-68, Utsarga 10 ) “which is of wide 
extent and historical peculiarity His view, however, that it 
is old, as old as Veclic literature, is not correct. He rightly 
traces it to Pai&chi as noted by Hemaehandra. But he forgets 
that Vararuchi has not noted it for any Prakrt, not even for 
Paisachi. We have looked into Vararuchi carefully and have 
found no mention of it in any Prakrt. It is, therefore, certain 
that in the middle.ages. (300 B. C. to 800 A. D.) there was 
no a even in Paisachi. Hemaehandra for the first time notes 
it for Paisachi and it must have Come before his time into the 
I unjab, owing to Mahomedan conquest. It belongs no doubt 
to the Dravidian languages and the Brahui in Baluchistan is a 
Dravidian tongue. It appears in the Rgveda not for 3 but 
for 5 and even this is not old, for it is not found in the other 
Vedas where Purushasukta is quoted ( ). it m ay be 

taken, therefore, that in the Rk-Pratisakhya it is a subsequent 
addition (See our History of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic period). 




NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE ACCORDING TO 
SUDDHADVA1TA. 

By J. G. Shah, M. A. 

( Ahmedabad ). 


Suddhadvaita system is attributed to Sri Vallabhacharyaji. 
It is one of the Advaita systems of India. SankarScharya’s 
system is known as^qsiga, Ramanuja’s as fflfsreig'i and Vallabha* 
charya’s as gstlfa. It is ^1*3 but distinguished from the other 
divisions of by the adjectival word gs prefixed. 

The word g5tt>3 consists of two words g-S and ^t^T. It is 
to be explained as compound or Genitive Tatpurusa 

i. e. as gt a^ta^or as gSflt: The book Suddhadvaita- 

martanda gives the following Karika to explain this compound 
word. gs;ii<M qpn qwhnw i 3T§ft ggflk si§ ; f-qr: 11 

According to Vallabhacliarya, there is not only aitfl (mono¬ 
theism) but that sfea is pure, non-qualified, i. e. completely 
free from the contact or effect of Maya (illusion). Sankara’s 
site! is known as flTfliqf?, because according to him f% and 
i. e. and are the products of illusion. Some think them 
to be phenomenal appearance (atwra) in sw. Some take them to 
be reflection ( sfclfflfl) in flst. Both as 3?i*rr« and as they 

have no real existence. They are the work of Maya or Avidya. 
Vallabhacharya does not accept the principle of fllflT. He thinks 
that everything is m. Even fa^and are fl?t. It was the will 
of flu to be ‘many’. So It manifested Itself in innumerable 
forms. All the changes and differences that meet our eye in 
the forms of flw and or sftfl and result from fl^’s will. 

is their author. Maya or Avidya has nothing to do with 
the creative activities of AST. All the prior to their 

creation, were existent in fl5T. Before creation they were latent. 
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Afterwards they became patent. Latency and patency are the 
two conditions of one and the same thing. To connote this 
meaning the word 35 is prefixed by Vallabhacharya before 
the word 3^3. In short 35 means 

There are several theories devoted to the discussion of 
the problem of the origin and nature of the universe. Among 
these are the a?of the Sankhyas, Asatkaryavada of the 
Naiyayikas, the Paramanuvada or the Arambhavada of the 
Vaisleshikas, the Sunyavada and Vijnanavada of the 
Bauddhas and the Syadvada of the Jainas. All these have been 
considered in their due light by the author of the Brahma- 
sutras. Vallabhacharya has considered them at great length 
in his Anu-Bhashya. Also in his Subodhini commentary and 
in his Tattvadipanibandha, he has spared no pains in 
making lucid his point of view in this connection. 

To summarise his position'in this respect, in one para¬ 
graph, it is enough for us to quote the following lines from 
his Tattvadipanibandha. 

qtfq q^ig^qt qifq fqq<rfc-4l 

Wi , qRsq: fq?g qwqii§q?;qq^5:q^q*3ifatfisq: i 

ctKsri f| w?<T: 13T ; qqt uiqr fe *tqqq: gfo: qq- 

qqqqw^qi qtq f&m qqi g^q qiqsq qq ?qqw«q- 

qfqigq^qqq qq^qqifafa qifeqqj 

In this passage, he says that the universe is neither the 
work of Prakrti nor of Paramanus (atoms), nor of Adrshta, 
nor has it come out of non-existence. It is the work of God. 
God has created it out of Himself, with the assistance of His 
Maya. This Maya, according to Vallabhacharya is not illusion, 
but his power or strength which is capable of doing everything. 

Vallabhacharya bases his arguments upon the Sruti 
passages. He accepts and rejects other proofs. As 

God Himself has created this universe, it is real. It is part and 
parcel of God. It exists in God in all the stages. In the 
past i. e. before its creation it was non-manifest. In its present 
condition it is manifest. After disappearance, it will again be 
merged in God. Thus its real nature is not affected. 

The Srutis describe qft as i. e. it is uq, fqq^ and 

aflJpq. ag form of q?l is smef, faq; is sf|q and is if it is 
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limited and if it is unlimited. In other words ^ or 
j s the form of m, sTRiforc form and 

form. 

is the qft'HW (change) of God. But it is 
qftnw takes place in two ways. Some changes, when they 
occur, affect the root cause in such a way, that the changed 
condition cannot be turned back to the original form. The 
changes of milk into whey, curd, cream, ghee etc. are of this 
kind. The changed forms cannot be turned back into the 
original form i. e. milk. This is called fafsqfalwrR. The 
Sankhyas explain their sufaq.R'ncU of the universe by resorting 
to this doctrine. But Vallabhacharya explains his theory by 
3jfq?aqfi n itf(. This can be illustrated by gold and ornaments 
made out of it. One can make whatever ornaments one likes 
from gold, but that will not affect it. Again those ornaments 
can be turned to gold. This change does not affect the root 
cause. In the same way, and are the changes, 
occurring in m. But they do not affect 3$. 

Really speaking is nothing but Just as a pot is 
made out of earth, in the same way j s derived from i. e. 
m is the u*rr 1 or material cause of the universe. But this 
analogy of the and Hi does not go beyond this. Because 
here the feftrRl'n, i. e. one that makes the universe does not 
exist away from aru, i. e. is'the maker of the universe, and the 
universe itself, the thing made. In short, is both WRlfaWl 
as well as ftfirawa. 

Vallabhacharya follows Badarayana very closely. He 
does not impose his own meaning upon his sutras. He has 
found out from his study of the aphorisms of Badarayana that 
Mayavada of Sankara has no support from that great thinker. 
There is not a single sutra of Badarayana that will help 
Sankara in his position. 

Vallabha is out and out a realist. In his system, there are 
no idealistic leanings. Some of the Western philosophers 
seem to be coming near Vallabha in their interpretation of 
the philosophical problems. In an indirect way, they are 
favouring Vallabha’s Realism. 




MEDIEVAL GUJARATI. 
By Keshavram K. Shastri. 
(Mangrol-Kathiawar). 


The study of the available Gujarati MSS. has led our 
scholars to posit three epochs:— 

(1) the epoch of Apabhram^a extending from the 
11th century of the Vikrama Era to the 14th. 

(2) the epoch of Mediaeval Gujarati extending 
from the 15th century of the same era to the 
17th. 

(3) the epoch of Modern Gujarati extending from 
the 18th century V. E. onwards to this day. 

It need hardly be mentioned that there is nothing hard 
and fast about these divisions, since works linguistically falling 
in the first epoch belong historically to the second epoch and 
vice vetsa; and the same is true of the second and third 
epochs. 

Now Apabhram^a and Modern Gujarati are fixed in their 
form. Apabhrarh^a has received treatment at the able hands 
of Suri Hemacandra and is well illustrated in the literature 
of that epoch. With Modern Gujarati we are in living touch. 
Mediaeval Gujarati alone then needs some investigation. And 
since there is no direct aid available in the form of Grammar 
etc., it is to letters, works, and deeds of that age that we have 
to approach. But this presents a peculiar phenomenon. 

Gujarat proper may have its own language; and Kathia¬ 
war proper its own. But Gujarati language is neither the one 
nor the other. It is a comprehensive term for both. And 
from the time of Premananda onwards little difference is to 
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be seen. But when we examine MSS. of the time before that 
of Premananda, this difference is observable and that too to 
a marked degree. 

On Kathiawar side such MSS. reveal a language which is 
very much allied to Modern Gujarati and we can even term 
it Modern Gujarati for all practical purposes. The earliest 
MSS. of the works of the devotee-poet Narasimha come from 
the fifties of the 17th century V. E. Their language is practi¬ 
cally modern. Only a very few forms reminiscent of Apa- 
bhramsa are there. Similarly a deed recently discovered in 
the house of my friend Mr. Mohanlal Govardhandas Bhatt, 
worshipper in the temple of Natavara-Gopalalala at Mangrol, 
a seaport in the south-west of Kathiawar, reveals a language 
which is strikingly modern. The deed is dated V. S. 1459. 
Herein we find that g and sit of Modern Gujarati have com¬ 
pletely superseded and m reminiscent of Apabhraiiisa. 
In old Gujarati the usual instrumental ending is ^ ; but in this 
deed we find g instead. The locative ending s is herein replaced 
by sgjPtfa v and even the modern locative ending q 
is to be found besides the use of particle *)i. This deed 
is drawn up in order to confirm the right of some ancestor 
of this said Mohanlal as a priest of their community by the 
Kamsaras ( coppersmiths) on the mount Girnar on the 
occasion of their gathering there. A stone inscription dated 
V. S. 1503 reveals a similar language. A Gujarati rendering 
of Vaidyavallabha, the date of which is however not known 
since the last pages are missing, is also modern, though herein 
we do come across here and there with old forms. And 
many other deeds have their language quite modern; and they 
belong to the second half of the 17th century V. E. 

The only exceptions to this are the works cf Mandana and 
Kavi Bhima. The language of Mandana’s Ramayana and 
Bhima’s Prabodhacandrodaya is more allied to ApabhrarinSa 
than to Modern Gujarati; and they are dated respectively 
V. S. 1574 and 1575. 

On Gujarat side, on the other hand, right up to the end of 
the 18th century all MSS., without a single exception, reveal a 
language which is more allied to Apabhram&i. 
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How are we to account for this difference ? In the follow¬ 
ing lines I attempt to account fof it. 

When we study the MSS. of Gujarat, we find that before 
achieving the present form the language there has passed 
through four distinct stages. The chief characteristics of 
Apabhramtla are:-(l) 3, incorporated, which is the nominative 
singular ending in case of words ending in s? (incorporated 
i. e., in the body of the word as in tig and not separate as in 
tltra); (2) 5, incorporated, which is the locative ending; (3) 
separate, in which ends present 3rd person singular of verbs; 
and (4) preponderance of Prakrta words. In post-Apabhram&i 
a slow change seems to come over all this. Norn. Sing, 

ending 3 is there; but in certain places it is absent. Again 
we come across certains forms where 3 ? of disappears, and ? 
gets itself incorporated into the body of the word. Although 
such changed forms are very rare, yet the presence of even 
these few forms may indicate that Apabhramsa was undergoing 
a change in its post-Apabhraiirsa stage, which was going to be 
a marked one in course of time. 

Post-Apabhramsa is followed by the first stage of Medi¬ 
aeval Gujarati. The chief feature of this first stage is the 
complete disappearance of the Nom. Sing, ending 3. In 

other respects it is similar to Post-Apabliraiiisa. 3? | of the 
present third person sing, is still there; and these separate aj 5 
are to be found in many words besides, e. g. in 3? 3 f and 3 ? 
(modern afit and ^). Works in prose and verse such as Prthvi- 
candracaritra belong to this stage and date from the first half 
of the 15th century V. E. 

This is followed by the second stage. This retains many 
characteristics of the first; yet a clean advance over the first 
stage is quite observable. The present third person sing, ending 
** $ is there; but this is in many places replaced by 5 incorpo¬ 
rated. In many other words this incorporation is complete. 
Instead of 3^5 of the first stage we invariably meet with fsrfa 
of masculine and of neuter etc., are 3 and &. We find 
and ^instead of and $13. The imperative 2nd person and 
Instrumental sing, ending was f in the first stage; now it is 
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optionally. Plurals in sit begin to appear over and above those 
in w. And the use of locative participle becomes more 
frequent. Padmanabha’s Kanhadade-Prabandha, Mandana’s 
Ramayana, Sridhara’s Ravana-Mandodari-Samvada, Nakara's 
Mahabharata-all these belong to this stage, which extends 
from the 15th to the 16th century V. E. 

Now comes the third stage. This stage is characterised 
by the complete incorporation of 5 of the In other respects, 
it is similar to the second. 

The fourth is of mixed nature. Forms both old and 
modern are found in equal proportion. And it is this stage 
which is related to Modern Gujarati immediately. 

This is as regards Gujarat proper. Kathiawar has to narrate 
a different story. We have seen above that even oldest MSS. 
in Kathiawar reveal a language allied more to Modern Gujarati. 
From this it is obvious that the language there had not to pass 
through various stages. And it is highly possible that, as far 
as Kathiawar is concerned, Modern Gujarati is a direct de¬ 
scendant or rather an immediate descendant of the first stage 
of Mediaeval Gujarati. Thus the first stage of Mediaeval 
Gujarati being common (since its intermediacy is needed for 
the evolution of Modern Gujarati), what needs explanation is 
the phenomenon of an immediate transition in Kathiawar and 
a gradual one in Gujarat. And this fact has to be historically 
explained in the following manner. 

Both Gujarat and Kathiawar had attained the first stage 
in the fourteenth century V. E. But just then the Vaghela rule 
came to an end. This brought about a separation of Kathia¬ 
war (which then became independent) and Gujarat. Gujarat 
then came into closer contact with Marwar; and owing to this 
contact its language had to pass through various stages. 
And this contact is not merely hypothetical. Padmanabha, the 
author of Kanhadade-Prabandha lived in Jhalara-Patan in 
Marwar and wrote in Gujarati. This speaks of a very close 
contact between the two provinces. Kathiawar had no such 
contact; and so the evolution there was quite independent and 
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more direct. But when again the rulers of Ahmedabad 
conquered Kathiawar, its contact with Gujarat was renewed. 
And it is this contact which is responsible for the evolution of 
Modern Gujarati in Gujarat. We have seen that in the fourth 
stage old forms as well as modern forms were employed in 
equal proportion and indifferently. This we can see from 
certain deeds belonging to that period and the Ranv.iya.ia of 
Visnudasa, a resident of Cambay. This can better be explained 
if we assume that owing to the contact of Kathiawar the forms 
employed there were being abundantly introduced, than if we 
assume that the language of the third had partly evolved; 
especially so, because such an evolution is impossible. It was 
in the third stage; now which we find in the fourth stage 
cannot evolve from fafa, it can evolve out of 3?^ alone. 

The language of Kathiawar which evolved out of the 
first stage which had had^naturally enough So the 
of the fourth stage is rather an introduction from Kathiawar 
than an evolution from the fafh of the third stage. And when 
however, this grew commoner, the fafa was ousted. More¬ 
over, when this contact introduced also the works of Nara- 
simha and others, their charm led to their language being even 
adopted as it happened in the case of Premananda who 
inaugurated the epoch of Modern Gujarati. 

Now a word remains to be said about the old language 
employed by Mandana and Bliima, who were the residents 
of Kathiawar. Their works are copied V. S. 1574-75. It need 
not, however, lead us to suppose that in the second half of 
the 15th century theirs was the spoken language; especially 
when earlier deeds, which are always expected to be drawn 
up in the spoken language, show for all practical purposes 
modernity. Their idiosyncrasies alone may be responsible for 
their adoption of the old language. They were in touch with 
Gujarat proper and being in contact with poetical composi¬ 
tions there in old Gujarati, they had considered that to be 
%'s, and had adopted it for their composition. As for Nara* 
simha he was a natural singer; cared very little for had 

mainly to appeal to people at large; and adopted the popular 
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language. Charmed by his poetry all the poets of Kathiawar 
that followed adopted his language. Even Premananda did 
the same thing. And it was Premananda who introduced the 
Modern Comphrehensive Gujarati. 



sHr SSTTTrfr ^Til'fTr’TStT 

By Biiogilal Jayachandim Sandesara. 

( Palau. ) 

RtfR R'.fsRRi R:<jq?|fft, SR iTqtjft. F,lf|cqqj 5lfRqAqTRi 
Rlj^Rl R$f R*<sliqA Sl^iIR 751 Rqf ^iff.c'Ri %S| RjJ 

3tft cl RRR2Ri RISqtf qqq'l q^jg gf| 

tR^ERi sftsft ijqflcft qftqT gqas qfsg Rl>. cWi qRot 

qqj t| Prr ^ ^ 3Ti ra^Ri qqqqi % qqi ^ q*t;q 1# ^qqcft 
qifecqRi qeqqqR 3R srfcraiqURi qRq qgt r mm\ 555 qqi i- 
3R q«A qoT3Tl RlSqXl qj^x^ SRsft im %Rl?t qilt<R R& &. 

qRR* faqq SRIiqi q-ft Rlxftq JTqqqt Rlfecq Rl3f qRlcqqj qnqqRi 
aqsg % ^qij sR cR[ 35 SRffeqi RRqql q CT=qR ijSRRft 

qfqRqi d^i q'crfqfq «prw gqt t€f aiteErai qmoiRi # 

qR qifqq q£ #. ?f, qoi q faqqRi qa$ qt q,|g gr$q ^ $sr, Rqrl % 
qRi rrR«5 ^Rri Riqfo\ «R¥nqr qR q*<K Rqj 
?qlqi tqiq^i qsq qqsqt r§ ^ srtgi-RR g ^ qiq *i %. 

‘ RRR^qt qis^ ’ ri q,%q fq% ^ilqu krirrA *rrrt 

^ qq\, qqi $ftgq R^fo^Rifq qtqRi ^qqitei, Rit’Rtf, 
m$& qm g^Xt siNtaat PR yq.r *Xft, Piri sraw w. ‘q’ q qXRi 

%Rqj 3TI^T #-q3% r{ fq% 3^ 4if SlSiqX *K?ft ^A* 

^st, i rr qsg *r qqiqqi mj § % g^JRft ^iqiRt q&T qqsX't ^5 
2s q?;<Ri WR-q.^R q qs^qi q<q m=qlq ^qqq'-t^^qiR qqt siiR ^ 

fqrqqi^ ®*iwt f3 r^ q. qi ^rrR c'qi^ »1q?- 
sqw^q ^oiR^^g^RPA r»3 %.' % qsXA ^ iq^iR r®A gqA M 
^q»q 3?5t qqq smi^t aq<ft %. r qq^ qqSr # qR qi r q 

^q; q>Kq ai=qX !J5Rlcft3 «lftw Rtel qRI«RRt ^.gqi 

iqAqiq qqRi qs^ q'l ^ r^I ^ gqift % *wi$sft ^ifftRt 
^ RRI RRqqA f q^RRlR Reft 3Tiql %. 
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stercsqrajft %gfa% swroa 

^ 5 % iffliq %' <5 3T qjfqg 'Rl 52 ! *fH5Trft' 4 R SF%*rt 

qrrquR, s^nsraicT 9*% smrq r 3?sr%o 5 aqg%3i d. 
u^rwi 3 4 r*\ *r 

4 {V'St *% 4 R q&T <3WT r swq%\ 4 %at ^ 

\. ^rtesulr ^r. 

4 {\°R ai g^aifawR #f%aiq qaaat* 
3ilf3[ 31% 3F5Ri RW> R^ 5n^fq^ferT 4 l\. *T. SPRfaa *K%{W 
?%nq 4 {\\\ g 4r%^1 sqrsg 4 qar a>%R *n% sra v\ 

5Ri% *RIf?T *RR<JT *?& 4 1 %a 3ot R q»isqj?f wfefft 91% 

sm^r^fe^T % % *TORt 3??t f%?5T *R& rjfe^ ssiaft 4 

4 g{ smieqi?R^i a?rift q.iq^q a>qrq^i% qqia^q' 5 

4 %ai agsritaat quiaal q% sn^faaftfeq 4 f^g^ra 
4 ?<\«$ at ^i%® ‘ qteqia^i ,<r m\ 4 ? W *ti rqi%s 

s^aaaR sTteiai «n% dr. 

*®ai4i^ft 8iqaa<g. 4 ?w *rt «Ri%e qfofasfR 

sai ^01’ 0 a% asg 4 a «3 a§ *r 3^3 dr. % ^qigq^ 

3?ra> area) a<t q|®i et srarar «n% <% toft a<lat 3Ti<n%t % ?aai 
noiiq. r ansaai sjsiaiRR qq*to 4 

sitt*;a^a reragf^ 4 ai gfetorftsp 3 H 
4 3tr afaai attR-sifR q>isq>ft ai? 3*i% <$t %ai 4 %*n 

i. a«J: fq. r. %». ?. p %qtl%?i ara^3 ^ q-rsqqi. 

swf3: 5 iaaa pwq qqfqga? qtsra^qf qa^ai. 

X. sraa: aR%d sraqiaiq. 

v. 3R?ra: fiaaq^iq giqaf^?, q^qq. 

H. ST3: ‘ S5RRTV 3% 4 nc^ 3% ^q>. 

ga%, ‘ gsRrql ’ rtr. ar «reat «mt %qt ‘ %q%5% «** 

a*% *item gsRmt *qqi ’. 

*. a^3: thjia 33 HRO gar. 

c. a% 2 : atqiSR aiift gjqrfqg q. q. gt. gqqjq). 

3«f 2 : fiaag JJ. q. g>. qr ga^qf. 

1 °. „ qiaaq a. qnfoftqaat afi^sRi %a?af. 

11 . „ fraaq 5T3iai{q> %qr< qtaa. 
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q sratfss qrotsi #. q sqqfo, to’ * 
^ ^ Sit 51 * q&^ %, “ goft fq^ft ” q JWIOl 

39^, *w ciqr fefq sq^sft, ciq s? 8 s^s g^ini rqij % ct sq^qt, 
an qnsq 3tK *Kq$^ r^Ri 5ft qq <3 r* &. aitqorsrter sisig 

q qipq «tr *| ^ sqsnfaqi mi i. sri q fgsq sqfa^ftq arqsra 

sjjft garotfort ‘ snq^Trcra 5<i 3 **ft #. q $!*? 

ejfenlq'qT^ *M3! q<q qst qq qf %qi wfMt a?? srofa 

srqiqiqiR f^qqqrffraiP* stew srasrit *qnt q^its 
#. qqf qqj “ 3*ffaw q^qiuft sn| nisi ” q sw°t 35 q<ft 
&fi<Tfof?SRT 3^RIcft JTlfefftql q^t %. 

5P?qRi fqq^qq^qqf gfq srqoqgqSr ggfqgfafaqRgfcT' 3 * 
qqt d. § 3n^t ^ qifofft g^qf &. 

3 . ^ttt^t 4^>. 

%aqq qifq Jrgq?i% ‘ n 1 qm q ; q n?mqt ^qt i. 
q q q;<tq ‘nlfssqiqsftq't fqqi5’ qat sqsqt &. 5 ^, ntfs^iq^qt 
spq %. qi, fqqi5 tf. ?^q# *rt ^ 5crtj ,) ' 9 ^ 
‘%&5t fqqi?q^iq’qt %q cef^g qur i. ? W qf wremrt rqtfst 5ft 
qq srgqrc qpt %. *sfa ; gqi irRqqiart qst «ti% #. 

ntqi®qfi:q niqitfqsqpgfa * ^ravn steraqi $*$- 

qiqqt tqqi 5 ta qq sngqrc qrc &. q *x\% i qnsq ^qfq^f'qq, 3^q- 
qqiq, *nfeq't, snfefft ^qif^ fqfqq f€iqt &. 

V. B^fr. 

^siiqi %«Riq't i^^qiartqt *rt wqq^q 

qiqi' 3 ' a?q?qiq % q^^t fq^^I 5 ^ ^®n 

1 ^. „ fiqsia a. qjff^ftqq^fi qfrqqqi qa^qf. 

1 *. ,. swan «qd aw qia'n. 

ix s$ 2 : qirr qqrfqq, ‘ ar%q ’ ^ail qq 
IV. araf. 2 : q^qiqt «R q«R, 3TqqRR. 

^%. „ ^ilq aa?rat qqp« qa^ai. 

i'*. 33^, q. qqq«B npfifci “ alaqq^q ” 2 . 

‘ qgtqg 7 ^ wr ’ nr qftw. 
aft® qiq # qqfqq «sf. n. qqr 
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3 ^ 1 ^, Ir ^bkrV Riitorc RtftRwriaq 

, *zm], *rirrt, . snMl, *nfeR% sv^nspen, 
frfaw trim! &. wsrt I RmRi rst 

qfcw sft %. 

nfi^arfji^i wl^dor, anawKre^nsr, qtf- 

3*01 flgqqt 5 lRKcT *T^ &: ^ ct ^1 qu[ 

$ aTRfqt ^RIR^fcT %, ct 1 ?! RRHRfqoft 3T^ gRRRRIR 

qq*ils #. ^orqffqf ^ 3*1*5 qqi q;?3 g^Rtai i. 

siRH5fti«T ^^3 ancRfiRrc^^KR 3*Rg crr^ sfr q Rt #. 
3 q*fa, q^ qfei q^RR wjqRRi ^rptri anfe-ataRi qq» qq> ?rt 
v^qwi sri% i. qqi wqqR rr q$q ^r ^ garatflRi #f Rifa 
*^*1 f^r ^qwi wk gqwsar Raft roiir. 

rrir^r r^rrP 0 iiqn^ra^qi^t ftraftoft s^q 
it stsr^os *§3?ft qqii^si %. q^ ? 3 RteVqftH RRil*ft Ir} 

fqnstftoft riri ; r *um statft R ?5 faqra ri*I R RRRl g%. 

rrir^ir §r w§ %s*fqR% r. *rt ^RFi ,<i rir 

mfaz ^ i. ®rrr qft* qnftRi wm. rr, «w, rsir ^ 

Rta qR =q« RRfai flRtR w>i\ arra"* qqra fqqqt mm gRifaqt ^i^i #. 
fq^qai q % ^ 3i!»i ^ ^ & 

«V 3T>TTufTHm M^!'. 

3 ftqcrftqqf liqiiqi, q 1 <t t. sfa*iRRi¥R 

‘ 5fa*R 5t5Rl jp^A’* 11 rr* ql d. *rcn*sfctRjft (IsRoiig q ^qqf 
3i| ^;qqi Rft^; $« fqscfis ifal 331 a«*j R “fe|R*R qt5 p afa*Rl, 
Rtq& fq^Ri qist groSt ” q qqiot q^tiq i^wi i=qi^ ^1 

3qqtq) q| ql %. 

^qiq^fqqtqt q>ir®?F«?3 #3RqqsR3 rr^i^ cf>sqi 3?Ri 
.&. |q q 31 qjjqqj “ Rot ^ 3 ^^ ^l ? q Rq) ” q ^R^ 

^ R 3 ««i qq? 3 ^Ri#. 

^O. sr. 51^, 3r. srtql %23R fq^R 1R RSR3 «rf^fR C^ 
rrrrKi^i gill? I; q*3 q j»?RTt frqn R?f srcga R«ft 

8)55>T 

^1. R^2: nHiql Rqi%, 5J!%R. n^, 

a^.2: RIR T. 
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g^iTJRRI*j} rsnf ffr; fa “ fW^TOftHPPiR ” goj 

JJjSTCfcft IrTC^RI q, mu qqj SRRijft iftig jp-fy qq qpfrr 
^flfncWt 'SfflRl *jqj q tRRl rr qqqqj qqRfliqfa'', 

noil^ ) ^ qR fjo5 $Ni faqqqt sq q^- 

qpT SRpft ^ i *RI fRR qqt qR^g. 

UHH ^Tlcfl ^if^rq^i flrjq ItRST qsisqi. 


wmn *TO« 

*kq, 

?af. 

Sq-2 % 9?q$3, 

qqqqai int. 

qq<l<3l 

V-A^ ! 

j 


a^-'gqqqi’qt cf.qt-j 
< c .q) #R, qqq '\\6\ j 

5I1%5, Blfeql, 

fail 

lyi few. 

31R* qRq; 
51cT^3 qVr 

m 


fqqq5fnr m%(\\- 

qiaq. 

OTaife. 

qjflwfci 
faq *gfe. 

9) 

arewqqqq. 

3ma-?R!JcT, S^Siqi 
3R qsq-qqqrcrq. 

qifwfl 

qiqftfasqi- 

^T- 

qftq. 

3?R1*( AtR- 

m 

% m 

qlqisqs. 

i 

a$a-‘sqg*q* W 
qi qfefeisqi. 

>pqi, qifeqi, 

?iif«q1, gqfaafNq, 
sqqifa, 

q>qr. 

i 

lv»«? 

1 

*m. 

af.a-wq gsnrat 
q*n ami 

gaqi, qqtear, w%\- 
q>p«r,grf®qt, qifeqi, 
^qiqsr, sfMt, 

?pqq, feiofaft, 

w%, q^pq, aqaife 
fpnfq. 

arcqfqqrc 

^tfo 

Uifal. 


^qg:q< qwqi q<ro- 
5tai qqi ^rii isl 


^\9vsy 

j %SRfq*R. 

ure-RiflR’ afata. 

)) 

3*n<s*1 

^oo 

3fiqTiqqL 

a?a-ffc?pqqt?q 
qin * 

M un. 
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srr. 

QTsr^oft. 

&<sR| % % Wtaf W1K St^lHT 3T|sqi % font 
wRwft jjoft swi ^ wr qrw* <?qis ari% rts^t *r£ «r$ 

3<Tiqi &. **T55g#q;| 55^, JJ55 %Jjfqi % cfc^l «T4t ^t| qr* <rq; 

^*r sr^tq 3r #. scri 3T$ 3 ?i^i sarcmtai fqforai 

«RWf Soffit sqPT ^ #. 

( T^W* ) 

*3«r *W airagsi tngfeq? qjt 
qfc sfa qrcfiw ^f. 

®F5*T JTIf 3TIT JTlf? »Tlfo ^t|f. 

^ fe|i 

— 4 ’ $. W* 3 J WT. 

( vsm ) 

grorqqifq qi^t, goqswifq <¥& ies 3?iaf, 
goqgqifq 3§S to Jj^l, ggs: qqfc qqft R sjjfif. 

—gqRreqrai g. stor. 

( gi|3f^%rT ) 

^ Jfft q>q^3oft qjoft STJftSRoft, 
qsqofl, geieoft ^rrfiiuft, 

%?r sftqfh sflqm *rc*Rft, j?i 4toft 

^ tfa tRlfrr q$ 

—gjJTiftqff ^iq wt, %. ? W. 

($5pft ) 

f^ircft q§ f^Tig Rt $*nft, ^afr *rc?ft qrc ^ qqtft, 

XXX x, q.jr) q'tafa ^ ^ ?I*T ^3*1. 

—5ft<%5ircr 3qrstq, gteg m. 

(iftfcT ) 

3*fa^ 3lig fqqtqqiqq; q^ fjtffR f, 

aq fqgrR!5R*re sroie^f. 

—RiSqffq gteg gaq». 
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( ) 

sjtfuioft qt^i, 

5*r% **ftr ^rt^fr ^«r 

3R <$fft g^ni?r f^oft *if fcf! 

^ if WI<JT: fyqifrT. 

—fFn=5*l%?T f3T55UTTEnfasfiI, ^osg 5FfT^. 

( gnftsNcr) 

w i*sr ^ Sft, 

^ ^ ^ ^5n<t *r3i ^r. 

—*J7taR5*iff;a gxrcg JEraqj. 

( ) 

^pjoqi ^ ^ ifc, 

5TI5I %vTf*JT VToft, q^q 3^5g q^, 

fa:*lfal faqfe *T0 V'&t g * 13 , 

5*1 ^ ^fq^Pq^OTF^ ^q* <3iqg ? 

-HPqqficT *Hgr5tTOT, $. *V3©^. 

( 5PT<q^T0ft ) 

sfcqs: a?; 

qiq, rftcTqiq } 3?;iq qi#5iq^, 

^q *t<rt, site q**r & srq* 

jflqioS^ 5^35155 ^ *RT §f. 

—wwwi«r. 

( qife^ft ) 

qqi^t *^ft55TT^r ql^ ^1°T *TT*ft, 

* 5R ’ <$& ivft qra qfa% 

Hr 5 faqras ^cfr ^ 

^ojqqq 3TI?q sftcTf 3*$%. 

-^»a^cT sircWCT. 

( ) 

*i?r »r ?r% *tqqw sqqft ^ shot 3r, 3?firoft, 
if^rrot {IJT q%5T Tiaft. ^*1 fa 5 * 35 

—^5Rfqq^i>?T ^tWI^T, 3. 
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( fe^Raft ) 

w?y«wniiteT groge star «r<cTor% 
qq cftssrerc sr<m, 

ars* q* *?ter arfes fee qter ercqori, 
ar^t qq fester qtei ere^oii. 

—q^^flcT 5:gra^^fefqR^q R< 
(qseiq ) 

feqtR qts jq sftqeisft qtq& fa^mi q»^ gqqq^, 
snq g^qjqi strieai *n$ qtV^fa gq gs 
enq enqqi m &qeiqqr gqis *rie> qftfq, 
aqqqt gqq er^qjt q£, q'Ugt «t qqqqiiq sfe qk%. 

—■aftqeiqqgfjq qtqeisfesqt ggntf, & ^oo 
(efts*) 

1*5 gq>^ 3^ qq), q>s>qtq»* «ft sfHs qq>, 
etfe^rq? «ft 3ifqqi5ft qq), qsqsiqc ^fisqieft qq>. 

H^qq q-^q ^m, qfe#i q§i qfaq qq), 
efe^ifeqssm ^q qq), qqqiq geige gq qq). 

—qirfe^g^q q^i^qiq, q 

(gqq)) 

qq) q) g^q «f) f^ouqiq*), qq) q?f.qie gq<qqiqt, 
qq) «f) qgtei argqlqqR'), q4) «ft q^igq wfe^nfl, 
qq) eifaqwiq qiq'tsif^T, qq) «ri qgqiqfq q)?#^r, 
qq) jftgssNta «ft ti^qfet, qq) eiefqsrc) sM geife. 

—^qqiqftf fpqqstaesqqiqfe^iqfa. 



sih vKui 

By Maxilal Mulchaxd Mistri. 

( Baroda.) 

flcsfr^oq qjfi .' 4 )qf$ I 

faqt qf a: li (* 0 ) 

SMI RM'm ^ 155 ^ $ftqRI m 5$. 

‘ 5>W ’ ( Horns ) aft * *1 ’ (Ra) qi qiqql ypm. 

% zm ^ sMlifjft ‘q§$’ aft ‘fqrlRV aft 
‘ ’ 3ft ‘ zgjq ’ qiqft 3HqH|faftft ^q 

<$ft srJft qjr^nii flta *nft ft sum?! ski Riafift %. 33 <ft^ 

ifqqwt SfWqiqi ^qiftftqi qq *$^ft wwft spraf. 

3Iiq anufV gftqwift qirfft qqi3Tlqi qiftqj ffasift 3%Sqiqt 
qrc ft ^qqt qq» tot qMi m\ q^q jgft spn ^ 
rig qqi| aqqqt. qg errot ftsqi qg qa ctR qqt. qRRl aft 

a«RPft qqq tor q(t ^ft qsft *qR ^qi fan ft[ ? qqft ftftft 
qiMiqiql fftaaft, qqqft qqwfq sft qiafterft ftqar aftft, aft 
Sft qfeRRi 3T^q q| qft qgsqqifqft qi q^R fqq, vIKW qqfiqi 
fqqi m ft ? 

«ft f|Mi arift qqq aqftt aft aufoifoft q^ft $?t aftai. 
fowi ^ftqi ^ aga q^-ft qsg. fsgftqi ^aw r ?jqft i^\ 

sftq| J^q qq igft^ft Wft ^Pft QRw! 

rqif %. % qqqi ^iq ^7 qiqftta q<q 35^13 R aiq?q qqft #. 

q|$q(IR $WRI gq gft f|qq| ^q^f 5 R qft qq JRiq %. 
fqqqi 9 Tfa ^Iiqi sufc ^iqi^qai qq uw«fr? ^ fl^qi ^qqRiat 
^q jmr q>ql «7 qq} ^Pr, qi^lq, q^r, «i^ ^1^ «fq®q- 
3 ^q{ ^ fq^r ^5 ^Rqifqqil^ ^f| #. 
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34*5 3$43l 531. 45WTC34I 3$*! 414 *0|I34t 

gjftt ^fcmi m\ 3§33# 3*i4t &. <t*rt 45145 ft 4 iot*s4t 3445refa 
#1 43J3 343341 *1 3^3f*4 *43l4i *10113 &. 

tft45 5gft*t3 34* ft*, *$44, *4, *^OT, TO, **, 
*i3o*, 5% ft ***3., 3ft3^, 35*^ ^*3, 5^1 ^ 4i*ql 

oft 1<0 !5I #. 

*$ift # §3441 fM *!4l #. |. 3. $ *1*1 %45i*1 nRFi) 
gqa*i 45*1 *i*3l 35 # *?rft 30T14 #. ?*rc 'rata 45155*1 

&?ftfi[ *% f^Fft 3*il*l4T, *414! *1*f 90|f *4& 4551 

er|% #. 3TI541 4441 43l4! 41155^ 3* *444 *!44 %3144i 

4% %. 

fwn*4i f. 4. W 4i 3$4ft? 3 * 13 . 4155*14! 4^4>4i^ 
3$4ft^ §. 4. 41 44l$3* 533Rli3 *44 4T?^ 3*1 3^3 *4*1*3 

*ft* 4* 4$5 3$4ft* 5tl ^>4 *34141* &. 

qrf|*RI 5**44 3*141 *4*! JRH*W$4, 3*W$4, * *lft<44*4 
*14 3.4445 ?3I. *14!* *^ 3331441 *4^*?3 3?ftft3 ?3|. ^4 *l4l 
*l*lg ^444 4 $ #. TOrtfesn 3*1 3fe3lftc*r f. 3. \ 9 »o *1 * 14 - 
*1341, **Tl1 **1 %3 4«* 4?j 3g & ct, *!?*I3 4130? *ft^ 4 * 153 . 

**%41 44^, %4 ^ *155 3*1*141 *5155*1 35*f3*l *3? ^33| 
5*1. sT^Ttg*! ?34l 3c(t4l 3*4f^*^ 4^ ^. * * **3141 3*331*1 
*I*l4i 4*1, <41* cl *^ct ft40t 4*ft55j 3**f^4! *3*f* %td <41 Srtt 

*ft %. 

*fer* %4i *% ^14 *tfft 3*334i 353 * 1*1 <3? ssrc #. 

3<q*I 43*01 4l44i *?t £K4il *1% HI3oft@*i *I4l4 3$4ft*l 
41lfs*l*l?*i 4l*4[**130T, 414, *154?^ 31^41 ?>ft44f, 'fi'4'Rl?, 314414- 
*E0I?ft *ll*i ft *ft^l ^331 341 3*1*1*14! ^**^41 !*l(t 4*! %• 
*^31011 *i34i^*TS 10 I 454^*1 *^ #. 

*1^33 *4*14 f. 3. 41 44(3. ^fe*f 3l ^ 

q^t ** 4^*ft3 441*1 53!. *lf^3l4l ^141*53 4ft 5 ! %. 3. W°° 
93313 #. 

*1 344 *v5 4 l $l'4ft 3^3.41 f* s 3i i *14i 4^1 31*3 *12°lj' 

*% ^*1341 431. 4*3 341 3441 33 T* !44ft*l cl * 35^ 
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^ qf #. 3>rf <$cR 

fflfafi f§5 fJEfJTI^qoift 5rq 3ftt %, 3 ,>«r Hfq-su ^ 

qft 3&*wi *qyra rn % *. ii)^m ^m\ fonnl ^ 
qjSswpiopft ^ ?3ft mq %. 

^fwi, qniaa, man «% qeqfoqtit «ri$ amfai *$- 

3*1 qqi* ^n ^^qqf t. qsRftanqwqt «r& ^ ^ 

fls^Rnf iraft wnf ^n^nrt qhft **,> gq %ft ^ 
5 ^ *^non«i?wt «n4fo f.q. 

^n 5 3 ^ M Wt ^ 31|qm QTcR q^q^i %<asft qq !q £ ^ 

3 w «' nW tea* 3fcn sfe* *ft, ^ *, 

nf& qmsg sto qn %, 

an qfom nvpj? atf *wi*teq qqi % mq *. ^ wns 
K°* W *n qiqqt 3q=q>H d. 3*lf q qqiH % *qiqrqq«5R> 
3ct>s #. 

#fqar qtqqt fa?qte> q*qi gqqqni ftrafcft q^^r^afr 
qsqini q§ nrgar 5 m. q',q; Jjfq 3 Tt %=ri STRICT^ 3 {^ ffcsqqq^ qiqq 
mi) fern mftsr nteq %^q S[ 3 qft 

^ql?ft ?qt cqft qqiSfcg sq qfeq »qqft q ^gqn %. 

q^ 3 % m\lift ^ft f. H. qj Jprqqq* 
qg> 9T|sqt fqft ctq| frqismf ^SSJjq ftgqfr^qt q^qicq q 55 » qqt. 
q)tn qar ^qr qqisini aq-ft qg. sn^ gsqs q§ qg. or 
Tqqfq^cr g<q tfitel ^qqf^qf 33131 gjfqf. 3 g|tft ®q- 
qq q'4t qfqsft qt^ <ntet qnsft, ai% gj?q qfq-t q|% i\ <k)s g=qt 
& ^qt qt qra ^ q^l qt^qt. 

3TI5^ ^SWf fSiqi 3cl! ^ STI qjfqftC «?cqi\ ^ 

qt srq? q?i^ % #: %qt q\q; f|^l q?ft snm q;qq qqq. 
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THE GUJARATI COMEDY OF ART. 

By Dr. R. K. Yajnik, M. A., Ph. D. (London). 

( Bhavnagar.) 

The Gujarati Comedy of Art is one of the most fascinating 
forms of the theatrical arts of the middle Ages. In order to 
understand this development of the theatre of the people in 
Gujarat in its proper perspective, it is best to start with a 
short survey of the Italian Commedia delV atte and then to 
proceed to the examination of certain mediaeval dramatic 
practices in the several parts of India. Such a comparative 
study will go to elucidate certain striking points of 
affinity between the various developments of the village drama, 
and, at the same time, will serve to emphasise the peculiar 
features of the Gujarati theatre of the people. 

I. The European Commedia dell' arte. 

The mediaeval Commedia dell' arte continued side by 
side with the drama of the European Renaissance. This was 
really “a Comedy improvised by the actor-guild (arte) or 
profession.’* 1 These popular entertainments were most in 
vogue in Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is also suggested that because this type of 
improvised comedy requires special histrionic gifts and train¬ 
ing, it was styled the Comedy of Art. Possibly, this is a later 
development. Originally, it would appear, several persons 
belonging to a common profession and living in the same 
locality developed this art for their own evening recreation 
and rural enjoyment. 

1. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1931, Vol. VI, p. 106. Also, cf. Winifred 
Smith's ‘The Commedia Dell’ Arte;’ and such standard works as 
‘History of Theatrical Art,’ by Karl Mantzins and the ‘Development 
of the Theatre,’ London, 1927, by Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 
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What was this Comedy of Art really like ? This is not 
drama for it is not a written play. “It is fundamentally a 

thing of the actor, the mechanist, and the costumier;. 

it is, in essence, unashamedly a creation of the theatre, 
owing no definite allegiance to a poet”. The plot or scenario 
was written out, but the dialogue was improvised by the 
actors. Connecting links were often supplied by a character, 
Arlecchino. In a sense, this was a sort of masked comedy, 
the action of which was chiefly carried on by certain typical 
figures in masks, speaking in local dialects. 

This popular comedy was mostly concerned with dis¬ 
graceful love-intrigues. Clever tricks were practised to extort 
money from credulous fools. Plotting maids, bragging 
captains, aged fathers and wily widows constantly figured on 
the stage to reveal their adventures. Poor simpletons were 
constantly outwitted. Many romantic incidents were narrated 
or enacted. Long lost children were reunited to the parents; 
long separated lovers embraced. Many sentimental tears 
must have been shed. A gentleman could open his heart to 
a parasite and a woman to her confidante. 

Among the fascinating theatrical devices adopted by this 
comedy of art, the following may be mentioned :—(l) The 
love of music, dance and spectacle preserved the interest in 
this popular show through the centuries of political and 
religious wars. (2) Constant use of witty puns and smart 
intellectual repartees provoked laughter. (3) Most varied 
comic relief was provided by means of humorous interruptions 
(called lazzi) which were often irrelevant, by clever panto¬ 
mimic acting, by acrobatic feats (such as tricks with a glass 
full of wine without spilling a drop, rope-dancing, boxing the 
ear with foot etc.), by tricks of juggling, by wrestling and by 
elaborate imitations of women undressing. (4) Martha 
Bellinger 2 especially draws attention to the considerable 
diversity of interest furnished by interesting night scenes, by 
cases of father ar <i son falling in love with the same girl and 
by risque situations, wherein under the pretext of fire and 
shipwrecks actresses appeared naked on the stage. 


2. A short History of the Drama, New York, 1927, p. 153 f. 
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To sum up, in this Comedy of Art a group of people was 
led to dramatize impromptu, on account of the sheer love of 
the drama and of the arfcof acting. Given a suitable theme, 
actors expressed themselves spontaneously in the form of a rude 
play. The general outline of plot provided ample opportu¬ 
nities for actors to heighten, vary and embellish their parts. 
Intellectual brilliance and constant surprise were demanded 
of them. The actors had to study their parts and had to 
accept the discipline of acting. Of course, they took a great 
pride in their achievement. Even when the Comedy of’ Art 
declined during a period of political and military strife in 
Europe, the stock types of comic situations continued to hold 
the stage. 

II. The Indian Theatre of the people. 

In a recent publication, 3 the present writer has dwelt at 
length on certain Indian mediaeval theatrical practices, such 
as the yatrds, performances of Rasadhans, the Rdma-Llld, the 
Lalita and the Bhavai. These have been partly compared to 
the European “Mysteries and Moralities”. Viewing the same 
subject from another angle of vision, Indian mediaeval 
performances may, perhaps, profitably be compared to the 
Italian Commedia dell’ arte. As the latter may be said to 
derive their origins from the old Roman mime, the former 
might possibly be related to a few inferior varieties of ancient 
Sanskrit drama, such as bluina and prahasana. Both the 
Italian and Indian Comedy of Art were fundamentally things 
of the actors. More than the play, the improvised comedy, 
fanciful costume, contemporary satire and sheer histrionic 
gifts or stage tricks pleased the populace in both the cases. 

The Comedy of Art in India and Europe was usually 
performed on the outdoor platform stage backed by a piece 
of undecorated cloth. No doubt, on certain occasions of 
religious or national festivities more elaborate outdoor theatres 
were devised. The use of masks is also a common feature, 
although in India they do not seem to be freely used. More- 

3. The Indian Theatre, George Allen & Unwin, London, Nov. 1933, 
pp. 52-68. 
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over, the local dialects seem to be exploited to the fullest 
in order to add zest to the enjoyment of these popular 
entertainments. 

Of course, the Indian setting is predominantly religious, 
whereas the Italian Comedy of Art is secular in character. The 
fact, however, remains that in most of the Indian performances, 
the comic intermezzi have most of the secular-traits in common 
with European performances. The love of a spectacle is 
ingrained in humanity from times immemorial. The love of 
song, dance and pageant is witnessed in all mediaeval perfor¬ 
mances. Farcical players, jugglers and acrobats are always 
welcomed with great enthusiasm on the mediaeval stage. 
Romantic stories of love adventure, with ample scope for 
sentimental tears, farcical satires on foolish astrologers, greedy 
priests and ignorant story-tellers have profoundly appealed to 
varied audiences. The stock characters of Indian Arlecchino, 
Punch and confidantes have figured in varied mediaeval 
performances. 

III. The Gujarati Comedy of Art. 

At this stage, it would be in the fitness of things to turn 
one’s attention to a particular development of the Indian 
Comedy of Art. Thus, in Gujarat, the mediaeval performances 
are essentially secular in character, ! although the pretence of 
playing in the days sacred to the Goddess Durga or Amba 
and before her image is still preserved. Most of the time is 
usually occupied in grossly realistic farces and satires. 
Possibly, Gujarat leads all other provinces in this respect of 
vile representation of the seamy side of life. The Bhavdi is 
only surpassed by a even more vulgar acting in the Tamasd. 

The latest development of the Gujarati popular entertain¬ 
ment is worth noting. To-day, with the progress of modern- 
education and the rise of professional Gujarati Companies, due 
to the influence of Western models, even the Gujarati theatre 
of the people is passing through a period of transition. In 
towns in direct communication with such cosmopolitan centres: 
as Bombay, crude plays on the basis of professional produc¬ 
tions are now freely substituted for the older Comedy of Art- 
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Thus, for instance, in Bhavnagar, during the annual festivities 
of the Goddess, one could easily find that at most of the places 
of public entertainment, several favourite Gujarati professional 
plays were enacted. . In about 15 streets out of 20, there was 
an attempt, however imperfect, to follow closely the rival 
professional stage. 

On one side of a spacious courtyard, one could notice a 
small image or picture of the Goddess to be propitiated. Just 
adjoining the house of an actor or of a sympathizer a small 
open stage is erected-with a few exude painted curtains. A 
room in the actor s house might serve as a temporary green¬ 
room. A few typical dresses are usually acquired for that 
particular troupe of actors. Copies of certain professional 
favourites are secured either from old-fashioned book-sellers or 
from retired actors who might be able to supply pirated 
versions. 

All these actors of a troupe may belong to various 
professions, but are generally neighbours or members of the 
same Hindu caste. Under the guidance of a bold experienc¬ 
ed leader, these voluntary actors of a fortnight rehearse for 
nearly a month and are able to develop a repertory of three 
or four plays. These are repeated every year with as few 
changes in the cast, as possible. Of course, the same plays 
have to be repeated at intervals during those ten or fifteen 
days i. e. upto the Daserah or full-moon night. 

Awkwardly enough, the play commences after midnight 
and ends almost at dawn. The principal actors, of course, 
sleep during day time and absent themselves from duty 
under one pretext or another. Young boys who also act all 
the female roles and who have to figure only for a short time, 
are allowed to sleep during the night till they are required in 
the small hours of the morning. Then, of course, they are 
permitted to retire immediately their labour of love is done. 

On account of the religious setting of these popular 
performances, no fees are charged from the audience. Even 
the poorest person can witness the play for a few hours. 
Thus, this crude imitation of the organized professional stage, 
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serves as a street theatre for all the people of the locality. 
Women and children, who seldom leave their homes, get the 
annual privilege of enjoying these farcical, melodramatic 
productions, while squatting near their homes or even from 
the windows or terraces of neighbouring houses. If they can¬ 
not go to a regular theatre, due to social or economic con¬ 
siderations, an improvised theatre presents itself to their view, 
without any obligation to pay a pie. 

No doubt, however, a collection is made before or after 
the production ; and even the poorest widow would contri¬ 
bute her mite for the sake of earning a certain religious merit. 
If a rich person happens to visit the show for a few minutes, 
he is requested to donate a handsome sum. Now the expen¬ 
ses have certainly gone up on account of a laborious imitation 
of the professional companies. Nevertheless, the principal 
actors move from door to door in the locality and often share 
small profits after the expenses are defrayed. If they are 
religiously minded they either feed the Brahmins out of the 
surplus or reserve a little money for the next annual show. 

These crude imitations of professional plays in actual 
practice prove to be a cross-breed between the mediaeval relic 
of Bhavdi and a regular play Nataka. Here the actor has not 
undergone any severe discipline. He is not really responsible 
to anybody for his voluntary job. He is seldom educated. 
As he is under no definite obligation to be exact or careful, 
he generally takes extraordinary liberties with the portion he 
has somehow crammed. His presence of mind is often 
applauded when he misses his cue or something goes wrong. 
Again, the unsteady audience-people being free to visit many 
street-plays in the course of the night-and the festive sur¬ 
roundings give him a peculiar licence to imitate the several 
tricks of the Commedia dell’ arte . 

When such crude imitations of the professional Gujarati 
stage dominate all round in towns, to-day, it is no wonder 
that the Bhavdi 4 proper is driven to certain out-of-the-way 


4. Mabipatram Nilkanth; Bhavai Samgraha, Ahmedabad, 1879. 

Also, Mr. Purushottam Gigabhai Shah ; Des i Bhavai, Bhavnagar, 
1932. 
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places or to remote villages. In order to understand this 
form of popular entertainment, it is necessary to study several 
aspects of this medieval theatrical institution. It is supposed 
to have started in or about Vadnagar in North Gujarat. The 
original idea seems to be the propitiation of the Goddess Amba 
by playing devotional performances wherein the best boy of 
the troupe thought it a privilege to play the heroine before 
the sacred image. 

This pure amateur experiment easily developed into a 
business proposition. The Bhavdya community formed itself 
into suitable troupes with a view to tour Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad and to make handsome collections, at the end of their 
performances in village-streets or at cross-roads. Religiously- 
minded merchants and farmers thought it an act of merit to 
feed, to clothe and to reward these actors. This tradition 
of acting, which passed on from father to son for centuries, 
was thus preserved by people who really enjoyed the indige¬ 
nous Comedy of Art. Thus in the manner of the Italian 
comedy, the amateur experiment led to the professional stage. 

On the other hand, people of the same guild or locality 
continued these annual shows, independent of - the touring 
Bliavayas or the Bahunlpls , for generations together. Now, how 
ever, in the age of competition, they are compelled to imitate the 
professional theatre in most respects, as has been discussed 
above. Of course, our indigenous amateur companies deserve 
the highest tribute for maintaining the theatre of the people 
through many periods of political, religious and social turmoil. 
The bliavayas toured various places and local companies star¬ 
ted in their wake. Thus, they were the pioneers who inspired 
the local talent in histrionics. 

They left behind them a sort of scenerio or an outline of 
plot of varied playlets, or impersonations of certain farcical 
types after presenting a bill of three or four playlets daily with 
variations, for several nights. Thus, a local company would 
fall in love with the story of the fashionable dandy ( Chelabatdu ) 
carrying on an intrigue with the lascivious Queen ( Mohana ). 
A few words may be supplied by the local Kavi. Then, of 
course, each actor is at liberty to improvise in the manner he 
pleases, exactly in the style of the Commedia dell’ arte. 
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The real aim is to excite unbounded merriment by all 
possible means. Farcical, vulgar satires or lampoons may be 
freely utilized. Grossly realistic pictures might also lead to 
the sense of the incongruous and the ludicrous. Stories of child- 
marriages and of ill-matched couples are frequent. Just a 
very young bride-groom is carried in the arms of an elderly 
bride; the former asks very silly questions to which the latter 
very pertly replies and people indulge in roars of laughter. 
Then the bride laments her lot in a song ; but nobody takes 
her seriously and few sentimental tears are shed. The motley 
clown, of course, .intervenes at every stage in their awkward 
relations and his jokes are merciless. 

The religious satire is also very pointed. A friar ( cf: 
Bava no Vesa ) is represented as a perfect hypocrite, greedy of 
wealth. He indulges in narcotics and seduces a young married 
girl, disgusted with an old husband, and also a rich young 
widow. Again, the degenerated policemen, after the decline 
of the Muslim power, are specially selected in many scenes 
as objects of ridiculous satire : ( cf: Lalaji Maniyara ). Cari¬ 
catures of such professional thieves as goldsmiths, merchants 
and tailors also abound : ( cf: Pahica Com no Vesa ). 

A few comedies distinctly aim at propaganda in favour 
of a sect ( cf: Becatajl no Vesa ). One particular goddess is 
represented as being capable of transforming one sex into 
another as desired. Mediaeval legends, with a profuse element 
of the supernatural, are utilized. Illiterate, credulous people, 
while laughing whole-heartedly at many ironical and foolish 
situations, are awe-inspired on account of the miracles 
wrought by a particular goddess and are sometimes converted 
to the new creed. 

Apart from exciting laughter by these devices, two im¬ 
portant stock-characters constantly make the spectators roar 
with joy. The leader of the company ( nayaka) asks all sorts 
of questions with a view to get very funny replies; and the 
clown ( rahgalo ) is at liberty to act and talk in the manner 
he likes. 

Next to many laughter-provoking-devices of disguises, 
mistaken identity and crude and licentious jokes, the love of 
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the spectacle proves to be fascinating. Certain comedies are 
especially spectacular in character. Radha and the milkmaids 
( Gopls ) dance in gorgeous costume an enchanting dance in 
company of Krishna. Of course, in Gujarat, these dances 
have not the superb quality of Southern India. Other 
comedies aim at the display of sword-play (eft Kabo no Veka) 
between freebooters, mediaeval kings ( qf: Siddhataja and Ra 
1 Khengdra ) and so on. Almost all the stage-tricks of the 
Italian Commedia dell' aite are known to have been practised, 
on the Indian rural stage. 

Love-intrigue, often of a very vulgar type, is at the bottom 
of almost all such comedies. One of the most favourite 
comedies ( Jhandd-Jliulana ) draws its fascination from dance 
and amorous songs sung in a duet by a Moslem traveller and 
an orthodox Hindu merchant’s wife. 

Nevertheless, we must not forget that in the midst of all 
the vulgarity and obscenity associated with the Comedy of Art, 
there was a mine of mythological knowledge to be gathered 
from several comedies. Pauranic legends and stories of Raj¬ 
put chivalry were often represented or narrated by several 
actors. Certain stories had a poignant pathos when a Brah¬ 
min girl disappointed with a hideous marriage, is seen on the 
point of committing suicide. Profuse sentimental tears of 
sympathy were bound to be shed on such pathetic occasions, 
though it is true that no production reached a high tragic 
level. In the end a supernatural agency (deus ex machina ) 
would revive any dead person and a sermon would be inflic¬ 
ted on the credulous masses. Intellectual repartees, ingenious 
puns, riddles, puzzles and clinched couplets always stimulated 
the minds of the masses, even when they roared with laughter 
and danced to the tune of a song. So many expressions of 
these comedies have become current coins of everyday 
parlance. 

Thus, the Comedy of Art has done a certain service to the 
cause of the Indian theatre by preserving the indigenous 
histrionic talent for centuries, by providing unbounded 
merriment to the masses for generations and by keeping the 
spectators informed from age to age of so many mythological 
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stories and romantic historical episodes. Again, this comedy 
also held the mirror before the public eye by representing 
realistically contemporary evils and vices. 

In a word, the Gujarati Comedy of Art resembles in 
many respects the European Commedia dell’ arte, with this 
special distinction that actresses did not figure on the former 
stage. No doubt, risque situations developed all the same for 
male garments were sought to be removed instead of the 
female. Of the many types of the Indian Comedy of art, the 
Gujarati is the most secular in character and therefore comes 
nearer the Commedia dell' arte. 

The tragedy of the Comedy of Art (especially Gujarati) is 
that, inspite of the wonderful sense of the theatre, many spark¬ 
ling melodramatic situations and spectacular devices, it has 
remained divorced from literature. The learned Brahmins, 
in the manner of the Roman Catholic Priests, kept always 
aloof from these loose entertainments, and hence these per¬ 
formances never got the benefit of free or informed criticism. 
Thus, the breach between pure literature and the popular 
theatre widened, although nature, intuition and instinctive his¬ 
trionic gifts and the love of music, spectacle and sport still 
preserve this Comedy of Art in remote villages. 
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wq gft qqi? *ft*, ®ft % q^t qitf qiiq&fft ^ ^ 

%fofiqqi5 <tft t^cftqf, vfttim, 9^, 35ql * 

q gftni qg wfi. 
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vtH n«ii5 3H «*. J? ™ ^SRSoisft ^ «r|% qsfcftt §sft a*#? 

<&<% ^l 5 ^. 3*N ^uj ap^fl ^ q$R 

<flt 53. tfi «l <t$<lffl!HtfOJt[j Hqqq^jHl qRitf iW 

feSTW ^3 ^ 53 <?5 35011*1 %. q^g f^aft qNta **<\wv 

% <\« HI 3mW\ qofcft % % nmvfr ap^ q 5( g> qrq m 

qiH 3. q 3!H ^IH^qqiqi q$ Hing *qw qiq qgjj. 

qiRor % *RTiq gf<qf«5*Jn it*! fiq ?I*nq aq ^ % g, q q^j 

®*1W % left c 3&q^loi q|a cr qf^ ^ c^qj qaq 

%m M %% ^yq^qar q£m-^q .^q^qqt qi-31 *aS\ m^l «cflHt 
WW «& fcWWnWT q % ?fafi *F,q| ^j % flq^q f*. 

^ to ‘ snaq^ ’ q£ qr#r wssqi ?3* 3j% q %qtt 

flfSHI qsnqfqqi q?ql 3Tfl%fc rlifl^ qiqst #. q|Hf, SRqfi 3?fcRq5fi 31% 

teslq; g^q hht ^q* qwqroi sti% #; ?n% %qt 3 rR%fc qfnt 

pq 5qq qoiiq %, a ^rUtf^ Sflfjfa it f^Wt 31% qfejHHi 

q^afl ^q i 3?% q% forurt-aqR 3tf ^fooT fcgiHl «jr% qstsft 

q<ft 3iiq &. q 3f qoj *% q q^II^q 3<q*I qjfcsft %?ft 

‘nsnqfcrcl ’ qq «qta% q>t<i;. 

5% 3Hq<% *q«5 facqq qR| ^T f^%5l% qfffl% 

fqpft wi ^i|qj qsRoi %> siwft q fq^f ^ qf qi q *3 

3JI qi^q qoiqq^ql cf«TI 3lH?jfa ^q^ qH RH^iq ^ li ^q33f%I ^%J|- 

it foiwt qif 35^1 iislHi q q<$ ql^ft %% 

HR33T q<I H3rfl qqi % q^t HR^l WHt ^ q.^ Wflt % 

qa& ^5^ q qrg^Rf q^qt 

qlti^ qs% 5i®qt qii5l3qq]¥ q ^1^ gfa #; 3?% #nqqi 3T<qiqq| 
qioftqt %qq qi^qi ^qj qsqt ^qt. qi^qt sqft rftqqpiiq %tq>«qi 
®n «q% %3% ?xqkq; qq^qi 3i3Hi% shir q%^t ^ qiqtf q°i «*it ^shir 

^% 3Ttq! q^l-qqj q§l%t g?:i<ntHt %. 

5iqkq» q^ q 51^3 ^tqi^i. ai% wiqt Rpqi*f ^niqqt ^tr, 
^raqrfst, ft^qqiH qi%q% si^f 3 ?% q^- 3 % j%§ w q q| «^% ®i»ft% 53 
^ ^q^g sofa 

q>?i1iT5PT Hi^q%t qp#r ^qtsHi qq q^R 3qt q^i- 

t^i qqii?% #-qq n% qr^i tjsaiqqj 3T%3ft Hiqiqi fq$iq Pi^q q^f %. 
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^ q># flreRflg t*To5 gWl fq| ^iqj a?ft 

q> qrqto qii3?0 q*ft q*^ sqasq qiq * % rt n\m sfa* 

^T( quit qfRT qi f\ W*\ qf- 

qisfi, ^ cnsqq) q«n> q>i3 §wt #. 

mi mi ^qqt ^ q|cr) q^cfiRq# 

qlqa^qf Riara^i #, *nwwj m qsR «?ft 3 ^ qfsro fisn- 
qq't q$ qf^, wm ter qi% q| qRqistf sfaor fcaiR qaq) 5^. 
q wst fq^t qt q>i| qiq q> qg q qcqqi^ q&. 

rswrchi qfai wfaMl 3*rotofqt m an 

% % g*&sfl % cl qqq st% afg^oScnqt qta q<$t 
faqqj 



*J3T(TrRT 

By Shantilal Sarabhai Oza, M. A. 

• (Baroda.) 

5 . q. ql smwft ^afNrr T^^n^rg qfa '-qlqif gsra* §jgqaqiqqi 
qqiqqfcmift q& ?fti q<r wi^t ftwios gsrcRft |ig Tpq nqpr #. •’ 
^ q^cRf gq|ft ‘ qpRT ’ q^H^T; <?2% ^3^ fWlloWT -tfqft 

qft ftm m Hi «rgmq m %. 

jwft (ft 3 gswcftt qtai cnq% qfci, q$ aft qsreqft-q =qrc 
q$«M qftfim qiq & aft ^ qwi q^fft sflq&t qw nxi\ 
^sifcfl- eqsjnft gqjlq: (n^ g^w, q$ ^ ^ 
q^g. ( r ) q«r g^ra, *t aft sft$. (^ 

gqgq, qfct qft sri%^t ariqqraft q^a. 

“ g*i<q ” fqq;q^ arreft sigfai #. ciqi qfa qtei 

cfoft qotsqj # 3ft qft 5f giRlftl focTI* ®n^Y 31*?^ 

qqft: (?) *rgcfftq. (H ) q^t?rw(igq: ( \ ) ffliflftqq.( ^q- 
3* qi%), (« ) 3*1^3^- ( <\ ) swraftfo. 

toiq; 5^rf 3 *qqfti gswcHf q^sft “ aRwrfrraq.” 
&. qqf % ?5ft *?m qfaqrai aqsj qqt. q^§, zm qj|^i gq*raqi 
qoi fftpft q?iqRqqi garci^y qq* faqpft q«q faqpft 

arraS, 3ft ?feoi ftqpft v\z Hi qw 3qg $. 

i. si. gft g^Riq =qiq?r qs^fti fiqqi sg aft «r- 

tiq =qmq %. *• «»* *rt qqi^ “ wnffesy ” garcift! q^ftg ^ 
spg f. 3. W qf r^Rios ftst gSrO awifesgrol ftqi wm &\. 

%. qc. qr tt HI Ihaft sqft 3?R;q gqi'R 3?#qft f|§*?ircqf 
sqsft &ik ( qi) srqff^qiq qg && yfet q^g ?g. «n 
fwiqiosft qi^q? qg qiq q^ qqi ?qi: (? ) ^n*q^qr ■qi^qq 
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\ si^j. ( * ) flisfRf 

osna?^ s^g. ?r. q. te-'Wft] Iqqt “ faqtqis ^Rsqt »qwqj 
aiRsftqi ®<sttq^l Rfct^lfaqi 3«qft art fqqqt aqft %. 

a?Rq 3^5^ “ q§R ” RR9 ?Pq ^ 

“ foama ” qfc $ qtsrrit & i\. q. fog qet #. * ? *ft *n?;qi gq- 

vrn “ rftoft *lta^q ” ttpq «Rtft #; a^ qtaqwi ^q *pq.q*qt 
?qt. ^ qiqRRi swart Raft 3Tl% #. 

*. qr. qnwl^wr Rrgrrq *rqfa|; gq«RRt faqq^ 3 ^ 
Rtaqi g*ft, q«q gqflcmi %?i, i=wm oft 9*fy sqt fais, 

^RlRl 3^ qnfsqRRqi qtlt geqjRt ^SR> 5 <tt. 

q^mlqnqi ( %. s. W' 9 -S vs ^© 9^ ) S^rir qrcsii^l 
gq*[R 3q< {|3q CR^I fqf. $. R. gsft ^qi gs^RR 

qt^tlr jjqflq tc ®TRq qwi ?ri; 5 . q. {V9 ^-!«r» gvft rVt® 
qta^gtq, g^iqqt r$ tfMt. 

R 5 i 9 Rtaq qqrts amq\ q. r! gqqq sft<g, m- 
stqi^Ri qtqiR*t fqq*fi «qq wjsqt <r qqq gtfr rr^r gRqq^ft qft- 
ftqfh feA ?qt, qqt gqqqRt st^rt ^sst gqq q>fq 3 it 3 ^ %Rtqft qf 
qqt ctqt ar|qiq ®n fqqqqi *$ aricqt %. 

5 , q. {ooo-^o\o ^n a^ gsrcragsn$q snH?q qqtqqi 
qiJt ^ ^ art fqsna sr^ra! qori qjfqaft, qfqqt qqt Rrrt fesnfaqrcft 
anqq^iRiaft qf qqt #. ^ cirri ^^iqiqt q^fft fcjp?rel squft ^ # 
ar% aw qf q| #. qtn * ftpaiqqi qq\R?aqj qftfcr foqq^ # 
rtqt Rtq qqi^ qqt arta^g ? clot tfi ®r% ntfiq qfeqft 
attqq ariqt^ arrat qtf?R[f.i5iRi araq qqjraqtat fq^ql 51 ® 

qt anqot q ?t#9feqt RPt qtsi ^qioft ^ ^%qt gqftq feq. 

R|q ^qiqt qjf# gq quit ^fqq; 9f% M^9Rfl fcft. ^Rl qt^ q# 
qfeqt q^qt ?qt ^ ^ g>% q^:g>% q^qt ” (gq qqi <Nt 

^Rt ?qiR^t ] artwR Rrri qf q?^t.!) q®r m ri*^ <?i 
q^ qfifc. ^stqqp? Rii^tfft RiRRort qt®l .^qt. Rt^rqqiift 
sna«t qrfqaftq ^ atqlq qt^i qtlf a’srtt R«ft. * wwft 
TOR^atq qt%q |cqfq^ ” ( qt w^qtqf qisRt artg^gi^q 
«tt q»|.) stFtf qqqt ^§r gw^tqi r% &. 
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fMW, R^T, $$R^q q qfa (|5n^ 

at ®l”fr R ^ ^ ^IWl fl$*RRRt gqqqqt 'jRRRFR 

^|f *& *&$« ^ RR I Hl| §. 

$ITOI*1 W % spawpft R5& % ^ qsft fej^q 5rtt # 
qoi i?R <RR R^R^ft 331§R| q#Tqt f^ “ qq;q fq^fq ” mqjfl 
R'RRi SR% % RRR qfcT^lfRqi B rl^fi qRefftij sqjq i^g 'FftfiRRI 
* RR'R fq ; RIRfoT * ^^nRiq RW«T[ §f<i q;fqq qqq|qjj(qj f. R. 

\\°\ Rt Wt &. fofeft RtTOrai 3T% vftq^qt qgq izm\ ** «Rq | ; _ 

Rj?f*Rqqf%q qqiqq*rcte 1 
Hqor RR R &«T^ Rq R^IOJRjl 

tflRWRiq *ftR^q% RT RRIot Sftat 3# Rt^, “ 3» f%^ Rt<3i§qt 
Rtei r#sN §r?r<z mv ^R«ft % % fos (rTr ) sr 

< ) ri$ sfa ^ feR5 qn: q R*Rfq<r Rtf. ” Ritf qitf% 

M qtRltf WK ^R tf R^f §R R RRtf qqt. % tf<t 

qifq R^ltf cltf cT^t qtrTIRI ^RKRi^Rl qjfqafft aT^qfofft fqRtf Ri(ft 

r*irrriri R^aitf mm ^rtr ffarc q*i 5 q\ ^ tf% hri^I:— 

3p}q§q;aT qjl^t g^tf tf R* *! fRf*R3Tt fqfgun I 

^oi sqRfq r r^ir qii r<rr( II 

tffej^pnq RIRRf qfeft sq q|q| tfqi^ STltf.tfR^ 3f RtR^Rl 

wk qistf. cH*t ar«i:-R!»q^tfq arta g^i^i tf gtftf q»ios^q ^R 
fqq^iisqt cfr q# ^wr ^qi qq>*fi at r^ri ?” mmm qi|3R rIr^ 
sia^n q>^% qjfaq aa«i #. ^sttri ^ ^1 «^?rt qqt, 

^ 2 % 3 ^ «T %oi ^«i| 3Ti^ q> 0 . ci 3 qfww ^ R 3 ^ *K ^ RtR^ 
^«it q^qR ^ 51 ^% f^isqt. 

q %3 ^5ifeq> g?mi Rfq ®i*l ^ ?. h. ? o^o-^ «A® 

■^flRl arq?: ^ #! 4 RSpq ^[RfoT ’ R! q fR5f|a 

Wt Rilf 3#RT R55q) Rq% ‘ RR^ factmf'R f Rf R3 RW RfR^R? 
fqqt? g-q^iqqi q,| ^q qg‘®|it d. 9T% ctRf RIR 3^^ 3^R» RRRt 
*f 5^Rf % q^i qqq^ «ir^Rt 3?R ^ R^fR ^RIRf 

^ Rqt. 

gRpdt r^rr ** qqi sqn Rt^ ? w% q?n R|R*t ^ ? n 3 § 

i qsn ai% “ fqsqqf ”RI RFtR R^IRI R55RT ?TRRIR 'RRlR 
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3rtc #. t qanat qs^ifo wm qtf. ^31 fqsqujqi qjifo 
qaqt art^RR tfltst t«ft 3T[ SpqRRt 3TI?ft ‘fqqrf&q’ jr^. 
HI ftftRT RWtf aftoS^q &; «?% * fqfeq’ ^RMp% 1 tfo? ^ qijtq 
aftfiffli i. qat qitqt ftR«TCHi WRt ‘qiqt’ «fetynf *|t %. 
t q^T fRtftft STCtq &. Rlt fifes fifeqqqt arq i g tqt $tf 
sti. qtan <&fit STCROT tft aqqt a?4 & “ *IRl iftR qqi, art t <5 

H?fR qftt fqj ? ” <[ «iq fil|q; 3^m\ q& fi\sl ^t, qftq 
ntsr TOft 3<*Rqf art fqqq fq^Rt t<a t=qqR q^qi| ^ t 

qiqqqf quit qtst &. 3i[ *Jjaft arq 5lfi qaj3q*fife*5<rrq5ifq«R 
?jqqr 3*s?T q«ft. 

*2^5 fifeqq qqiwi 3 # pqft qqq <rqt sqrq 3iq qiffqi ^tq ait 
Ifit3jt q^t q qsfeqqqt qqtq qjan ai*tni qjq qf fetfi qR afanri ant 
“£q;iqt ^rst art qtqrct q?-an ^qqq sifitq ^eqmf q.ist qi<sft 
q *3 =qk*n ait q^m tiqiini qtqr in *nj£ §g. cqiqr tqtflait s?»i gq't 
tqR q*qi ?q» ; qtqim aq^faqi qqRlaitt mi t\m\ art tqitfatni 3T*q- 
qw ^iq qqr £tq t *qrcifqq; i. fifeqiq'l nqsq q<t % t; q&qqni <tfq- 
sifaq; wm tfeg %. 

q«qqii^lq jjaRiqqi am qinq qifqat qit ajjf| gaRicft qiqfff 
fiftaitt #st fe-q «n fq'qqni *| q?q q>qt i. gqqqt (anr^ra ) 
niqini qtqiqi qjisqt ^<qqR q^fq?, qiqoT, qtn, q^niq qift qjfqafiqt 
q%^i qf q^qi qqqi®, 5 qiq «l * 

q*$qi ( Common platform ) ;jq* ^ qq | qf^ ^iffcq^Wt 
afqt ait qisrorr ^ aiqi^qfqq; qit cqsft qqi ait aW- 
vrg qiqtni ^iqf qif^cq tis^iq; art %q qqt qj^qi qqit ^ 
qqg qql. tat qg n«qfii^lq oqqqni q| m #, RRftt i ^ 
ts^tqj s^q frfqat fqt, qt qii §qt qii^qin qi=qq1t, qlq ^ %■ 
*^ri jjs attafl t^ni *§ aiqq^r ancqj ^ 3?t fttqq qqft 

?. U Rt^qnRT qqqi^ ^fqq “ qfq^q q;§f ” ^ 

at. qt qiqqi fqg;iq qiqi^l^ftq q qq fqtqq ait ftqq ^q JlfiW 
qiqt #. t qqq't qiqtnt q?R!B^q mf qqt qq! arq^qt qxt 

qfq«jceq qinqi qqin't qiq tnt ant %. 

5 . ^r. qr qron Iqqni qtlntl qui ?jqt ait qiqiaft ^ wt 
Ring qiffq sqiqi^ar rqqR an qn^ %q ^s:it a^tt aiq«f5f 
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riri shsrI &. siri rrri “gjqq qnsq” 

qt 31*113 ^ ‘ ^JftnSBl ’ q<qq> qrq; ^ 

gs?*Bt5I d. W4f5iqi qqirai Iq^ 3£t35nqqR; Rlij 

fpq ail WA 3 cttR q*it felt. 

g5f7l?ft %Rqit <^R RI?I ifr ^ ^SSftfiqj qlqt HR qtqift 

stfqi si fqqsr d »i^ cl q|si ^ qil| q 513 . 3 ir fqqn %. 

*sM w** m\$m\ ^snfsRiq sifarc ^ R %r- 
m 3ftq^Wi ^ SRSWig nfafq*q 3RR ^^ 31 &. 55TO fq^jq wfcft 
jq«RRi *1 iTPqiart’ft 35%R Riqt aiq ^ Rqqq =qftq, Tiff, Ri<jq;i, 

m, RRif R*ft «fis; wif faaftnt m ifisft *5ft # ^ <^3 %. 

rrri %$iRt foqqi ^ fq«gqi Rft^ g^mqj qat tq& qqRi %m. %rir{ 

Rfi$ q°T SRlt ?ctf. RlfR^i *RqPli Rl^t $qt. ^Rqiq, 371SR, qqfcl 

R35?t SIR ^RRSI RRRf ^SRIRJ qqaj ^q|Rj % m 

?• ^ si qq^l ^ogTTt^q “ inq-^qt ^laiqqR ” qft 
q.^<JI RR^it vql %. 317*51 Rlf^Rfli q^oj iqRt qq)g; $q|3 aqqqi q£ 

isri qiq i. 

elf srsi fqiqrc h,\ Rfd r?rr Rifi^, 

Rlftfli RfR te q Slf^S? 

X XXX 

qifecil qsqiq fosiqi q 
siqi SRi q^iR, slims qi sIr^. 

^fHqtari: ®i% Risi 3 R 1 aiqq Rifqafiq q^crfiRqqiq qisqst 
®%st #. ciRi gN, R§igsiqi 3 ^ $©\q qRtqt ^q<t scii rqfqqiq g^q 
^ q“l^[ %. qaiq^qi SIR fcpSRRRf ItIRR grqRql ^qqqini qftlfq Rf| 
^R 0 i Rcq’i Rifeqji gqiR 3 ^RlfRR RKfifft 

Riel RRi q|^ *K l\ fR%; RR SI?, RRRil ^ I^Rt ^1 ^ *TWWt 
mv «ipft vk %. ct qt| 3nqoi^ qiq?w rir #. 

3 iifq% cii %■ ’s. \\*>< si rr^i siq? ®qiq qroqi 

Ri^q; “ ^oiRfi ^ aiq^iqis rr| ^q^slrpft 5 R^ 
RIRRiql 3Riq^ air 3137R qqsq qfqaj dR^lRRl ^ ^ - 

^I5f RFERiRF TfiqRRt RRIR ^ RRI 3TR %. f^qigS^RIR 
ri sii|qt, ci qi ct ciRi ®ti% %, ^ 3ii| ^ qjfsq “ q^w ?rtr»- 

Ri ar^tq » sisg A si. tosis f. 3^^ 

qtRlql SR3fl|t. 
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5% clr-lfR*! fqq 1 ^ STlfe’* c?r l 1*°% *T 
“ srsftspq^isq ” qqraf. rr qitsq ^ «n§ q am? ( allegory ) 
ang *qR ^ ^.“qls^ql *rr arf^^ qq# *qi<fy m\m 
its ?*qr. qRiqr «sq q& slq^ql qif qiqt. isroq surr^rI 
qM 3T% JTliTT^'ft ^RT mt T qqRRqi 1$l fqqq%qq qftqiqj q 37KR 
qi ; qt. v wk qf &stiq?ft qRqi %5iN WZFi %.' W 3TO<T q'tal qftsfi 
&fR STTflcT 5F«it HR ^q^g^cr qR|?ft qltfrT WK qjft %. 

?. iw nr srgki ^cr “ qsRrfqsqq ,J ^ &. troi qqpq 

qSjJ't qg^55 qitqcqqq? gqqR: 3T|% #. aqqffl SRiqj SRtfqjSRl SfqflT, 
jRq't q^l *M gq^q, R^qql sfaoSm, qqqql ql?T 55 ^qt, IfelsRcft 
^gsiql qaft3?i, qnfrftefri tm* qiftzr $Sqq»t, Hql #qRt 

qjqia'r, q^qqi JWiqsft qR fTqq'l gqqq) aR SrtRqi qngqqi 
^3^, vft fqqRtf w^ir q$ 3 ti qn«R qg ®iww» 
qq|*3 i. |R1 qq^g qiqiql qqqjfqqiRqi RT qiFT WOTH Rq^ 
w i *if i. 

*. qr. nr qfq qnqR HR 1 qq'V arq’erer qiqwr 
qifecqqi qM q mer qii #. Hqr qt<«r ijtq^nfqqiq d; aR % 
RqqqRf qR fqq ?q «R^ #. §RR HSR ^ Rtft WH 

qq d. qrnqi «r s&iRiqj qW *rR & % qq% qrci ipqniql qqi 
qfi R ssqi %qis[ qi. =q^iq *ri qqql^r qqq arA ^qt Ri*Rt. ci®i 
ql q^qit w(lq qtrq» nisqT. ^ 5^1 §5sr qii^^q 
cri ni| q^q^it ^5 zm §ft55t. ni^rrqt qs qy% qi^qi g^R^r %qiq^q 
qraq) 3?w% ^3 s^§. qs sqwi qioftm rmm\ ^ fqifli qR qift 
q^iqt qi^ ^gqtq qswiR qqR qqq^ qwt. ^ 3 ^ 1 ^ ^ 
qioft qt|^r qf|. wn?t“ 5 ftq 3 q< sti^t” ^3c?i 33^ nqiq qs^i ^f- 
qi qioiql «q|fc! **& %. 

qSP5S^q 3T% q^q^q <ZZf\\ ®qq} q?OJ qi^ %. ^pqRjft 

qqgqiq 3\*(i ql^qq sftq ciqr qqqi qsl %&- 
4 qqt ^ <?3 ql ^if gqrl qf?. uqi q(l qq^i qlw^qf ql ^qi «? 
515^1^3 «r^q qR, mk i^siqqr iq>qql ^qifait sfaq^qg qig 
3q> qrss'tqi »j^t% aisqr ^ gif^q^ ^iqrsg. ‘qfarm faqr q1<q^^ 
qq?h q^ qql fq«qn^ ?qt * qi?^i?ql fqg^q 515^1^ qi% Ilf 
q^f aiqqmi «q^ ^ ^ ^ qif ^ 1 ^ efts qr^jfi qi^qj q>ft 
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jjg. an ^ fatfn nf ffoiq q^l spft. *rtfit afiajfoqq; 

&n\ nw ^ n £iq, ^ qq M ^ ^got ^ ^ ^ 
feqpr *wft. 

t «. w. nr n*n$ %nq “ mm ’> ??f q^qpft £ 

sr«r5?^oft ®iwt %. q qiqqvft fqs^qai “^qi^p’- 

m finn 3qdt ^rt^wl.5tncwwinir?f?wi §q>. ^ *& nigtr^ft 

P& «WEtSfrl ««Wl <Ki^ %i\. qs | qq ^ 

flnar nf vmti n^r «tent timirn nisi q'lnfift q^ ^, Iq > ^ ^ 
53ft 9^ sftfi.ni *r% nfit. nraf *|qi 3 fi< q q <*gqq §^4 
q§ nut q nannt 3 <%q nro qirsft fnqqni q q^q§ ^nmi gs^lni 51 
<nqt Ifr. 

l fe. AT msat qjRJqfiqt qq qgq? *«fit &. M jj* 
3^«CTl ais^iqt q^ nfoqqt q§ 3Wft afisqi %. qi<sq, q.fq 

qwt fifen qqit ®ifi s^n *t£q g*qqtnt qgqrc: qq^nni 
q«fa fiqn nissal g$ q$ qqrc %. 

%. qr. nf ntn qftq fifes n>% nmni qmsft q»fqq 
&?*rni “ sfretei qfeq-w ” nrani n-qg gqnst ws* q>§. 

%. qr. Vv><> nr ,; arrowy ” nrnnr %n qiftq “ 5^^ qqi ” 
nfe qqj n^r qqi qtpiranl sq*t #. 

q. qr. ^00 nr fikteifq ‘few nrntfigq’ niqinfefitsininratf- 
nt mm fqqqftqnt qifterc q.qt ^ f^qnni fesrc wi nqisl 
qqi. #jfit 3$Kiq55i ?:ioiiq qn^ nM^r 'qr^ ntq.^; ®r^ 

qi^isg % ‘ q agn> $m ifi^| fig ^ s«i ?q4t ri fit nqfj 
«$ q ^r: aign nmn qf iq . fitiiqifqt isqyfit ‘fisofisi gnt fqn 
fifq^r qsnt sr #. 

%. nr ^jqoqnnqnfoiq “ fqn^ fiq ; q ” qqi 
qnfqg g^aq; %. %q} ntn^qni nsfi fqqs^ifnt imrf aq^ &. % 
qqrant nwifa? ftqfqg qSmnqr q;nis ^ q^iq^ft nn^tg qoin qfqqi- 
fit n*qqiisqi gai^qqt *ii(t htiI #. an g?qq> qfi^ qf^i- 
%q> qiqqqj qq rini qfernqtftfi qoft %. 

t«. wK nr gnfqqft^igft: mnni fifeci ‘ q$ fi^teur * 

Hiqqt fifq 51# #. M Wnt n*ft %fit a |fit 
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$ir err gtft srnft ^R $; *nd ^ 

J^Rq^* ftwft 5. S. 5^) *IRt & dqj qjR^ 

dtd Jwd:-( *) ?vs^ qtftqf qqfor gsrcirft TOniawT d*ftfog 
3?34>^ &.(K) *\m'\ 'fiRdtsf 9 5 d &.(3) O^RTJft tfR- 

sqrarat w jftari daw «nq &. (») TOist «rd g«RRft mnMpi 
d qtemi 3rq^ m\ fam *ir &.(\) gTOqt *faifq*qR d$ 
qR if. (^) gams qVra^ sri dft gtf«q ^ i; qai qqrqiqjfeft 
gird 3rd ^grfai qifaqt surtodw qR d. d«ft ?v»d q$?n 
wjj i^q *nf?cqg srq^qjq dtar dRiri qaqr ^-§ & 

srqdsr Rqid qRimladq; “ ^ft qfsrc tiarerrf) niqr” m* 
d. qraiR \^\ fesig. nmr# ttesr: dq^d «rd gsRRrei fq§^ 
sgrqfxrcn^ qtfa5*R qt. «n fcmfqoft qqircr qMt %. ^ 
qfew wwft mw\ gr?q ssroit ^ ^m\ z% |:- 

( \) 3T d *qid 5 ^RTt ?qt. qRR=fqRR; Rai=fROT. 

(g) sftsftd q^% fqqldi qqqq't. 

(*) * 55 , 5 i, * 1 , *?, 8 r§ qift “ % Rd ” r q^Ri qqm 

(v ) JRanfqR qrcd 3 t?cT are qqi % *q* qqqqi; qte^, gq?, 
( qt¥)j *ur ). qigo5«ft an are qt 3d qq% 3rd qrf df q 
«RT #. 

(<\) “ gd qqftd gag » ^srd g^qqr ‘ gqf *tr\ ^5 ’ # 
nqdr qqt ?q>. 

($.) ‘ q * d ‘ 01 \ * m • d nz & 1 q 3 rd qi* V d 
q?% ‘ rq ’ qq^ ^isrd qt^r sr qqqqr. 

(«) g^, 5F*w, 3*5,3R5 ^qd qq*iqi 5*ri. 

q«Rii^q g^icRi dg*R g^qqi ^qi &a. qorsqq*qt 
q§ =^q3i|qt ^t=qqqr 5^1. d^tfq ®rd qifjq ^nqiad ^oiqi. g«oft 3rd H5i* 
to qNt qqq^q to! 5^f. artffq TOitd & str^r qjrff^qnd q*n 
gqftqq ?qf. gqtfl 3rd izx 

aru^qii, 3dq\qi, 3rd q?qi g^ft s$iq dqrr R^iqqi. g^d 
dqRRf srd ^rfqt 5^1. gsi^qqi dqrd ®rd qifq^r qi% dt 
q5i°d qtqiqt qifeqdqf ^qf, d d3d dl^ri dqrd^rtd qid enqqi qqi. ^ 
^rqi w q»d dwrdt qjqqi 3rd srdfrqji %qi ^rg^ 9«n 
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3*3 JTCcjfr ^ Q*TCrt qor ( colonies ) 

777771 7 w i CT - *» « * * «•* *5 

3TI^d H «R0I qttPSRH %_ 

flirt 1* k SS , TO „ ^ 

0. a*i> *m tow rn. I.TO.TO Atows W toj 

** w * m !"* f «*■ w flmn rtH ctr „—*_, r 

r*S! *-s 

rSrTfcvJ 331 ‘ ? ’ *"«2K£5 

** 77 T ^ «t «TO Bras TO) 

TOTOft ?(fl rt qBfl q«| wit rt g-Jt gggj| R ^ ^ 
'5 W, qrt qtart fegfe rt »<» wrt wnmUaro* 

™ ^ WWf ^qqtJT ^ irffc. am 

TO=5R 5f W[q JTOiig 53. ’ 


*wwt,*BWrffr grog fliteunfcrc ofem ^i^k- 
J& wi# art *fa »torc$ ?r4t g*rcpft src?n% ^ «$ 

m «jf #. 




tffir^Tisrcr g^inr ^ 

By M. R, Majmudar, M.A., LL.B. 
( Baioda ). 


3*roft •=> ** Vhi d^N few «n, 

SSS3? 11 •—*—*' 


. ’ *f * *** **". w» «* ofem 

■ml wbtejjRiiti,, OTir'i &■ «* jmmi a wa j 

* *«*" 5fe ** *« * * < m W ^ 

«=t wsRa«?Rirt jlait 5555 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

”1 Hir ' mi nWtal 3^ 

0[ ? . Ill* 1 * ^ ^ J» *Rifa r^qt% 9irm srfNtf 
m ^ *;™ 51 ^> «*«*, wmm qift% qifoq 

mm\ ^ *% Hn<i d. 5 


sftfaqn^ 3IT<3 Slf^R 315q £lq qnt qqi§ q^. 

f 1 ^ *ra*ftfaana qfl, qq f^qt qqfci aqqq^* 

3*R tfflRqi q|£ ejqq; qqRTClj, q% ^cpqqs^R; qj£ ^qqiqj 
! ^ ” S|qq£ W r ?cq qq %qR> #. 


> S’nftflt gqr r q^^ 3*T<T| g^sfil 3Tqqi q>q|qsfit-5[iq «OT- 
^ ^oft qSRRlfaftsRl qg #• q*g gqifqcflqi feqqqqtqj *qqq 
^5 $q <^qf gtasR* gsRRflqt fq^g 

{ . ^NX*! gq^q STiqqRI 3Tfe?q r qqpT»Tf ‘ qqqq » ^ qwW$ 

qq’lqRfqfq » qft JJ3R|?ft cflsq ^ §fq qjfqq *RRq[ yqqqf **g 

^ 31 *W» qifcrq-i (q*$q-g3tqq)) gq^iq qqfog^ qtqR^q 

*W5*rt 

143 o.i. 
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jffii qrf?<qq! fqqiq-%^ qfrqq an aqqqiqt &- 

55i 1 <?§ 5U5fq » 5* ‘ f§[ 51555 ’ 5l5«ft siteoiqiRt ‘ * R _ 

jftfaqgsqq ’ 5551 ‘ ^Rl^fT^PT ’-551 *ft\ J^SKRft 5551 • aigqi^ft 
^ q'fcrai^qt fsm ^ $qr <n«fr 5«ft. 

3**15 qqfcgs* qtnqsto gfcwi * ‘15 ^Mfq 
5^5 ’: q qwq't qV'5i «ft qi5i £iqiJft 5fa 3 s q&fft gq*Rft 
#Riqi<§ ail 3 * 5 * # r sq %. 

<W55 g5?Rft *ifq*a* 51515155 515 qt5]qi 3155 Ro 3?J| 

^ fll 15 ag-qq % i?i qqijft qfa qite'l &. ^ qqrct fqqq, ^ 
«l€lCT StPqfo5!q^*5! qq^iq! ‘ 555% 5^55 * *1551 ‘^lOFFWfa* 

5155 ! qlqlqiq! fqqq qqw*^ & qq 51551 wm %. 

5H^T55 *r$ 5 qqql nfafe ft^qi steij 5<qrq #. qjTios^ dqs 
qfeqifeqi 5*515^51 555 ( 3$1 Descriptive Catalogue Vol. VII 

Kavya Mss. 1934.) qj * =qioiqq ’ ( #4. <\«v9<: ) ^ ‘ ‘qnqqqq,’ 
(sgts^ ) 351 ‘ is ^i'nqqq;’ Stft 3^q» si<?lq1 qta i. 

q* ‘ qji'yMRmqii^r ’ ( 515*5 qrar ) qqr 5iq*ft q$ 
qfecf qralqiSr 5ioi*q q'lfaqi *r? 3 fkt $*ml qq^iqt, 
q. K Q M (?.s. ?^«») Ri fcf ^qt #. <t 3 * 5*5 ?.q. 

qj irk qq^ #. s*3iqqi^;?t sft5$ snlft q$ “* 155*^3 5355 ” 
qi ^ 1 ^ 1 5 qqi*& stai d. ^ frft mi) ft# q>?i5i sriq't #. 

‘ qpifq ?i5^f35is(q; ’ 5iqql qf^q.Tir arq; R 

( ^« ) qi q^3 ‘ ?R5 \Rt 5gfq ’ 51 3t(5 3ltqiq gqpn %. 

^iqjffl q^qi 55i 5^5 qqmi fq f q fipq %. sqqi f|^qj quoftai q^i 
?ftfeqqqt q^R ?j5?mqi qoi eRf qqibiqi 5 ^. rr fqfqq 5iq- 
jra’lRi ^fwsrgwft q>^t ^q qjfg 35555 ! sqq^g^ q^ 
^qjqfi 55^ 5?fi5 qqqft 5 % ci-^l qftRqfq 5 ^qi«ft, qftf* 

55toqi qflcitR R Stq^q 5Rqi51 |g«ft ^5t g5R!?ft *W*W?n 

«Ttcft 3. 311 5^015151 5»5f 5551 qR r i5q<5l^ 55^ 3l\ 5?5I d- 
5j5 555tf5SIff5l 515 5«qiq"!5I loti 5$q 551^1% %5 5^3 ^ 
qi^5 3;5?lcft 55 ^qil 5[cft ^cft 5T^qj qiitqqf q|c^ #.# 

* 1 3f55q*i5 ’ 5i q$ 5wi qi| qWIsia qfowq ipft q? ^ 
“ «i=qwm ” ql ql«ftqt«fl gsRi^ft itoqtq swz ft!#. 
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5*33 m\ M gn?!rft 3*13131 3|tf gqrf^l 3f 

^ qoft *"* *• ^ * ws «IR fem i «n 0* ^ 
qlsfafaft ?fi% 33373 aqtqj § > ^ 
q?3II S33>3I 3»I33ll stal-nspit 5*3; #'3 3313 gsf^j. 3 ^ 

Wl ^^3 f 1 ^ 3$ w 3?* 3\m <r| %; etiqjft w 

*Rt:-— 


^ 33: | «ft 3^313 33: I 
% 

H0J«T %<3f ^3 3SPI 3 I 

3I3Rll#f3 3S& flSFftfiTCfjpq^ II \ \\ 

M333 *33*1 TOT, 33Wflft «^?3 gi^!3R 333 333tf35ll^ 
3t^t% I 

^ 3 ? S3S3if3 3iqi%3 g 31^135 1 
31*3 fqOT^OT 3%3 33133 || » || 

3131^3 35>£ 3® gq qV^lfa | jftfoT 3fq 33 Slfoftf | 

Wft?^ 331 31# 3<> 3131% 3x33: I 

3^51^33 3il3fa$ §31^33. II ^ || 

#gf 511^ 33 f 3{ g?3 3t 3 3lf3 I 33%3 3 ifaf | fq33.‘.... 

[ # ] 

X X X X 

?q«%# f55*3$ 313*3$ §<3 c3^ I 
313 333^*3$ «*T?3$ gfljq't 3T%5 II C II 

% §33lfl ^ ^ 5.1 if cl ^ f3^l| I $ 3l33lff ^ $9 5| if ^ 
f® 3I^f I ^ 31331 S)3i 5?l if % 313 Sislf I 
c3^5*3lfa33<g3 ^pi^fiqq cq^| 

WqH?faSN 3^1^33153511 5 II 

5*f3 33^fi[ <8111 5I3R [ *ft ^®3 3 3fl3f] f3 3§ ®3lf | *3% Slllft 

fqq % 35 ®iftf I TO fq 3§ ®»53 9lfoj 3?fa 3^ 3gtf | ft3^ r 3 3^ 
®»ftf | 

=3®$%i3 q$3 %«5cq$3 4f®3: I 
3i33laf3 qtwt ^331333 <3%5H f® n 
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qfea «ii if ci ^ qw ^3ift I ^W9 sw 3 $i^f g m§ 
m *$3 if 1 

* iwft *» iftft * l 

?r ^ fa?r*R:q>fcr5i *1* cR * li 

%for sift hr h 3stf I fqsi q»if 3fa 3 if * fat 3 
it l fafi q.if ftsng «pr * *noftf I if fast ^ 3 ^f ' 
qt gaifaT q^cqqq argqifoi I 
fqifq ?,FT R II H II 

^ 3 J 5 *»t qiq sW 3 $ ««t 51 i ^ 3l q fa sft 9ft 

«Sf q;H 5llf I 3?1 *55! ^ 5! ^ $*lf I 

5*iq1 =335*44 f$5 $3* *<* I 

fft$ *3 $f*R =3 fjca: qfw^ ll U II 

grot $f cl * «<sftf I 9?H 3*t **'< 3 ^ 1 

gf? ^aia * qi'fa I qssifu m |t ra^i * q$ftf l wiwfa *i| wilt I 
* q^f I 9?rat ^ q| 3K 11 ^ 1 
qf;R: ^faqt tri <Nh*. I 

qlaw* * fq^ct * cr ftq* q%3.H ^ II 

srfoi mfH 33133 ail * if i ^ *wro 3 ft I ^ 
m 3ft \ 3<fl gft i *r 3 ft i ^ * if ^ *nft 11 ^f 11 

53§3fcW fcftSI =3 $f<*3 I 
R^?q°i **'4 fqq HRirq* r^ii \\ II 

r^ efift tra 3 it I %l * atf f I fail qsif 5 ^ if ^ * 
^ fiqai ff§ cJifif I fqq Wnfftori 3*f c!5?t ft*l3K q 

q;a55t 3i33i I 

Rsifa fenfm l 

g3l:W3KI W^sft 43: II 
33333 33**4* 1 
awl. ft 3 lfc 3 l q ^ ^ 3 ! II t* 11 

3 xq tiHfci it ai *g fl4l ift I ** q^i^ fft fiw if cl 1 51 ^ |551 ? 

qq h 4t@iqf i if ci s *ji ^if i ^ IT( if ^ I sRimft ^ft qT 
ft \ q^l &t 81 ^ qi«ii i?l *1 wft 1515 qwfoi ?nq ^i' 0 ^ 
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SflfesRStf *RI gqq;cq^ | 

^ 3«R %f HR5qi%q cfc^q |, ^ ,| 

ir whs *5 it» sw shit I fes safe ^r, wt =*, »& 

*«* ^ ^ 1 fasi *t m i ws ^ sis «* ™ J 1 

^Rf^Ut sfifHfq %5j ; q^q, ni , r: | 
faqn qi|% m: qiigfqr: ^qf; || ?</ || 

SR • #** fz$\ fes ft ^ [% ? , ^ r^t qfflt i *ft 

my W 1 ^qqg qtg qjjftf | 

i*T qqifoi ?i3f?gg(qt?i: | 

W,5W ® q 5 iTm% fe jri* n ^ | ( 


* RI f 55 ^ %i: ftqiqqfqaftqqi | 

q 5T*Frt ^flf ; qtq| qq : || || 

3lf,(, $34^, mv\, n^R q Jltq^qq (?) I ^ qq^ g™_,^j 
smfoi s\fq if gtfq 1 3f$tqf ?qj q ^jfq | 




m^T5T 

By M. P. Vaidya, M. A., B. T. 

( Suklatiriha.) 

®?T £q#ciq;i5 #-*Rqvq ? fflqifoq;, qiffoj ^qaft 

fqqqqi-'&Ti r«RIT-3Tt^3q) 3" 3 55] ?|ri ?q^|3q;f? ^<55_ 

q°ft %. ^iqot <qi aNta-qnani fw^fa ^ % 3 im| sftf^. 

gq'hleisft q&flHft cl^ fqgtT> =fi7R rtq q*fl. ijqqiRS sqquft gfqqtf 
sfifolJT ft *TN«T 3fft vqfq ^ argali ansi ^ tftq % n 

aNfa *mq <$jft ^-qiloSsn qV^fiis g<fcft *wq:3TCv*fa;ft qm 
% k nr<ftq ^fasra sq^q qftt q«ft. qrfq3ft 3q£q*fsiq 
q?tai; qs& fqqnl g^i^i gwqs- 

siBjart mtfi srWt. qf#qr 3Ti4t sfftsig ^norat ??n. fts-q«o& q^ 
stufft-gi; *fcq-gjT. ft *wqqf sr%cw m z&q sn% £. 

W%?w 3 %:-■“ zmirffa&m smifr mtm, mi 
qrcraeWer i ” qsi^fteftt ^fftsig ?:T3T?T<fJTaTi q& #. q»fq 
?|qg-^5|fqq; q^isq-^sj %_ ^\^(l } sfofa qJftqf ffftsifpft 
qiq #. fq%£ ftqq q»| &:-“ This institution of official 
reporters (Prativedakas) existed in the time of Chandragupta. ” 

fowl msq-sft-siftqi «*ft q^iqqf trowf qft^i qrtewtf ^ qtgsft 

HoSt $ ftqtft 5. S. 3fT \ooo qq 37*41 ft*$iftftt Sq»IWf 

9?I5qf #, «n$ q^q^l f«?qi qqft ^pqr ft ^ g&s 
%. JJ3 ^tsiai rtf cqf £iq, qoi qs$ ftt fftfacl ^ % Vofe*! S'clfd^l 
qilsiq* ctafr mm $ftq ft* w&* qt &. art fqqqqi &. fft£qi?rt ft gtaqft 

‘Orion’ 3ift ‘Arctic Home in the Vedas’-^ sqqhTl q$ qf%. 

gqsi qft tfr % 3131 ft; fq*sj-fq?tisq q,i qi=qtq ^wq*ri ?g 
qff. sisrq-qql, h^rkct ^ si?q 9if5?q qi^ eft q?r'.fq «^l 

% snqfal «qq*ri ( 3I3I ), qftq^ (Teaching University) f^qfe 
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( Head of the University ) 5Rf. RftlRTTrRf STlMfai qkj- 
qlflt % % 3)5»hiq aqt sat Rsft, *iRT5& siaf, sqft <qtar qifq 
ainar q*te' I “g*$l g?g«qqnqdsqg^i» 
( vsd ) an «ufq «iq^ sqs®* qiq I. rsito st g^qqfof 
‘SSf* 5 ’^ R& I. 5 ^ ‘qf*q*C qj^ gMfash % MiaqRi qq»q|s 
(qftf qftm q| %) ^qi'sqrq ( ) fcrcnr aaqai & $i ‘qf^’ 

«$ gqitq. fs*imqi'qraq^ (s, *, ?) Ri £<fog qNi^sft qf^ai 
Inaai Iri qq: sa\ qf^ nwnftra scflj 3£f ; a S3. 

^qV % 5 < grf s fat aqt. ^qfe-^is^ *gfaqi rpft. 

^rqiq-?^ ggp %a^r *r q»?pq qq> qr^fta %. qMa qqai ^3 ?irr| 3r 
®tasqqi-gqR $®qfa ^ #. ‘ sif’aa » at q|3j toi sqft ?rai 
grcpci ^ariasa q.oq5g r q M %% % <qi f^iPa ^ qtaiqt I, ^ 
SiR^R R'.^ qR Ot I:— 

“ ga*lai <?gq!5sr q^S'R^iRif^q qorcfj 

ssqqqfa ftqfW §*5qfa: *ga: || ” 

sstsstr ftuwiWft I mft a f^qfa. ^t jgqsi-qusqai qfesi 

RRR!''^Rl «t+.Ri ^RR RR^IRRftRRl q<R ^1% I. RiRS% fiSqfa 

q>fnl. 

silfl qftRRR^ q^Rq^ql $r, q^fa-aiaiai #sjRf, q% 

gjf«Ri;*qiR Mr rr } , sisrqitfa g?f,SRi q*RT r& aqaqa-aafiR 
stowr #. Rg«3 r Rg Rii qq^q aqi qiirwr-sgfag all swot-w 
4% 9R ftqqpf gjtfft ri^r! aqq |. qi^R 3?ra|stf, «faq% arffrlRltf, 
^q% «IHtf q^ RqRRR-R?qi^ qRRt. RqRqR-RfRil? foSTOift 

Ri55% hk ( ^ gsft ®i^qRT sei? wqt ri^ w 

^tRl RRRt RStrft. 13qt Rg fRfe 

“ R^q^RqiRFl qt'4 Tqqw qgrt | 

1W RSlfqa: q^ ^q^.fqR SS^ || ” 

wifiq i|^«! rri RRq qtfqiRi It. 

RRRRR-R^R R# ^2RR ?i^T.R qiq |. RIRRl-RR ^ ^ 

««tri M% «qRi qqi Rt^ ^«?ir sq qiq 

Rl^-RIRR RR% I. 



Education of Ancient Aryans. 

jfc ^ m ^ d|Sc#l 

^Ifqor *igfR«fi q$T R%. qifllSRcr ‘ Rl|?ft * Sl^rg. «tRfr 

RtPlRf ^R «1% %«l!3 fll^PR 5$. * *!>*!§ * «3?q% «T(# fe|$Ri 

is-wro*^ stirt* qr|q% } snMIfc - snfRRlfo 
j^sfRfa I ” ^sqoflqjtff (Teacher’s Personality) 

oRfRicR^ WTW 5. RR«R ^ & % ct R 3RRIR RJiRlR % qtRiRI 
aflwft RSTRlfi^Ri Rlfoq rn\ {gROf «&. 

Jjraoiwtfft^ OTJRjft fqmsn #«& %. SP^nfafRq^ 

qqtsqi «, ? jft R^Rt R?fl RRcfiRR Rqj RR^RT RR«ftq |fc. 

HR? Rifc d: “ ** «*^, ^1*?, «IR^T, Rqf^T, {fcgRr, gfl<R, fq?J- 
fqqt, flfafasn, ^qfasn, R$tfq«n, sralMn, Raqqsji, qt^tqifqfsRrr, 
q?i§fqRr-*E*ft feqrtt Ul nfcft *te4 ” *? rk %, foi m 
fetai, q*q, srir.^, fajRi, g*? sR.feq: 3qiR gs% ^jftRfei, 
«ot, rVt «i<?q rri fc[Rr. at q^t ^qft aMr 
swira rr! <qft «^r ^r mi\ qtqiiq ^ m ^r&ir ? \^i qisuwi 
qqjft «raqra RftRt mtv %. 

skrIr mmtvb sr^ri hr* g ifteond r mmi \ r$, irV 
“wig^q rr?r: fe^?q*t?q RfqRiRife 4 )srrj q‘s% 5^3 r^ 
hr^Fr niqfq^rrqRi i ”-ferfR ?, \c qsst. 'Wi fqqq% *rrr ^.r 
RRiqqi ^ sirir a?iqt rurcr. wnfa-Ti ( RfR^Ri, ^fqfiWiiqi^, 
hr?-rr?I>rr, q^) ^h r sqqrcisit (R^RRct) 

%. si^uqtqfaq^sm gqis^ 3, ^ Ri fe«®i-q«fe =qqt %. ^<srd 

sNqra nlfeqi#. 

gj^slRf qq-feqqt rskti ?qr. jt^r, wsqiq \ f Ri % 
feqR <Tl ^ stql ^flfq ^ %Iiq 1 ^ ^FRlf^ ^ R RRl RU 
qqiRqt fe^iqt r qwosl rri mt. % rr^ sfta-^iW 

qia^ q^Rg *toR ^5 mg R^tg, r*A\i gfflfos r^ri R^Rt rirIr anq^Rt 
®n ^R155 R| qyRR\q %. g^f^tRi (aTR«qiR) q«IRl. stR«RlR Rl^ 
fRRRt ?Rl. R^^feRl 'RlRl ^RlRRl \°\ ^ ^>o ^I%R1 
^Rsqm-^ 3 ti*R5 $. qTRiR ^>*qof q>i?t ^oSR'jft ^soti r^ q’RR 
^feqiR %R RRRI 5R1. aqq^ ( Heredity ) RSI-RKRtRl gRRt RHRl 
?X % R\^ qfRS-^jq clR R R^-Rife ( R, >o^ ) qi^5fq ^fe 
( ^ 
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& atafofl ari fcoSaaft g<JJ-qfrft gppr qft %, 

g?qqil*Riqi3ift 3?reqifqqif 3Tfa Hqqtrfl f$q?q qqjq ^ 

“ q*tai qi=q qs^ifaj ^q: l qsrcrq^pqi ?j^iq qtqfa =q 

qiwiq ” || ( qi. ar. R ). qfa«5-qi5tftei spq, g>q^ 

aradq qwai q foi. ^sqoft %<ft, qf) 3 ^ qqqqqq* affw: 
qpff, #i5ft qiftqi q^sidt «w %. 

fereicr q% qqiq$q-qsq>n: qqi, ar^ Hiqqft qsrc 435n. ^ qk^t- 
faq sn^q gq q«ft. anqot qrfq qqqg % JiMta gqrftqt, 

aqgfqq; gq^qt qi^ qq ; qq ( Co-ordination ) qqt ^t|g. gifat: 



( tiqH^ qq> &f»rT ) 

By Jagajivandas Dayadi Modi. 

(Baroda ). 

g^RRHl qfoftq qiisqqifecqqj qaft ^ qjj^ ^ 
i to fog. <fcft ^"1. m\ sen mft ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ 9 . g^roi ateNft ti^rsft^n q<q<mt <r> ^ ^ 

?cft. qTOf W| qfe^ 31 q?g 3l?q qaftq fqgjqt q<JT <t <6155*1! 
Q\(t S^lffai 9TI«TI 5^1. fqSTlfqqqt 3TH|oq| Jfqt. 

^ q^fRi ^5T^g s^qiflcq, faqqiisqgfqq, 

srq)*ff ^ qrcqfcrarjg qrg^ qfaTO^ift *?\ qi% &. 

gqtlfW $t?;cT ^rfgcqqt 4src: 33!stq qt qqt^ qqj mjt sqst 
qiq. q»m*efiq tfife?q?l gq>re% ^ q^fqq $cf 3&5t *Miq qq q?ft. 

qjisqqifefq sqtfri ^%q, «faqi, 3re$rc srifc^i gi^fjq qqt qcq 
few 5i nnjarqj vsgfqaj %. ar% ^ quay, q^f, qqi giaftqr ftjqsqtqt 
ssrasi q%3f q^ %. 

g*rci<ft e^rqi^cq qqqt goft qifofi aq=qiq %) anqT&qffqifq 
“ S^g &f?rT tflf??*; qg >’ qr q|qq| qtcflqr n 

qifeqjqi qqq qr »rf*qq qj*Rr wif qg i. 

g^^icft q>faafft $i*f fiEqjqt wqj q?r #. ?taF csFa^cr 
w “ ft*qiniq^qqn > ” qjjq^ qor JToiisft gqqq. qt q 

q«ft; q qq; sr arq^ri ®r% qq> sr iforcl «uq %-, ^ 
^Eq»Jlj sfiqj 31 iff qqj qqf q?ft; qui qifaqtct *$ ^12$’ ^ 

q^% 3nq<Jr qor q% ^isq; ?rw *t ariql^. 

fqqq qq|^ qq>iq& ^qqi^ flior, S59?, ?qi#*T, ^ 
# qs^wi %qi faz ^2 ®\fc qrat »?i% ^iqi ^5rqf 
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a# JlfW ^HVmqt fa ^ ‘353*’ fa. 3TR} ^ 3l*q ^ 
$g<w, snsrc, fa fa RiaT q^T ^mint arisqi %, fa fa Tr«t 
assa’ qtf .3 3J fa 3 *f 

*5Rt qi% 3 qRqRl JR! ttq?T ’vs^o qj S^iq^t #; qj% 

3 q|^i q<q *r$ct qBawif^q gsRiaai 3^13 fa 

gqvpg *r$<t qis^if^cq fwfefeer qwid 
sr^ofai q£qi ?! qg gtg 5^3 #fq. fa rb g*q?j?te qffqR'i fa 
fa q?R ^laaiqt aq<q q^art! %. 

s^Rt 3?^rgqi tiq.iRi rb# s<qiqi # fa g^ictol % 
rb# 3<riri 5$ k r% fa) a^ qia is. ro*qtSR#5R 
rb^r* <*<rrr: qfa *rs[ih gstRft RiaiRi Rfiqjfq awnf^aq 1 rr^r 
fa eft arti ^3 m RB* ^3 ct sq<qi rb# ^^qiqt ffa 
a «hstrri fasiRtai fa 3 R r* -roiir %. 

3*RRft RiaiRl R5I sifRRIJft SlRlR^% gRRcft WiRRI RB^'t S^Rig 

rr fa\ Rf$ qf £|q ? ^f rb^ fa ?ft qoi rir[ ^qqf 
RB^t s^qf £tq fa qg) fol gqRiqRRJ q| $Ri ^Rf *3Rqt qqiqf 
$q 3 #afqq 3. s>q> qfqstfR'i ffosfai 3R v*w ar aft 3. swiR^ai 
aoi RBqt i^^Nr iflraiPiR, aq<qRqR fa atet&iaMSRqR 
‘ai=#r mmarat afas qai %-, fa fa\ kzfa aRia^ai Rqf fa\ 
ga q*55*Ri ^%si aiafog qlsi d 3a a&aia 3 rb*£t RRia3:ai r 
% k 5 RRI qt| fasiR ^ fafifa fa cftai % 3 ^iat 
gjRqpfft i qqt 

*5iq qR3 3«7 % % 3Tigi?^ai j qg ® cR ^5 aniRq Rt^f 

qq^l ^ q!3®q\ fa\ qqt gqRRqRT qf fa 

5RR! ^^q qqiqi 53t- 3 gqiWWI qs'ot WT r( ^laft 51^1^ cTt 
^nqq % 5f Rff, qq qifsqlni 3'71 gqRI-qqRI qiq # q-, g^'^t 

fak 5RC«n^0^ *3J qR| g-fiq. 

q 5«qq qqft ^Rt fa fa^\ 3i% ^lf Tqqq ^aC 

amfqq qroaqt fa ftfqq aqqqi qqi q>fqqt ‘qisq.’ a.^qi ?qi. 
snaqqrulqqTq^ rb^ qg %-, h qtsq qqi qor q &. argiat 

^R! fl'SJR: %qR 3T^ 5nqsq1 ?iqoiqq!^(Qqi^ qtq q 3T qjqqf 

3^i qfaa?f3 qqf ^^qr %. qtf fa rb* q| ^ fa q^ 
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$315 *1 ^**1 *13l«ll3i 35*f *1*3 ®3f$33$3f $3 &|$ ^ g»j qjqi 

{3Jjf$ 23? *113$$ $ % “^focTsflJTI 3lf333 35?* 313 $5 3|3f$3 35f| 313 
ft 31235 313313* ^R?i. SITO |tq$ifl^T m $$ qq « q| ift % 
iTfZffcl ” *3 31$ $. $3135 331 5333 3$$3* «Ri5q$3jq* 9331 

SB*3* 3c5$ 8113ft, *3? I ?3?3iq3i *J31lcf*3i 31235* 3N3313* 333 $1 ^qqj 
$33* 3 3fl$?$ ffr. ?I^3T 1T333* JJ3?irft 3l2353lf5c33* q|qq[ 

3133*3 sfas f$s:i3 353a 3? nfrwlr«q$q » ^35531 

m l«A\ «n fcire 31931 3*3531 3i 31$ a?$ ^ % 

qfi $ 333$ *& 3,$313$ | 3$5? 3$3* 3*$. 

3R1?31 ?*3il3i 31313^1 f$*3T313#¥3 3!25i3t %qqj qfq $^513 

m #. q ?Nw qrm 331 33*3* ifesi $ 333* 353$ 31*53* 35ft 51353$ 33$. 

q 313 f35!3* qi% 33$ g>3#55 31$ #. 313 33??f* 3 * q 3 3 i ?3 q| % 

* 3 £% m 3$S$ 5*3$ $53$5 315133 313 5131*3 3 £lq, 

913 3133$ qoi $52<5135 3RI fo®3 ft3 % q2% q &$3 31235 »qf* qq 
5I$5 33t $33 5513313 3,§ 35I?q 33$. {pKlcftg 313 3* =3tfq q qqiq %. 
3*3133131 q q$$ #$ 5R133$qf$3$ 33331$ 3$ <31 3123531 q [$ 33 $ 3 |$ 
qftt 33* % 33 qu||$ &-q qq $ JJJRIcf* ?*3[3t g?l3$ 31$ 3. 

“*3* 35$sf$ 3S$ 3*$ft 3331^3 Jjf$5351-. *3*” 33 q35 2351$ 
q 3i| $f, 31$ 3??t?g 31^*3 33*5*l3i 33$ & $3$ $ 3i5f3 35$5?13* 
?fe?r 5*3. 3?5f 3$35t3$ 313$ ^3^3t ^<313 ^$5 3^1 33l ^q{ ^3513 
31$ q* 5T3 =3iit53i 335lf353$ ^3$ 53> ^3 $ 53$ f$5l3 5*313$ 
353131?rt 51R$ «wd. 5131*3 313 33*3$ q m53 ^313 ^3313 313 %; 33 
31513 q 315TOT qij 5$3 31^ 331 33$ 3$3I3 ^3 313 3555$$ 3ig 

$<j 5131*3 313 qil?3 ?$3. g^fiflS 3flt33 3$f 8 33$3 i l$ 
“ $3^n*K ” 31$ f^5$ JIRTlfarq; 33 33I33K 3!3 3f 3$^t 3 H3 
35^1:135$ P3=5g{3$ 315T3 ?^t. 313 3f?$i $3 313 $35133$ 5§. 3ig- 
335531 $ 3133$ 3 $ 3f33[ 53*. q 331$ ^f$5I3g 33 5*1 3$5. 

5^1513 31$ q$ 33 3135133*31 f3 8 3 33 %3I3t 3| 33T %. $3$ 
‘lf$3l3 33513’ 331 5 3* ?3*. $33* 315* $^f*3* 3?l35l$ 3*S #. q 31$ 
55131 531. $3$ 3[g$ ^5131^1*3 ft^3t 315*$ 3^3K 31$33 q 
^*$513 3* 3* 3^1 33? 3 3| 331 3$ 31 ?*$5l : 3 $* 33?31 tl3>13i 33* 

$, q2$ q $ q3 3$ 31 3 ?*t 5I$1. 31 312353* 3331? ?f%5?3(33 5$ 
$>3 ^ 315,33 3^33* q ^35231331$ 3131*3 811$ & 
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3ii ffosnstftefesr Risqpft ?^cifefecT % q<ft R% rsA anq| $. 
crq>, 315101*1 sKRiql 3j*Tf gtaqtai srawKft ?wl ^ i 4 i % 

qi% 3; ^ R55 4 $ STcT sqsft #. 31% *3555 qjqffft m 
*qq $*<•<> (f. s. ) #. qq ^qi%t ei? ^ ^ 
ami gtsft qisfi Ref qrxfl* 3^*1551*1 ^tamt tow $ri 
jr^hr m qiiHt Rost «risTt. 0 qa «qa m q%f sftsft ^ sqiqt 

3*1*551 #; 31% % %qi!R 5 J^tI *f*Hl 315101%* #. RRt qi%;ft RcT 

Rfli %5?55i35 3133* 33R i %R 3%t tfl| 3351% 3igfo qoi i. <%qq *sj% 

q*t% %a>qqiq* srq*t *553 t**r %*i snq k. 

*!535*t W 9(1 qq[<J| #:-Hqq 1|qqR frgfa 37* «1l%i% *1% 
jpTIot aiigtqfelcqqj *F# q$ #: 

‘«%%ql q-. ggiqtfe^siJi^^qi^rft qiq*t tqi^ 
qR%q% wwsffi siqfoiifq qtf fafcqfe 5513 I 
f\n: q.ro Pna 4 fqqig *** qinqiw gqim 
%q«FsO§^3t JRqqqg*: q&frfliroq^s^ II ’ 

31% q^l *i?qi =3i3RK qsfqq* 3*10513101 «?i q*i<% 311% &:-‘r* %t 
SRI*?: smiRI: I f? *sfg W5HsrSR3%tgc( OT**- 

qfafqqiq qj^fq^raiqri^irR^iRiisRifRqw *isqfcqifRqq$ afqtsfcn r 
an nmot 33*13*1 5pr m\ q#, aft %d *153**1% *%gf* 

gq* 4k #. *R33<Ti%q)«i qtq* qjfq an q*idi ^ &:- 

‘Ritfi^lljfki q»qq»RqRsif.^e5ifeqf5i 
«ft*5taiiqq*0Tl TOWfta% iwi§ f*qo0n 1 
q 3iq3iq**q*gi%^q«ata3«TT 
^ii^irfeqifeqfe^feqq^^RRsqi §*iIr: || ’ 

i*^f* gq* vkriz q,qf n$i ^ qjfegiHi m 4 \ %:*$\ ># 
R<^qt^q'm i 4 - | Rnqfci ggRRiq^foi 1 fq^gn^R®- 
s^qgRRqc^roT 1 1 g^g^gf^crgsq- 

^3fqqgfRq^’q?tag?% 1 siqgqRq^^q^ 1 qmffteqfeRsgor- 
IMR^I RlRT^rl | 3i?R^5lfq aRR^n^rl RqqfcT | 3Trf: 
c qqfe 1 qq =q qiq^qt q»^?q%q qn^qi fq^q^it isgi: 1 ’ 

3TIR qifegqqi RRiqqt ^q»Rt qtqiqt q^R ait# q| qqf ^ ^1 
%^T 3f0i(% %. q(g R^q^ft qrqt gqffl 3T(q% % Sft^ofWl cf# 
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ffrj ^ ^ 3f*T?T*d qigoft % fq| riqft Sjqi;| 

IS ^ ? gq qf^ft 5* ^t, 5^»n qnqoff jj^^f ^ 

^ 3TA %:- 

‘ fall: qqfcf 

'S 

s?m\: qTORqiq ^cTS?^ | 

jtW$< 5|*U3| f^55^a#^iisni^: mmx 

®Wqmfaiagqf<!g*3l: gg$qj : fqg RI; ||» 

9TR »n§raf> qs?t qqft a?q& qffi =q&5l % m qgft fe|^_ 

‘ ^orjgq: g^qgqvimsws? 

^foxT *5qqqi5q;iTqq;q: | 

% Rtf ^qg^tRSf s'o 

%qi 3 *: fq^fq hitler qfqqiqra, n ’ 

aqql qisoftit s^ri &. qqiqj ^r| qtff qis q£ ^ 

q«q w^3r, qwq gfeqt qfi siqw qis fjji jjqfi^r, $*mr 5$<rr, 
stai ^i-ni siq q;(ft sT^ait qtei qra qraft ^ ^ ^ ^ 

qf? qoT- 

‘ (flaaifm^cTT: ?J£[ gsigfcqfqqsi: | 
jn^qqq^inf^ foqq: q?g^ II ’ 

^ 3 <8«n qft f^tsn wq qisfqtg awi* q$ qt 
araft qqi sr|^ ? ” s^qql cTr% awinq arft & ^5*. “ srai, fq^S 
q|?r unfrq) 3cq% r*qfa «sq qft # ?t qnid *1 *f$qi *trrj 
4qtei\ qr 3T^ fq<jar> a?i% d ar^ fqq^rq qtf &•, arri ^ *r qft qra 
%, q^ql ?fs qiq ffr ^ ^qiql wri^ qiqft q^t ^ 

Hiq«§ ^ qgt a*R ^q sji^r ii ? ” 

ir^ siqiq ari^ # q q a T — ^fetrrRrtq^qHi 

^q q q^q^q 1 qifegqqi ^qqiR^ ^ *Wt ^ <^qt tfr ?” 

^^qeft q% &: ‘ ?qft ?fr fq^ifeqt arraq qtfft ^qw 
q^q> qtq- 

‘ fq®?a q qqwionqssjiqiqfeq^qi 1 

fawjmwt m qtjff <rq??i qq?nqt^U ’ 
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q Ruiot m. 3^ ! ftwjtfTFRt sit qfem ! 33 ft- 

4 *»f^§ f TW?T ^Ict 

.aWifi q q;rat ^qfernfl wfaq g«f* m | 
qt rrin imti qi qfe q% wqr qi 

qq? qsfrs*q srcjt q*gf<qsHfer gfiRq^i: *g: II ’ 

3TI STO^t qiti qi% % C 5 ?JR! 3T WSlRt fegqfer <qt S&5T §. 

q fesjqfrtiq qfa ^1 qqifi qfa &- 

4 gq q r q>i£rt ^qvfqfn *nf?r §q?i 
g*ft: sdtfl^rsfeqifiRRr I 

^cqifnaFciqfq^ci^tisnqfe^cn 

^cii qpqi spqrqfeqiPsqqisFfqgjTT II ' 

q?g an cf> qfag § {«qt arft $ ^-‘?i I q>fe?n 

«rfH5on f% f% q 1 - 

qjpTq>rcTR[qqWT qqrcn: 

^qpofl qfifeiT qfe *k wft qtsfq gsqffjqrcct 1 
%qi «r q r ? qfe fewi raggirr sRnrt 
qqrertaifa^l: qfcT»i?qPnj gigqtf srqfe II ’ 

srrc gtq» fq^frf^ sqwft qfe % ^-“ q»%gq?ft qfl^q 
qifa 3?! ife BIWT #, cf) ?UWJ $qt 4t»T qg sfaiq?: #. ” q*3 
flwjqfoq qt q.?J ^-‘qn-ifa 3^q r q qjf&qi qfl^jn $qfq^’FgFOTIS^H 1 1 
m^y 3TI^qqt 0 % %, 4 qq ? 3TR<fiRy <ff sfo fq^flfrFiqt * 
TO qanq %. 

4 qqqifq qjqt(?) qsjfts: *fqq itr swt: 

gqqifq % qtfq=q?qfq«5t^i **r *jq% | 
qqsnfq fe qtfegsqqn tiv. toi qq- 
W^sq g*t m: *$?: II ’ 

q?3 Tqisgfl^ q.|f ^-‘qqqfa ?q qi^WRI^qt q<| $*>1*1: 

f^g qi^sqqqifqq qq ’ I tofc- 

‘ w^&nq ssm 

%fq«qiq gforrTKAtKi ^ 

fell: q< qfegjt q^qi^Tfli: |)» 
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efltft 55TI % ! «ff% qor q»ft ^ 5T e[RT 3?iqot <^*$q 
#q. t 5»OT R <sTO q^R ^ iti T #. «ftqq; 

‘qgwrrori qifarsrcrfq fq3$ 1 ^rr^Twfq fa^Rt qjp^i 
cm^cr:’ ^ & cm. 

fa*2Ffa TO*ft mi smi^t fiRrammq; ^ *T55srr«fr qi^qqt, 

wfc & *:-“ mft m?im ^ ?£[. » q*g «imi% qor 

mNft q$ fc:-“«rtOTwa mq qtfqRfcftq m qtf ^ qiqft %.” 
qj& q^t «nwr ^ qmft 3 . wfa mro snqft & 

5?I5iq5[^ ^TOi flJftarl qon sqf ijqj ^_ 

“q5f stfvi f«J: qq =q *]&: | 

cm cm iwfcd qs# q^qmfqs ||” 

. qz% SISTER 5Riq«5 q»qqi^jfl ijJtq q| qqt # q> q# tftomiqt 
m ? ” 

311 Sq*«ft qr^qtft mi$jq qufft qj% % “ ms ! mi qifejq 

qt q§ m grm ! qqi qt qm SRI meq q% % 1 eft SKRT- 

wqt mism qtfft q^q ^ ^q qm #. ” q*g q?im mict % 

qqftqq sim> %-* wife q ct ^ifro ql fiqfq«5i: 

fo^g fqeqifiqi?^ qiqimcr: TO^fq^qqfoT ” q %^Fcft^fr qV 
“f% cf$ f% qq m fqjfqq SR 3# qiqqqrfq^: mi 
qqi q»: qmfqfq{fq q>: ^ts% fe$\ Wfi: I 

q^rnw: q;T =q mm fqqqfcr fafaqi fqffosq #ren 
m fa«N qq?: mfqqqmfqfqftftai: II” 

qf qf qtem, qtaRi qrmiiqt q qoiqRi ^mt %ss qqi £tt 
^ q®r srqft to ^ qm ” 

«n qmot f^qri q^st q^mq% q qnq^rnt qi^f mq- 

fqqiq q.?qi% ‘qqrw qmqf qi^m wz q>ft ctqjft qts% %. 

qi^^qf ‘gr^gm’ qm?ft fq<qq mqqt mrmq? qicrqt.fmRqi ^ 1 % 
q^q q;fq «n qqiot qft %:- ■ 

“qfeiq?RrTOif.^q^ 
e^q?nq?qqq^i i 
qfeqifbTqi^iafi^qF 
fq; q»%: mq^qg^qq II” 


145 0 . 1 . 
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^ %! ‘wfiNt sr mrv*i s§q «nq %. 

^ q,| § %:-‘3Tf: stel: ^T: foqfq q sqqfa | 
arfqqifsrq qfo*pq q%qj ^Jflqqfar fqqifaql ^cT^feaiJ^ |’ a^ 5 % %. j 
%3tq£gj ffecfa JTTRqT Rqi fgwfa't ^ ayfo 5r'|3Tft 

a#* qiaiqi »u^JTi q\ i. 

qtri qq> qspjft fawj[ qqj 3T|ir % % ct% fTCROT qyioft qit SRcft 
q*ft. % sqtqt cl 51 m qtfft qnt %. ^cif 1 ayf^i^ 
q^qg | (TOfljfft) afa^sT ScUftcTIS^ ^^Nftf>qiS% | qiqqimi 
sn^TOT: fPWitflsfa I qteqfq^facP^ I Uliftqi 9 SRStS: flfoifq 

qqmi I ^josi^q^cT q I’ »qi aiSTofl qq?$rc Weft qq\ 

mi* qs! «fifc & %-‘a& wq I qq 3 ?: ^UI»I'3I^: I 3*4 !q<q qqi 
=q*.omqi?.qqqiift I ’ 3114 ^lw arimi gqi mi* a q«ft qjqtfi mi*^i 
fqqiqcW qi% qqJMi qte.oft 5* %. cl r& qq*n% i ^»-‘ am WT: gqq; 
3^.?3 1 ayfmm;*T fasi fqqqisfq qiqn^qjn q 

anqiPcl 

fqsiqq^q! m^qq qqq qifq, 51^ H^d qi--ft ^ qlsr am 3qi 
^cR^TOl# qfoq^qjt ssft q| % ^q[ 5*f ^ #•- 

“qVq#cR«r rnmesw: 
m^qmqqq'r \ 

3 f%qifqq fqqMlcqq: ||” 

fqjiqqq mrolft «^<r srarcq* qteqi ^ i. &imi 

mi “smq qrnfarq.”q qpj anufft faum qi* a?$r ctqi qis- 
fq-R mm ^X %-, qs% arrasumi g®qi% qyq %. q#- 

‘%i: fq f 9 ^mtq stag % q: | 
wqi uq^r q: wi*fcT^fqoft || w 

q ari^q'^qt rnsqiqi qqr% qiq %. 

q^fq ^fqqwqi qR% ^^qiql 3$g cri ^qr ayqiqmi qifqq; gq?iqWi 
t|?ft ^tii ^^[^qiq> qRRRq>:?t ay% qi^ 

arq^ qiq qsiqqm qqq«rl^ qqisi qjq% ^qrmiqt ^tqi 

|qiRi qoj q| ^r g<iq^ =qqi q>(i^ qj'q^ ^ ^ qu qil^r #. 

a?5r qVqfqqq-fi qqt ®^qin qg^qqiq w- 
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qi«fl 3# qJRilRRflt ?)r 7 p ?q< r a,, 

m*i ism pg %. ^ 

SRR^ %i) Rq kwt *l«ft %. 

gWcft qq q^Rj qjio^qi m] q^ 

a. ‘ R"IR ? 3 a q *$ -3- qi* qg^qj ^ 

q? 3 R falSiq ‘Rifo$13R| RFRi’R! SRI ’vsdvs Rj Rcqtsftqiqf qft q| 3[ 
g+i|55qt ^'5Hi St *WK «WW| ^ TO qif<5$R ^ qfa 

?§ ?ftR^RiRRciRi Rq qfe^qg r^tr qqt q qtqwt qiit ^ 
3tr tot qi to <mm q stR qR qqtR %. qi% qq sqqat ^ ^ 
qq q qRiqR qltq $q. q 3R{«ft q?q qq> fqqtf 3)1% % % q$ 3^ 

RRIRRI Rt?l qiq qi^t ^SRSiq RiloSqt 9,R( ^ qq q qi^q qiqqj sqj ^ 
5 ? Wj«n 5 q?l^' 4 t flRiq qiRt q RRI qq-ft fft ? 

RlRRiR^ qiq R^F, q} g^ #. qq ?[qq 3 ^ 

^qiTR &. Rift 5 R *qt <£l J R*cJ«j RRR 'Fit ^ R! Rl Rpftift R^lSt qR 
g^-qqiO qRcf% ftSSqft 3fc %. q®55 RERiRfal % RTO qi'Rl % c[ 

Rtqql qi rirr* qftt qq. s&qRwi VwR *q3R risr qi %; 

qrg qq^t ^ficT RIRf Rift-it R>3 ^ Rt'^R R^ ^5 ^ Rt 5 R* 

f% 3 Tt g^ qR-^t &. qftq ftftR Stfot Rift & qfy qq 

q»q^i q> : q^ qqit nlfq qqiq Rt^Ri, qi^R\ q^, fqq.'toft, 
q^Rifq qR q3 5 |7 Rq qqt rI %. q^ h rwi §R 9 ( %> 
RRRI, q^gi qifq qsqjlfT Rq Qq r qR R*l5Riq^i q} ^ RufRRt qtRIRi 

ife h \ %. Risq qif^q 5iRi«ft qq^q.FR-q rr% rri 

qiqt ^ qqtRqs; r'rR % r q >^4 ^ Rq ^3^ ^3^ ^RRiRRi 

TRft r^ fqfpRq't RHiq^Ri ^R* ^R^3 W 

# qR *51^ R1R| d, % ^ q *1 q^ ‘R5RR’ R j ^ ^* 

qi RI^Rl aftsft RoS) qiR5t ^ RRlt ; RIR ^IRl q^. 
^q^55 qi^i qR RRRild ctRIRF'j qiRi Rlqf R^ 

qq R|Rg #. fqjIRt^ l r q q FTIR> Rj^iR 13 ^ 

r| qRRi^ q^q^qi^ 5Rig gq r^ q q qi ^ ^qRiRi ^ ^ 

RR53 R|3Tt q5®t qiSI ^g |. q?§. 




Q^RicTJfr sTi^fr^r 

Bv Pandit Lalachandra B. Gandhi 

• * 

( Baroda.) 


ftwwK stn, *£ 

«P* «*kA«« «i> «*. gsSw* ** a| jarewj) 

qq '^ JS^raHi Rsq^sp* gsqqfoqR r# jr-^r^ih; ^raRR- 

Wm * ^ WPni ^ *^0 ^1 qHRR, ^RR$ ^qiqqR q qfcqis 

^ RlUfl TOflFR, q R RTjqHI qpqlR %R gRffifRt 

^W-^SRfq't Raft Riqft 3 r> gq^J SRqqi R. Rf. sftqR 

R^RRI Rl|q RRIsflTTR RTRSRRr^ 


^RRqiafRI R5ftm ^sqftqRRft q^Riqft \V rftqqRtR! SR. 

«WjTOlfiRWIRf ^RK, RgR^Rr Sfai^ftq q q^Rf 3TRRf 

^gq; qq'l ^ftqTRRt RRf ^R[ qt^Rt qf^qq EfiRSqt ^RRqiSRf 

^q-q»la5Ri ^Riqgf q =q{R'|RT<t RSTCRIOI SR. %qsmf<q^ 

qi Risqqq* ^rh^ri gf^qq rr-^ri qisiRi rsirr Jr^rri 

%Rt 9R^R RrR RT. 3?t. fR. Rl RUR R3IRU 1%. RRI. [ RT. 1 ?. RVl *ft 
] Rf 3H^ 7gf-;qy ^ % ^R^jf^Rr fq. R. *rf 

^RfR-^aTRt RR^Rj 8R| JSTRR^q R[. gRftRi qj^j,^ R?t R$R\R( 
tl. ?RR RIcfilRtq ^R> qqj RrR SfRcfRR-'RftR STRfftRi ^RR- 

^>qRf qsRlUlR Ri>R #. q R ^f^R^frq *%R Rf^RIR-^ffR q<R R|R 

^ #. 3q§*> Rf^RlRl RfR RR^R q*Rt ROJ|q $ ^;— 


RR’TTjTRI TTSRRT 5. fR?R 31% qRRIRR R^T. 

“ SpRIRgRR Rcq?R R^R qRqre qRRI Rgo] gRilRfaj %qt f^PRq 
^iqRt qf&T^Sf* Rqft ?Rt. sft^flq vmz Riq! arvg^q ^q {? (\ 
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sftofsgsfi ngq( ) qqtfg qfi«jl. ?qi for g?qf fqgq sstfl fqsiq 
q^ 3|qt gsqft ?q 3)n?I|{ «R«Rqi qq»5 q^ni q^qq- 
ql gfgqf saV q^r srcfait ql 3^ 3355m 

si at 3T fa qqjit qql 3?q-fq*w fa^q qqii ?<fi. qa?R 

fraigrcr 3T<J?r?e5gfqi ef ^rai^r cl qqqfcrqfssrq'* jfa?nqjq*gqi aroftqg 
Ah* q»q^ 53. fags qq( ;ftfcT )al qftfq-JW qin q*qw, rcHfafa 
%qr ^( fa ; qq )qt qgq^q ^j%;3tt at g<q »rnqi? w?c 3CTnr« qq\ 
^?qr qtel3?Rr |:q 3 |$«jfqftq| sr^sqi r -?^> ?cTt. ?q ; qt 9*5 

?lq r l3Ttq1 351 q?oi %$ m\t ^ qtflHI g'-qg»q ^ qqt #, fq?t ?ft 

q$<q w 3cgq; y%$\ naisil) gs qg § 3 . cl- i ?t 

( ^ ) qi qgsqqr: famfoft sqft, ctqi «aqt q* fqsiq 
qqjq qjfijft 3imi ^iA ^ feiif-Rcni* ?,at( ) ^qa 3 

qiqqi ?qi<ft seft. for gaitqi arg^ q^st ?>q qq es# 

aft q^qql |«q^ <qtq ^A aqi gifa^R gf.cfi q 5?fT. qr 

(w )qt m fqw^, ^.WRmi'qt aft 

piftqi 5 ft. 

gacRf«q ^fun Tisqtqr qqi ft*. 

5tftftf,qh§fq ^rsrar, aftsrrgs- 
A^rci ?i3q|q| qqi q^qqq aft giwisr <raiqi qaaM qoi fasRR 
arfsftq aft qqr, aftni qifft 3133 ?g\ 

% aaft, a^^q't 3 ft ^(fti s?i faqra %q», qgqwi 

fa’sqiq qqi % [ gft ] 3=qq g^qt qqi. 

%. qqrq. iflsRiftq qqsnq d % wra, clq fqqr qqra qraql fat. 

3 ,. art 5jf^i qftar ^sfNt qiqa% aftra[ q| fat-qq %.a.qt ^<npr 3. 
err »nq, q q r r^r <nn^, gqeM facraissr q| 55 ^ aa^g fg-qq *t. 
a. «ft m qq^ra d. 

v. tr. fqa qr^talq *r. a. qf fqqqj arq ar^ ^ to ^sirsafr i, ri J® 
sfqat q«ft. 

’a. 3i. faa qi^atq %. a. ar to qr4i ^1 qffca a?§ q»rrqt qw 
gl*TO3Rt q^l qqi^a d, ^ gai swft. aar ‘ 3 ?g ’ qr<s% ^ ‘ 33 ’ qorr^t 3 a aw 
^eq| &, <t <qi 3fqa aat. 

S. fa. q. 30^^ at ^ aalat *afcrra qa>qq %. a. at m q®»!^ d. 
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5rflu^ti«n tobtr? to an* $5*. 

?lfli SWR* ^5 3**1?, 5R*75Ff( 3Sf*l )qj jjcfis qRifl?, 

qq ^5, tfw^TCl jpqqi q*infct( q^qtfq ) qq\ 

3$ 41^t, ^3 )*T 'M %*l f*TO 3*^*1 ggRqfi? ftql <** 

qtaisft nffl q| ?$* qoi nlgt q«TO qwqt qqt. vfin^q 

qanqi q** ^ *qas q*q* q?iT q.?*F *, qg( ^t-tqq'i )q) 
gqgaq ST^c* TOj(^fft( ^jqcft ) fqqq( )* ^qq^| %<$. ^q-fftTOt 
TO*l aw q)qi tffrqqq q-u qiqq|3| ? a* 3Ttf^ 

flrffa'l *ft ft*l? q.qft ¥.-“^>*3*, fqfqq ^{qqiq>( SfcJflait )q; 
q^q, 3 tw * % ^ ®ri qqq ^4t ^ a?t( qqq )*i gq? qm 
f**g TO*( *%< ) SRqiqpTj eft \ ’ft*!*l sftftqsqft, q^ 3 ?ft sasftft 
§q?*9 *ig ” q^i ft f%qi( fq=qi?) 35**1 ft( fro<* )ft anqi?qi<? 
?q«rai 3»^ fc-‘ 1 *n gqr fq*i? q.qi %, q swift s^qg g qw. 

§ qoi *ft quX «?iqqj) «q|ft *i?i*q qi(ftr. ftq,<? *faftq qaift arft 
to* qoi *cyoi srcg* ^q*t 3q^g a*«ft, qq) cl *ft<^ q<* faroft ^g?r 
sricfi. <q« q«i 3*rg firft gq?, arqig^lq qq,g q|q gqfts qftsa aftswi ftft 
a* RlTOTOftvtPg*, ft;ft q«q WT «flTO[ ftq ]qi fqq^qi *$ tfsft'** 
qiqt #, %*i q? q*iq.i q.?q**i ?cft, fti*-5n«**i 35** qft^i *^ 
qqiol 5fqi fqqgisj gfqvrtfi q»?;qmi ^rqt ?cft. 

q>TO3«n ^rsmn v q^- 
q»^qjii ^qqi, to ngqfeC q^wq )qt qq v qq® ^wqi 
qqt, q*icTiqi qigq^ gqq^i qqfeq ( g^qs ) q-S ?3- 

srarfa^sn ^rsq^i sn^. 
pqic q# 3rq%^qqr ^qqf gqq^ «n4? snq? 

«iqt, ^q^’* q^r q^nqql 3 tTR sih qj(l ^ 

^rsft ^qqiq qi^i ^qi gqwft qs qqi 5?n. 3^( ^ ) 

gqlqi qgqt ^g *n?Fq «rg 53. 

1 . an f*R-*r%q> sfq^f r% 4 .1 o c e. »if «if ?cfi-qq apq qwqiqt q°nq #. 
ir. ^=ri + a^q q^^inr to a^wf anql a»iTO qqf°ql 8t, 

q)*q n«ft. ^ncj^r g^gsr ^1 nrw'l gimlnf afro d, ^ *ft qnqqt 3tt|q. 

*^raqqt fraat al«i nman? vfe&\, 5*na( natqq )ni«ft n^al w>i w 
ft. q. mvjft Jjf^ft t(. Hpqqlq «?ra^l %nt asjnfl Tncicft 
qfq q<i% aftssuft d. 
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\ 

a fepT5mi HFWcft JTWft SNFRT «j| ??ff; % ^ 

Ifar feqs( 3355T® ) tfte^qF erst^R: qt gtaaf sf anitaos) 5 ?t\ 3? 
^ ftqq, to( q*crt ^) stc% to ^ vR-^wf aTg^ 
qqqjaft 5?fij 3T«r^r to *rq<$ firo qRqrc jjoi^ft tfqftt qpr( ) 
^i( tel) sNt ?cft. 

fog qgr 5*n^qR5sn *rs*mr stft 2*^tan®- 

I%5?r 3?^ sprrcqi^r q ^ «i*5 tfsqait )- 

?u *rafoft fegfor ^q^qi §?^qt 

*r.qqR% sftqROT #fasn H 5 IWFo^ ^ 1 % *IpT SOTWf 
( gw ?qq) %qi, snq* q?iqfo( n^wifq )qr to an ^oflw 
3Rftl&4 aft FTRqiS flSrRT *pqtal ^cq^TR^lst ( <pfft qio^I^ ) 
q><ft f$. 

3ft( ) H^qqi ’anfc^qsgqj SRTOf^-^qi 

fqai q&, aft tem qt^qmi qfoqi qrai q£, ^f[q^t( ) 

ni, n*m, nimfi(HiHt qr=?f<l)qr gw hiZ raoi )qf 

qsqt m. hrr^( hri fqm) *n?sgi ^q q& 5 ft: feft 

qiqqiosj 4^qf aiiter ^nqorq^ql srifafaq^ qqq qtftsg ?g R . agi 

T. tr. fta «n$tsft, 3?TqY ler ffatg qpiqi qf| ?te, q*ft en qsq-ft 

ara q;qrt *r§ qfftq alqt srora b. si&rf%qfaqi qjfta aifaig qi^g 

qqq? aft q^3 qtft «rft q,=€g qisg q. q£t q^ift aft mi &; q^g *§ft Cft 
ftqwFsgft qf qi^r <ft%%ftqi sft, sri sftai ^qqftqfa.q.^v 

qi q^roft qsrsqqnfq-qfor ar. qf fi [ qr^w q. ^rt. ^t. % 2 . , .'>°- 

we qq^ftl ]. 

H. y^qiaqr $53 qq'wt %aa)5R fqtiq qftqq, an^n feara %si^at, 
aqfeql, q. faqa^fer, g. fqqa-aqq ftiftqisft qa) b, ^ 9?^ wmw awqt 
q^«ft qsfF^qr qqqjiaFq qa-gsqy qq«ft Tq$iq q^Rsq, qqa-qq5ft- 

'H at^ fi^qiif sjf| st^l ql b. 

qfiqqq s*sftot& fif. q. qr 3te qq % qtawi sjq qfe aq^a 
ftiqgqa %jaqiq wf aqraqrq ^q(qfeiqf), q%?r(qpft, *mqi®)qF 
^i^rqt q^ b. [ % q. qr. % !$. am %aft. ar. 

It. ^.q. qi. ’., Is. ] 
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sng'qftRI fcraw l\%\ 5T3 eft| ftrcqf^Ri aifif «««$ 

3H5I mm 4m qtcTf^l 43RI 3 tTR ^STi% fiWKT 

Rtfcft fi4t) *K ^ Rf gsmfrif «r§ rsN 

?PR% ftfW *ff\ ftfiRI SficRfR fifl$ q»qt 5?it. 

qtm^f RtcI-filRRl VW\ R& filftq §fR WRl #4*1551, 

Rf fa^TR **( !W )*l JIRRq% Rife* 3T?ft gw? 

RWRI55I $*«ftqi35 flfeRjft Sf^R^Rf R%, 3T5RR% £[*[ qor, «fl^R^- 

3^ri rir-rrri Rf5ic«?cn,‘?rRiR^5R qftq m rsrr 

ifcs $fir*isrct gf wfi^4t qiqtiq ?%si ftftg sr^rr 

*i*ft 3T0|f'g§qi?3^Ri W1fUF[ RTS ] rV^RI ^IRefff^RI RflRRt 2*1^- 

sw qg^ 3TI rRr sr^r «&§ g.” 


I. fif. R. 1W Hr TJ. g. 1o gfHHHRF Rft flt[IHI?H '#1% 

'®5*, 3 44, v RS, [ H fqRR ], ‘'Vjqa, ^STIRR aft ^tpqhrSRI RTRRi55| flRfiii 
aft <t TC R 4t IjfRHi, fqqR Rt^«IR5R0I> qst 3Tgtfq *TIR 0. fir. 

R. RT 311*12 g. * RR=R RSIRft-srgRPftarft 4ft 3 r^rihT 1% 25# feft. 
fa. R. I’t'R Rf ?RT RR?RW R5RRRHC a^RRTR Rift fqRSRRlft R #R- 

siraift R5 %r q.nf d. qU*iR tfifw fasrqft rrt Rgf^n^r fir. r. q’u* ft 
afir'ts-j R5{i%g <5<>rcft?-RRf) Rft qft sfaRsnsr iRpft irI sqpR rstrrr 
fa. R. ft fiCRSSRT R^RRt 3?\gR 33TC RiRORlft 3T11 ^ ^FSPW- 

*fa*ft *RRT q<>l fir. R. 'i^ov qg) ftRT RRRft R^ RRTR d. 

JT^RTRRfisTJft RRfiRRt arf| ** RIRf RRi ^*r1RTR%, 

R^RIflt ^Rt, RR( )RR R55IRRH RIlfilRtRt fi^IRfil, RRI 
'R-iften, rt^-rO«ji, ^fiR-qf^rr, 3r^-q^^i afit r?R-^r WRiRt gf%R q>Rf 
^ R qfiRRi RitRRf qor ^ Rt, RT(t, 3^ 3ft RW( ?ift )RI 

?R3 Rf% ^Rf d 3f. f[RR qi^iR), %\ R5 RR3RI RRIR if, ?tRl ^rfRRIR- : RfiRRI 
^RRi arftai anqr arraRRi qq^i arW tiftq yqlqia^ 5IRF R^RRift rrisrI d. 
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nftfere [ \ ] 

a.ffi wffcroi ^oiisqi siRiot- 


JfSWKRt 

stF-fiR 

w?rcnt ( *nqsi ) 

( fir. s. <o\ «n ) 


( fii. a. 9 s\ .«ft ) 

I 

( fit. *f. * O Vv. ^°V*' ) j 

RBWTSt 

( fit. g. ) 

1 

(fit.g. *o*\ qi t®* 48 ) 

tfm^t 

( fir. g. ^ovsvs ?ft ) 

(fir. a. ) 

I 

( fir. 3. \ «ft UVK ) 

I 

fw.qres 

(ft. w. <fl m® ) 


JpTCI^Rt 

a\«fisr«fira5t. 

qttRI-5 

fim 29 * 

I 


5ffc R-3 

j fit. H ^o^Ri 
j 


RS RSlRfct fiWS^nfiT 
vtqg 

I _. 

arrc^ mWirhi 
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Tftftre [ \ ] 

siiffri qawr gwftnssft $g*qfciK. 

( qwratf ), ana* ( ) 


$diqi*5 (qtft 


q m€\) s. ( q??ft ) 


sRqR 




tZ. 5THT(1JT 


I 




[ 3 ] 

5*1^ qjrjf) 

?vs q?faio5t 0. qfa-qg-qsrfb 
%finR f®t (? g* )-m»qi2 q^r 

I 

o5?T 

I 

i- J -1 

jts^iqqj f^wss 

I 

<5lfe*T 

\*W 55PR 

[ fa. *. $ *tf 3H*wwi-frFft qf%«sT «cnsiK ] 




Pandita Parisad. 

• « • 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Shastri. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Shastri. 

(Jamnagar). 

wqfai: q*qi: qftjqra i 

3rt[qT fq%s faqfq qf*q eqisfer, qq 

qnfofqqkqN-^iFTqfflqr Sq^fqqi^tiq'i^qHT: qgspjq, q^qra- 
q^qgqrcigssFlq qeq*q qj^q^qiqi^fqqifc i 

qqfqq»q smtqqFi fqqpqfqqiqi smq^ q!sqqq*q 

ftqfaq qft ssrafatofa i 

qq 3 qqnqamdsqffq^ ?q'qq>sfq *qpq qfiqqqfq qft 
5PF3 ^qfe'qi^pftqw sqiqfqq^q qVqfa, sqfqqi* %q'fq§ 
sftqqi ^l-qq ^q qft qqiqfqqfaq^q; wqfqqqqq^jqrqi- 
p*ftfq «sspriis.w qi^: I 

q;i^q%q ^SKSqqfqfqfqqi^qiqTqqqq^ sqiqfeq «ft<q- 
^TKt^n q' 1 fqqiqi'^qqqsqi^qiq^qi Ig^, g^qissMori qsq- 

c 

qtsqsRRfq^qqr, flprft *qqqq*fqfiqigttercr, fqgqqfq arq:?ftq5i- 
qqqqqqqqqfa%qs s 3siqiqq:q* ^q^cqq^qqqr, ?qtl#fe>q qnq*t- 
%nqq: q^qqi^qw qr<?qqfqi%q: qqqfqrqss? qftgpreqqfqrq q qi- 
%^^srcqFq>®ft?q q qpqifq q q*qqq. I 

3rfq q qtsfq qqimqgstfq' cRwqrfq qqq^gqrfa: %iq qpi- 
^qqiyqqi qqiR^far qffqqiflqqFggfq^q: aqqif^.qifq qi^nr^qfq 
<K55ife5tqq^qqrqi«iqq ; cJ q*tefqf^q: i eraser qsqqreq^qmrai- 
q’qi^fq: qjqfq ^qjftqqrqfqq*q *r*$qqiiiFHq qg^^qq- 

qiqfiqt qf^qiq^qt qfa^fMqqfqqqiqfqfq ^fs^tq^rq^q a$qg^r 
^qq^Mrt i f%f\q^q>R;iq5FqFq?frq tfqfaqqnq^lqi 

q^ifqqfqi gqqiqrqfqqrf;q, qqqrqr qfq #fM^qfcqqMfq, qqqqrtsfq 
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Rqqsqsppqtsiq 3TT%gf%*rt^r^rff^ 
^5 q^q^jfrqrgqq^ q^rqrci q*$qqiqiq, l 


ww- 


q^ q i fori sqi^q qwg&^qrenq, l 

*T5cT sis^fc wm Jj^Rug^Rswr q^qrcqflqiq^f^qtf qqqq- 
qgqifqsqqffqq^qfon^rcq ‘ gRiwHiq*ftai% ’ 

q°°Ti ^w^i*p*w q gqqrcWftqaq 
#rep: fflR: ST# qPTR?nfa qnqf^TClftfq f% 411^: 

? I 


yi+qRwii: srf^ct qqreif^wq f «nqi qpi g%- 

Af^rraig 3?gqt^i: ?T35ncTreMs«ik i nTTWisl%g^^ fR t^- 
| 3T51 fqjfesqw: i 


^ % gqq*. qqqw ^fqqqqfgqiqprsqi: ^ ^tqagfa^q 
q^TMqqqqr^gq^iqqifq g^^^qrq^^j^qqqqiwifqq’qfq- 
aRifaT,q gq>qi vnqpqflq^fq^q qns'q^fafo I qft&T qiqiqiqfer ftq: 
qjfsrq^qT ^giqiqiqqroteqwf mm qif^qrc^qkE^q ftqftjj- 
q^rqq qq qqfq I qqi goqqqq^qfoq iP^qiqiqfqqi^q qqqqfq- 
qiqqfqqt^%: <1% fq^t^T q^qqqqqqqfqg S^qi WqfcT I 


feq qiqR^wr srfq qiqtsqraiqRfM^qi: ^q& fqfgqjqfg'sr* 
fqgt g^rglfo Rgf^NqigwPw qqqft q^qfar qrqqqftFqfq ssq^q. l 
qqsq qqiqqqfptq fRifotftq q&Tf% g%ifqW3R#T qifqqpqqk- 
qtqqq% q^tfqiqqqfo q ^qsj qqfeqfa qrqq>%ri% qcpwfarcr- 
wqq^q fq«^iqqf ; q I 


srfq =q ^q&qfqqr f? uM gflft^qqr =q ^qt qissrafaHrerciftr 
sn*q{% qf^q«?qifq qqifa ^qff^qq^^ qq qq^qffq sroqfci 
|qj*qqqsft§g wi qfqRT#r faqqqfafe<wWq qiq mkm | 


^ffqqM«qqq?q q^qqi^q, g^ewi M'N En#ti [ <ag<M - 


qns^^RJpqiqf qfq^, cpgqqiq, gfqqRi 



mcRRr^PRiFqf qqfiNJqiKi qq^rf^rqf qq^M, q qqqqqw m^ 
fq$dc$^qfqqi: qf&sqqfiqq: qRTiqsw i 
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qW^Rfar- 

qgWRHI*. qiqqtfR^RT^pRR!: qR^OT ^Tl ^tRn^rTl^a- 

qtt?cTqRq^T*^R qiq; sfcfioq^fcsrfq SRlRRiqig SRRRRTf 

sr^^KT^: II 


<n. ggqRft. 

—3q«5K^— 

HRT: I 

RR3;q qn^gf^q rjtr*^ qftaTfcTjym w& qitf fa<q?q?rfaRT 
sfarpT^tlS JRfa qiqq'cfl qt3[Wtt I Rfaf^T: 
gq;«TiqR;q#r qeRisFqqjrnqif^ qsFigqqiRqR q^q ^rFsr qi^^Rl 
r^ptr wftsqfa i 

q%sqi wrki: q?^: qqi^q^: Rtorit 
qiqqjqRq^Ri^ifq^Rif^^ ^ftqqj q^frsroq qqt^sg- 

W3 i feqq, I 


147 o.i. 




S»T*ftsT3TTOT I 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Hathibhai Shastri. 
(Jamnagai). » 


5TCqn3fl*Tf*forfqq%‘ q^qt fqqRT snMqfar l 

qqfq ^sftqq 'TftqF^w^g^Tt^wo^^Fdfrdi q&rqr ircq;r q qreqsftfq 
q S#fw^tf^l ft?sj ^5W5WMq<WTi!NR^#T qi q^ qwfoqq- 

qrsq^q fqqrcq^qfadiqifa I 

q^w^^Pd^cTSKqn*n?if«icfrsqfftqct q^iH^r qqRrqfcrflqT- 
• s^fci q^nfq spfaqrqi^ qtaq^qiqft ^ng^?r% ‘ q^sRqfl’^fq rfm. 
^riqqftq m fqq^q^qrqr qq^qi: fairer qqft qf^^qgq^qq?*, qq»- 
fcKg qfr$ faqfe^qfq t 1 

3T3*ftqfl =q-q?fe<qqi%ftqrfqF ; ^ qi qf^gn swi ottci: 
dgj^qrcqtf ^q^wi^iq qraq gi^ifd5qq1|qqiot gsreq<^$ 
qfNj fqqk *qrfam foqfef 3 H^igqlqqtstq 

iVqqftfa 1 

qq^s^i^iqfcqqq^^Mfa^ qqs gqa q^ct, qqfq 

QWTl: q^ST^fq^rqt qffltTgxjrfftfacq! fqf^qftfT <K^, ^1 3^ 

qiqq tq^qcqqq w*ti sfq i 

q*qi: fa^iqr qqft qfa^s^ft q^3 w fw qgsisifa^iw- 
^qt qig^q^rfFtWRicR faNrfa^aft^qrfq ftqqi l qraqfqej *qiq 
wi^qiqK^^^fq%s^sr»q^ot fMiqiq q^3Kq>RiRi st^qf^q^ 
fa qcftq% q^q gtq^qq^qt srcqnqr q<3*qiqfqfq I 

for** 5Rq5Ri5H*% srcqra^ ^qq^qq^fq; qfercqrc fqf^s 
'rffapft qt^q redM t^ftq ‘ sfiq ’ |fq<?qiq stqqi^q q3% I srfq =q-5Rqtfqqi- 
M qi^qji: #?$ ^qqqjr^ q^NrcSfa q?qrfq ^faiiss qq *qiqqg- 
^rfq l qfse q€qrqsKq;r qrsftqsHqn q^r qft mqj^q tqm^s 
^Fqsj^q^n fa qsqiq^qfq qqt 
^rfqqnft^xft qf f% 1 
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qcrfeqqq&R q#^^q^fNT#rq*rfo | ftgrreroiTO*. 
sq*q qntm *w#wfa: sw»ra3f *KSPT*rcgqq°$ <Fg%?r sfa'Wi^q 

<Rft^JT5Rq, rf^pft^Tf^ 
gfafoWR^ ^fWfgHI^ROTW =q qfrTqq’iqfaqifo 
tff ^Rksn«jf m. ^moiqJTrq^q qROTWgqq:, C*jq %§qisqqfq. 
*iq jRTsq, nmm 

qqjmqqiq^qqifqfa sre^or *qq?t fMtfc%, <t^<r’ qrasqifqqisfq 
q^qfb^m-q^imqi qiqjfaqj q^qqqfersq^ qqifq qft; qqq 

*R*jqqrfqq wfate* surcfajj qwqq ftigqisputf v&m. 

w?q, *r =q qq JTqta^qt q qj?qrfq *tM ^Rcftfa qqq fq^iq^wiq 
§<^sq ^qqiqqt nfqqi; q ^|jrfq*qfq qft gfofBs^tiqwRW qrqq^q q 
% p -qw ^misfq m ^^qf^^grKg^q^qigqqrffeR^ q^ nwaa: 
qfejq^q qpq:g^q qq^q =q ^f^rcq qraftq>qq?qiq tqqqnsf m- 
fagqqf&iq 

^Iqfeq^rKqq-q^qH^t^iqt sfeqijr qfa qrq 
fcfa mJf fqqqf%, tqqrq^g ^feoy^qi ^qifaq;- 

f&qt qqjfcqqr=qsyfct q qisfqqit wuq^fqq 

#?qi<qiqw$$qH cqflSRFm 1 ^ SRcnqig^^j ^q^q q^qV 
^fe^qf^qfqi^qi^ q#q*q ^ifwfte- 
#Rri«rr§5fqsnfa qssqqrcqte^q *ki\ q^qiten^i 

qfe q^qnss^qqr qftraasi^nfeqprcq qfo 

miq qs^qct q^i 3^*qi f5R ; ifteiR> qqqTf^qcqqFi hmh ^iW 
qqcqq^ q^iq^^m qqrcrctffo q^srcqsreqft qq 
flqfqrfto^fe^qrqqqqfq | 

3ifq q sltasrarcfl jteqqfoT-qqtfj qW qi^qr. gqqH^qr 
5Rq;iqi fqfcq fq^crcqq =q ^n^qiir^qwfqqtqq^q^- 
qrcjq Mr qif qpn qq *qq sfripoftsfq §qr qftq <^qj! sasriq Mrp*- 
qr^sraiq, q qzqi qqrcrqjftq qq *n?tfq q*qct qqt g*r®rq#rc?5qi- 
5^°n %qf%^qM gqg^qr sftewr: qi^% M^qrqMrq'tofa 
‘ ^qjfo? ’ ^fcT fqqq% I qqra^qFqqqto qrqjqi^q ^sftgq: sftiM- 
*qwic* ^RT^^qq %& s q^r ^terfarenssiifq sfarfqft^ 
qflqf% l 
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few’ll fRFrfl qq 5Rqrtfeqcq$qfl\ RffRR^faj 

|?f#5R5R^: RRRRRIR fl^fe%5R^TFcft q=R<J qq qqj qsgqifa 
fcnft eR^q%R rrr; RqiRgqqfof^RiqiqRRHgqft qrfw- 
gqts^qfo i 

3Tfq =q SRqflqiRiqf R?R3 =q RfqR rT^fq q^jqqn- 

qq Rsqra^iR l aft =q-§3RRR<t, rrti: qfeft =q ; qfqft.q^H<qifq- 
» ^ 

fq^qojqfq R^SKqiRqiRRRfRqR RR qRRqHI5«ft"RRft qq fafeqq- 
‘ ^rr ’ gfl Rfqfeft =q ‘ ’ r# qraifq rrrr- 

m ^ l 

3TRW RqTRIcqfsft q%* ( qfcqift fqwjqqiq ^R faq?ft ), 
q^o^t ‘q^rcfft )^cq[f< R'fk'jqfq Rj3{£Rq»Rqi*faq fqqRR^fciqqqT 
q*qqqq«ft I 


5ftqwnftsq$sq<t q^tf^qq^Rf sfaratarai qpftR fs- 

WftiftSl SRqii RfcfaR Rq RfaRlfa fRftfqRlftfR | qRR^RRR^- 
qtsfq ^qsgifq^ 1 

qfqfqq^r apqqftq; frqRq^tardfqtfR 1 fpqqtarqrft sfaiRq- 
^qqiq^fRq^MlMqt gqifqR:, q^-^^3^ qq JgfM 
mzm ^TRi^rct r ^tm qq, §jwi 3 qqfeqws-^q ft^fqR, #sq 
qnfeqjms: Rpqqqfq rrir^ fq%afa£ fqwr 3TRcl; qq 
ftftcqfoft fqqjqRq^ ?s<\q qqfq: *r**t Risr Rqssjqct 1 qrfRRR ftqtf 
qqqfq qrRqwiRiRi 5 qq^rR; R^RRqiRqfq *p5R«hwfy^fqfe 
RiqqftRRj 

3Tfq =q-‘ gqR^ft ’ R Wq i R R H^ chR RNR qq^q SJjTqRftqq^fq- 
RfRRRRiftqFf% v* ? qfc, qfesqjft ‘ i^fqq?: ’ qqqfqfRssf^qf^- 
qqq^I^^RI fq*R>R ^qqafiqffaTqtRFRiftqiqq! 
m$F[ RI% RRRT ^aflq qqR[qqqqfift^sf^^T«M fauffcRqq 

q^qiqiRRift^ RqrftqfcRTfRT qqiRqqi^qiqqi sfoRofi RWRto fPq: 

%Ris'EqqrqicRRRRqr;q%r^ qq^q ftjqqjftftqferccr Rfraqr 
‘ q^ ^RRRfqflR^q RfqqsqRj»# 1 qqqfq fR%&R qtqqf^R- 
R^q qRqRW<fuiH3$ft 1 


^ 3rf^ fqq^sqfefq gRRqqfqqfeRl fqftqRR 




By Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya. 
(Vadtal ). 


TO SlfcPSSt HpHTO«RqH 
%qi%nfroi mng5pwi qfa II 


1^TOl: I 
4qftW. I %*qqrf^I: #TOI: I dr^fq^qfiTO \ 

#TOHTO: I Vi I 

^rri q< 4 top. I ^Rqqiroqq 1 m i %tm- 

qiro^r ^tot: i «3l l 


^PRRiR-.qf^r^goT^q aq:qqta^^q;i§qiTOiq3TO gqcR 
qiiren^ro^q *&q aforem, m 

qiqf^R^^i^fTOR^TOi, =^tqrf^^ I %q 

^rci faqfargNqi^srai fq^pr^Hi i^iq^i qjisfq glqraq^qtfa 
d^qqf^si: m§: I *&q farroirolq^r fqfroiqqHi: afui^fH- 


qraqiMl q^iF^Ri wun^i: qfaffe to froroft qmtfer- 
Rqi^qnfsRTO: ^fqq^iroisqRroWfTO 5 ^ srlqfdq^ 

sqqtf g3qqi^af?Hi&iqiTfad *qro*q qiqrort &to: *fet- 

&fq qqsrepro: qfaq^fot ’qiqfqroi^ I cmi ^rorfera: m$- 


“foqfiqfqqqfcq f&fq^fasRqqi: i 
W q^TO&fq sff^clsq* gq ; || . 


X X X X 

^qiTOnq^fq g teftta i 
STrarofttW «ffc ii 

*F$ism TOsq^l ft^STOJTO* * *q II” II 
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3 T?f srsqmrafagrrcr qifqfafrfqqt q^nwriq r I 

fad:) aftqfaqN: | ^iqqqfqfq I ?Rqiq*q 3 ^- 
q^ p^ q qi ^ i q^r *q^tsfq fqfafq ?otri^ s^q ^qis-fqR^rrtRq ^j% i” 
3T5t jw: i gc *qm qci s qqq | q^q 1 fasratfaq ’ ^fq | 

m q^qfqq?; *r?q srrqqq ; q q§i, mK ^qqqftcs sifaiqiNq qqq?q<- 
aqpmpqiu *3 f% q$^rRqqqt: wtfo qqRji ^q, q^q*qrf 5 wq 
q?q Nh^, ^rroq 3 q$ ?#iq;NR qtqrq^fqfq 1 ?r^, 

N* w 3 ^r^aqqt: 1 ^31 fqfiR q*q$ ^fq q^fq ^rr- 

Nsri, 3$ ^rmfot 3 q^*q. 1 qjqq, ?i s^qct l ^ uq? ttiq N- 
'-TDT^q: I qfefR qwi^^cq^qqjq^ q^q nfqRrq NfoR srf&l- 
qRRqiq^^Drfqfn fq^qqiqqqq^isiiqfqqq^ 3 rq#r qqf^qfqqqi%- 
fRi 3 .1 qfl^nqq^T 1 ****$& 3 Nq ft<q ^33- 

fq^q^ ft: 1 m qp^FTqj m\^ I ste, 3 qqj 
Nr qsrenqqrfq *m qnq prg-.^qqtfq qfc ^iqjq qqrqqqq^i 
q$qt fq^aoiqjqltinq q^^fqsq. I qf mm Nqq^ft *13: N- 
qRi «afiqq»m =q <sfeqi*tq qsqfq 1 aftqfqq^sqi ^pq;qRortf%iqqtq: 
^ifenfe%q ; qq^^q^^ofr ^fiqfqg^ q’&ftfq qq irHNqqrff- 

g»pq fqfiq ^3 3?iRq4 *ppct 1 4 qqi^ q^q *qq*q q^ 1 q 3 
sftqfaqc^g 3^q fqfiqq^l qf? q^qqqq5I?qpjq q^WRftq qqfqqife- 
#^q^^i»jq q§i3^ qfq^fq qqqpfi qif^q^^oT foRNRH.! 
#qqi^ 3 3T ; q:qRqtfqqfq5^i30Tlq%qifq^qifqqiq v l qq; 4 qfqq|: 
q? qwipqqi^^qa^^qiqfq^ Niqqpir qlqqqqq gfareiNR 


3 ? »qiqm: spqqil: ^ifqq^: i^qqrfq- 
1 Nr fqKRfqsrgq/T^jqi qifftsq: W*\ fSqfa^FqRftqq;: q&qRl- 
«jqq*q?t |fq qq^qq. 1 fqftRq^cr |fq 1 qnfrsRqfsg^qq q^fq 
3xhq*3 q q ? 3q, I frfR stqjrcriRqjcqrq; q^tqqq; Rqqg^-qft q qqi 
qnflSRq ^fq %^3T^q|q^5! RRqfq ^R^qq^w^TfooRiq <Scftfqq3j 

arEres 3 ^qfq? R[R 5 qfq?^q fq?ftq qnrrsqtsg^qq ¥w?t 

qife4 q^feqq^’ ?fq 1 aqtq qf&p&fqqRW R # t q <q q fq$frT 
^qra-ji^r fiRct 1 qi^q^- Nqq^i^ qq Nqqf^ 0 ^ 



•.iqtoqqq 1 ^ 
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gqf?r i * (3q$**rcif«iT0T) qfa 

3 Tfq g 3 cq?R 15 r ^ JWJ 3 $«SV- 

q^wi^ qiq^ HRS: 1 3T*ft f| ?fte*qqiq: qqigtf qfq ^fq^^PT 3RT:- 
q^orlqqa^^gwi^cJ I argqq^g q^sfq *qwn 

^igqqRW^ I ^H^II ^1’ I 

* 


<^5iqqqq1#qqqi sq^^i 

q q qq I % 5 : qiqqqr *qqqrerenfa#i sRr.qffuprfH- 

jqNct ?rfq 3 Ri:qa;oiqf<iiiww qren$q *qq <55 ?nfgrafqM*qiqrcqqi fafe- 
qqqra qRqwRm^w^fq ’ 1^*3 sqrR Jqfpici 

fq^nfafg q<qq ^ ^ 

jqq^raraq qq^fifq 1 qqr =q fas flMqfiqtq qqtoqKqfaq^ 1 
qaiq-qq^qi^ ^qpqtqqi^R^- m qifa qqqicqravqqrqq,, 
#qqsq fiq^qr aqf^trci^, arg: gfairq^qif-arq^^ftfa ’ flta- 
fwr q 3 steteq. 1 *& m 

qqfa Wfoctfg l 

arfq q-f^mq^qtf^i^q fq?H*q f#3: #qgfqq% 

&di 13TicqiRg%i g fvpqRfHWtq^g ^qtafqqqq^qqfqfcK 
fq^qgi 


‘ qggqfdfaf; g q^SWlfatf^ 1 
'Pqwq^^qHiqt qt % tfHH: U’ 

^q q fqfiq^-^fwq fq?rq qqtaq qrfgqg^ 1 ^rofe gifa%q- 
; qq«pqfq?qtqftq^ | ffrl I eTISqfq^qftfq q qjf^f^q:, iffafaRircTO- 
qqqtf^fi 3rg^^qwqi«i*nj3T ^^-.qsqrifwqi s^twlq 3 ggj 

3Tfq q-<*qi qi^T sn«Rtf q ftiqgqqq'qftq, q*qfa3 srf&Rjq, 
fqwjqiih, qwq^teNkiwiqr ni% gqqig;, gqqi q #3 mq^qiqta 
qrfg, f%qi irFtq, qq%q ftqjforar §fq^q*q^qftfg sijqfa 3rqq. 
sqwa cf»qiq^%(% f$ ^qgdqqfq^fqqfi 1 3«qi fq^fqqiiqi q§<q: 
q$ qwiqiqsq qftqq^itRqT^fa qqqi^qrfg, qfeirq fofqfq ^feqftg, 
^qt^qraifqqi q^fR qi^qcqqrf^fq^qqq 3^3 f? qraqitfasq!^ 
^Tnf^q fft^tqmiqn^qqj gqq^^F-qqgt qiqqiq fafRUTafafg 
fogqfcf 1 qqi q ^rf%qi ^gqr ^ ^qifr i ^ q qq q^fiqftfq 
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3ffq =q forffq cT^T^T gfrK q ^ %R- 

qifoit mM4N| fW fawfe | m 

faqtorafoRi qrfq qrqi 

faftapcJ I *i l arfq 5 qOTfaaraifrKn: 

s gr ref q q ramfeq : i wcRfaqr stmt q *rai ^ 

_ ft 




9iNw ; q5r 


^nqTcRT: q^RI g q^«f qfoR: | 
qfMq q^RR^T: qqn^r q^for ^ I 
ft #*m*&q ?r: srfarq^fq q^ i 
fqqn^qiqfqsqicq *ra*q qsrqifcqiq, II 
#qqiRqqi^q$Rcf: «afrai sr^i 
m\ fq^fqqrctq ^IqR^qqiri ii 
fq^Rfoc^qj ft fRfafaft I 
-Hjpd«qfd^1%gfW Iqqi q II 
sqq^Riq q^tsN $ qq^tcr I 
q* 3 qren^fcr qfqSrttsqq)%q; || 
3m^q qtqfaq^ f% qis^qftq skrai*u 
qrcqrcteqqftqf °qqf ^qf qfow: ll 



qqiqtq^s^fq qqi i 


«f sW ^fadf^qq ® qn %i ^W^jqoH ll 


***** Mm i 

By Pandit Vitthalram Lalluram Shastri. 

. (Baroda). 

sftRRft fqqiwi: i qsfwesfrsqfrfg^q 

^iqqiqiqi^i^iff^^cRR Rfqqqt Rqq<?r ^TR^qRn^qqft- 

5J^Tf?ftc?fg^qR RfR, f% JJR: STfrfqq^qSFRt ^RRtsfWjTRR^fq^' Rit- 

wg^TqimRisfeTraqiRi ^wqra^rgM%i n^Rifafa i 

qq f? *irstt% r^ct: *wrq ftqF^Rfqfefq <q§ fRmqfera: 
^rg^qRf qsqq^iqt r %fcr i 

z&Z irawi^qcF, qsw?«DTi|qrf^afqqfqqq^ifeqj ggs- 
qrc qqi Rit^R^q gfagRTf^idlfeRi qtsmrqqq srcftq% ? qq sr: i 
f $ qrqq; 

qf^sf q^orr gisqigrcft' =zm_ *qqiR5tfa: l 

^fq^qqqfqs qi^f^Rq ^qR fiwj gf^*n^ ®Rd I qt'jjRiq^qqR'qr^fqi i 

qpqwgi 

( Ro vs q. ^ Q© £C «. 8 ) 

qf%«5 ^ q^oT: *qqfcnqi RisRid^, qqi q ^wqqi^oT =qqjR i 
*fa qr fqsrt “ q^ofr ” fcqgRi r«% gf3*r<% s^qrcRwiqq^, f% wH 
R^ %q qqqg/‘ ggfaiRT fq^TRqq,” 5<q$: rirotri 5 ^ I 

i iii 

afl q§^ qqqST R!q q q^gg^qiq R*RR. I 

q^qf fgfasRiq sr ^ tfqrq? ^r q^ll 

( rc^R. vs q. 3p\ g. 
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jrj sfo, 3 ts ^qrcnqqgdi |*w4t *m- 

m ^rg^r r«f sfcr sfcqiq, ‘RKqiRrgqfi: *3ft: 

3Fnf^rfq tffvwq, <K\ “ qfarstercitar ” * “ gt ” m 

1$ 

*qirR! §fiq| “ ft^tqd^tRcTRd: STfrq^ft flsflSRrt, ” 
5<q§: 1 m. *n. 

J^RRIfg ^ «g^TR ^ 1 ^ 3^:- 

3R{W %fe ^Rqtf I ( 3T. ^ ^ 1 . \*>£ ) 
^JTRFirgt% fq^ r qtfq ^g^qifq^r q^qgqfcqg qriqqsq sgsRR- 
spHaqfogfq 1 asjr TOqtefa- 

SgSRFRJR Rf5rqR *T I 
jt^t g=T: II 

SR^R *is*q*q agsqRJi'flfs qfiqfa \ - 

gng^w ^gdsgpww^w sfaqra?* 
qfon^q I ^Rlf? ^RRR: 1 

are qqqWq-tfgqsRR RsiRRitiU^q ?r§qreMN*q 
5l3%qq ^rfvsFR ^rrcr %fo 1 R^go »o I ?rai qftfa^fq- 
m qrogl; qrcfr fcqqqg 1 

^3RI% rT^JT q«fi qt SRtR § RR^t II 
qqqiaftft egsgig: qrffcq qfaqRqfR l 

m sftq 3 ggg^T rffet^T flgfSfq ^ ^ *qifefd 

*PR!5q^[ I ^Rf^PTRRr'cT ^5IRRiRI: I W ^Rl^: S'fcK'R- 
jftqfqfasifq f%^R'-^HR ;f iRRcf ri “ qsr foqr gqqi ^ 

*rfqtffqin: ” fqgwtfq?T tgrftsw&j: sqqigqwq “ gf-qmR^ fcratf 
j,§: ” WRRRTRt fttfRK “ RR^S^TRl: ” ^ fafa^sTC- 
q^?r qqgi 1 (-stfsp s? ) qiqi^gqr^fcf 1 q^ wqtq^rrq 
SIR: <wmn- . 

^rgsRRiRR qi^iq^q q I 
gwforfc qt|R 3R: ^qRq|fe II 

q^ qrsiq^fq jqfsr&q q?q?R qRRtqfcti dgs^qiqdq'faR 
snsorcq gq:&qri*q ife =qi%^qfq 1 qcH srq «*%q ^qiRi ggs- 
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m 5Tsi feNwft qfami jp, 

afa<rcct i v* *asiq&wFidq ^ fs^faarci &&%M fotrcqfa 
qnftfagwwift qffa qqt |pnc<^- 

f-raraf^R^lfit «55R- 


?rg^ig: vftw. qwJ3s$Rpp( I 
f^RRSqatfl II 

g^MgqiR qsm: i 
TOR <t«ji m. qRsrcararofi || 
^n»?nsi: qrarar: s^h q^r =q \ 
^q>i^ nw& i 

*HTTOH*Pf* nlfcw cRl | 

^qrofoyt wsfa\i$flforni n ^ 

tem -4 3 qfitorenft i 
sa^aui =q *m\ qro#qrc:crpi u 


5Rifara%: aigrwS 3Rt- 

qrnfa q&n$ q?iRfa: I 

ftafcmifa qrcifq sq^qi^qj %h 11 


l gJT:- 


arfatia jris** &m 1 
g^qfa q^ qw fqq$%3 11 

?3tt?U q^n^f agsTORsfercq aroMt fctsfa 
q^ €gaai3*#TOi&q aaiPacrtq qfaqfor 1 aiqSjrna'SR 3 ftR- 
ftf^wrifws*q<qi w^%-^ ffcreisa ^fa^- 



SRW1I 


% • gfa^f^fscTRwafor^toi q^RR^'SR 
amfo, fer^wrki fgVqrq^oR^qrRR; ? 

i®Ni<qw^i fqqfato asaw: r 
sarit, a^aMwfq<afo afcriaiteafcr: 


qr<5lWa§>ft 



: g^s *a<i \ esprit- 
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yqfiwiftfi irat nqfcR qqsqrf^ i f% ^ qfqfts: 
SRR: q?;qfaS: 55^?lf SR^R* 

zmfe. qqi ssrawsrigjflsfq qg^fastiq^sf^os^R ajMrawwt I 
srji st astqfntqifqqRq faRifatiq fa^rfq I q% q^qw: %«*qifq 

q;^ 1srgfq^q %^ftafq qrfq- 
=qq fm l qw qqi^qtffai qfcqrcr: sjefiq%, era 

n*gqqq*<JTic*j 3rfq g “3r*q?t ^raf^s q*$w«iN>s g” ?fq rai&rqqiR | 
g?q qifeq^fg fagiqrcqi£ ipqqRq- 

^ISRlOTeTfgfe: I fqftqr< %eR, ^^g^gWRi &Gim\- 

S3 

oqp^Vftq q#Rq 3q*qrfqfq I fqq%«riqqqf ^fefUR^^ 

V3 

“ Rq^<3 mstffrl HgqRR ” ( 3T. ? TT. \ 3T. i ) gfetfW^ 

*RRlfcqRT°q 3R*I& |t fg qqtSFrfq |^|% tfcqgqjq' *jqcfoq$f: | 
srfq =q qjfoq^ ^qjgqq^fofq Ir^qr RRqfq sgq^q»<tss:gqi;$qKq- 
rfjt 3 T*?T«q?tq zsm&iMm qqffarcq “ fcgsfcw ” (ar. ? qr. ^ 

3T. tf ) ^r^fq^OT ^q^»?Rf^qRqRI0^f^q0Tif5f#5r% faERl^t 

rir qq 1 aw qq ‘afq^fagfltis fa*%s q^q*Ri it it q^q: 

Riqfqd fqg’ftfq ittfa: qf^t 1 q=g, ‘srRtqqqfogqRi fqqftq qra- 
qqfq’ fq ri^R q^faqjqif^iqqffaR *<grf;rail'qicftqi qi^q^fqqqqqr 
qffaqifqra,3TRqq%fq Riq*qtq^qtq41qtiqtfqqqqq! ^gqsftqqiHf w 
fqyraRi qi^tq^fqqqttq ^qffiqqiRtqFqiRctqiq q-qiqq^iqtqR 1 
i^*fqqiq<qiftqiqjTfq^qra 1 qraifot fqsqfq, qRrgsqigtqsqqgrtRqwq 
qrgqfq^qqisRTOqtqiqqq^Qqlq^ qfoqfifq^qonq q?qq*rcnt*gfq- 
fq^ qf%SRI?q 3T^q?pqi?n^q^qq5irgs3iqqjfq^ I aRitRSTR- 
fera: qgqqrqi qsqqgit qt<qri: 1 

q* 3 qqRPRi^qf q^ ftil^gssRqSRra# qrfsqsfcq qw^qi- 
r ^ f?rg^ 3 ^r|Fiifqt?isfqqqraRd qt^q, qqisfq 

“ qqpqqfc&fogit qsqkilWra ” ?fq fgqrr- 
^qq=q^ qqfcq^ffrfq fqqqi^TFqrsqr qq^qr- 
*qq qrqtqqqrq^ qtfqqiiftfqqiqqRi gfqRlifrrf q^ mqtsq^nRR- 
fqqjiftiRRi qffrjTiqfeRRcquiq^ q 3 qqfonWterateq sfq 1 qqrfl, q f| 
§fqqt r qq ^qqPq^tqi^qi^ qiiiRi^sqqqqiqi q4ft#qet qiqqi 
qRROTTsqfrt qqfq 1 arq qq q ft sn% sri^^r! qfqjq^sg: nrafarT- 
gqf^qct 1 qrft gg^qiqt ^ %;qi^qi q^qt^Ri qifroiRigqi- 
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sg?piFWii§q*cW i 




z&r arasw^snr^ fo ; g q«qq*;$im dfoq afa q q q qfo q 

fq$qS sroqq.1 qqmmf: q*qq%, qss$ wh sri w^t- 
^qi: qfaq&fll 5*nf^ qrofagssigqqfofirffa ^ fqstl^lcqfiis^sin- 
^t^q^t^q^ .qqaqnn^ \ 

gfacqif^pqq: qif^faqrcft qqifq«Tg*si3grq^q, q q^i qcqfasRr^ 
qqf(^I qq ^ «^^3tronqmf^ :t qigqtfMto sfq qt qq< 3 [qqj 
qRisritwfqqitf t>qqiqteq: qgjrqtm $fq i 

wngfaqq “ ^^^R^qRigqnftg” ( «t. ^ qi. R 
q. ) f^qfaqfc “ qq” tfa (sr. ^ qr. 
^ q, ^ ) qifarfqqq'q qrqM^i^sqrfo- 
gqq<q^q fqsqRT qigsr^:, ^r qqq q: 
qg^qiq^fte: q qg^qiqq^q qfcpcf, q g 3iq>gPq|#qiq**raSR$ 
s\qRK m qrai qg^fa 1 q q “ ^ 

(®r. 3 qi. S q? ? U q.a<qiq <rq*qq ffq q qigrRTi^qi^Fqq sfa 
qpqq 1 ‘ qggqpft q<f =q clfoq>: fzqjrqfi: ’ sfo qgqq^t ‘ qg^qpft 1^51 
qqiqqqi^: 1 ^fq^Rqsft % ?mV sn^qqg II’ f<ggqqT q^t q 
“ qpsqrtte^ ” ffcT ( 3 T. ^ qi. » ?J. d?) qr^ft^ail^o^ ( qfa : - 

3^ ) fqffrrfqFrqcqqi^gwfqq^q ?n^wAq*wqqFtf qggqigqg- 
faqq crrcq^qi^qjf.q qrq^ i qqgq; qqfq-qg?# qggqpftcqRftgqsFq 
“ qmfNTTftcTFqRHqi|qitoiqqi^ 1 feqrfqqqd ftgigqqq fqq^g. n ” 
( 3T. \ w. s^) ^q^^qrq^sqilqcq^iqqjfqqflcrpqf^g^qrR^ 

Tn 

qqnfqqrsqqiq qggqR^^qrqsqq^^ qqgfqqqfqfq *qs- 
qg*flq% 1 qj&qsfeq <qq f#qr q%rfq5qqnqfc ; qq[fq q^qrqsqqsR; $fa 1 
ctq ^$f*qf%|;3fqq!qisifgq*qigqTq qg^rrqr f^qiqr^ti q qiPsspqf- 
^tqsqq^qiqi fqqq;. ^fq 3 qggqiqsEite ?<qiiftfq 1 


3pq 

qqs;o| qs^ 

ft^^faqi^-faf^qgqftgfqfqq 
Q^fqoi ffcf fqfRl fqqq%: | 


qftf srcgq- 



qiqfijq gqqqqfcfcqpqfcqfor 
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A 

Abhidhamma manual, 135. 
Abhinanda, Gauda, 15, 56. 
Abu Said, places attacked by, 
921. 

Abu Tammam, Diwan of, 919. 
Achyuta Raya, 38, 42. 
Adhisthana, 21. 

Agama, 65. 

Agamic Vlraiaivism, 399. 
Aga Pour-e-Davoud, 847. 
Agniveiya, 17, 19, 20. 
Ahada, 644. 

Ahmad Shah I, 737. 
Ahvarakas, 150. 
Ajantapaintings, lxvii; sculp¬ 
tures, lxvii. 

Ajitasenavyakaranh, 7. 
Akabariya Kalidasa, 49. 

Akho on Sunya, 429. 

Aksara, 377. 

Alobha, 134. 

Amir Jaipal, 534. 

Amoha, 134. 

Anahilapataka, 645. 
Anandavardhana, 114. 
Anantavarmachodaganga,' ad¬ 
ministrative history of, 521. 
Ancient India, Architecture in, 
801; Forts of, 549; Serpent 
.worship in, 311; Town 
planning in, 807. 

149 o.i. 


Ancient monuments in Baroda, 
562; in Gwalior, lxvi. 

Ancient Tamils, Marriage 
customs of, 297. 

An—Fa—chin, 873. 

An—Huan, 873. 

Aniruddha Bhatta, 31. 

Anklesaria, Behramgore T., 
846. 

Anthology period, 49. 

Antia, Edalji, 842. 

Antiochus, 871. 

Antiquity, 161. 

Antiquities from Harappa, 
637; from Mohenjo-Daro, 
637. 

Anupama, 9. 

Appayya Diksita, 66. 

Application in research, 640. 

Arabic words in Marathi, 944. 

Archaeological Department, 
lxvii. 

Archaeology, Teaching of, 639. 

Architecture, Islamic, 915; 
in Ancient India, 801. 

Aristanemi, 17,23 

Art, Ethnic types in, 309*; 
Language of, 761 ; and 
Modern Education, 760; in 
Modern India, 753; in 
South India, 753. 

Aryadeva, 787. 

Aryan element, 197. 
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Aryans, Rgvedic, 218. 
Aryavalokita, 9. 

Asanga, 787. 

Aioka, 871. 

A^ramas. Institution of, 288; 

System of, 315. 
Asta&tavimalikarana, 9. 

Asur culture, 214; Sites, 211; 

Colonisation, 209. 

Asurs, 209; Mediterranean, 
213. 

Augustus, 625. 

Autumnal equinox, 127. 
Avadana&taka, 116. 
Avalokiteslvara, 9. 
Avantivarman, 111, 113. 
Avidya, 467. 

B 

Baihmani kings, Coins of, 737. 
Baladitya, 22. 

Balagopalastuti, Mss. of, 827. 
Balarama, 797. 

BallSla Sena, 31. 

Balsara, Sohrab J., 847. 
Banerji, Mr. R. D., lx'viii. 
Bappapadiyavihara, 816. 
Bappa Raval, A new gold coin 
of, 703, 

Baroda, 144,153,931; Ancient 
monuments in, 562; Census 
Report, lxxv; Coins of, 699; 
Kutub-ud din’s tomb at, 564. 
Basava’s monumental work, 
404. 

Baul mystics of Bengal, 430. 
Berar, Buddhistic remains in, 
729. 

Berossus, 264. 

Bhagavadgita, 377. 


Bhagavata Da&unaskandha 
Ms., 833. 

Bhaisajya-guru, 8. 

Bhanukara, 51. 

Bhartrhari, 59. 

Bhasikasvaira, 147. 
Bhattojidiksita, 167,169,1.70, 
171. 

Bhava, 664. 

Bhavya, 786. 

Bhima, 9. 

Bhimadeva, Ahada grant of 
Chaulukya, 643. 

Bhima Sahi, 7. 

Bhoja, 104. 

.Bifocal structure, 88. 
Bilvamangala Svami, 828. 
Bilvapancaka family, 34. 
Brahman, 385. 

Brahmasiddhi, lxxv. 
Brahmasutras, Text of, 433. 
Brahmins, 207; Nambudiri, 
208. 

Buddha, Alms-bowl of, 877; 

and Isivara Doctrine, 498. 
BuddhagHosa, 132, 134. 
Buddhist missionaries, _ 872; 
Monasteries in Valabhi, 81?; 
Works, 6. 

Buildings, eight different forms 
of, 804. 

Buiti, 878. 

Bukka 37, 121. 

Bulsar and Tygra, 556. 

C 

Calcutta Hindustani, 160. 
Caliph, 920. 

Calligraphy, Art of, 1033. 
Cama, Kharshedji Rustamji, 
842. 
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Cande^vara, 33. 

Cand Rai, 534. 

Candradeva, 537. 

Candraprabha, 9,30. 

Caste, in Brahmana period, ; 
220; Buddhist Jatakas, 223; 
the Code of Manu, 224; 
Origin of, 193; Institution 
of, 285; in Sutra period, 
221; Yajurveda:perk>d, 220. 

Caste system, Theories regar¬ 
ding the origin of, 195. 

Caturmukha form, 809. 

Chalukyan conquest of Vengi, 
619. 

Chandragupta Maurya, Mono¬ 
gram of, Ixv. 

Chandragupta II Vikrama- 
ditya, 106. 

Chayanataka, 44. 

Chhota Nagpur, Rahkini cult 
at, 337. 

Chodhras of Gujarat, 323. 

Cincanaka, 6C4. 

Civilization, Aspects of, cxxxi. 

Coinage in Gujarat, History 
of, 689. 

Coins, of Antiochus I, 6S4; of 
Antiochus II, 685; of Baih- 
mani Kings, 737; of Delhi 
Sultans, 69-1 ;Gadhaiya, 693; j 
of Gujarat Sultans, 695; 
Gupta, 692; Indo-Greek,690; 
Ksaharata, 691; Ksatrapa, 
691; Kusin, 690; Mughal, 
696; of Post-Mughal Indian 
States, 698; RaftrakQta, 693; 
of Seleucidari’ emperors, 
681; of Seleucus I, 682; 
Traikutika, 692; Valabhi, 
693. 


Columns, 803. 

Comparative Philology, 161. 
Copying, Art of, 1 ,028. 

Cretan Greeks, 585. 

Cult of Sacrifice, 281. 

Culture, Aspects of, cxxxi; 
Cross-Fertilization of, Iviii; 
Indigenous, cxxxii; Western, 
cxxxii. 

Customs and manners, 934. 
Cycliomancy, 293. 

D 

Dadu on Sunya, 421. . 

Dama, 24. 

Damodaram&ra, 45. 

Dandaka, 807 

Dandin, 61, 63; Acarya, 63; 

Alankaram, 61. 

Davar, Manekji B., 847. 

Day a Ram Sahni, Rai Baha¬ 
dur, lxxi. 

Delhi, Court of, 629. 

Devasiahi, 7. 

Devisthan, 798. 

Dhabhar, Ervad Bahmanji N., 
846. 

Dhalla, Dastur Manekji M., 
846. 

Dhammapada, 137. 
Dharmabhadra, 873. 

Dharma Cult of Bengal, 410; 

of Orissa, 4-16. 

Dharmakirti, 787. 
Dharma-satya, 873. 
Dharmavrata Chattopadhyaya, 
146. 

Dhaumra, Dantavala, 186. 
Dhiranaga, 91, 97. 
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Dilras Banu Rabia Durani, 
Mausoleum of, 917. 
Dinnaga, 91, 97, 787. 
Discrimination, 176. 
Distribution of Wealth, 279. 
Divination, Forms of, 291. 
Doctrine of Bvara* 498. ' 
•Drama in Greek, lxvii; in 
Kannada, lxvii. 

DrkVidian, 205; element, 197; 

theory, 195. 

Dress, 933. 

Du-baiti, 905. 

Dudda, 815. 

Durga, 807. 

Durga Prasad, Mr., lxxi. 
Durvinita, 614. 

Dutangada, 44. 

Dvvaraka, old site of, 1171. 
Dynasties, text books on, lxxix. 

E • 

East, and West, 345; Modes 
of, lvii. 

Eastern Ganga era, 517. 
Education in ancient India, 
1143; 

Emphasis, 176. 

English language, 159; use 
of, 160. 

Epigraphy, Importance of the 
aid of, 51,1. 

Esperanto, A new, 159. 

Ethics, Gujarati works on, 
1137. 

Ethnic types in art, 309. 
Ethnological literature, lxvii. 
Euraisiatic Alpine race, 215. 
Europe, Mystical poetry 1 of, 
898f. 

Excavations near Rajgir, lxxiii. 


F 

Feudatory officers, Military 
and Civil, 525. 

Firishta .536. 

Folk-songs, liv. 

Foreign traders in Gujarat, 
559. 

Form of Government of Sul¬ 
tans of Gujarat, 561. 

Forms of Divination, 291. , 
Forts of Ancient India, 549. 

G 

Gaekwad, His Highness Maha¬ 
raja, lxxxii, 887. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, lii, 
lvi, lxxv. 

Gahadavala dynasty, 533. 
Ganas, 149. 

Ganga era, Eastern, 517. 
Ganga-Kadamba era, 517; 

genealogy, 518. 

Gangas of Talakkad, 614. 
Gaotema, 870. 

Gatha dialect, 859. , t 

Gaudapada, 58. 

Gentile theory, 195. 
Ghanarama Cakravarti, 414. 
Ghosadatta, 9. 

Gil git, 5. 

Gita, Catholicism of, 445; 
quintessence, of, 445; syn¬ 
thetic effort of, 443. 

God, Conception of, 361. 
Gohaka, 816. 

Goniksina, 9. 

Gopichand, Songs of, 416. 
Goraksanatha, 415, 

Gosala, 397. 



Subject 

Gotra, in Vedic literature, 317; 
and Pravara, 317. 

Gour*i-Amir at Samarkand, 
,915. 

Government of Maharaja 
Gaekwad, 887. 

Government, Systems of, 
cxxxiit. 

Govinda Diksita, 38. 

Govindananda Kavikankana- 
caryya, 32. 

Grama, 807, 

, Gramageyagana, 146. 

Grammar, Hindi, 991. 

Greater India Society, lxxvi. 

Greeks, Cretan, 585; Laco- 

i nian, 585. 

Guatemala, 346. 

Guild-theory, 195 

Gujarat, Foreign traders^ in, 
559; Mahoinedans in, 555; 
in Mediaeval times, 555; 
Mediaeval writers of, 1127; 
scholarship, lxi; School of 
Painting, 827; Sultans of, 
561. 

Gujarati comedy of art, 1107; 
Mediaeval, 1089; in relation 
to Marathi, 1075; words in 
Marathi, 932. 

Gunacandra, 93. 

Guns and rifles, 560. 

Gupta VakStaka period, 105. 

Gurjaras, 28. 

Gwalior, Ancient monuments 
in, lxvi. 

H 

Hafiz, 895; Diwan . •of, ‘ 899; 
Elemental passion of, 901; 
and Platonism, 901. 
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Hampi, 37. ; ; : ; * 

Hand-marks, 239, 240. 
Hara-gauri, Representation- of, 

Harappa, Antiquities troth, 
637. , 

Haravijaya, 118. 

Harihara, 37. 

Harikavi, 49. ' 

Hayagriva, 9 , 1 

Hemacandra, 14,176. 

Hich madan, 894. ' ' ; ! 

Hindi, Karaka VibhSktis in, 
991; Antiquity Of; - 96^; 
Noun-verbs in,‘ 993V Verb 
in, 992. 1 - 

Hindu Society, cxxxiii; systetn 
of morality; 373. . * 1 

Hippomancy, 294 ! 

Historical Kavyas in 4?raW, 
' 509; in Sanskrit, 5091, 

Historical sense, Diffusion of, 
cxxxiii. 

History, of coinage in Gujarat, 
689; of Kakatiyas, 590; of 
Maukharis, 569; of the word 
lSvara, 487. * 

Homogeneity of letters, 165. 
Hosana Karnataka Kingdom, 
42. ? * 

Humayun Shah, 738, 739. * 
Hypergamous theory,'1.95'. ' 

I 

Images, Mother and Chilcl, 
775. ' ' '■ '■ • ; I 

Indian Antiquary, lxX; ! Cessa¬ 
tion of, 639. 

Indian Art, Museum ofj Ixxiji. 
Indian ' contemporary' of 
Augustus, 626, ' i - i 
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Indian History by Indians, 
lxxxi. 

Indian Renaissance in Art, 
745. 

Indian scholarship, Activities 
of, lxi; Modern, lxi; Modern 
problems of, liii. 

Individual ego, Exploded, 439. 

Indo-Aryan immigration, 216. 

Indus civilization, Ixiii. 

Inscriptions, Kakatiya, 731. 

Institutions, Educational, 652; 
of Tirthayatra, 284. 

Iranian, Buddhism in, 869; 
pantheon, 128; studies in 
India, 839. 

Islamic Architecture, 915. 

Isvara, in Astadhyayi, 491; 
in Bralunanas, 490; and 
Dar^ana, 502; Doctrine of, 
498; History of the word,* 
487; ( in Mahabhasya, 491; 
and Saivism, 499; in Vedic 
Samhitas, 488. 

Italian expedition to Nepal, 
lxix. 

Itihasa, 507. 

J 

Jagannatha, Panditaraja, 51,53. 

Jaggayyapeta, 763. 

Jaiminiyas, 150; School of, 
145; tradition of, 153; j 
tradition in Malabar, 154. 

Jains, 629;Bhandars of, lv. 

Jain community, 629. 

Jainism, Women in, 259. 

Jaipal, Amir, 534. 

Jamasp-Asa, Dastur Hoshang 
Dastur Jamasp, 844. 

Jayapida, 113. 


Jayasirivha, Siddharaja,, 649. 

Jayasimha VaJIabha, 618. 

Jimutavahana, 31. 

Jivatman and Paramitman,. 
Identity between, 467. 

Jnane^vari, Kanarese words 
from, 937., 

Jodiya, 11. 

Jones, Sir Wiliam, li. 

K 

Kabir on S»unya, 418. 

Kadamba dynasty, 539; kings, 
105. 

Kaithal, 139, 141. 

Kakaliyas, History of 590; 
three new inscriptions of r 
731; Genealogy of the early, 
732. 

Kalidasa, 100, 102, 103; time 
of, 103. 

Kalimullah, 740. 

Kalinga empire, 523. 

Kallata, 114. 

Kampana, 121. 

Kanarese, Age of, 940; words 
from Jnane^vari, 937. 

Kanauj, Stable at, 534. 

Kafichi, Pallavas of, 539. 

Kapisa, 139, 140, 141. 

Kapisthalas, 139, 140. 

Kapphina, The Great, 115, 
117; Story of, 115. 

Karachi, 13. 

Karma, Prarabdha,_ 468; 
Sancita, 468; Saflciyamana 
468; Annihilation of, 467; 
Means of the annihilation 
of, 477. 

Karnatas, 28. 

Karsa-pana, 183. 
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Kartikeya, 773. 

Kasida and Sonnet, 898. 
Kadmir, 29. 

Kata, 24* 

Katha recension, 140. 

Kathas, 140. 

Kau^ambl, Early history of, 
529; Vakataka Supremacy 
in, 531. 

Kauthumas, 15,0, 153; of 
Gujarat, 154. 

Kavyadarsa, 61. 
Kavyamlmamsa, 104. 

Kazipet inscriptions, 734, 735. 
Kharagraha I, Virdi copper¬ 
plates of, 659. 

Kharavata, 807. 

Kharavela, 85. 

Khayyam, Ruba ‘iyyat of, 903. 
Kheta, 807. 

_ • i 

Khimji on Sunya, 430. 
Konkanas, 28. 

Kottayam, 152. 

Krsna Deva Raya, 37. 

KrishnajanmSshtaml, 779. 
Krishnamachariar, Sir V. T., 
cxxxi. 

Krishnavrata Chattopadhyaya, 
146. 

Ksemadatta, 9, 10. 

Ksetra, 378. 

Kshatrapa dynasties, History 
of, 512. 

Kukkutapada Giri, 792. 
Kulinism, 235. 

Kumaravisnu, 547. 

Kumba, 711. 

Kundammdlh, 91, 97. 

Kuntala country, 105; King 
of, 540. 


Kuntalesvamdautya, 103. 
Kurira, 711. 

Kurkihar finds, 791. 

Kurukulla, 795. 

Kutub-ud-din’s tomb • at 
Baroda, $64. 

L 

Laconian Greeks, 585. 
LalliyaSahi, 7. 

Language, Eskimos’, 161; 
Munda, 161; New Indo- 
Aryan, 177. 

Lattalura, 591. 

Latur, 591. 

Lesiya, Bhava, 394; Black 395; 
Blue, 395: Doctrine, 391 
Dravya, 394; Grey, 395, 
Pink, 395; Yellow, 395; 
White, 395. 

Levitical religion, 195. 

. Life after death, Myth of, 440. 
Linguistics, 163; General, 160; 
Horizon of, 160; Position of, 
159: Text book in English 
on, 163. 

Literatures, Vernacular, cxxxiii. 
Location of the Sarasvati, 
1117. 

M 

Madhavanalakamakandala, 

963 . 

Madhusudana, 45. 

Mdgha , 118. 

Mahdbhijnaydyanirdesa , 9. 
Mahad Brahman, 381. 
Mahakapphina, 115. 
Mahanataka, 43. 

Maharashtra, Rulers of', 939. 
Mahendravarman, 623. 
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Mahismati in Harivamga, 272; 
in Mahabharata, 272; in 
Ramayana, 272. 

Mahmud, 537; his invasion 
of Hindusthan, 534. 

Mahomedans in Gujarat, 555. 

Malavas, 28. 

Malavikagnimitra, 85. 

Mana-a Superphysical mag¬ 
netism, 232. 

Mandapadurga, 963. 

Mandhata, 770. 

Mandhatu Jataka, 769. 

Manik Ganguli, 415. 

Manju^ri, 9. 

Manju&ikirli, 787. 

Manju&i-Kumarabhuta, 131. 

' Marathas, 271, 891. 

Marathi, Arabic words in,944; 
Gujarati in relation to, 1075; 
Influence of Kanarese over, 

' 940; Influence of Telugu 

. on, 942; Persian words in, 

: 944; Rise of, 937; Tamil 
word in, 943. 

Marriage, 200; Customs of 

. Ancient Tamils, 297. 

Marshall, Sir John, 638. 

Maukharis, History of, 569. 

Maurya coinage, lxxi; Epigra¬ 
phy, lxv; Terracotta figurines 
of, 715. 

Maya, 347. 

Maya, 384. 

Mayamata, 782. 

Mayurabhath, 415. 

Mayuraiaiman, 539; King of 
Kuntala, 540; Pallava King 
contemporary to, 545. 

Medapata, 644. 


Mediaeval writers of Gujarat, 
1127. 

Mediterranean Asurs, 213; 
immigrants, 203> people, 
209. 

Mehtar of Chitral, 7. 

Melanesian type, 202. 

Method in research, 640. : 

Metre in old Gujarati, 1095. 

Mimma, 815. 

Ministers of old Gujarat, 
1157. 

Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 887. 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 872. 

Mithyajnanakhandana, 1147. 

Mitra-god, 125. 

Modern India, Place of art in, 
755. 

. Modhera, Sun temple at, 1103. 

Modi, Sir Jivanji Jamshedji, 
1, lx, 843. 

Moghuls, contribution of, 749. 

Mohenjo Daro, lii, Ixviii; Anti¬ 
quities from, 637. 

Mongolian element, 197. 

Morality, Hindu system of, 
373. 

Moslems, 537. 

Mother and child images, 775. 

Mss. unpublished, lv. 

Mubarak, 632. 

Mukherji,!Sir Ashutosh, li. 

Murunda, 187. 

Museum of Allahabad Muni¬ 
cipality, lxix. , 

Museums, Educative Value of, 
lxix. 

Musical instruments, Five 
great, 657. 

Mystical poetry, Persian, ,900. 
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Nachna, Temple at, Ixvri. 
Nagara, 807. 

Nagarjuna, 787. 

Nagas, 248. 

Nagendra, 787. 

Nambudiris, 148, 

Nandyavarta, 808. 

Nao-Bahar, 874. 

Narasimha Mehta, 824. 
Nari-Kunjara pictures, Signi- j 
ficance of, 823. 

Narmada, Important places 
on the river, 269. 

Narmada valley civilization, 
263. 

,Natha Sect, 415. 

National culture, custodians j 
of, Ixxviii; life, cxxxii. 
Nationalism, Indian, cxxxii. 

, Ndtyadalpana , 93. 
Nava-narikunjara, 824. 

Nepal, Italian expedition to, 
lxix. 

Nevasen inscription, 941. 
Niruktam, 3. 

Nizam Shah, 738. 


Oannes, 263; same as Prthu 
Vainya, 265. 

^Officials, Hierarchy of, 523. 
Old Gujarati, Metre in, .1095. 
Onam, 151. 

Opa&i, 711. 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, lv. 
Originalv works, Dearth of, 
lvii. i . . 
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Padavarta, 664. 

Padmaka, 808. 
Padmapada,'471. , 

Painting, Pahari, 751; Pro¬ 
vincial schools of, 750; 
Tibetan, 785. 

Palakapya, 185; 

Pallava king contemporary 
to Mayuras’arman, 545. 
Pallava Mahehdravarman 
I, Pullalore'battle of, 605. 
Pallavas of Kanchi, 539. 

Paid, 206. ■' 

Pafichamaha^abda, 653. 
Pandits, li, 'Ixxviii; training 
of, 4. 

Pandyadeia, Viraballala of, 
633. ' 

Pandya king, 626, 

Panini, 166. 

• * \ . * • 

Paramapurusarfha, 467. 
Paramatman and Jivatman, 
Identity between, 467. 
Parananda, 67.y, 

Para-prakrti, 380. 
Padvanatha, 397. 

Paslupata mendicants, 22. 
Patala, Identification of, 264. 
Pataliputra, wooden palisade 
excavated at, 719 
Patan, 645. 

Patna museum, Tibetan 

paintings of, 785. 

Patola&hi, 7. 

Paumacariya> 109. 

Pavri; Ervad, Khurshedji, 

Erachji, 448. 
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Persian historians, historical, 
literature composed by, 510; 
Words in Marathi, 944. 

Pethad, Minister, 963. 

Philology, Indo-European, 
160; Oriental, 437. 

Phonographic cylinders, 145. 

Plan of the house, 803. 

Platonism and Hafiz, 901. 

Plinth, 803. 

Pole Star, 125. 

Polulare, 623. 

Polyglottism in Indo Aryan, 
177. 

Poros, 627. 

Post-Prakrit Vernaculars, 
lxxxiv. 

Prabhavati, Queen, 106. 

Prakrit, Historical Kavyas in, 
509. 

Prakrti, 381. 

Prastara, 808. 

Pravara in Vedic literature, 
317. 

Pravarasena, 99, 100. 

Pravaraseha II, 21,106. 

Prayogavilakkam, 63. 

Pre-Aryan Dravidians, 205. 

Pre-Dravidian element, 197. 

Property, Hindu theory of, 
253. 

Proto-Australoids, 208. 

Proto-Dravidians, 204. 

Provinces, Text-books on, 
Ixxix. 

Provincial Schools of painting, 
750. 

Prthu Vainya, 263. 

Prthu Vainya, same as Oannes, 
265. 


Prthvlsena I, 105. 

Psychology, 161. 

Pulake&n’s accession to the 
throne, 609. 

Pullaiore battle of Pallava 
Mahendravarman I, 605. 
Pullalura, 623. 

Pulumavi, 627. 

Purifying practices, 132,133. 
Purity, Hindu idea of, 227. 
Purnabhadra, 816. 

Purusarthas, 122, 782. 
Purusasiikta, 219. 

R 

Races, Migrations of, lviii. 
Racial elements, 197. 
Raghunandana Bhattaearyya, 
32. 

Rahula Sankrtyayana, lxxiv. 
Rajahmundry, 773. 

Rajgir, Excavations near, 
lxxiii. 

Rajjabji on Sunya, 425. 
Rajoguna, Definition of, 374. 
Raksasa tribe, 245. 
Ramacandra, 93, 171. 
Ramadasabhupati, 101,107. 
Rama Sastri, 41. 

Ramayana, Critical text of, 
lxxvii; South India in, 243. 
Ranaditya, 22. 

Ranayaniyas, 150. 

Rankini cult at Chhota Nagpur, 
337. 

Rasabhasa, 47. 

Rathasdstra, 782. 

Ratnakara, 113,115. 
Rainaketupanmrta , 9. 
Ravideva, 645. 
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Remarriage, Right to, 303. 

Research, Original, lvi; Practi¬ 
cal aspect of, liii; scholar, 
lvi; workers, cxxxii. 

Rifles and guns, 560, 

Roman Catholic liturgy, 147, 

Roman territory, Abbasid 
raids on, 919. 

Ruba ‘i> 905. 

Ruba'iyyat of Khayyam, 903. 

Kudrasena, I 105r II 106; 
Vakataka, 106. 

Rupantara, 150. 

S 

Sahara tribe, 250. 

Sacrifice of an untouchable, 
652. 

Sadhanatnala, 796. 

Sadyojata, 775, 777. 

Saints of Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad, 429. 

Saivagamas, 65. 

Saivagamic sects, 69. 

Saivism and IsSvara, 499. 

fsaka era, 579. 

S'akuntala, Time-'analysis in, 
71. 

Salihotra, 183. 

Salman, Persian poet, 534. 

§aluva, 37. 

Samarkand, Gour-i-Amir at, 
915. 

Samarasingh, 629. 

Samaveda, 143; Kauthuma, 
144; played on the Vina, 
154; Practice of, 143; 
Theoretical side of, 143. 

Samavedins, Colony of, 144, 
153. 


Samudragupta, 106. 

Sangama, 37. 

Sanghabhadra, 132. ' 

Sanghapala, 132. 

Sanghavarman, 132. 

Sanjana, Dastur Peshotan 
Dastur Behramji, 844. 
Sankara, Place of, 359. 

Sahkhini, 9. 

Sanku, 130. 

Satiku-Gnomon, 125. 

Sanskrit, Historical Kavyas in, 
509. 

Sanskrit, Mahavidyalaya, 
Baroda, !ii. 

Sanskrit. Mss. 11. 

Santaraksita, lxxv. 

Sarasvati, Location of the, 
1117; River, 652. 

Sarvajnatma, 26. 

Sarvatobhadra 808. 

Sattvaguna, Definition of, 374. 
Satyavrata SamS^ramin, 146. 
Sauda, Life and Poetry of, 1043. 
Sayanacarya, 121. 

Sayana Madhava, 66. 

Science, Western, cxxxii. 

• Script, Indus,:lxii. ’*8 ; .-l 
Serpent goddesses, 314; wor¬ 
ship in Ancient India, 311. 
Setubandha, 99; Mss. of, 100. 
Shah Alam 11$ Mints of, 725. 
Shakh-i-Nabat, 895. 

Shastris, li, lxxviii. 

Shastri, Mm, Dr. Haraprasad, 

1, lx. 

Shat-nari-turangam, 824. 
Shivaji's Janmaku ndali, 514. 
Siddha authors, lxxiv; Language 
of, lxxiv. 
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tion of, 649. 

S'lgrabodha, 13. 
S'ilparatnakara, 782. 

S'isupdlavadha of Bhaskara, 
941. 

Sivasvamin, 111, 112. 
S'ivayogasaramu , 587. 
Skandabhata, 817. 

Skanda Purana, 575. 

Smrtis, Women’s rights in, 
303. 

Social questions, liv. 

Soddhaia, 66. 

Some^vara III, 942. 

Sonnet and Kasida, 898. 

South India in the Rairiayana, 
243. 

Srighosa, 9. 

S'rhgdraprakdsa , 104,107. 
Strangers, 200. 

Subhakara, 787. 
Subhasitahdravall, 49, 
Subhasitasudhanidhi, 121. 
Subhuti, Arhat, 786. 
Subrahmanya, 774. 
Siuddhadvaita, 1085. 
Sudhanidhi, 121. 

Suffix wala, 175. 

Sulapani, 31. 

Sultans of Gujarait, 561. 

Sun temple at Modhera, 1103. 
Sun-worship, 1103. 

£>unga Terracotta figurines of, 

, 715. 

Sunya, in Mahayana Buddhism, 
407; in Mediaeval India, 405; 
in Tantras, 408; in Upani- 
sads,406. 

Sura, 111. 


Suravarman II, 21. 
Sure^varacarya, 367. 

Suruci, 19. 

Surya, 797. 

Sutiksna, 17. 

SvabhSva, 386. 

Svarupa form, 149. 

Svastika, 808. 

Sylvain Levi, Prof., ixi. 

T 

i . , 

Taboo, Commensal, 201; Con¬ 
nubial, 201; oh food, 200. 
Taittiriyas, 150. 

Tamil words in Marathi, 943. 
Tamoguna, Definition of, 374. 
Tanjore, 38. 

Tara, Artistic merits of, 820; 
Description of, 819; Golden 
image of, 819; Identification 
of, 820; Date of image of, 
821. 

Tattvasahgrdha , Ixxv. 
Tattvasara of Changadeva, 
Vateibvara, 951. 

Teachers, 163. 

Telingana, Invasion of, 633. 
Telugu influence on Marathi, 
942. 

Temperament, 935. 

Temple architecture, 781. 
Terracotta figurines, 707; 
Pre-Maurya,' , 712; Pre- 
Vedic, 715. 

Text-books on dynasties, lxxix; 

on provinces, lxxix, 

Thakur Jagmohan Singh, 963. 
Theophilus, Emperor, 922. 
Tibetan paintings, 785; 

Different periods in, 789. 
Tirthayatra, Institution of, 284. 
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Town planning in Ancient 
India, 807. 

Town, Zoning of, 810. 
Traslation-compounds, 180. 
Translations, value of, lvii. 
Transmigration, antiquated 
hypothesis of, 439. 

Tribal origins, theory of, 195. 
Trifocal structure, 88. 
Turuskadanda, 5 38. 

Tusi, 904. 

Tygra and Bulsar, 556. 

U 

Udana Varga, 137, 138. 
Umamahe^vara, 797. 

Universe, nature of the, 1085. 
Unkeshwar inscription, 941. 
Unwala, Jamshed M., 847. 
Upanisads, ethics in, 481. 
Upapitha, 803. 

Upatissa, 132. 

Uragapuram, A note on, 597. 

V 

Vacaspati Miira, 33, 34. 
Vairajya type, 87. 
Vajasaneyisamhita, 12. 

Vajra or bow-form, 809. 
Vajrapani, 8. 

Valabhi, Buddhist monasteries 
in, 813. 

Vallabhacarya and Visnu 
Svami, 449; Relation bet¬ 
ween, 458. 

Vamadeva, 355. 

Vanaras, 249. 

VancheSvara, 40; Yajva, 41. 
VaradarSja, 167,172. 
Vardhamana, 33, 34. 
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Varnata, 21.. 

Vasistha, 24. 

Vasubandhu, 787. 

Vasumitra, 87. 

Vatrabhatti, 817. 

Vedic calendar, 127; dawn, 
127; dictionary, 3; gods, 
125; sacrifices, 86; literature, 
Gotra and Pravara in, 317; 
studies, 3. 

Vtngi, Chalukyan conquest of, 
619. 

Venkata Makhi, 39. 

Venkate^vara Diksita, 39. 

Vernaculars, Post-Prakrit, 
lxxiv; Researches in, liv. 

Vernal equinox, 127. 

Vidarbha, 87; Buddism in, 
729; Buddhistic remains in, 
729. 

Vidyakaraprabha, 131. 

Vidyaranya, 37, 56, 66. 

Vijayanagar, 37; Rulers of, 124. 

Vijayaskanda Varman, 547. 

Vijnanavada in MahSyana and 
in Vedanta, 1175. 

Vijnaptimatratd-siddhi, Ixxv. 

Vikramaditya, 100, 105. 

Vikramkhol, inscription at, 
lxiii, lxxiii. 

Vimalagupta, 816. 

Vimalasuri, 109. 

Vimuttimagga, 131; origin of, 
135. 

Viraballala of Pandyade&i, 
633. 

Vlranaga, 97. 

Vira&iva, characteristics of 
.a, 399. 

Vira^aivism, technical terms 
of, 400. 
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/ Virdi copperplates of Khara- 
graha I, 659. 

Virgin Birth and Nativity, 333. 
Visnu, 797. 

Visnusvami, Date of, 449; 
Personal history of, 455; 
Philosophy of, 456; and 
Vallabhacarya, 449; and 
Vallabhacarya, Relation bet¬ 
ween, 458. 

Visivamata, 820. 

Voyages, Dharma&istras on, 
1179. 

Vrddhagarg, 13. 

Vyala, 24. 

W 

Waraqat, Art of, 1027. 
Wealth, 255 ; distribution of, 
279. . 

West, modes of the, lvii. 


William Jones, Testimony of, 
900.. 

Women in Jainism, 259; their 
rights in Smrtis, . ; 03. 

Y 

Yajnaharayana Dlksita, 38, 39. 
Yaksas, 248. 

Yaksini, 9. 

Yaslaslchandra, 942. 
YaSaskaradeva, 21, 22. 
Yaudhajayam, 146. 

Yavanas identified, 583. 
Yeraguddi inscriptions, lxvi. 
Yogavasistha, 15, 55, 57. 
Younger A vesta, dialect of, 
859. 
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Zapetra, Romans in, 920. 
Zoning of a town ,810. 
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